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"ADVERTISEMENT. 


T "HE following eſſay is publiſhed in 


its preſent form for the uſe of thoſe 
ſtudious miniſters in our proteſtant diſ- 
ſenting churches, who have not enjoyed 
the advantage of a regular academical 
education, Whatever-end it may an- 
ſwer, our charches will allow me the 
honour'of having taken ſome pains to 
endeavour to ſerve them. 

One, of the many invaluable privi- 
leges, which our congregations enjoy, 
is that of chooſing their own miniſters. 
The principal object of attention among 
our people in chooſing their miniſters is 
the piety of candidates; conſequently, 
the choice often falls on a man, whoſe 


religious principles are his whole quali- 


fication: The far greater part of theſe 
miniſters, however, are men of good na- 


tural abilities, and ſincere piety ; they. 


have a thorough knowledge of the prac- 
tical part of ſcripture, juſt notions of ci- 
vil and religious liberty, an unblemiſhed 
moral deportment, an honeſt and good 
heart, and an extenſive uſefulneſs among 
the people of their charge. They are the 
miniſters of the people's own choice, and 
therefore highly eſteemed by them. 
The moſt learned of their brethren, 


who know the true intereſt of thewhole 
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body of non-conformiſts, and the true 
ground of non-conformity, encourage 
and eſteem theſe worthy characters, and 
approve their miniſterial conduct-be- 
cauſe the choice of them is conſtitutional, 
and agrees with the maxims of our po- 
pular church polity—becauſe they ſub- 
mit to inconveniencies, ſuffer hardſhips, 
and carry principles of piety and non- 
conformity into places, where miniſters 
more delicate and refined either cannot 
go, or could not be underſtood, were 
may to go—becaule theſe brethren not 
unfrequently break up fallow ground, 
found churches, and prepare the people 
for a ſucceſſion of learned miniſters— 
becauſe there are now, and always have 
been ſo many other learned men of the 
party, ready to defend the out-works of 
chriſtianity, that want of literature may 
well be 3 with in theſe uſeful 
men- and becaule alſo, the churches, 
that choſe them, always retain a right 
of diſmiſſing them from their own ſer- 
vice, and aſſume no right of ei 
them on other churches. Religion an 
good policy unite to patronize theſe good 
men. 

When we allow, that ſome of our mi- 
ſters, are iterate, we do not mean to 
allow that any of them are Ce 

ur 
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. * ; 
Our churches would not chooſe him for 
a miniſter, who was ignorant of religion, 
that only ſcience, which they e lect him 
to teach. I will venture to affirm, in 
ſpite of Lord Clarendon and Dr. Burn, 
that we have not a brother ſo ignorant 
and ſo impudent as to dare to preach to 
ſeven old women in a hogitye, what 
Doctors and Biſhops have preached be- 
fore univerſities and kings. * 

The very high encomiums, which I 
had always heard paſſed on epi ſcopalian- 
ſermons, and the very ſhocking ideas, 
that I had been taught to entertain of a 
ſermon preached in a barn by a diſſenter, 
naturally led me to ſuppoſe, when I firſt 
read the following eſſay, that the firſt 
fort would exemplify Mr. Claude's 
rules, which I 33 were rules of 
good ſenſe, and that the laſt would ex- 
emplify the vices, which he cenſures: 
but I ſoon found my ſelf greatly deceived. 
It was natural then to inquire, how one 
ſort acquired the reputation of being 
learned, orthodox,- pious ſtandards of 
pulpit-excellence; while the others were 

| deemed 


* See the Preface to the Non-conformiits memorial, writ- 
ten by my worthy friend, the Rev. Mr. Palmer, of Hackney, 
page vi.— Then look in the indexes of theſe volumes for the 
names — Gauden — Andrews - Brett — Bifſſe—Byam—San- 
croft— Wood-—-Langford-Beveridge—Clarendon— Nichols 

—&c. &c. 
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deemed ignorant, illiterate, contempt- 
ible ſchiſmaticks and hereticks, whoſe 
very reputation is ſcandal, when their 
enemies are forced to give it. I have 
neither ſecrets nor fears in religion, and, 
as I have indulged a freedom of inquiry 
all through the following notes, 1 think 

it needlels to enlarge here. 
Twelve years ago | firſt met with this 
eſſay, and I immediately tranſlated it 
for my own edification, adding a few 
critical notes from various authors. Six 
years after, I added ſeveral more quo- 
tations, intending them for ſmall exer- 
ciſes for one of my ſons. About three 
years ago, I was perſuaded by many 
worthy miniſters of my acquaintance, 
who had occaſionally ſeen the work, to 
enlarge the notes for the uſe of our 
brethren abovementioned, and to publiſh 
it. In May 1776, I had the misfortune, 
by a fall from a coach, to ſprain my 
ancle. This laid me long aſide from my 
publick labours, and deprived me of 
what above all things in the world I 
loved, frequent preaching of lectures in 
villages, where members of my congre- 
gation lived, I endeavoured to conlole 
my ſelt, and alliſt my brethren by re- 
viling, enlarging, and publiſhing this eſ- 
ſay, To this ſeveral gentlemen adviſed 
me, 
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me, and at the ſame time Chriſtopher 
Anltey, Eſq; of Bath, generouſly of- 
fered me the uſe of the large library 
of his good father, the late Dr. Anſtey; 
and my good friends Mrs. and Maſs 
Calwell, both generous benefactors to 
our education ſociety at Briſtol, where 
pious young men, recommended by our 
churches, are prepared for the miniſtry, 
liberally furniſhed me with every ac- 
commodation, hoping, as the excellent 
tutors of that ſociety . been pleaſed 
to think, that the Eſſay might be of 
great advantage alſo to their pupils. This 
plain tale is the beſt account I can give 
of a work, which it might appear arro- 
gant in me to publiſh, and o a collec- 
tion of notes, which muſt ſeem an odd 
farrago, unleſs the different views of the 
compiler at different times be conſidered, 
I ſee many faults in the two books. 
I wiſh the work had been better execu- 
ted : but ſuch as 1t 1s I commit 1t to the 
candour of my brethren, and the bleſſing 
of God. : 
X 


CHESTERTON, 
November 7, 1778. 
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MONSIEUR CLAUDE. 


T\HE great and good Mr. John Claude, 
1 author of the following Eſſay, is in general 
ſo well known, that it may ſeem needleſs to re- 


late his hiſtory. I cannot, however, deny my- 


{elf the-pleaſure of recounting a few of the memo- 
rable actions of this eminent ſervant of God. In 
them, I flatter myſelf, my readers will find an 
apology ſufficient at leaſt to excuſe the following 
ſhort ſketch of the man and his converſation. 
Encomiums given him by divines are innumera- 
ble: but ſuch men as he merit more than human 
applauſe hath to beſtow. (1) 
Calvin and Beza, both natives of France, had 
introduced the reformation into their country in 
the ſixteenth century; and the doctrines of calvi- 
Vol. I. | b niſm, 


(1) Dubito, an recentiori ætate aliquem majori omnes 
proſequuti ſint veneratione quam Joannem CLAUDIUM. 
Buddeus. Vid. etiam. Bayle—-Meofbeim— Act. Lips,—Vie de 

Claude=Cum multis allis. 


* 
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niſm, along with the diſcipline of preſbyterianiſm, 
were generally embraced by the French proteſtants. 
It is ſomewhat remarkable, that the reformed _ 
church in France was the moſt powerfully ſup- 

ported of any, and yet of all others the moſt bar- 
barouſly perſecuted ; for, during five ſucceſſive 

reigns, the proteſtant religion was profeſſed by many 

of the royal family, and by numbers of the nobi- 

lity, and yet all its juſt claims were conſumed with 

an inextinguiſhable rage of perſecution. | 

It was in the year 1598, ſoon after the acceſſion 
of Henry IV. that the reformed obtained, by an 
edict drawn up at Nantz, entire liberty of con- 
ſcience, a free admiſſion to all employments of 
truſt, honour and profit, the uſe of churches, and 
univerſities, the liberty of holding ſynods, and 
whatever elſe was then thought neceſſary to the ſe- 
curity of their civil and religious rights. 

While the churches enjoyed theſe privileges, 
the Rev. Francis Claude, father of our Author, 
was ſucceſſively paſtor of ſeveral reformed congre- 
gations in Lower Guienne, and was univerſally . 
eſteemed for the pious and honourable manner, in 
which he diſcharged his office. John was born at 
Sauvetat in 1618 ; his father, who was a lover of 
polite literature, took care of his education during 
his youth; and at a proper time ſent him to- 
Montauban to finiſh his ſtudies. Having accom- 
pliſned his courſe of philoſophy, he applied him- 
{elf to the ſtudy of divinity under profeſſors 
Garriſoles, and Charles. The fire of his imagina- 
tion, the acuteneſs of his judgment, the ſincere - 
piety of his life, and particularly the modeſty and 
affability of his manners, obtained him as many 
friends as tutors, In him, from his earlieſt years, 

| were 
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were united the gravity of a divine, and the eaſy 


politeneſs of a courtier. | 
Claude, the father, happy beyond expreſſion in 


his ſon, was eager to fee him in the fanctuary. 


The ſon, whoſe whole ſoul was bent on the mini- 
ſtry, and who could deny ſuch a parent nothing, 


ſunk his own deſire of viſiting other univerſities in 


the ſuperior pleaſure of gratifying the good old 
man. He had ſet his heart on ordaining his ſon, 
and the ſynod of Upper Languedoc, after they had 
examined, and fully approved of young Claude, 
nominated his father to ordain him to the church 


1645. 


at La Treyne. He performed this office with un- 


ſpeakable ſatisfaction, being now at the ſummit of 


his ambition; and died ſoon after, in the ſeventy 
fourth year of his age. a 

Mr. Claude ſerved this church only one year; 
for the Synod appointed him to ſucceed Mr. 
Martel, in the church of St. Afrique in Rovergue. 
Here he devoted much of his time to ſtudy, (for 
the church was not large.) and his profiting appear- 
ed to all. It was ſoon obſerved, that he preached 


with great facility. His genius quickly collected 


materials, his judgment preſently aſſorted and ar- 


ranged them, his language was fluent, eaſy, juſt 
and manly, and his auditors declared, they could 
not diſtinguiſh in hearing him what he ſpoke ex- 
tempore from what he had written. | 

About two years after he had reſided at St. Af- 
rique, he was deſired to preach an occaſional ſer- 


mon at Caſtres. This church had the honour of 
poſſeſſing the officers of the chamber of the Edict 


of Nantz, and a great number of other perſons 


of quality and learning. I he whole auditory was 


filled with admiration of his ſermon, and ſo deep 


3 an 


1648. 


1654. 
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an impreſſion did it make on them, that, as they 
wanted a miniſter, they endeavoured to obtain Mr. 
Claude: but providence had deſigned him for 
another place. The church, however, acquired a 
kind of right in Mr. Claude, by giving him one 
of the moſt amiable of their members for a wife. 
Here he married Miſs Elizabeth de Malecare, 
whoſe father was an advocate in parliament. By 
her he had one ſon, born 1653, and named aac. 
Eight years Mr, Claude ſerved the church of St. 
Afrique, greatly eſteemed by his people, known 


and ſought after by ſeveral other churches, and 


very much honoured by the .Synod of Upper 
Languedoc, at which he was annually preſent. 
The church of Niſmes, which was one of the 
moſt conſpicuous in France, being in want of a 
miniſter, applied to Mr. Claude, who, agreeably to 
the advice of his brethren, complied with their re- 
queſt, and was appointed paſtor of this large con- 
gregation by the Synod of Upper Languedoc. The 
ſervice of this church was very great. Preaching, 
every day, viſiting a great number of ſick people, 
attending conſiſtories, and church- buſineſs, re- 
quired much labour: but Mr. Claude loved this 
kind of employment, and ſo diſcharged his office 
as to give the higheſt ſatisfaction to his flock, He 


found time, moreover, to give divinity- lectures to 


a great number of ſtudents, who were admitted to. 


make probationary ſermons z and from this private 


ſchool proceeded diſciples of great merit, who ac- 

credited the maſter, from whom they received their 

inſtructions. | 5 

Mr. Claude's great reputation excited the envy 

and jealouſy of the epiſcopal clergy, whoſe hatred 

of him grew with the growth of his uſefulneſs, and 
| at 
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at length outgrew all decency. They watched for 
an opportunity to get rid of him, and they ſoon 
found one, that ſerved their purpoſe. But, before 


we relate the removal of Mr. Claude, it will be 


proper to deſcribe the then preſent general poſture 
of affairs. | 1 5 

When the firſt reformers claimed a right of pri- 
vate judgment in matters of religion, they claimed 
it of domineering prelates, who both denied the 
equity of the claim, and held the murdering of the 
claimants to be a part of — — Above a hun- 
dred years after, the clergy of 
feſſor Quintin, (who had formerly profeſſed him- 
ſelf a Proteſtant ; but had apoſtatized ſince to Po- 
pery.) to harangue in their name the aſſembly of 
the ſtates of Orleans, and to give leſſons of cruelty 
to the King and Queen-mother, in the preſence of 
the three eſtates of the kingdom. This humble and 
devout orator for the clergy, as he ſtyles himſelf, 
was pleaſed to ſay, This, may it pleaſe your 
we ge is what your clergy of France propoſes 
with all imaginable ſimplicity, obedience, humi- 
lity, ſubmiſſion and correction, with regard to the 
| honour and ſervice of God in your kingdom, that 
all the inhabitants of the kingdom ſhall be obliged 
to turn Roman Catholicks ; that the non-chriſtians 
ſhall not be admitted into the converſation and ſo- 
ciety of chriſtian ſubjects ; and that hence-forward' 
all hereticks ſhall be prohibited to trade in any 
merchandize, whether books or other goods. Our 
requeſt is juſt, reaſonable, holy and catholick, and 
grounded on the expreſs command of God, who 
enjoins your Majeſty to grant it to us. Hereticks 

mong Chriſtians are reputed as Gentiles, and God 
ſays, Never contract a friendſhip with them, never 
aſſociate 


rance employed Pro- Dec. 1560. 


xii. 


1530, 


wat 
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aſſociate or marry among them, ſuffer them not ta 
inhabit the earth, have not the leaſt compaſſion 
for them, beat them and kill them, The whole is 
amply and circumſtantially diſcuſſed in the memo. 
rial of the clergy, to which we expect an anſwer.” 
The humane hearts of laymen revolt at the open 
avowal of ſuch cruelty ; and though theſe execra- 
ble maxims had been long allowed the force of law, 
yet the wits of France poſted up ſo many ſatirical 
pieces againft the clergy's humble orator, that they 
literally mortified him, and actually joked him into 

his grave. (2) a 
uintin's juriſprudence prevai irty eight 
Ao after 10 {Arg and 3 a ſort of 
church polity, was adapted by the ſtate. When 
the reformed church obtained liberty by the edict 
of Nantz, it acquired alſo a form of civil polity as 
a ſecurity for the maintenance of its religious liber- 
ty. The preſervation of the peace of the kingdom 
was impoſſible without the protection of the re- 
formed. The ſtate, therefore, protected them: 
but the implacable ſouls of the ſtate clergy never 
gave up the idea of blood - ſnedding; tigers they 
were created, tigers they continued : but for three 
and twenty years tigers in chains. The god at 
Rome, that made them, created them in his own 
image, the image, ſaid an inſpired prophet, of a 
beaſt ! | 
. this neceſſary ceſſation of eecleſiaſtical 
arms, that very bad man Cardinal Richlieu firſt 
invented a new mode of attacking the reformed. 
He thought—pacifick operations became * 
that. 


(2) Beze, Hift. Ecel.— Ta Place, de Peftat de larelig . et 
repub.— Varillas Char. ix. : 
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—that-it was high time to put a period to diſſen- 
tion—yea that an union of proteftants and catho- 
licks was very practicable Why could it not be 
effected? They were all children of the ſame 
parent, and brethren in Chriſt Jefus—their differ- 
ences in opinion were leſs confiderable than the 


over zealous on either ſide imagined—their ſyſtems” 


indeed had ſome apparent inconſiſtencies : but, 
however, cool and candid explications might re- 
concile them. In this ſophiſtical manner did this 
firſt-born of deceit attack the reformed ; and 
although heperſuaded his maſter, or rather his ſlave, 
the deluded Lewis XIII. to deprive his proteſtant 
ſubjects of firſt one civil privilege, and then ano- 
ther, till he had ſtripped them of all, by reducing 
Rochelle, and had brought them to an abfolute de- 
pendence on the mere clemency of the crown, yet 
he kept preaching concord and union all the time, 
and beguiled many proteſtants into the ſnare. 
Whether it were want of capacity, ignorance of 
regal courts, unacquaintedneſs with the true ground 
of ſeparation from a papal hierarchy, love of the 
world, or whatever were the cauſe, it is certain, 
many pious perſons were duped by this eccleſiaſti- 
cal artifice; and, ſurprizing to tell! gave epiſco- 
pal hirelings credit for religious liberty, and actu- 
ally concerted.. meaſures for a projected union. 
Three ſorts of perſons were concerned in this 
ruinous enterprize. The firſt were bad men; a 


bribe did their buſineſs. The-ſecond were credulbus 


pietiſts; ſpecious pretences, ſoft words and filken' 


1628, 


nooles caught theſe wood-cocks. The third were 


wiſe and good men: but prejudiced in proſpect of 


ſeeming uſefulneſs, and dazzled with the ſplendor 
ef the great names of ſuch as patronized the plan. 
| 8 | | Drury, 


FOI "Fry — 
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Dury, Ferti, Amyraut, and Beaulieu, were all too 
deep in this ſcheme. (3) It was an obſervation of 
this uſual flexibility, which induced a great ſtateſ- 
man to affirm, that every man was purchaſable, if 

his price were bid, | | 
. Richlieu and Lewis XIII. went each ta his own 
place, while Claude was a ſtudent at Montauban : 
ut their polity ſurvived them, and fell into the 
hands of Lewis XIV. that is to ſay, into the hands 
cardinals, confeſſors, jeſuits, queens, and proſ- 
titutes. It is a manifeſt ſoleciſm in hiſtory to affirm 
that all kings reign. Their majeſties are ſlandered; 
one great ſoul now and then reigns, the reſt allow 
their names to authorize the imperious paſſions of 
thoſe, who gull them and govern their kingdoms. 
In this ſtate of affairs, *while coalition was all 
the cry, the diſintereſted Claude, as wile a poli- 
tician as any of them all, now paſtor of the church 
of Niſmes, was choſen Moderator of the Synod of 
Lower Languedoc. He was a man eminently qua- 
lified to preſide in ſuch aſſemblies. He knew the 
world, as able phyſicians know poiſons ; the inſi- 
dious artifices of bad men were tranſparent before 
the penetrating eye of his judgment, and he knew 
how to counteract them. He eſteemed all good 
men : but he never thought of making their weak- 
neſſes maxims of church-government. He was ab- 
ſolutely maſter of his own temper, and dexterous 
at catching the happy moment, in which the moſt 
ſtubborn and boiſterous declaimers are manageable. 
His abilities were ſo well known, that he was 
liſtened to with attention, and his upright attach- 
ment to the reformed religion obtained a general 
confidence 


(3) See Bayle. Anyraut — Beaulieu C Ferry D. 
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confide in all he ſaid. He viſited the nobility, 
dined with Meſſieurs the Intendants, paid pretty 
compliments to my lords, the prelates : but in 
matters of religion and conſcience, he was ever, 
known to be the inflexible, invariable, inconver- 
tible John Claude. | | 
| In this Synod he broke all court-meaſures of 
coalition, and diſmounted the machine of re- union 
in this province, This rendered him obnoxious 
to ſome, leſs upright than himſelf ; and preſently 
came a decree of council prohibiting the exerciſe 
of his miniſtry throughout the whole province of 
Languedoc, Supported by a good conſcience, he 
forbore preaching, and went to court; where, 
after proſecuting his cauſe for ſix months, he was 
given to underſtand, that the decree was irrevoca- 
ble, and that reformed miniſters not agreeable to 
the governors of the provinces muſt be removed. 
We ſhall have occaſion again to call over the pro- 
ject of re-union, and we defer a juſtification of Mr, 
Claude's conduct till then, ; | : 
(4) During Mr; Claude's reſidence in Paris, ſe- 
veral perſons of the firſt quality, and of exemplary 
piety informed him, that Marſhal Turenne, who 
had reſolved to quit the reformed religion, pre- 
tended to do ſo on conviction that the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation had always been held by profeſſ- 
ing chriſtians, into which perſuaſion he had been 
led by a book written either by Dr. Arnaud, or 
Dr. Nicolle, entitled The Perpetuity of the Faith; 
Vol. I. C i... nn 


(4) I follow the dates of the Rev. Abel Rotolp de la De- 
veze, the biographer of Claude. 'They do not agree exactly 
with thoſe of Bayle. See Arnaud. Rem. O. But as it is not 
a matter of great conſequence, I ſhall not attempt to recon- 
Cile them, ES 
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Had Mr. Claude acted on his own principles, he 


would have declined all attempts to fix a man of 
the Marſhals character. He knew mankind too 
well to waſte his theological treaſure, on men ſuſ- 
ceptrble of the ſtronger ! impreſſions of character, 
fortune, and worldly glory. However, he yielded 
to the ſollicitations of his noble friends, and pub- 
liſned a complete anſwer to The Perpetuity, in thirty 
anonymous pages. He traced the Sophiſter through 
all his doublings, maintained the arguments 
brought by Blondell and Aubertine, and vigorouſly 
purſued the fox, till he ſeemed to expire on the 
ſpot. The Janſeniſts were ready to go mad, fo 
were all the Pariſian Catholicks; for, could they 
have found out the author, their friends the Jeſu- 
its would ſoon have prevailed with the head of their 
party to have anſwered his arguments. (5) 

Mr. Claude, not being able to get his prohibi- 
tion taken off, left Paris, and repaired to Mant- 
auban, entirely reſigned to the providence of God, 
He could not but be happy, wherever he went, 
for he carried along with him a mind, that could 
reflect with approbation on the paſt, a will ſub- 
miſſive to the ſupreme will of God, a conſcience 
unſtained with guilt, a heart free from tormenting 
paſſions, and an undaunted confidence in the future 
protection of his Lord. 

He arrived at Montauban on the Saturday, 
and the church inſiſted on his preaching next day. 
Contrary 


(F) Lewis XIV. told the Duke of Orleans, he was diſ- 
pleaſed with him, becauſe he took the part of Cardinal de 
Noailles, and ſpoke againſt the Jeſuits : zhat, ſaid the kings 
#s declaring againſt a party, at the bead of which I myſelf ame 
What a glonous thing is it, exclaims Bayle, for a ting to 
own himſelf at the head of a party ! 
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Contrary to his expectation, this people offered to 
employ him, the ſynod confirmed their choice, and 
he was again reſtored to his beloved paſtoral la- 


bours. Here, the worthy man often ſaid, he 1662. 


ſpent the four happieſt years of his life. He loved 
Montauban, it was the place of his education. 
He lived in the moſt perfect union with his col- 
leagues. There was a mutual eſteem between 
himſelf and the whole church; and hete, could he 
have enjoyed his wiſh, here would he have ſpent 
the reſidue of his days: but providence had 
greater work for Claude to do. | 
Marſhal Turenne pretended, at firſt, to be ſatis- 
fied with Mr. Claude's an/wer to The Perpetuity : 
but, about three years after, his doubts were all re- 
vived, yea ſtrengthened by reading an anſwer to it, 
publiſhed by one of his old friends, the author of 
The Perpetuity. Claude was not fo filly as to ima- 
ine that ſuch men as the Marſhal troubled them- 
ſelves with comparing quotations from Greek and 


Latin fathers. The price of the next blue riband 


was a queſtion of more conſequence to them, 
However, as the Papiſts filled all France with 
ſhouts of victory ovtained by this book, and as 
the Proteſtant intereſt was affected by this popular 
clamour, Mr, Claude ſet about anſwering this 
paltry piece. The epiſcopal party underſtood, 
that ſome reformed miniſter was preparing an an- 
ſwer, theyendeavoured to find out whence the news 
came, and who he was, that dare tarniſh the glory 
of thoſe, who were in vogue for the molt learned 
and polite writers of France, At length, it was 
ſuppoſed, the hardy animal lived. at Montauban, 
and the old ſetter, the biſhop, was employed to find 
him out. This prelate affected great eſteem — 
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Mr. Claude, and endeavoured by familiar inter- 
views to diminiſh the diſtance, that ſeemed to be 
between the epiſcopal croſier and the paſtoral ſtaff, 
He wanted to know, whether Mr. Claude intended 
to anſwer Dr. Arnaud, and he wiſhed to be indulged 
with a ſight of the copy, if, as report ſaid, there 
were ſuch a thing. Mr. Claude. ſuperior to con- 
cealment, ſhewed him a part of the copy; and 
although he deſpiſed the man for imagining he 
could impoſe on him, yet he informed him, that 
the other part of the copy was printing at Paris. 
I do not know who this biſhop of Montauban was, 
nor will I look; for it does not ſignify, a biſho 
of France is a French biſhop, and a French biſhop 
is a biſhop of France. Preſently down came an 
order of council to prohibit the exerciſe of the 
miniſtry at Montauban to John Claude, Mr. 
Claude obeyed as before, refigned his charge, and 
went to Paris to get his ſuſpenſion taken off, 

No ſooner was Mr. Claude arrived at Paris, than 
he was informed, that a ſtop was put to the im- 
preſſion of his book : however, next merning he 
Was complimented with better tidings; for the Je- 
ſuits, having juſt then an occaſion to lower the 
topſail of the Janſeniſts, and ſuppoſing that Claude's 
book might very well ſerve that purpoſe, pro- 
cured, without any affection for. him, an impri- 
matur. How happy for good men, that bad ones 
ſometimes fall out! 

Nine months was Mr, Claude detained at Paris 
in fruitleſs endeavours to get leave to return to 
Montauban, Although he knew, his was what 
they called an epiſcopal caſe, and that theſe cauſes 
were ſo privileged, that every proceſs was ſure to 
te Loſt; yet his deſire to return to his charge, or 
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- at leaſt to acquit himſelf of the blame of negli- 
gence, induced him to try all means in his power. 
During his attendance here, the reformed church 
of Paris, which aſſembled at Charenton, deter- 
mined to call himto the paſtoral office among them, 
and they had influence enough at court to obtain 
leave to do ſo, It was a bold attempt, at firſt fight 
it ſhould feem impracticable, to ſettle a preacher in 
the metropolis, who could not be borne with in a 
diſtant province: but the reformed nobility were 
politicians as well as chriſtians, and they under- 
ſtood, as well as other men, the doctrine of lucky 
moments. One of theſe fell out at this time, and 
John Claude was affociated at Charenton with 
Meſſieurs de L'Angle, Daille, and Allix, who, I 
think, were his colleagues, 

Our paſtor had not been long at Paris before he 
was obliged to take his pen a third time, to anſwer 
father Nouet, This Jeſuit thoroughly under- 
ſtood that his own order neither intended ro favour 
the reformed, nor to deſert the papal cauſe in this 
important criſis, when one of the main pillars of 
popery was undermined, although they had held 

back the Janſeniſts from propping it up. Mr. 

| Claude's anſwer to this famous diſputant was his 
| favourite book, All the reformed were extremely 

b delighted with it, and particularly with the preface 

i to it. This piece produced no bad conſequences 

to Mr. Claude, as the former had done; for now 

Jeſuits and Janſeniſts were formidable to each 

"0 other, and their brangles were publick benefits. 

t Mr. Claude, as paſtor of the church at Charen- 

bs ton, was paced on the pinnacle of the reformed 

* church of France. Superiority in- theſe churches 

ir was not obtained by patents and titles, and habits 
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and hard words: but it was always allowed to 
ſterling merit. Such Mr. Claude poſſeſſed, and 
that added to his ſituation, attracted the eyes of 
all France to him. Paris was the ſource of all the 
eccleſiaſtical miſchiefs, that afflicted the provincial 
churches; and Charenton was the place, to 
which they repaired for advice. Our ſagacious 
paſtor ſtudied the advantages and diſadvantages * 
his ſituation. He ſtood on an eminence, whert 

he had the fineſt opportunity cf reconnoitring the 
artful enemy: but this elevated ſtation expoſed 
himſelf at the ſame time to univerſal inſpection. 
It required peculiar ſagacity to diſtinguiſh his ob- 
ject of inveſtigation from a thouſand others, that 
ſurrounded it. Ir called for a ſingular dexterity 
and delicacy of action to avail himſelf of events as 
they turned up, and to improve them to the de- 
feating of epiſcopal manceuvres, and to the con- 
firmation of the reformed churches, Indefatiga- 
ble attention, unremitted exerticn, a frank de- 
portment, and an impenetrable depth of thought, 
a clay-coldneſs toward {ſecular things, a heart in- 
flamed with holy zeal, a courage, that nothing 
could daunt, and a countenance alternately ſupple 
and ſevere, were all neceſſary at this critical con- 


juncture to the paſtor of Charenton, and Mr. 


Claude poſſeſſed them all, | | | 
Religious liberty was that to the epiſcopal clergy, 
which Mordecai had formerly been to ſtately 
Haman. It ſhared no pretatical honours : but 
prelates could not be happy while it fat all con- 
tented and poor, at the king's gate. Its deſtruction 
was determined. Biſhops prepared poiſons, which 
underling mountebanks diſperſed through all the 
Provinces, under the ſanction of patents from the 
crowng 
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gious freedom could expire dae e ago- 
s: All the reformed church in France felt theſe 
Tying pangs, and uttered lamentable groans. 


Claude, the meck and mercitul Claude, whoſe 


tender ſoul Hiſſolved at the found of every human 


woe, was doamed to ſee his darling die, doomed 
to reſide the laſt nineteen years of this convᷣulſive 
icene at the mart of intelligence, Paris, that pain- 
ful poſt of obſervation. | 

Would my limits allow it, I ſhould have a me- 
lancholy pleaſure in attending this noble ſoul, 
though all his various ſcenes ; T ſhould follow him 
in his private ſtudies, his paſtoral viſits, his pub- 
lick labours in churches and ſynods, and his at- 
tendance on great men, But I muſt content my- 
ſelf with relating only a few principal articles. 

Dr. Arnaud, neither content with his own per- 
formances, nor with that of Nouet, Once more at- 
tacked Mr. Claude on the old affair, perpetuity, 
and now changed the ground, and pretended to 
produce proofs innumerable that the Greek church 
had always held the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. 
Mr. Claude anſwered a fourth time; and, as be- 
fore, the publick did him juſtice, and allowed his 
manifeſt ſuperiority over theſe Port- royal cham- 
pions. Dr. Arnaud had great advantages over 
Claude in procuring troops from the Greek pappas. 


- Ambaſſadors, Conſuls, Miſſionaries, all were em. 
ployed to hire forces, and poor venal Greek biſhops 


were glad to furniſh what they wanted at a proper 
price. Claude had neither conſcience, commiffion, 
treaſure, nor inclination for this kind of craffick, 
and it was glorious to his cauſe to be ſuperior to the 
want of it, Le infallible, irrefragable, xngelica), ſe- 
raphical 
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raphical doors ! ye ſons of the morning! Muſt 
your vanity bow down to an illiterate paltry 
Greek pappa ! Shall he have the glory of ſelling 
ſyllogiſms at ſo much a ſcore, and you the ſhame 
of buying them! Why, this is a fanciful import 
of ivory, apes, and peacotks ! (6) „ 
Dr. Nicolle proceeded to harraſs the reformed 
again by another work, entitled, Well grounded Pre- 
judices againſt the Calviniſts. A baſe deſign of ex- 
citing a ſpirit of perſecution, concealed under a 
crafty policy, and tending to ruin Chriſtianity it- 
ſelf for the ſake of involving the reformed in the 
cataſtrophe, diſtinguiſhes this bitter book. The 
Romaniſts, however, gained nothing- by ir; on 
the contrary, they loit much by Mr, Claude's 
anſwer, entitled, A Defence of the Reformation, 
allowed by all to be a maſter-piece, the beſt de- 
tence of our ſeparation from Rome, that either he, 
or any other proteſtant miniſter had ever pub- 
liſhed. | 
Mr. Claude's next work is entitled The Parable 
of the Wedding-Feaſt. It conſiſts of five Sermons 
on Mat. xxii. 1, &c. which he had preached with 
great acceptance at Charenton the year before the 
publication, This work at this time proved, that 
our paſtor was not ſo intent on defending the out- 
works of religion as to forget the interior glory of 
it, for the ſake of which the outworks ſtand. 
About this time, Mr. Claude's only ſon, Iſaac, 
returned from ſtudying in the beſt academies in 
France, to his father, under whoſe tuition he 
might be prepared for the pulpit. For this pur- 
poſe Mr. Claude drew up the tollowing effay, of 
. 35 which 


(6) See Bayle, Arnaud, Rem. O. S. — Spanbeim Strict. in 
Expoſe. Epiſc. Condomens, 3 
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which I ſhall ſay no more in this place, than that 
it anſwered all his wiſhes on his ſon. The ſynod 
at Sedan examined him in September 1678, and 
the following October, his father enjoyed the plea- 
pleaſure of ordaining him to the church of Cler- 
mont Beauvoiſis about fourteen leagues from Paris. 

Mr. Claude, in this year of ſingular pleaſure 
met with ſome mortifying circumſtances. He ſaw 
the court apply every imaginable- artifice to weaken 
the reformed churches. He found ſome of his 


own flock either impoſing on themſelves the papal 


yoke, or ſubmitting at a certain price to have it 
impoſed ori them by others. He was not ſurpri- 
zed at their pretended converſions: but he was ex- 
tremely affected at the impiety of conducting them 
under a ſhew of argument and rational conviction. 
One day Mademoiſelle de Duras, a member of 
the church of Charenton, paying a viſit to Mr. 
Claude, informed him, that ſhe was under ſome 
ſcruples on account of her religion, and taking a 
Paper, out of her pocket, in which were contained 
ſome extracts from S. Auguſtine concerning the Eu- 
chariſt, begged her paſtor's aſſiſtance. Mr. Claude 


met this lady the next day at the Counteſs de Roye's, 


and was then informed, that ſhe wiſhed for a 
conference between her paſtor and ſome divine 
of the church of Rome, Great pains were taken 
by Mr. Claude, and by ſeveral perſons of quality, 


and piety, to diſſuade Mademoiſelle de Duras from 


deſiring ſuch a conference. Nothing could divert 
her from it,—She was ſorry to ſay, ſhe was de- 
ſerted in her diſtreſs this was what ſhe had often 
been upbraided with, — the catholicks had fre- 


quently told her, the — miniſters durſt not 
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ſhew their heads before the Roman dofors.—Her 
dear ſiſter the Counteſs knew, as did the Marquis 
of Miremont, and Marſhal de Lorge, the diſtreſs 
of her mind.—She had no doubt of the ability of 
her paſtor,--and ſhe had always found him a gentle- 
man of finiſhed complaifance and affectionate ſym- 
pathy with the ſorrows of his people. Did he 
know what good a conference would do her, he 
would not deny her this great act of charity. 


Thus the young enchantreſs pleaded, ſhedding 


all the time abundance of tears. Mr. Claude, who 
knew her converſion was predetermined, and 
that the whole was intended only to give an air of 
plauſibility to her return to popery, was caſe-har- 
dened againſt all her compliments and all her tears. 
However, the tears of a young lady were irreſiſti- 
ble arguments to the reſt of the company, as they 
are to almoſt all mankind. Our paſtor, therefore, 


was obliged to grant that to their joint opinions, 
which he had refuſed to the diſcourſe of Mils 


Duras, and to agree to a conference. Were the 
converſion of ſouls to be effected by human 
power, juvenile female orators would be the pro- 
per miſſionaries. A delicate negligence of air, the 
{oft ſuaſion of a ſilver tongue bedewed with the 
inſinuating eloquence of a fluent eye, carried away 
all this cifcle againſt their own judgments, the 
grave paſtor himſelf was forced along wich the 
ſtream. + 1 

Before we attend the conference between Claude 
and Boſſuet (for the biſhop of Condom was the pa- 
pal champion.) it is abſolutely neceſſary to inveſti- 


gate the then preſent ſtate of religious liberty in 


tour contending communions. Thus we ſhall come 
| clearly 
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clearly to the true ſprings of action, and be enabled to 
reprobate the favourite project of re- union, adopted 
by Boſſuet, the pride of popery, and diſcover the 
Inefficacy of thoſe means, whieh Claude, the glory 
of preſbyterian reformers, applied to deſtroy it. I 
fhould not heſitate, were Mr. Claude alive, hum- 
bly to lay the following thoughts at his feet; for, 
as Monſieur de Deveze rightly obſerves, this great 
man followed new diſcoveries, occaſioned by new 
objections, which time enabled the chriſtian world 
to make, Duration would be ill beſtowed on the 
world, were the laſt of mankind to govern them- 
ſelves wholly by the reveries of the firſt, 
The union of all chriſtian congregations in one 
grand corporate body is a godlike deſign, The 
author of Chriſtianity profeſſed to aim at making 
all his followers one fold under one ſhepherd ; 
and, had officious human folly let divine wiſdom 
alone, union had been effected long ago. The 
idea has ſtruck all mankind. Princes and pre. 
lates, civilians and divines have all attempted to 
produce union. Not a ſoul of them has ſucceed- 
ed; and, we will venture to affirm, the man will 
never be born, who can ſucceed on their princi- 
ples. They have retained the end: but loſt ſight 
of the original means of effecting it. All other 
means ſoft or ſanguinary, papal, epiſcopal and ſy- 
nodical, controverſial or pecuniary, all have di- 
vided chriſtians more and more, and widened thoſe 
breaches, which they pretended to heal. This rage 
of union was the ſoul of the ſeventeenth century, 
and it convulſed and diſtorted the body, as ſouls 
agitated by violent conflicting paſſions transform 
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the features of an incarnate angel into the face of 
a fiend, (7) 

The true original remedy for all theſe ills is the 
reſtoration of that PRIMITIVE RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 
which the Saviour of the world beſtowed on his 
firſt followers. It was equal and univerſal. Church 
power was veſted in the people, and the exerciſe of 
it limited to each congregation. So many congre- 
gations, ſo many little ſtates, each governed by its 
own laws, and all independent on one another. 
Like confederate ſtates they aſſembled by deputies 
in one large eccleſiaſtical body, and deliberated 
about the common intereſts of the whole, The 
whole was unconnected with ſecular affairs, and 
all their opinions amounted to no more than advice 
devoid of coercion, Here was an union. Libercy 
was the object, and love was the bond. (8) It was 


an evil day, when princes hired the church for a 


ſtanding army, and everlaſting ſhame muſt cover 
the faces of thoſe ecclefiaſticks, who, like Judas, 
made their maſter a marketable commodity. Princes 
affected to be wiſe as Solomon, and ſet lions to 
guard the ſteps of their thrones: but they had not 
penetration equal to the Jewiſh monarch; his lions 
could not bite: but theirs have devcuend the crea- 
tors of their being, eleyation and form. 

As long as church power is veſted in any other 
hands than thoſe, with whom our univerſal Lord 
Chriſt entruſted it, ſo long union of Chriſtians is 

impoſſible ; 


() See Mopeim, cent. xvii. ſed. ii. part 1. 12. Kc. This 
celebrated hiſtorian has aſſembled here Roman, German, 
French, Dutch, and Engliſh peace- makers, and affirms the 
ſubſtance of what 7 is ſaid above. 

(8) Vid. Mofhiim, cent. i. ii. Buddei Ecclef. Apoſtalica—s 
cum multis aliis. 
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impoſſible ; yea, we venture to add, fo long is 
every mode of church-government indefenfible ; 
nor is the reformation, or even chriſtianity itſelf 
juſtifiable, Follow any plan of church-govern- 
ment to its ſource, trace the reformation to its 
genuine ſprings, or purſue a profeſſion of chriſtia- 
nity through all its meanders to its fountain, 
and all will be found to riſe in a free voluntary ex- 
erciſe of judgment and will. 
intended by many. I know it faſt enough: but 
if it be the only practicable union; that of which 
alone the creator formed us capable; that for the 
ſake of which our ſovereign Lord undertook to 
officiate as prophet, prieft and king in this world ; 
that for the production of which his revelation, 
his doctrines, his ordinances, his officers, are all 
calculated; that, in a word, on which hangs all 
intellectual felicity ; who are we, that we preſume 
to ſink the happineſs of a world in a ſelfiſn ocean 
of rebellion againit God ! 1 
Let us come to facts, as they ſtood at the time 
of this famous conference. Jeſus Chriſt not hav- 
ing finiſned his church to the liking of the church 
of Rome, the doctors of this community had been 
obliged, through ſucceſſivę ages, to hold councils 
in order to complete the work. At length, fifteen 
hundred and ſixty- three years after the birth of our 
divine architect, they came to a concluſion at 


Trent concerning the faſhion of an everlaſting 


door of entry into the building. An Italian prieſt 
of the family of Medicis, called Pope Pius the 


This is not the union 
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Fourth, iſſued out one bull to confirm the decreesDee. 26,1863. 
of the council of Trent; and the next year another, Nov. 13, 1564. 


in which all eccleſiaſticks were commanded to be 
admitted into the Roman church, by taking a 
ſolemn 
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ſolemn oath of obedience to the Pope, of faith in 
all the doctrines taught by the church, of abſolute 
ſubmiſſion to all the poſitive inſtitutes of councils, 
and particularly thoſe of the council of Trent, and 
finally of perſeverance to the laſt moment of life in 
this profeſſion, —So help you God, and this holy 
goſpel ! 9) My hand trembles fo at touching this 
taurum Phalaridis, that, if any aſk, Is it peace? 1 
can only reply, with our Dr. Ames, V bat peace 


ſo long as the witchcrafts of Fezebel are ſo many? or 


with Joſeph Hall, Behold / God will judge theſe fat 
cattle! (1) | | 
Let us ſearch for religious liberty in a ſecond 
community, the epiſcopal church of England as it 
ſtood in this year, We ſay nothing of the then 
reigning prince, Charles II. His Majeſty was a 
gentleman of more humane principles than any of 
his family, He was wholly devoted to gaiety and 

leaſure. As to religion he had none: but had he 
Go left to himſelf he would have acted as other 
diſſipated gentlemen act, He would have laughed 
at religion in every form, and have kept his hands 
clean trom human blood, He hated to be tor- 
mented by the clergy to perſecute the non- con- 
formiſts. You do nothing, {aid he to his biſhops, 
and worſe than nothing, and you want me to do 


_ every thing. If you had lived well, and taken 


pains to convince the non- conformiſts, the nation 
might have been ſettled : but you think of nothing 
put to get good benefices, and keep a good table. 

1 had 


(9) Voyez Jurieu Hit. de Concile de Trente—Reponſe de 
Monſieur Claude. Pref. au L' Expo, de L* Eveque de Condom. 
(1) Vid. Lib. parvul. vere aureum, Gul. Ameri, cui tit. 


Puritaniſmus An;licanys, 1610: cui add. Fo/, Halli Roma 
Irreconciliabilis, | 
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J had a very honeſt chaplain, to whom I gave a liv- 
ing in Suffolk : but he is a very great blockhead, 
and yet he has brought all his pariſh to church, 
I can't imagine what he could ſay to them; for he 
is a very filly fellow : but he has been about from 


| houſe to houſe, and J ſuppoſe his nonſenfe has 


ſuited their nonſenſe, and in reward of his diligence 
I have given him a biſhoprick in Ireland.” (2) 

The epiſcopal church of England has a very 
pretty face, as many other ladies have; for snE 
(J uſe ber own ſtyle) propoſes to make the ſcriptures 
ſole judge in matters of faith: but, remember, 
gentle reader, they are the ſcriptures not as Jeſus 
Chriſt gave them: but ag explained in certain ſubſi- 
diary inſtruments called articles, creeds, homilies, 
liturgies and canons. If the ſcriptures: ſpeak not 
according to theſe, it is becauſe there is no light 
in them. Between college and church lie ſeveral 
inſtruments eſſential to admiſſion, all to be execu- 
ted previous to the enjoyment of any of the re- 
ligious benefits of the corporation. The object 
in all theſe is the church of England, as by law 
eſtabliſhed. The epiſcopal clergy know the truth 
of what I affirm, © I have authentick copies before 
me of teſtimonials, letters of orders, and ſo on, 
taken from modern practice in one of the firſt 
dioceſes in England. A man, who would judge 
rightly, ought to diſtinguiſh between the kingdom 
of Great Britain and the epiſcopal church in the 
kingdom, Britons enjoy religious liberty now, 
which they did not enjoy in the time of Mr. Claude: 
but epiſcopalians remain in flazy quo. Then epiſ- 
copacy 


(2) Burnet. 
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copacy rioted in the name of Godand king Charles: 
now. non- conformiſts reſt happy beneath revolu- 
tional ſhade, 

At the time of Claude's conference, cruel arch- 
biſhop Sheldon was juſt dead. He had been a 
humble diſciple of that great patron of perſecuting 
power, Lord Clarendon, (3) and continued all his 
days a moſt inveterate enemy of the non- conformiſts, 
a tool of the prerogative, a man, who made a jeſt 
of religion, any farther than it was a politica 
engine of ſtate, (4) Him Sancroft ſucceeded, and 
now figured away at the head of affairs; that San- 
croft, who went to Crete in ſearch of epiſcopacy z 
(5) that Sancroft, who was frightened out of bas 
wits at king James's aſſumption of arbitrary power 
when it ſhook its black rod over epiſcopacy, and 
went to the Tower rather than ſubmit to it: but 


who had contributed, with his aſſociates, more 


than all the nation befide, to advance prerogative 
above law, when it might cruſh the non-confor- 
miſts ; that Sancroft, who like a mariner in a 
ſtorm at ſea, © prayed fervently to the God of 
peace for an univerſal bleſſed union of al! reformed 


| churches at home and abroad ;” that archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, in a word, who was deprived for 
Facobitiſm at the revolution; that was the man, 
who, with Compton, Gunning, and others like 
themſelves, then managed the doctrine of autho- 
rity ſo as to exclude chriſtian liberty. (6 | 


This 


(3) Burnet, . 
(4) Neal's Hiſt. of Puritans, ann. 1677. 
- (5) See Vol. I. of this Eſſay, page 197, note. 
(6) See Burnet—Neal—Calamy—8&c. Moſheim, cent. xvid 
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This very year the penal laws were in full force 
againſt non-conformiſts, and the execution of them 
in the hands of their avowed enemies. This year 
an inſurrection, if not a maſſacre, was intended. 
In this bleſſed plan Pope Innocent XI. Cardinal 
Howard, and many other great men, were con- 
cerned, Churchmen were to kill diſſenters, and 
papiſts them, the king was to be murdered, and 
the kingdom held in fee. (7) My God! what cala- 
miries has popery produced! a 

An anglican biſhop wrote to Mr. Claude for 
advice, as he pretended, how to conduct himſelf 
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toward the Engliſh non-confortnjſts. Mr. Claude 


knew well enough, if he cenſured epiſcopacy 


too ſeverely, his beloved refugees would ſuffer 


for it: and if he treated it too mildly, his 


letter would be paraded about England to 


ſerve a bad cauſe; the clergy of France would all 
riſe up againſt him, for even they affected to hold 
a pacifick epiſcopacy ; and all his own preſby- 
terian churches in France would conſider him as a 
man, who ignorantly or wickedly built in Eng- 
land what he had deſtroyed at home. In this de- 
licate ſituation the eyes of all were upon him, and 
though he could not break the ſnare, which the 
wily prieſt had ſet, yet he avoided the miſchief 
intended by it, with the utmoſt caution, He 
wrote: but finding the complaiſance of his 
firſt letter abuſed, he wrote a ſecond, and exceed- 
ingly blamed the rigour of the epiſcopal party in 
England. The prieſt, with true facerdotal dupli- 
city complimented Mr. Claude: but went no more 
to that foreign market to purchaſe praiſe for home 
conlumption. He never printed Claude's laſt 
Yo. 1 ä letter: 
(7) Neal, Vol. H. chap. 10. ann. 1678, 
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letter: but Mr. Iſaac Claude publiſhed it after his 
father's death. (8) Here then was no religious 
liberty. Let us enquire for it in Mr. Claude's own 
community. | | 

The firſt French reformers were of various ſen- 


| timents both in doctrine and diſcipline : but the 


vicinity of Geneva, Lauſanne, and other cities, 
which adhered to Calvin's ſyſtem, together with 
the incredible zeal of this eminent man, and his 


two colleagues, Beza and Farel, affected France 


ſo as to engage the far greater part to adopt the 
preſbyterian diſcipline. Accordingly, they held 
in the courſe of one hundred years, twenty- nine 
national ſynods. The firſt was held at Paris, in 
z 559, where Francis de Morell, Lord of Callonges, 
was preſident, and the laſt at Loudon, Nov. 10, 
1659. In that, which was held at Alez in 1620, 
the deciſions of the council of Dort were adopted. 
The following oath was © taken by all the ſynod, 
and ORDERED by them to be read in all provincial 
zynods and univerſities, to be allowed, ſworn to, 


and ſigned by paſtors, elders, and profeſſors of 


the univerſities, and by all, who pretended to be 


received into the miniſtry. If any one rejected 


the doctrines decreed by the canons of the council, 
either in whole or in part, and refuſed to make 
oath of his conſent and approbation, the Synod 
ordained, that ſuch refuſer ſhould not be admitted 


to any charge or employment eccleſiaſtical or ſcho- 
laſtical whatſoever.” This is the form of the oath. 


* I], A. B. do ſwear and proteſt in the fight of 


God, and this holy afſembly, that I do receive, 


approve of, and embrace all the doctrine taught and 
8 | agreed 


(8) Oeuvres Poſthumes, tom. v. 
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agreed upon in the national ſynod of Dert, as entirely 
conformable to the word of God, and that con- 
feſſion of faith, which is profeſſed in our churches. 
I do ſwear and promiſe, moreover, to perſevere 
during life, in the profeſſion of the ſaid doctrine 
and to maintain it to the utmoſt of my power, and 
that neither in pulpit, nor in ſchools, nor in writ- 
ing will I depart from THAT RULE.” . , . Then 


follow a few lines condemnatory of Arminianiſm, 
and the whole cloſes with theſe words . . . © So 


help me, God! and be merciful to me, as I ſwear 
all as above, without any equivocation or mental 
reſervation.” What a wide field of ſpeculation 


opens here! but we only aſk, by what authority Aasxv. 10. 
was this yoke put upon the necks of another man SRom. xiv. 4. 


diſciples? and can a church thus conſtituted be 
ſaid to poſſeſs religicus liberty? (9) Let me be 
allowed to ſay, liberty of diſſembling, liberty of 
prevaricating, liberty of departing to ſeek redreſs 
cilewhere, none of theſe is liberty to be religious 
in ſuch a community. 


Sacred religious liberty] whither art thou fled! 
where ſhall I find thee ! methinks I hear thy Pian 


tive voice in the wilderneſs. Lovely inhabitant of 
the deſert! how beautiful are thy feet even on the 
rugged mountains! how enlivening thy voice ! 
lift it up with ſtrength, and ſay unto the cities, 
Peace, peace, behold your God. a 
Whether the fourth community, of which we 
now ſpeak, came from the valleys of Piedmont, or 
whether it originated among thoſe reformers, who, 
conſiſtent with their own principles, made pure 


4 4 ſcripture 


(9) Ruick's Synodicon,—Maimbourg's Peaceable method, 
See Herport on oaths. 
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furipture the rule of reformation, it is certain, ſome 
ſocieties appeared, very early, advocates for congre- 
gationalchurch-government. The churches included 
both baptiſts and independents. Some, as the 
Browniſts, ran liberty into licentiouſneſs; and others, 
as Robinſon in Holland, and Jacob in England, 
ſometimes explained, and arranged, and at other 
times rather cramped matters: but all held the grand 
principle of ſelf-government, and the abſolute in- 
dependence of each congregation on any exterior 
Juriſdiction. Here, as in all fate civil ſocieties, 
the baſes and principles of good government are 
held. Individuals are born free, cach with liberty 
to diſpoſe of himſelf, Several individuals congre- 
gated, carry together ſeparate power, and depoli . 
it in any degree, more or leſs, as the whole think 
fit, in one aggregate ſum, in one or more hands 
for the publick good. Officers, choſen by all to 
hold and diſpenſe this delegated power, are in truſt 
only, conſequently reſponlible to their conſtitu- 
ents, and all their power is conſtitutionally rever- 


tible to the ſource, whence it came, on abuſe of 


the truſt, or at the demiſe of the W As all 
this buſineſs is ſpiritual, power extends over only. 
ſpiritualities. Life, liberty, property, credit, and 
ſo on, are all inſured in another office, entruſted i in 
other hands, under the care of civil governors, 
Here then 1s religious liberty. Various churches 
enjoy it in various degrees: but in thoſe 
churches, where infants are excluded, and where 
all are volunteers, where each ſociety leaſeth itſelf 
and injures nobody, where — * jtion is not 


known, and where blind ſubmiſſion cannot be 
borne; where each ſociety is a ſeparate family, 
and all together a regular confederacy, unpaid for 

believing, 
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believing, and far from the fear of ſuffering; there 
does religious liberty reign. We enjoy this liberty 
in Britain. It ſeems good to our civil governors 


to oblige us to purchaſe it by a reſignation. of ſoine ' 


of our civil. birth-rights. We think this hard. 
However, we pay the price, and enjoy the pur- 
chaſe. 

This fort 1s more- than enable, it is invincible. 
Grant us vox populi vox dei; only allow the PEOPLE 
to be the ſource of power, and we have a wiſh 
equal to that of Archimedes, and as much. more 


glorious as the dignity of directing the world of 


ſpirit is ſuperior to that. of guiding the motion of 
matter, Farewell popery, prelacy, preſbytery, I 
have underſtanding as well as you. My Creator 
gave. me ability to judge for myſelf, My Redeemer: 
brought a charter from Heaven to confirm my right 
of doing ſo, and gave me a rule to guide the exer- 
cite of my right. In the exerciſe of this right I 
may be holy and happy. The univerſe can do 
no more for me. 

This long digreſſion will abbreviate a longer 
narration of the famous diſpute between Boſſuet 
and Claude, which ſet all pens a going through 
England, Holland, and France, James Benigne 
Boſſuet, firſt biſhop of Condom, and laſt biſhop of 
Meaux, was one of the moſt formidable adverſa- 


ries of His time. He was a man of fine natural 


abilities. His addreſs was inſinuating, though his 
pretended eloquence was vile bombaſt. He had 
the ſoupleſſe of a courtier along with as much 
learning and reading as uſually fall to the ſhare of 
a popith prelate. He was in the higheſt reputa- 
tion and power, Privy counſellor, Biſhop of a 
dioceſe, Tutor to the Dauphin, and Almoner to 


the 
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the Queen. He was maſter of all ſorts of diſſimu- 
lation, duplicity, and treachery. He had a heart 
caſed with inhumanity, and a front covered with 
braſs. Archbiſhop Wake in England, Claude in 
France, and numbers more, detected and expoſed 
his falſhoods : but nothing ſtopped his career, he 
rolled on, a mighty torrent of miſchief, driving all 
before him; away went the reputable Fenelon 
along with the contemptible Claude. This finiſhed 
inſtrument of wickedneſs diſputed with Claude at 
the Counteſs de Roye's, in the preſence of ſeveral 
of the nobility. - He had before publiſhed his fa- 
mous expe/ition of the catholick faith, in which 
he had endeavoured fo to explain the doctrines of 
popery, as to prove them perfectly agreeable to 
thoſe of the reformed churches. Even moderate 
papiſts bluſhed for that ſhameful ſacrifice of truth, 
which this audacious diſputant made for the ſake of 
gaining proſelytes. Proteſtants have expoſed his 
abſurdity, and refuted his ſophiſtry a thouſand 
times over: but, after all, there is one argument, 
and that the capital one, which was urged home 
by the prelate, and which lies unanſwered to this 
day. The following is a true tranſlation of his words. 
The ſupreme authority of the church is fo neceſ- 
N ſary to determine. . . the ſenſe of ſcripture, that 
) even our adverſaries, after they have reprobated it 
as an intolerable tyranny among us, have been 
obliged to eſtabliſh it among themſelves: When 
independents openly declared, that every believer 
ought to follow the dictates of his own conſcience, 
without ſubmitting to the authority of any bodies, 
or eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies of men, and on this 
. principle refuſed to ſubmit to the ſynods, that, 
z which was held at Charenton in 1644, re 
this 
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this doctrine for the ſame reaſons, and on account 
of the ſame inconveniences, for which we reject it.“ 
He then goes on to ſhew that the ſynod entertained 
the ſame ideas of independency as the church of 
Rome embraced, He proves from the votes of the 
ſynod, that they allowed no right of private judg- 
ment: bur inſiſted under pain of excommunication, 
that every religious diſpute ſhould be referred to 
conference, from thence to conſiſtory, thence to a 
provincial ſynod, and finally to a national ſynod, 
from which ſupreme court there lay no appeal. 
« Now, adds he, is not this as abſolute a ſub- 
miſſion as we demand ? The independents agree to 
be determined by ſcripture, ſo do you, and ſo do 
we. Wherein then do we differ? They pretend 
to be determined by their own ſenſe of ſcripture: 


but you and we by that ſenſe, which THE cyurcy 


gives it.” Next he proceeds to quote the form of 
thoſe letters miſſive, which the 1ynod held at Vitre 
in 1617, had ordered to be ſent by the provincial 
ſynods, by the hands of their deputies, to the na- 
tional ſynod, conceived in theſe terms, We pro- 
miſe before God to ſubmit to wHaTEVER SHALL BE 
CONCLUDED and reſolved on in your holy aſſembly 
(a tout ce qui ſera conclu.) to obey and execute it to 
the utmoſt of our power, being perſuaded that God 
will preſide among you, and will guide you by his 
holy ſpirit into all truth and equity, according to 
his word.” Exactly our ſtate, exclaims the pre- 
Jate. This is an engagement to admit what the 
next ſynod ſhould appoint, not if it ſhould appear 
to vou agreeable to the word of God: but if it 
ſhould appear ſo to the syNop, For your parts, you 
reſerve no right of examination. You are previouſly 
perſuaded the holy ſpirit will preſide nn 

e 
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The doughty champion has not yet done, he gives 
one puſh more, a home thruſt it is. The 
national ſynod of St. Foi, held in 1578, made an 
attempt to unite Calviniſts and Lutherans in one 
general confeſſion of faith. The provincial ſynods 
were required to authorize deputies to treat of, 
agree, and decide all points of doctrine, and other 


articles concerning an union. The national ſynod 


empowered four experienced miniſters to conduct 


this buſineſs. If it were practicable, the formulary 


was to be ſent to each ſynod for examination: but if 
the ſaid confeſſion of faith could not be conveni- 
ently ſent to be examined by all, then, confiding 
in the wiſdom and prudence of their depuries, they 
empowered them to agree and conclude all matters 
under deliberation, both articles of doctrine, and 
all other things tending to the union of the two 
churches, Here now, ſays the prelate, here are 
four men furniſhed with full power to alter a con- 
feſſion of faith, which you offer to the world as a 
confeſſion perfectly agreeable to the word of God, 
and for the maintenance of which you tell our 
kings, when you preſent it to them, an infinite 
multitude of you are willing to ſhed your blood. 
Pray, what does the catholick church require of 
her members more than the pretended reforrned 
require of theirs ?” (1) | 
Pretended reformed is a title always given by 
papiſts to proteſtants. The reformed in France 
were obliged to name themſelves ſo. The 
national aſſembly held at Tonneins 1614, humbly 
| | entreated 


6 (1) Expof 28 dorine de Þ Egli/. Cathel. par Maſtre 
{ acques Ee Duet. XA. a : : 
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entreated their Majeſties to free them from this 
mortifying neceſſity. This old cant is not yet out 


of date; for non - conforming miniſters in England 
are yet admitted to exerciſe their miniſtry under 
the deſcription of perſons in holy orders, or in 
pretended holy orders. But, in reality, who are 
reformed,” and who are only pretendediy 10; they who 
retain, or they who diſcard the main pillar of 
popery, the transferring of a perſonal concern with 
God to a proxy? Every thing habited in blue or 
black among us we falute THE REVEREND: not 


that we affect empty titles, or attach ideas of power 


to them : but becauſe we mean to bear a publick 
teſtimony to the reality of a right claimed by HR 
PEOPLE, a right of electing their own religious 
officers, and of conferring on them all that validity 
of ordination to office, which daring men in other 
communities have transferred from the people to 
their prieſts. Pretended reformers change the 
name, and preſerve the thing. Real reformers re- 
move the thing and remain indifferent about the 
name. 


It would be endleſs to recite the arguments, and 
deſcribe the books, which fle about in this con- 


troverſy. I will, therefore, take my leave of it, 
and only obſerve, that Boſſuet declared, Mr. 
Claude ſaid the moſt and the beſt, that could be 
ſaid for a bad cauſe, He faid all with the utmoſt 
ſincerity : but prejudices of education, defects in 
a conſtitution of things, examples of parents and 
friends, all operated in this caſe on the humble and 
diffident Claude, who never pretended to infallibi- 
lity. I may venture to add, his ſoul was ſuperior 
to his ſyſtem. A theory of tyranny lay in his 


books and creeds: but he never acted on it in real 
. f n 
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life : but on the ſafer, becauſe the more humane, 
liberal, and generous diſpoſitions of his own good 
Heart. © | 
The epiſcopal clergy continued all this while 
invariably to purfue their favourite plan of extir- 
pating the reformed : but it is not my deſign to 
attend theſe ſanctimonious hypocrites through any 
other of their ſanguinary meaſures than thoſe, 
which affected Mr. Claude. It had long been a 
maxim of court- policy, as Voltaire expreſſes it, to 
kiſs the Pope's feet and tie his hands. The clergy 


knew their intereſt, and as the crown had at this 


time a diſpute with Rome concerning the regale, 
that is, a collation to benefices, the clergy in a 
body waited on his Majeſty to exprefs their ſur- 
prize at the papal claim. They took care, how- 
ever; to play their cards cunningly, by ſending an 
abje&t apology to the Pope, aſſuring him, they 
were obliged to act as they did. In their addreſs 
to the King, they lamented, that the pretended re- 
formed took advantage of their diſpute with Rome 
to ſtrengthen themſelves in ſchiſm and ſedition. 
They opened their convocations with the moſt 
fulſome ſermons and harangues, that the loweſt 


degree of fordidneſs could utter. Boſſuet, like his 


predeceſſor Balaam, ſpouted away in his ſermon 
from Num. xxiv. 5. How goodly are thy tents, O 
Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Iſrael ! A little change, 
foon made by a prelate of genius and erudition, 
metamorphoſed the text into, How goodly is thy 
conclave, O Rome, and thy hierarchy, O Galli- 


can church! Conſequently, how heretical, ſchiſ- 
matical, and ſeditious is the pretended reformed 


conventicle! The man runs metaphor-mad, and 


inflames all the convocation with a ſpecious but a 
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fiery zeal for extirpating hereſy. At the end of 
the ſeſſion they publiſhed inſtructions for the con- 
verſion of their dearly beloved brethren, the ſtray- 
ing ſheep of Chriſt, the pretended reformed. They 
diſperſed circular letters through all the kingdom, 
and therein they inſulted the miſeries of a people, 
already harraſſed to death by their cruelty. Cro- 
codile cries and cant phraſes, compliments and 


curſes, the name of Chriſt and the ſpirit of Anti- 


chriſt, the omnipotege of the throne and the nau- 
ſeous titles of the prelates made up theſe horrible 


inſtruments of deyaſtation, entitled, Circular letters 


of the Aſſembly of the Clergy of France. (2) 
theſe letters; however, Mr. Claude did ſo moſt 
effectually by printing a ſmall piece, entitled, Con- 
ſiderations on the circular letters of the Aſſembly of the 
clergy of France of the year 1682, This anonymous 
book was known to be his, and it did him great 
honour, Several of the prelates were men of birth, 
family and fortune; and, viewing them in this 
point of light, the author paid them ſeveral com- 


pliments, and profeſſed as much reſpect for them 


as was their due: but all of them were the unprin- 
cipled tools of a gloomy tyrant, and were carrying 
on infernal ſchemes of a bloody polity under the 
name of Jeſus Chriſt, In this light he deteſted 


the men, aſſumed an air of true dignity, upbraided 


them with their affected mildneſs, expoſed their ty- 
ranny over conſcience, declared that he did not 
own them for his maſters, and that he took his 


pen only to ſtate the principles of the proteſtants 
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in a fair light, and to vindicate that liberty of con- 
ſcience, which God had given to all mankind, 
Theſe letters of the Aſſembly not producing 
ſuch effects as the prelates hoped, they procured 
an order for the notification of them to all the pro- 
teſtants in the kingdom. The Intendant of each 
province had orders to convene the proteſtant con- 
ſiſtories, to take with him the biſhop's vicar, and 
ſome other attendants, and to go in perſon and read 
the circular letter to each conſiſtory. All the re- 
formed churches fixed their eyes on Charenton, and 
determined to act in this new and difficult caſe as 
Mr. Claude ſhould ſet them an example. Happily, 
Charenton was the firſt conſiſtory ſummoned, and 
Mr. Claude was choſen to anſwer. The conſiſtory 
met. Claude was in the chair. Monſieur the In- 
tendant entered with his train, and read the letter. 
Mr. Claude replied in a few words, well choſen 
and full of ſenſe. He owned the auguſt character, 
with which Monſieur, the Intendant, was veſted 
—he declared, that he and his church had a pro- 
found reſpect for civil magiſtracy— that, as a proof 
ot their ſubmiſſion to it, they had aſſembled to hear 
him read a letter, which contained nothing but af- 
fliction for all the reformed that my Lords the 
prelates challenged their reſpect on account of the 
rank, which his Majeſty had thought proper to 
give them but that, if they pretended in theſe 
letters to ſpeak to them as from an eccleſiaſtical tri- | 
bunal, he was bound in conſcience to declare, that 
neither he nor his church did at all acknowledge 
their authority. This judicious anſwer was in- 
ſtantly printed, and it ſeryed for a model to all the 
other conſiſtories through the kingdom. 
Mr. Claude neglected no opportunity of doing 
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good : but employed thelittle remaining breathing 
time in writing and publiſhing a ſmall practical book. 
on preparation for the Lord's ſupper, from 1 Cor, 
xi. 28. In this admired piece the author develops 
the human heart, follows the {inner through all his 
windings, takes off his maſk, ſhews his miſery, and 
conducts him to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt as his ſo- 
vereign good. This book had a moſt rapid ſale. 
The people would have ex ploded tranſubſtantiation, 
had not the king and the prelates forbidden them. 
About this time, the univerſity of Groningen in- 
vited Mr. Claude to accept of a profeſſorſhip of 
divinity there. The offer was made with all the 
due forms, and with all the inducements, that 
could be deſired: but neither could the church at 
Charenton endure the thought of parting with their 
paſtor, nor could the paſtor bear to leave his flock 
at the approach of the heavieſt ſtorm, that had 
ever fallen on them. He therefore returned a 
handſome anſwer to the univerſity: but begged 
leave to decline the honour intended him. I he 
diſtintereſted ſhepherd of the flock at Charenton 
ſaw the thief and the wolf coming to ſteal, and to 
kill, and to deſtroy: but, not being a hireling, he 
determined not to flee, but to abide, and to lay down, 

if it ſhould be neceſſary, his life for the ſneep. 
Ihe calamities of the proteſtants increaſed every 
day, and the eſtabliſhed clergy ſeemed to ſingle 
out Claude in all their publications .as the ring- 
leader of the hereſy. He, all placid and ſerene in 
his conſcience, anſwered what wanted anſwering, 
and deſpiſed the refit. Aware of the worth of every 
momient, he became more indefatigable than ever, 
He preached very often, and very trankly; he ad- 
viſed and aſſiſted other churches n his 
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hand liberally to all his brethren's neceſſities; and 

preſſed home practical religion in private more than 
ever. His church was now a noble ſight; the 
countenances and the tears of his crouded auditories 
produced tenderneſs and zeal in occaſional preach- 

ers, and excited the idea of a ſhipwrecked people 
climbing up a rock of hope. Sleep, and whiſper- 
inz, and compliments, and all the diſgraces of 
chriſtian worſhip were baniſhed theſe aſſemblies, 


while all acts of piety and benevolence ſupplied 


their place. . 
At length the fatal year arrived, in which the 


long laid plot of extirpating proteſtantiſm, begun 


and conducted by thoſe infernal inſtruments of deſ- 
potiſm called BisHoys of France, was to be exe- 
cuted. In May the clergy held an Aſſembly at 
Verſailles. Their deputies, as uſual, harangued 
BaJAzZET, (3) congratulated him for the ſucceſs of 


his deſign to extirpate hereſy, extolled the glory he 


had acquired by oppreſſing the reformed, above all 
the victories that he had ever obtained. In de- 
Fance of all the blood flowing in the Cevennes, and 
in all the diſtant provinces, and in ſpite of all the 
groans, that iſſued from gallies, baniſhments and 
dungeons, they aſſured the tyrant, he had raiſed 
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without fire or ſword. However, to make neat 


faſhionable work they added eight and twenty lit- 


tle articles more, all deſpotick and penal, which 


were yet to be done to finiſh off the exploit. This 
kind of orators have a patent for lying, and death 
and the devil have a commiſſion, the firſt from 
Lewis, and the laſt from the pope, to ſilence all, 
who dare contradict them. Dy 

The old Chancellor, Father Le Tellier, per- 
ceiving he ſhould die before the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, obtained of the king by frequent importu- 
nities, that the grand affair, THE REVOCATION OF 
THE EDICT oF NanTz, ſhould be put off no longer; 
but that he might have the honour to put the ſeal 
to it before he expired. He was indulged, the 
edict was prepared, the ſeal was put to it Oct. 18th, 

and four days after it was regiſtered in the chamber 
of vacations, This ſuperannuated old ſinner was 
ſo infatuated as to adopt Simeon's words, when he 


October. 
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ſealed the inſtrument. It was the laſt act of his 29, 30. 


chancellorſhip, and he died ſoon after with theſe 
words in his mouth, I will ſing of the mercies of the 
Lord for ever. His panegyriſt ſays, he went on 
Singing the reſt of the pſalm when he got to heaven,” I 
am not ſure of that, I only know, all the biſhops 
attended his funeral in their habits, and Archbiſhop 
Flechier, a very good man, when he was not or- 
dered to be wicked, preached the funeral-oration, 


ſſnid all the fine things he could invent, and declared 


that to be a p1ovs edit, a triumph of RELIGI0N, 
a moſt glorious monument of the iE of the king, 
(4) that edict, I ſay, which condemned two m 
| lions 
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lions of rational beings to ruin for exerciſing their 
own reaſon in matters of religion, and did ſo in di- 
rect violation of oaths, and publick inſtruments, 
and all the ties, that uſually bind mankind. | 
The edict was not yet publiſbed under the ſeal, 
and the church at Charenton. obtained an order of 
council for the continuance of their publick wor- 
ſhip, till ic ſhould be ſo. They obtained the favour, - 
and ſpent their time 1n faſting, praying, preaching, 
ſettling their affairs, as well as they could, and de- 
liberating whither to flee, and what to do. - What 
oceans of ſorrow for Claude at Paris, while Le Tel- 
lier was ſinging the eighty-ninth pſalm in heaven! 
The mercileſs biſhops, loth to do the «devil's 
work by halves, artfully ſet one ſnare more for 
Mr. Claude. They procured a publication of the 
December. edict under the ſeal on Thurſday Dec. 18th, and 
they took care to give the conſiſtory at Charenton 
legal notice of it. They knew the edict could not 
be regiftered in parliament till the next week, and 
they hoped the proteſtants would meet on the in- 
tervening Lord's day. for publick worſhip, In 
ſuch a caſe, chey intended to come into the church, 
ſpeak to the people, and embroil them with the ci- 
vil powers. Between the king and the parliament, 
prerogative. and law, they intended, as between 
two milſtones, to grind the reformed to powder. 
The better to ſucceed, they cancealed their trea- 
chery; and, as they took no ſteps on the publi- 
cation of the edict toward ſeizing the church, the 
good people ſuppoſed, compaſſion had for once en- 
tered the heart of a biſhop, and that the ſmall 
conſolation of one, laſt, farewell Lord's: day wor- 
_ ſhip, was a favour intended them, Mr, Claude 
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knew the men too well not to diſtruſt a favour 
coming from ſuch ſuſpected hands. He, there- 
fore, diſſuaded the miniſters from preaching, and 
the people from aſſembling ; they agreed, and the 
church at Charenton was ſhut on the Lord's day. 
Some thought, Mr. Claude took a haſty ſtep : bur 
others better informed ſaid, it was a maſterly 
ſtroke. It was a turn given to the rudder of a 
great ſhip, that was going to be wrecked ; it came 
from the hand of a ſkilful pilot, whom God enabled 
to ſave the paſſengers, when he could not prevent 
the wreck of the veſſel: | 

The eccleſiaſticks, ſeeing their deſign defeated, 
and knowing by long Experience that Claude muſt 
be the man, who had rendered their ſcheme abor-. 
tive, were enraged beyond their uſual meaſure; 
and declared, with true epiſcopal heroiſm, they 
would prevent his future over officious care of his 
flock, and ſpare him the pain of ſeeing their diſ- 
perſion. They made their threatening good, On 
Monday, Dec. 22, the edict was regiſtered in par- 
liament. Fifteen days were allowed the miniſters 
to depart the kingdom. The biſhops found means 
to abridge this time in regard to Mr. Claude, and 
at ten o'clock on Monday forenoon he received 
orders to quit the kingdom within twenty-four 
hours. One of the king's footmen was appointed 
to attend him to the frontiers of France. Mr. 
Claude was prepared for the event, and received 
the order as became a chriſtian. 55 
When God created John Claude, he laid him 
under the fatal neceſſity of committing the unpar- 
donable ſin in the account of thoſe deſpotick hypo- 
crites, popiſn prelates, Theſe men never forgive 
the man, who has penetration enough to diſcover 
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the true ſprings of their actions, and rectitude and 
benevolence enough to abhor and expoſe them: 
Such men as Claude are not made up to their mind. 
An ignorant monk, who does not know the world, 


a needy ſpendthrift in diflreſs for fear of his credi- 


tors, a daſtardly cringing creature, who dare not 
call his ſoul his own, a lover of eaſe, a ſlave to - 
praiſe, theſe, and others like them, are formed for 


ſervitude, and lick the feet of their lords the pre- 


lates, who, in great wiſdom and piety, in pure love 


to their ſouls, and in a primitive laudable zeal for 
the glory of God, condeſcend to lead them through 
life in epiſcopal chains. | þ 


On Tueſday morning, Dec. 23, the Man of 
God took coach at Paris for Bruſſels, intending to 
go and reſide with his only ſon, who was then paſtor 
of the Walloon church at the Hague. The king's - 


Footman treated him with all poſſible civility, his 


merit commanding the man's reſpect. At every 


Rage he was complimented by perſons of diſtinction, 


He ſlept one night at Cambray. The father rector 
of the Jeſuits did him the honour of a viſit, and 


the houſe preſented him with what was in ſeaſon. 


At length he arrived at the Hague, and, in receiv- 
ing and returning the embraces of his family, for 


that evening, forgat his perils, and the remains of a 


fit of ſickneſs, which he had before he left Paris. 


A few days after his arrival, he had the honour 
of paying his reſpects to the prince and princeſs of 
Orange, and to the chief perſons of the ſtate. He 
was received in a manner, that overwhelmed his 


ſoul with joy; and he often declared, he could not 
ſufficiently admire the magnanimity of thoſe illuſ- 
trious men, who, the moment they quit an aſſem- 
| bly, where they have appeared veſted with the 
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majeſty of a ſovereign ſtate, converſe with other men 
as if they thought them fellow- citizens. The con- 
traſt between this court and that of France may 


vell be ſuppoſed to ſtrike our exile. Dignity. here 
muſt ſeent-the ſoft majeſty of angels: but dignity 


there the ferocious ſwell of devils. | 
The Elector of Brandenburg endeavoured to pre- 
vail with Mr. Claude to ſettle in his territories: 


but for particular reaſons he declined it. The 


ſtates provided for him at the Hague in a man- 
ner, which ſhewed their great opinion of his merit. 
The prince of Orange too ſettled a conſiderable 
penſion on him. Here, then, he enjoyed all ima- 
ginable quiet. His houſe was the aſylum of all 
the diſperſed, and many a long night and day did 


he ſit to hear their lamentable tales, ſoothing their 


ſorrows, quieting their fears, reconciling their minds 
to a wiſe providence, and juſtifying the ways of 
God to men. Here he collected authentick mate- 


rials for his laſt work, The complaints of the Pro- 


teſtants of France. He underſtood, that Boſſuet, 
and the other French prelates, had the conſummate 
impudence to affirm, that the government had uſed 
no force toward the proteſtants, that the biſhops 
had converted them by reaſon, and argument, and 
gentle meaſures. - Shocked at the accumulated im- 


piety of the men, he ſtated the facts, painted the 


biſhops in their own colours, publiſhed the book, 


and appealed to all Europe. All Europe (except 


the Pope, and our James II. who cauſed the book 
to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman, ) 
all Europe ecchoed, Everlaſting infamy cover the 
biſhops of France! : Ws ES 

Mr, Claude's courſe of life at the Hague was, 


in general, this. He roſe early, worſhipped God 
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in private, and afterward with his family, The 
forenoon he ſpent in ſtudy, afternoons he devoted 
to viſitors, for the people, who ſought to converſe 
with him, were innumerable: He ate a light and 


early ſupper, and received after it his intimate 


friends. Here, ſays one of them, in thoſe hours 
of freedom, in thoſe eaſy converſations, we ſaw the 
very Mr, Claude. His ſerious openneſs of heart, 
his wiſe and affable converſation, his penetratir 
genius and ſweet temper, afforded us the highe 
delight, Theſe converſations always ended with 
the uſual exerciſes of piety in his family. The 
company departed, and he retired to bed.” 

There was, at this time, no regular preaching 
in the Walloon church. Mr. Claude, however, 
preached there occaſionally in his ſon's ſtead, and 
at other times elſewhere. Going to pay his re- 
ſpects to the Elector of Brandenburg ar Cleve, the 
Duke deſired him to preach in his palace at two in 
the afternoon. Mr. Claude did ſo from theſe 
words, F any man be in Chriſt, he is a new creature, 
and ſo on. His highneſs was extremely pleaſed 
with the ſermon, and he expreſſed his ſatisfaction 
to Mr. Claude in the moſt ample manner. The 
prince and princeſs of Orange often required him 
to preach before them. Mr. Claude had not a fine 
voice : but his auditors were always charmed with 
his ſermons; and it was a ſmart ſaying of a 
gentleman, who was aſked after ſermon, how he 
liked the preacher. Every voice will be for him, 
ſaid he, except his own. 

It was on December the 25th, 1686, that Mr. 
Claude preached one of his nobleſt ſermons before 
their royal highneſſes, from Luke i. 30, &c. The 
auditors were all extremely affected with this diſ- 
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courſe, and paſſed the higheſt encomiums on it: 


All thought the preacher excelled himſelf : bur 
little did they think, that, while he uttzred him- 
ſelf with great eagerneſs, and was heated in his 
work, he was catching that illneſs, which would 
bring him to the grave. 

In the evening he found himſelf uncommonly 
weary. In the night he had a fever, with violent 
pains all over him. Each following day he became 
worſe and worſe, and all perceived his diſſolution 
approaching. 


On Monday, Jan. 6, he ſent for the ſenior paſtor 


of the church, to whom in the preſence of all his 
family he expreſſed himſelf thus. Sir, I was de- 
firaeus to ſee you, and to make my dying declaration be- 
fore you. I am a miſerable ſinner before God. 1 moſt 
heartily beſeech him to ſhew me mercy for the ſake of 
our Lord Feſus Chrit. I hope he will hear my prayer. 
He has premiſed to hear the cries of repenting ſinners. 
J adore him for bleſſing my miniſiry. It has not been 
fruitleſs in his church; it is an effect of God's grace, 
and I adore his providence for it. 

After pauſing awhile he added. I have carefully 


examined all religions. None appear to me worthy of 


the wiſdom of God, and capable of leading man to hap- 
pineſs, but the chriſtian religion, I have diligently 
ſtudied popery and the reformation. The proteſtant re- 
ligion, I think, is the only good religion. It is all found 
in the holy ſcriptures, the word of God. From this as 
from a fountain all religion muſt be drawn. Scripture 


?s the root, the proteſtant religion is the trunk and 


branches of the tree, It becomes you all to keep fleady 
| 70 it. The paſtor told him, he was not ſurprized 


to hear him expreſs himſelf ſo, after what he had 


preached and printed in books, which had ſo greatly 
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edified the church. Ah! Break off, ſaid he, 
interrupting him, let us not ſpeak of praiſes at a tire 
when moments are ſo precious, and when they ought to 
be employed to a better uſe, Here, being fatigued, 
he aſked to be put to bed. 

He frequently ſpoke of the happineſs of thoſe, 
who had left France for religion, and beſought his 
family and friends to prize liberty of conſcience. 
Mrs. Claude aſked him one day, whether he was 
not ſorry to leave her? No, replied he, I am going 
to my God, and I leave you in his hands in à free 
country. What can I defire more either for you or 
anyſelf ? 

Not being able to ſit up, he defired a friend to 


write, as he dictated, a letter to the prince of 


Orange, It was mort, gratulatory, and pathetick. 
With ſome trouble he ſigned it. His highneſs re- 
ceived it with great condeſcenſion ; and, all hero 
as he was, he perceived, as he peruſed it, that he 
was a man as well as the writer, He bleſſed, and 
wept for the departing Claude. 

A week before he died, withtrue patriarchal dig- 
nity, he ſat up in his bed, and aſked to ſpeak with 


his fon, and family. Son, ſaid he, tenderly embracing 


him, I am leaving you. The time of my departure is 
at hand. Silence, and ſobs, and floods of tears 
followed, each claſped in the others arms. The 
family all came, and aſked his bleſſing. Maſt 
willingly, replied he, will I give it you. Mrs. Claude 
kneeled down by the bed- ſide. My wife, ſaid he, 
I bave always tenaerly loved you. Be not afflifted at 
my death. The acath of the ſaints is precious in the 
fight of God. In you ] have ſeen a fincere piety. 1 
bleſs God fer it. Be conſtant in ſerving him with your 
whole heart. He will bleſs you. 4 recommend my 2 
an 
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and his family to you, and I beſeech the Lord to bleſs 
you, , To his ſon, who, with an old ſervant, was 
kneeling by his mother, he ſaid, among other 
things, Son, you have choſen the good part. Perform 


your office as a good paſtor, and God will Bleſs you. 


Love and reſpef your mother. Be mindful of this do- 
meſtick. Tate care ſhe want nothing as long as ſhe 
lives. I give you all my bleſſing. The afflicted family 
had not the power of making any anſwer, their 
tears and their ſilence ſpoke for them. The paſtor 
being preſent, Mr. Claude deſired him to pray, 
adding, Be ſbort, . I am ſo oppreſſed, that I can 


only attend to two of the great truths of religion, the 


mercy of God, and the gracious aids of his holy ſpirit. 


After this a delirium ſeized him. He had, how-_ 
ever, his ſenſes at times, and always employgd thoſe 


moments in edifying his attendants. Môfl. Du 
Vivie viſiting him in a lucid interval, and aſking 
him of the ſtate of his mind, he ſaid with a dell- 
berate compoſure, I know whom I have believed, and 
Tam perſuaded be is able to keep that, which I have 
committed unto him againſt that day. Another time 
the ſenior paſtor aſked him, Do you know me, Sir? 
Yes, replied he, you are my paſior . . My whole re- 
courſe is to the mercy of God . . I expett a better life 
than this . . . help to fortify my meditations hy your 
. Prayers. Speaking at another time, to his ſon, he 
ſaid, Son, our Lord Feſus Chriſt is my only righteouſ- 
. meſs, I need no other, he is all. ſuſficiet. 
When Monſ. Arbuſſe delired from the pulpic 
before prayer the prayers of the congregation for 
one of their brethren extremely ill, who deſerved to 
be lamented by all good people, the congregation 
looked and liſtened : but when he added the fick per- 
ſon was Mr, Claude, the whole aſſembly burſt into a 


— 


ly 


2 Tim. i. 7 


12. 


flood 
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flood of tears. Publick prayer was repeatedly of- 


fered for him: but the time of his departure was 
come, and on January 13, in the ſixty eighth year 
of his age, he reſigned his ſoul into the hands of 
God, who gave it. 

Thus lived, and thus died the ineſtimable John 


Claude. Forty two years he ſerved the church of 


God ith all humility of mind, and with many tears, 
and temptations, which befel him by the lying in wait 
of men worſe than Fews, though called chriſtians. 
In France he was in the higheſt reputation. His 


friends loved him, and his adverſaries feared him, 


His baniſhment completed his credit abroad. His 
name has paſſed with luſtre into other countries, 
and he yet lives and ſpeaks among us by his excel- 
lent works. | | 

Mr. Iſaac Claude, after the deceaſe of his father, 
publiſhed five octavo volumes, his poſthumous 


works. The following treatiſe is part of the firft 


volume. The fecond and third volumes contain 
a body of chriſtian divinity. The fourth conſiſts 
of theſes, expoſitions of paſſages of ſcripture, and 
ſo on. The fifth contains letters on religion, and 
on various ſubjects. As three of theſe letters clear 
up an article in our church-hiſtory, which regards 
Mr. Claude, I cannot perſuade myſelf to put a pe- 
riod to this account without endeavouring to place 
it in its true light. | 

In the year 2680 Dr. Stillingfleet, who had made 
himſelf known by publiſhing an oily book with a 
naſty title, (5) and who afterward obtained the bi- 
ſhoprick of Worceſter by another book affirming 


the right of biſhops to vote in parliament in ea- 


pital 


(5) A weapon-/alve for the church's wenn. 1695. 
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capital caſes ; he who pleaded for that odious tyrant 


Laud, and who thought Locke's eſſay dangerous 


to the faith ; Stillingfleer, I ſay, preached a ſermon 
before the Lord Mayor on the miſchief of ſeperation, 
and became a ſower of diſcord among brethren |! 
It was the price of perferment then. This was 
printed, and in it the diſſenters were all condemned 
as ſchiſmaticks, and gravely adviſed not to com- 
plain of perſecution. Owen, Baxter, Alſop, Howe 
and others, anſwered this ſeditious libel with great 
clearneſs and ſpirit, The prieſt, driven to diſtreſs, 
got Compton, Biſhop of London, to write to 
Claude, Le Moyne, and other French preſbyteri- 
ans, for their opinion of Engliſh preſbyterianiſm. 
They gave complaiſant : but wary anſwers, Theſe 
letters of French non-conformiſts were publiſhed 
by Stillingfleet as ſuffrages for epiſcopacy, and 
againſt non-conformity, and they were tacked to 
a book of his own about ſchiſm. There could 
not be a more glaring abſurdity; for no art can 
make that a crime at Dover, which 1s at the ſame 
time a virtue at Calais. Epiſcopacy and non-con- 
formity reſt on the ſame arguments in both king- 
doms, and a man, who does not know this, 1s not 


fit to write on the controverſy between non- con- 


formiſts and epiſcopalians. Mr. Claude complained 
bitterly of this ungenerous treatment: but the 
letters, that contained theſe complaints, were con- 
cealed till his death. Our hiſtorian, Neale, there- 
fore, fell into the miſtake of allowing, that the 
French preſbyterians favoured Engliſh epiſcopacy : 
but very properly adds, their ſuffrages, ſuppoſing 
them to be given againſt us, were of no value in 

Vor. . h | an 
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an argument, which was not to be determined by 
a majority of votes. ( (6) | 

After Mr, Claude's deceaſe, his ſon printed the 
letters. In one to a Lady, who had ſent him the 
biſhop's packet, dated at Paris, April 16, 1681, 
he declares—that he was aſtoniſhed to ſee his letter 
printed—that he wiſhed to ſee chriſtians united: 
but that he had written on the ſubject with great 
caution—that his chief deſign was to remove that 
calumny, which ſome had caſt on them, charging 
them with denying the poſſibility of being ſaved in 
the epiſcopal church—that he had freely taxed the 
biſhops with their ſeverity—and that he had only 
expreſſed his deſire of union in the form of a wiſh. 
All this is very different from a juſtification of 
epiſcopal tyranny, In another letter to Compton 
of the ſame date, he tells him that he had received 
the book and his own letter : but that he did not 
underſtand Engliſh enough to judge of them—that 
he never intended to have his letter printed that, 
had Stillingfleet conſulted him, he would not have 
agreed to the publication of it, * I am perſuaded, 
adds he, you will not take it ill, if I ſay, on your 
ſide, you ought to contribute all you can to an 
union with the non-conformiſts without a party 
{pirit, and with all prudence and moderation. You, 
my lords the biſhops, are blamed for your eager- 
neſs to perſecute others by penal laws as if they 
were enemies. You are blamed for your church- 
government, which, it is ſaid, is as arbitrary and 
deſpotic over miniſters as that of the popiſh pre- 
lates. You are complained of for not admitting 
any perion to the miniſtry without making oath 
that epiſcopacy is of divine right, which is a cruel 


rack 


(6) Hiſt. of Pur. 
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rack for conſcience. You are complained of for 
requiring the miniſters of other proteſtant churches 
to be re-ordained, when they come among you, 
while you admit others, ordained by popiſn pre- 
lates, to exerciſe their miniſtry without re-ordina- 
tion, Your biſhops are blamed for their rigid 
attachment to offenſive ceremonies, for which they 
contend tanquam pro aris et focis. In the name of 
God, my Lord, endeavour to remove theſe grounds 
of complaint, if they be true; or, if they be not, 
clear yourſelves, and let all Europe know, that 
there is nothing, which the glory of God, and the 
good of his church require of you, that you are 
not ready to do; for, allow me to tell you, it is 
not enough for your juſtification to affirm, that 
your own miniſtry is lawful, and that they, who 
ſeparate from you, are guilty of ſchiſm ; you muſt 
go on, and prove that you give no cauſe, no pre- 
text for ſeparation that on the contrary you do all 
in your power to prevent it and that, far from 
chafing and irritating people's minds, you endea- 
vour by all gentle methods to conciliate them. I 
beg pardon, my Lord, if I have given too freely 
into the emotions of my own zeal, dec 
The caſe, then, is this. Epiſcopalians, not 
being able to maintain their cauſe by argument, 
endeavoured to do it by majority of votes. In 
order to procure theſe, they ſent a falſe ſtate of 
the caſe to the French proteſtants. The French, 
as ſoon as they underſtood the true ſtate of the 
cale, complained of having been treated with 
duplicity, aud declared againſt the biſhops, and 
againſt the cauſe, which they were endeavouring 


to ſupport. 
h 2 Had 
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Had Mr. Claude lived a hundred years longer, 


he would have ſeen now and then a Burnet and a 
Hoadley making a few feeble efforts to relieve 
conſcience: but generally ſuſpected, often abuſed, 
and always carried along the ſtream by a ſucceſſion 
of Stillingfleets and Comptons, He would have 
ſeen a modeſt petition for freedom from penal 


laws, unaccompanied with any requeſt for eſtab- 


Iiſhment, incorporation, preferment, or even the 
crumbs that fall from rectorial tables, rejected by 
Engliſh biſhops. He would have been convinced, 
that it would be doing ſuch men too much honour 
ever hereafter to aſk their votes in favour of re- 
ligious liberty, either in the daitardly fawning 
ſtyle of free and candid diſquiſitions, or in the ner- 
vous language of petitioning non- conformiſts, ha- 
bituated to free inquiry at home, and frankneſs 
of expreſſion abroad. In a word, he would have 
been more non-conformable than ever; he would 
have laid with one of old,{7)IT wiLL WALK AT LI- 


BERTY, FOR I SEEK THY PRECEPTS, I WILL SPEAK 
OF THY TESTIMONIES ALSO BEFORE KINGS, AND 


WILL NOT BE ASHAMED, REMOVE FROM ME THE 
WAY OF LYING, AND GRACIOUSLY GRANT ME THY 


LAW | | 
(7) Pſal. exix. 45. 46. 29. 
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ON THE 


COMPOSITION of a SERMON. 


— r. — 


A I 
On the Choice of Texts. (1) 


HERE are in general jve parts of a ſermon, 
the exordium, the connection, the diviſion, 
the diſcuſſion, and the application: but, as con- 
nection and diviſion are parts which ought to be 


(1) The preſent cuſtom of 
reading a text of ſcripture, to 
ferve for the ground of a diſ- 
courſe, is derived from the 
time of Ezra. Before that time 
the prophets, and before them 
the patriarchs, delivered in 
public aſſemblies ſometimes 
prophecies, and ſometimes 
moral inſtructions for the edi- 
fication of the people. Noah 
was a preacher of righteouſneſs ; 
and Enoch, the ſeventh from 
Vor. ts 


extremely 


Adam, prophefied. At the re- 
turn of the Jews from the 
Babyloniſh captivity, Ezra 
made, as he ought, the writ- 
ings of Moſes the rule of his 
reformation of the church : 
But, as the people in the ſe- 
venty years of their captivity 
had almoſt loſt the language 


in which their pentateuch was 


written, it became neceſſary 
to explain, as well as to read 
the ſcriptures to them. Ac- 


cordingly - 


'F 


( 2-2) 


extremely ſhort, we can properly reckon only 
three parts; exordium, diſcuſſion, and application. 
However, we will juſt take notice of connection 
and diviſion after we have ſpoken a little on the 
choice of texts, and on à few general rules of 


diſcuſſing them. (2) 


cordingly we are told, that 
Ezra, accompanied by ſeveral 
Levites, in a public congre- 
gation of men and women, 
aſcended a pulpit, opened.the 
book of the law, (the people 
all riſing from their ſeats on 
his opening the book.) ad- 
dreſſed a prayer to God, to 
which the people ſaid Amen, 
and read in the law of God 
diſtinftly, and gave the. ſenſe, 
and cauſed them to underſtand 
the reading, Neh. viii. 6,7,8. 
In later times Mo/es was thus 
read in the ſynagogues every 
ſabbath-day, Acts xv. 21. To 
this laudable cuſtom our Sa- 
viour conformed, and, in the 
ſynagogue at Nazarcth, read 
a pafſage in Iſaiah, cloſed the 
book, after he had read it, re- 
turned it to the miniſter, ſat 
down, and preached from the 
text. Luke iv. 16, &c. The 
apoſtles followed his example, 
Acts xvii. 4. the primitive 
fathers theirs, and the cuſ- 
tom prevails over all the chriſ- 
tian world at this day. This 
practice, however, was inter- 
rupted in the dark times of 
| POpery'3 and the ethics of Ari/- 
totle were read in many 
churches on Sundays, inſtead 
of the holy ſcriptures, as 
Melancthon and others teſ- 


I. Never 


tif. See Bayle's gen. dict. 
Ariſtotle, rem. U. 

(2) Biſhop Wilkin ſays, 
« Preaching ſhould have its 
rules and canons, whereby 
men may be directed to the 
eaſieſt and readieſt way for the 
practice of it. Beſides all aca- 
demical ſtudies of ges, 
ſciences, divinity, &c. beſides 
all theſe, there is a particular 
art ef praaching. Two abili- 
ties are requiſite in every one; 
2 underſtandingof ſound 
doctrine, and an ability to 
propound, confirm, and ap- 
ply it to others. The firſt may 
be without the other; and, as 
a man may be a good /awwyer, 
and yet not a good pleader; 
ſo he may be a good divine, 
and yet not a good preacher. 


One reaſon why men of emi- 


nent. I irs are ſo flow and un- 
{ſkilful herein is, becauſe they 
have not been verſed in this 


ſtudy, and are therefore un- 


acquainted with thoſe proper 
rules and directions by which 
they ſhould be guided in the 
attaining and exerciſe of this 
gift. It hath been the uſual 


courſe at the univerſity, ta 
venture upon this calling in 
= Oy overhaſty manner. 
ch aſſed 
ſtu- 


3, 


When ſcholars have 
over their philoſophic 


1 
1. Never chooſe ſuch texts as have not a complete 
ſenſe, for only impertinent and fooliſh people will 
attempt to preach from one or two words, which 
ſignify nothing. | 
2. Not only words which have a complete ſenſe 
of themſelves muſt be taken: but they mag 


alſo include 1he complete ſenſe of the writer, whoſe 


words they are; for it is his language, and they 
are his fentiments, which you explain. (3) For 


dies, and made ſome little 
entrance on divinity, they 
preſently think themſelves fit 
for the pulpit, without any 
farther enquiry, as if the gift 
of preaching, and ſacred ora - 


tory, was not a diſtinct art of 


itſelf. This would be counted 
very prepoſterous in other 
matters, if a man ſhould pre- 
ſume of being an orator be- 
cauſe he was a logician, or to 
practiſe phyſic becauſe he had 
learned philoſophy,” &c. 
Wilkiz*s Ecclefraftes. 
(3) The preacher muſt take 
the ſenſe of the auriter. Of- 
fences againſt this obvious 
rule are numberleſs: but, in- 
ſtead of exemplifying the rule 
from the reveries of learned 
theologiſts, we will give an 
example of a ſimilar effort of 


extraordinary genius, which 


example, 


will anſwer the ſame purpoſe. 
Peter le Loyer, counſellor in 
the preſidial court of Angers, 
was one of the moſt learned 
men of his age, and at the 
ſame time one of the greateſt 
viſionaries in the world. He 
found in one ſingle line in 
Homer, his chriſtian name, 
his ſurname, the name of the 
village in which he was born, 
the name of the province in 
which that village is ſituated, 
and the name of the kingdom, 
of which that province is a 
part. He printed a work on 
the origin, migrations, &c. 
of divers nations, and that 
book thus he accredits ; 
After that great prophecy, 
which is owing entirely tome, 
Homer comes to ſay this yerſe 
directed to Ulyſles, 


Toy N S Tis e xakov ves HANG ννννοα. 


And no man, ſays the ghoſt of 
Anticlea to her ſon Ulyſſes, 
has yet got your reward, how- 
ever, you may reſt quietly : and 


what follows relates to ano- 
ther ſubject. In that long 
verſe you may read diſtinctly, 


Ielpos Awe, Arderxzo;, Tœ dog, TAE. 


That is to ſay, PETE LE 
Lor ER, OF THE PROVINCE 


or AN jou, 4 Gavi, BORN 
AT Huilit. There is nei 
B 2 ther 


—  —————— ————COCC —— 


*J ( $3 
example, ſhould you take theſe words of 2 Cor. 
i. 2. Bleſſed be God, the father of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, the father of mercies and the God of all comfort, 
and ſtop here, you would include a complete ſenſe; 
but it would not be the apoftle's ſenſe. Should 
you go farther, and add, who comforteth us in all 
our tribulation, 1t would not then be the complete 
ſenſe of St. Paul, nor would his meaning be wholly 
taken in, unleſs you went on to the end of the 
fourth verſe. When the complete ſenſe of the 
ſacred writer is taken, you may ſtop; for there are 
few texts in ſcripture, which do not afford matter 
ſufficient for a ſermon ; and it is equally inconve- 
nient to take too much text, or too little ; both 
extremes mult be avoided. = 

When too little text is taken, you muſt di- 
greſs from the ſubject to find ſomething to ſay; 
flouriſhes of wit and imagination muſt be diſplayed, 
which are not of the genius of the pulpit; and, in 
one word, it will make the hearers think, that ſelf 
18 


ther more nor leſs, let any 
one, who pleaſes, make the 
experiment, which is the oz{y 
argument J offer to ſupport my 
aſſertion, Homer gives that 
Iine to me, which accordingly 
muſt be mine, and not ano- 
ther's. There remain but 
three letters of that whole 


verſe, which perhaps may be. 


thought ſuperfluous, and 
which yet are not ſo. They 
are the Greck numeral letters 
&, x, x, Which point out the 
time when the name hid in 
that line of Homer would be 
revealed, namely, the year of 
Chriſt 1620. I ſpeak not 
this of myſelf, as though J 


expected any reputation from 
it: but becauſe I neither 
could nor ought to conceal 
what was revealed to Hemer 
concerning me. This will 
add more weight to my work 
of the origin, &c. of divers 
nations, the clearing up of 


all which was deſigned for 


me.” Bayle ar“. Loyer, rem. C. 

Did ever learned etymo- 
logiſt hit a meaning more ac- 
curately? The miſchief is, 
this was not Homer's meaning. 
But Homer ought not to com- 
plain, his betters, inſpired 
writers, have had their Le 
Loyers, | 


t-S 3 


is more preached than Jeſus Chrift, and that the 
preacher aims rather at appearing a wit, than at 
inſtructing and edifying his people. 2 
When too much text is taken, either many im- 
portant conſiderations, which belong to the paſ- 
ſage, mult be left out, or a tedious prolixity muſt 
follow. A proper meaſure, therefore, muſt” be 
choſen, and neither too little, nor too much mat- 
rer taken. Some ſay, preaching is deſigned only 
to make ſcripture underſtood, and therefore- they 
take a great deal of text, and are content with 
giving the ſenſe, and with making ſome principal 
reflections: but this is a miſtake; for preaching is 
not only intended to give the ſenſe of ſcripture, 
but alſo of theology in general; and,” in ſhort, to 
explain the whole of religion, which cannot be 
done, if too much matter be taken; ſo that, 1 
think, the manner commonly uſed in our churches 
is the moſt reaſonable, and the moſt conformable 
to the end of preaching. Every body can read 
ſcripture with notes and comments to obtain 
imply the ſenſe : but we cannot inſtruct, folve 
difficulties, unfold myſteries, penetrate into the 
ways of divine wiſdom, eſtabliſn truth, refute 
error, comfort, correct, and cenſure, fill the 
hearers with an admiration of the wonderful works 
| and ways of God, inflame their ſouls with zeal, 
powerfully incline them to piety and holineſs, 
which are the ends of preaching, unleſs we go 
farther than barely enabling them to underſtand 


{cripture. (4) 


hs 


To 
f (4) The Engliſh preachers powers, or talents of a fecing 
I (ſays a very ſenfible writer) zhe paſſions. More ſolicitous 
. are, it is certain, more diſ- to convince than perſuade, they 


tinguiſhed by their n of chocle to emp!oy their abili- 
Jentiment, and ſtrength of rea- ties in endeavuuring to im- 
/cning, than by their oratorial preſs the mind with a ſenſe of 

| the 


(TI 

To be more particular, regard muſt be paid ts 
circumſtances, times, places, and perſons, and 
texts muſt be choſen relative to them. iſt, In 
regard to times. I do not, I cannot, approve of 
the cuſtom of the late Monſ. Daille, who uſed to 
preach on the feaſt-days of the church of Rome, 
and to chooſe texts on the ſubjects of their feaſts, 
turning them to cenſure ſuperſtition : I do not 
blame his zeal againſt ſuperſtition : but as for 
the Romiſh feaſts, they are for the members of 
he church of Rome, and not for us; and, it is 
certain, our hearers w1ll neither be inſtructed, nor 
encouraged by ſuch ſorts of ſubjects: methinks 
they ſhould be preached ſeldom, and ſoberly. It 
1s not ſo with particular times, which belong to 
ourſelves, which are of two ſorts, ordinary, which 
we call tata tempora, which every year return at 
the ſame ſeaſons ; or extraordinary, which fall out 
by accident, or, to ſpeak more properly, when it 


pleaſes God. Of the firſt kind are Lord's-ſupper- 
days; or days which are ſolemnized amongſt us, 


the truths they deliver, by the 
forceof argumentation, inſtead 
of rouſing the affections by 
the energy of their eloquence. 
We meet with no examples 
in their writings of thoſe 
ſtrokes of paſſion which pene- 
trate and cleave the heart at 
once, or of that rapid over- 
powering eloquence, which 
carries every thing before it 
like a torrent. They ſeem 
to have conſidered mankind 
in the ſame light in which 
Voltaire regarded the cele- 
brated Dr. Clarke, as MERE 
REASONING MACHINES: 
they feem to have conſidered 


as 


them as purely intellectual, 
void of paſſion and ſenſibility, 
This ſtrange miſtake may per- 
haps be ſuppoſed to be partly 


the effect of the philoſophical 


ſpirit of the times, which, 
like all other prevailing 
modes, is ſubje& to its deli- 
riums; certain however it is, 
that, while man remains a 
compound being, conſiſting 
of reaſon and paſſion, his ac- 
tions will always be prompted 
by the latter, in whatever de- 
gree his opinions may be in- 
fluenced by the former. E 
Jay on genius, bock 2. ſect. 4. 
P. 238, 245. 


R 


* 


„ 
as Chriſtmas- day, Eaſter, Whitſuntide, Aſcenſion- 
day, New-year's-day, and Good-triday, as it is 
called. On theſe days particular texts ſhould be 
choſen, which ſuit the ſervice of the day; for it 
would diſcover great negligence to take texts on 
ſuch days, which have no relation to them. It is 
not to be queſtioned but on theſe days peculiar 
efforts ought to be made, becauſe then the hearers 
come with raiſed expectations, which, if not ſatis- 
fed, turn into contempt, and a kind of indig- 


nation againſt the preacher. | 
Particular days not fixed, but occaſſonal, are 


faſt-days, ordination-days, days on which the flock 
muſt be extraordinarily comforted, either on ac- 
count of the falling out of ſome great ſcandal, the 
exerciſe of ſome great affliction, or the inflicting of 
ſome great cenſure, On faſt-days, it is plain, par- 
ticular texts muſt be expreſly choſen for the pur. 
poſe : but on other occaſions it muſt reſt on the 
preacher's judgment; for moſt texts may be uſed 
extraordinarily, to comfort, exhort, or cenſure; 


and, except the ſubject in hand be extremely ime. 


portant, the ſafeſt way is not to change the uſual 


text. (55 | 


(5) I ſhould think by rexre 
accoutume, Mr. Claude means 
fuch a text as would come in 
courſe in a precompoſed /et 
of /ermons, This was the 
method of the excellent Ma- 
thew Henry. In. his more 
conſtant way of preaching, 
he fixed upon a certain /et of 
/ubje#s, fitly ranged and me- 
thodized under general heads: 
but together with theſe there 
were intermixed many occa- 


ſional diſcourſes, ſuited to the 


For 


ſtate of the people, or to any 
remarkable diſpenſations of 
providence, which he was al- 
ways very careful to obſerve, 
and to record, and to improve 
by preaching, to the advan- 
tage of himſelf and others. 
Life of Mat. Henry, p. 120. 
Mr. Henry's. arrangement 
of his jubjects is both ingeni- 
ous and ſolid. To give one 


example. The ſubfect is 


fanctification. He firſt treat- 
ad of the /in, that was to he 


mortified; 
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For ordination-days extraordinary texts and 
agrecable to the ſubject in hand muſt be taken, 
whether it regards the ordainer, or the ordained; 
for very often he, who is ordained in the morning, 
preaches in the afternoon. 

I add one word touching ſermons in ſtrange 
churches. 1. Do not chooſe a text, which appears 
add, or the choice of which vanity may be ſup- 
poſed to dictate. 2. Do not chooſe a text of cen- 
fare; tor a ſtranger has no buſineſs to cenſure a 
congregation, which he does not inſpe&: unleſs he 
have a particular call to it, being either ſent by a 
fynod, or intreated by the church itſelf. In ſuch a 
caſe the cenſure muſt be conducted with wiſdom, 
and tempered with ſweetneſs. Nor 3. chooſe a 
text leading to curious knotty queſtions ;, then it would 
be ſaid, the man meant to preach himſelf. But 
4. Chooſe a text of ordinary doctrine, in diſcuſ- 
fing which, doctrine and morality may be mixed, 
and rather let moral things be ſaid by way of ex- 
hortation and conſolation than by way of cenſure: 

| not 


Iv. 22, 24. Put off the old man 
— put on the new, The one 
15 dying to ſin; the other 
living to righteouſneſs. 


mortified ; and then of the 
contrary grace, that was to be 
exerciſed. He began with an 
introductory ſermon on Eph. 


In particular, | | | 
1. Put off pride, Jer. xiii. 15. — Put on Hugility, 1 Pet. v. 5. 
2. Put off paffon, Col. iii. 8. — Put on meetmſs, 1 Pet. iii. 4. 
3. Put off covetouſneſs, Heb. — Put on chitentment, Heb. 
xiii. 5. -; Mk: Gus 
4. Put off contention, Gen, — Put on peaceableneſs, James 
xiii. 8. Ji. 7. 


This % of ſermons. took 
him up near the ſpace of two 
years, and he cloſed them 
with a recapitulation from 
Col. iii. 9, 10. Ye have put 
eff the old man with his deeds, 


and put on the new man, which 
is renewed in knowledge, after 
the image of him that created 
him. There are many ſets of 
this kind in his life, p. 121, 


Se. 


(9 ) 


not that the vicious ſhould not be cenſured ; for 


reproof is eſſential to preaching : but it muſt be 
given ſobecly, and in general terms, when we are 
not with our own flocks, (6) 


(6) Mr. Claude does not 


mention funeral - ſermons, 


Which with us are ſometimes 


juſt occaſions of offence, but 
which might bewell improved 
to the advantages of the liv- 
ing, if properly managed. 
Funeral honours have in all 
ages, by all nations, been 
paid to the dead. The Egyp- 
11ans embalmed, the Greeks 
buried, the Romans burnt ; 
all agreed in terminating the 
mournful ceremony with 
ſongs and ſhouts of victory, 


as the Canadian ſavages do at 


this day. Orations in praiſe 
of the dead were alſo ſpoke ; 
and the ſeveral ceremonies 
were adapted to maintain the 
doctrine of the immortality of 
the ſoul in the people's minds. 
Superſtition, which defiled 
every decent uſage, defiled this 
alſo. The heathens magnifi- 
ed their anceſtors into deities; 
and chriſtians very early imi- 
tated them, canonizing and 
worſhippingtothisdlay. Hence, 
among the fathers anc.ently, 
and in the church of Rome 
ſill, thoſe extravagant and 
blaſphemous orations for the 
dead. Voſſius mentions a 
modeſt ſaying (compared with 
ſome) of Nazianzen. Na- 
zianzenus in monodia ſive 
funebri oratione Baſilii, quem 
l 


EH 


in pleriſque prope æquiparet 
apoſtolis, ac prophetis, atque 
adeo quodammodo præfert 
uti eum ait, a ab Hiero/oly- 
ma tantum uſque ad Illyricum 
(velut Paulus) /ed majorem 
circulo evangelio complexum. 
Tantum diftatinter Onpnyoeca, 
x) NM ᷑,/.1J Jo. Yoſſi theſes 
theol. de invocat. ſanct. 

A juſt reflection no doubt, 
perhaps no where more juſt 
than on theſe occaſions, when 
ſo many things are uſually 
ſaid in oſtentation, ſo few to 
edification. Theſe abuſes 
have driven ſome good men 
to lay aſide all funeral ſervices 
whatever: but methinks with 
much more reaſon may we re- 
tain and improve them to the 


benefit of the living. 


It was the opinion of Voſ- 


ſius, that praying to ſaints 


owed its origin partly to the 
injudicious uſe of figurative 
language in funeral orations; 
to the apoſtrophes, and pro- 
ſopopeias of the panegyriſts. 
Etiam oratorum non levis hic 
ſe culpa offert, non tantum, 
quia plerique eorum ſanctos 
invocarent, ſed etiam, quia 
floridam ac luxuriantem ſe- 
cuti dictionem ſeculi ſui ora- 
torum, modificatæ ac figuratæ 
mortuorum laudationi tanto- 
pere indulgerent. Nam non 
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( 
raro inter hyperbolicas lau- 
dationes et xv; prolatas, 
non ſatis diſtinguebat impe- 
ritum vulgus : item apoſtro- 


| phas ad ſanctos zxrx Tp0T4Fo- 


10) 


racy inſtitutas, que votum 
tantummodo eccleſiaſtæ erant, 
ro ſeria invocatione duce- 
Hare G. J. Voffi theſ. de in- 
Vac. ſand. diſp. 13. thaſ. 5. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. II. 
General Rules. of Sermons. 


LTHOUGH the following general rules 
are well known, yet they are too little prac- 
tiſed : they ought, however, to be conſtantly re- 
garded. | | 
1. A ſermon ſhould czzrly and purely explain a 
text, make the ſenſe eaſy to be comprehended, and 
place things before the people's eyes ſo that they 
may be underſtood without difficulty. This rule 
condemns embarraſſment and obſcurity, the moſt 
diſagreeable thing in the world in a goſpel-pulpit. 
It ought to be remembered, that the greateſt part of 
the hearers are ſimple people, whoſe profit, how- 
ever, muſt be aimed at in preaching : but it 1s 
impoſſible to edify them, unleſs you be very clear. 
As to learned hearers, it is certain, they will al- 
ways prefer a clear before an obſcure ſermon; for, 
firit, they will conſider the ſimple, nor will their 
benevolence be content if the illiterate be not edi- 
fied; and next, they will be loth to be driven to 
the neceſſity of giving too great an attention, 
which they cannot avoid, if the preacher be ob- 
ſcure. The minds of men, whether learned or 
ignorant, generally avoid pain; and the learned 
have fatigue enough in the ſtudy, without increaſ- 
ing it at church. (1) 
„7 \ 


(1) That which generally to explain ourſelves always 
occations e&/curity (ſays Mr. with brevity and conciſeneſs. 
Rollin.) is our endeavouring One had better ſay too much 
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2. A ſermon muſt give the entire ſenſe of the 
whole text, in order to which it muſt be conſidered 
in every view. This rule condemns dry and bar- 


than too little. A ſtyle like 
Salluſt's or 'Tertullian's, every 
where ſprightly and conciſe, 
may ſuit works which are not 
intended to be ſpoken, and 
which can be read over and 
over again: but it is impro- 
per for a /ermon, which ought 
to be ſo clear, as to reach 


even the moſt inattentive ; 


like as the ſun ſtrikes our eyes 
without our thinking of it, 
and almoſt in ſpite of us. The 
ſapreme effect of this quality 
does not conſiſt in making 
ourſelves underſtood, but in 
ſpeaking in ſuch a manner 
that we cannot be miſunder- 
ſtood.” ——< *'Fis a vicious 
taſte in ſome orators (adds he 
from Quintilian.) to imagine 
they are very profound when 
much is required to compre- 
hend them ; they don't con- 
fider, that every diſcourſe 
which wants an interpreter is 
a very bad one. 'The ſupreme 
perfection of a preacher's ſtyle 
mould de to pleaſe the un- 
learned, as well as the learned, 
by exhibiting an abundance 
of beauties for the latter, and 
being very perſpicuous for the 
former. But, in caſe theſe 
advantages cannot be united, 
St. Auſtin would have us ſa- 
crifice the firſt to the ſecond, 
and neglect ornaments, and 


even purity of diction, if it will 


contribute to make us more 


7e 


intelligible ; becauſe it is for 


that end we ſpeak. This ſort 
of neglect, which requires 
ſome genius and art, (as he 
obſerves after, Cicero.) and 
which proceeds from our being 
more attentive to things than 
words, muſt not, however, 
be carried ſo far as to make 
the diſcourſe low and grovel- 
ing, but only clearer and 
more intelligible. As obſcu- 
rity is the fault, which the 
preacher ſhould chiefly avoid, 
and as the auditors are not al- 


lowed to interrupt him, when 


they meet with any thing 
ere, St. Auſtin adviſes 
him to read in the eyes and 
countenances of his auditors, 
whether they underſtand him 
or not; and to repeat the 
ſame thing, by giving it dif- 
ferent turns, till he perceives 
he is underſtood 3 an advan- 
tage which thoſe cannot have, 
who by a ſcrvile dependence 
on their memories learn their 
ſermons by heart, and repeat 
them as ſo many leffons.”” 
Belles lets, vol. 2. 
Mr. Rollin ſayszQbſcurity 
is generally occafioned by a 
ſtyle too conciſe 3 Md others 
have obſerved other 


cauſes of obſcurity, among 
which they place a very com- 
mon one, a jingling of words, 
a multitude of tinkling. 
ſounds, which one — 
an 
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ren explications, wherein the preacher diſcovers 
neither ſtudy nor invention, and leaves unſaid a 
great number of beautiful things, with which his 
text would have furniſhed him. Preachments of 
this kind are extremely diſguſtful ; the mind is 
neither elevated, nor informed, nor is the heart at 
all moved. In matters of religion and piety, not 
to edify much is to deſtroy much; and a ſermon 
cold and poor will do more miſchief in an hour, 
than a hundred rich ſermons can do good. I do 
not mean, that a preacher ſhould always uſe his 
utmoſt efforts, nor that he ſhould always preach 
alike well, for that neither can nor ought to be. 
There are extraordinary occaſions, for which all 
his vigour muſt be reſerved, But I mean, that, in 
ordinary and uſual ſermons, a kind of plenitude 
ſhould ſatisfy and content the hearers. Thepreacher 
muſt not always labour to carry the people beyond 
themſelves, nor to raviſh them into extacies: but 
he muſt always ſatisfy them, and maintain in them 
an eſteem and an eagerneſs for practical piety. (2) 

| ** 


and reproves thus, it is a 
vein of vain preaching, turn- 
ing /ound preaching into a ſound 
of preaching ; tickling men's 
ears like a zinkling ſymbal, 
feeding them 9y9vcpar % BK 
£050 aGT%, ſpoiling the plain 
ſong with deſcant and divi- 
ſon,” &c. 

Biſhop Burnet, after much 
on the ſame ſubjeR, ſays, a 
preacher is to fancy himſelf 
as in the room of the moſt un- 


learned man in the whole pariſh, 


and muſt therefore put ſuch 
parts of his diſcourſes as he 
would have all underſtand, in 
ſo plain a form of words, that 


it may not be beyond the 
meaneſt of them. This he will 
certainly ſtudy to do, if his 
defire 1s to edify them, rather 
than to make them admire 
himſelf as a learned and high- 
ſpoken man.” Paſt. care, 
chap. 9. 

To the opinions of theſe 
great maſters we add that of 
an ancient orator: eyTopines 
{EV ZUNE prev TE e Tw he. Ne- 
yew , g; eloquentes di- 
cimus eos qui AD POPULUM 
verba facere poſſunt. 

 Thoerates orat. ad Nicec. 3. 

(2) It ſeems a very juſt re- 

mark of the editor of Maſlil- 


lon's 


1 


3. The preacher muſt be wwi/e, ſober, rbaſte. T 


ſay wiſe, in oppoſition to thoſe impertinent people, 
who utter jeſts, comical compariſons, quirks and 
extravagancies ; and ſuch are a great part of the 


preachers of the church of Rome. (3) 


lon's ſermons, that “ the in- 
tereſt, which we have in what 
is ſpoken, can only render us 
attentive. All the truths, 
which the preacher declares, 
if we cannot perſonally apply 
them, are only heard with 
diſguſtful wearineſs, and we 
figh for the cloſe of a diſ- 
courſe, wherein we have no 
concern, and which 1s not 
even addreſſed to us.“ Perhaps 
this is the true reaſon of that 
almoſt univerſal diſſatisfaction 
which appears in ſo many 
places under ſermons. What- 
ever is not ſuited to my condi- 
tion has a col/dne/s and a power- 
ey, in regard to me; nor can any 
thing warm my mind rational- 
ly, which does not illuminate 
it. If one miniiter addreſs me 
as if I were poſſeſſed of angelic 
powers and purity, and ano- 
ther ſpeak to me as he would 
to the trunk of a tree, expect- 
ing, 1 know not what, me- 
chaniſm to move me; the lat- 
ter forgets that I am a ratio- 
nal creature, the former does 
not remember that Lam a de- 
praved creature ; both (what- 
ever ſubjects they diſcuſs.) are 
poor and cold to me. Dean 
Prideaux ſays, “one good 
miniſter, by his weekly preach- 
ing, and daily good example, 
would ſet religion forwarder 


I fay 


than any two of the beſt jui- 
tices of tac peace, by their 
exacteſt diligence, could. It 
is not to be doubted (adds he.) 
but that if this method (of 
conſtant practical preaching.) 
were once dropped among us, 
the generality of the people, 
whatever elſe may be done to 
obviate it, would in ſeven 
years time relapſe into as bad 
a ſtate of barbarity as was ever 
in practice among the worſt 
of our Daniſh or Saxon anceſ- 
tors.” Prid. con. part 1.6.6. 
(3) It is not worth while to 
exemplify this rule from the 
Romiſh church, nor indeed 
from any of our own com- 
munion; the beſt uſe we can 
make of ſuch things, ſo con- 
trary to the gravity and un- 
corrupt ſpeech of every man 
of God, 1s to paſs them over 
in filence. But I cannot help 
obſerving, that we ought not 
to charge whole communities 
with the extravagances of a 
few. The following paſiages 
are found in a {ſermon preach- 
ed by a proteſtant clergymang 
at Bow-church, before the 
ſociety for reformation of 
manners: As for thoſe, 
that drop'd in by chance, or 
came out of caſtom or curt- 
olity, or to /þy out our liberty, 
that we have in the Lord, or 
1 


E 
I ſay ſober, in oppoſition to theſe raſh ſpirits, 


who would penetrate all, 


myſteries beyond the bounds of modeſty. Such 


it may be, they know not 
why themſelves ; they have 
the ſame freedom here as in 
the devil's chapel, to ſtay as 
few or as many acts as they 
pleaſe, and when they have 
heard as much as ſerves their 
turn, or ſomething they do 
not like, or think it may be 
change, or dinner- time, they 
are free to be gone; and as 
they came unſent and unlook- 
ed for, ſo they may depari not 
defired ; and the only remark 
I ſhall make is, that zhey went 
ext from us, but they awere not 
of us; for if they had been of 
us, they would no doubt have 
continued with us. — © Our 
new church- champion (if I do 
not miſtake him) can ſee no 
reaſon why the ſcriptures 
ſhould not be taken in an ar- 
minian ſenſe: we are ſorry 
for that, but can't help it, 
only we pray that Ged avould 
bleſs his eye-fight.”*— 

A great dueller frankly 
confeſs'd to me, that he never 
entered the devil's liſts (which 
he had often done) but with 
this fall perſuaſion, that if he 
loſt his life, his ſoul was un- 
done for ever; only confidence 
in his Kill, and the fer of 


being poſted, (and as his ex- 


a was, piſs'd on) per- 
aps with the help of brandy 
or opium, buoyed up his 
{pirits from finking.“— 
„Whether it be a civil or 


and curiouſly dive into 


are 


ſacred teſt I know not, and 
whether it requires conſtant, 
or but occaſional conformity, 
I leaveto the learned, to drink 
the church's health; and 1 
ſuppoſe the rule 1s, as in other 
caſes, fill as ye love her ; and 
ſhe ſays, O friends, drink, yea 
arink abundantly, Cant. v. 1. 
Now I muſt confeſs this is no 


rigid teſt, if the liquor be 
good; nay, I'Il grant *tis a 


pleaſant and agreeable,” &c. 
Bifet's ſerm. plain Engliſh— 
preached Mar. 27, 1704. 
beg pardon for tranſcrib- 
ing this ſtuff; I only obſerve, 
that there are fools in other 


communities, as well as in 


that of Rome. Such things, 
however, have a very bad ef- 
fect, as they deſtroy the gra- 
vity of ſacred things in the 
ſame proportion in which 
they ſanctify the levity of 
profane ones : yet let us not 


1magine, that every kind of 


ſmartneſs in preaching is to 
be avoided. Let no preacher, 
under a grave pretence of 
ſolemnizing our ſpirits, dully 
declaim us into the vapours: 
ſuch preaching, like a paſſing- 
bell at a funeral, tolls us into 
the land of darkneſs and the 
ſhadow of death. If we hada 
term for every degree of plea- 
ſure in the mind, I ſhould be 
able to explain my meaning; 
but ſee Quintilian's whole 
chapter de riſu, lib, 6. 
Pluribus 
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are thoſe, who make no difficulty of delivering in 


the pulpit all the ſpeculations of the ſchools, on the * 
myſtery of the trinity, the incarnation, the eternal 


Pluribus autem nominibus 
in eadem re vulgo utimur : 
quz tamen fi diducas ſuam 
propriam quandam vim oſten- 
dent. Nam et urbanitas dici- 
tur; 2 quidem ſigniſicari 
video ſermonem præ ſe feren- 
tem in verbis, et ſono, et uſu 
proprium guendam guſtum ur- 
bis, et ſumptam ex converſa- 
tione doctorum tacitam erudi- 
tionem: denique cui con- 


Pro- 


traria ſit ruſticitas. Venuſtum 
, quod cum gratia quadam 
et venere dicatur, apparet. 
Salſum in conſuetudine pro 
ridiculo tantum accipimus, 
natura non utique hoc eſt, 
quanquam et ridicula oporteat 
eſſe ſalſa. Nam et Cicero, 
omne quod ſalſum ſit ait eſſe 
Atticorum; non quia ſunt 
maxime ad riſum compoſiti: 
et Catullus cum dicit, 


Nulla in tam magno eſt corpore mica ſalis: 


Non hoc dicit nihil in cer- 
pore ej us eſſesridiculum. Sal- 
ſum 1gitur erit, quod non erit 
inſulſum, velut quoddam ſim- 
plex orationis condimentum : 
quod ſentitur latente judicio 
velut palato, excitatque et a 
tædio defendit orationem. 
Sane tamen, ut ille in cibis 


paulo liberalius aſperſus, ſi 
tamen non fit immodicus, af- 
fert aliquid propriæ volupta- 
tis: ita hi quoque i dicendo 
habent quiddam quod nobis fa- 
ciat audiendi fitim. Facetum 
quoque non tantum circa ris 
dicula opinor conſiſtere. 


Molle atque facetum Virgilio. 


Jocum vero accipimus, quod eſt 
contrarium ſerio. Nam et fin- 

ere, et terrere, et promittere, 
interim jocus eſt. Dicacitas - 
proprie ſignificat ſermonem 
cum riſu aliquos inceſſentem. 
Ideo Demoſthenem urbanum 
fuifſe dicunt, dicacem negant. 
Now none of theſe is fin- 

ful or improper upon certain 
occaſions; indeed in certain 


circumſtances, and carried to 


certain degrees, they are in- 
ſulting and highly diſguſtful. 
Hear the heathen: Longe 
que abſit propoſitum illud, 
potius amicum quam dictum per- 


didi, in hac quidem pugna 
forenſi malim mihi lenibus 
(i. e. jocis) interdicere. Pri- 
mum itaque conſiderandum 
eſt, et quis, et qua cauſa, et 
apud quem, et in quem, et quid 
dicat. - - Dieacitas etiam 
ſcurrilis et ſcenica huic per- 
ſonæ alieniflima eſt. Obſce- 
nitas vero non a verbis tantum 
abeſſe debet ſed etiam a ſigni- 
ficatione. Quint. inſtit. lib. 
VI. Cap. 3. | 
Mure yewra TDeomeTh FEeyts 
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reprobation of mankind, fuch as treat of queſtions 


beyond our knowledge; — hat would have been 


if Adam had abode in innocence, what the ftate 
of ſouls after death; or what the reſurrection ; and 
our ſtate of eternal glory in paradiſe. Such are 
they, who fill their ſermons with the different inter- 
pretations of a term, or the different opinions of 
interpreters on any paſſage of ſcripture , who load 
their hearers with tedious recitals of ancient hif- 
tory ; or an account of the divers herefies which 
have troubled the church upon any matter; all 
theſe are contrary to the ſobriety of which we 


ſpeak, and which is one of the moſt excellent pul- 


pit virtues. (4) 


neque audacem erationent 
proba, nam alterum ſtultitiæ 
eſt, alterum inſaniæ. {/ocrat: 
vrat. ad Demon. 
Kal νοοννννσ i. e. IVVE· 
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: . — Areftot. rhetor. lib. iy 


cap. 14. Fide Dion. Hulic. 


de Hruct. orat. ſ. 1. Et ſtu- 


dioſi ſunt riſus: Qhamobrem 
etiam ſunt facet, Nam fa- 
cetiæ erudita contumelia ſunt: 
(4) Is this ſober talking 
about the holy trinity? the 
father is placed firſt, and really 
15 the firft per/on, not as if he 
was before the other. two, for 
they are all co- eternal, hut bes: 
cauſe the other two rereiu 
their ente from him; for the 
{on was begotten of the fa= 
ther, and the holy Ghoſt pro- 
eedeth both from father and 
ſon; and therefore the father 
is termed by the primitive 
chriſtians the root and font ain 
F deity, As in waters there 
Vol. b | 


1 fay 
is the fountain or well-head, 
then there is the ſpring that 
boils up out of that fountain, 
and then there is the ſtream 
that flows both: from the foun- 
tam and ſpring, and yet all 
theſe are but one and the Same 
abater; So here, God the 
father is the Fountain of deity, 
the ſon the /pring that boils 
up out of the fountain, and 
the holy Ghoſt that Fowws from 
beth, and yet all three is but 
one, and the fame God. The 
ſame may al ſo be explained by 
another familiar inſtance : the 
ſun yon know begets beans, and 
from the _ to- 
gether proceed light and 
heat ; God the as be- 
gets the fon, and from the 
father and ſon together pro- 
ceeds the ſpizit of knowledge 
ard grace: but as the ſun is 
not before the beams, nor the 
beams before the light and 
heat, but all are together; ſo 
neither is the father before 
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I ſay farther chaſte, in oppoſition to thoſe bold 


and impudent geniuſſes whoare not aſhamed of ſay- 
ing many things, which produce unclean ideas in the 


the ſon, nor father or ſon be- 
fore the holy Ghoſt, but only 


in order, and relation to one 


another, &c. Beveridge on 
the Trinity. 

(5) Much of the ancient 
ſchool-divinity was of this 
filthy kind. The angelical 
doctor St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Albertus Magnus, and others, 
have handled the following 
irreverend and ſcandalous 
queſtions: Utrum ent excre- 
menta in faradiſo ?> Utrum 
fandt? reſurgent cam inteſtinis ? 
Duare Chriſtus non fuerit her- 
maphroditus? Utrum fi Dei- 
para fuiſſet vir, potuiſſet efſe 
waturalis parens Chriſti? U- 
trum verbum potuit hypoſtatice 
uniri nature irrationali, puta 
equi, afini, &c. Bayle, Aqui- 
nas, rem. E. | 

I omit others more ſcandal- 
ous ſtill, and theſe are related 
for the ſake of juſtifying the 


reformation, and its true 


ground, liberty of conſcience. 
Since the reformation, people 


have enjoyed the right of pri- 


vate judgment, and, in this 


= country, the liberty of pro- 


Pagapn g their privateopinions 
y public preaching ; yet no 
one ſect has ever pretended to 
maintain theſes equal in ab- 


 ſardity to theſe. Individuals 


in all parties have run into 
extravagances : but it be- 


tongs to the infallible party 


mind. 


to dignify theſe extravagant 
individuals with the titles of 
ſeraphical doors, angelical 
doctors, irrefragable doors, 
&c. for inventing and main- 
taining ſuch ſtuff, 

It may not be improper to 
add an example or two. A 
certain friar, preaching at the 


church of Notre-Dame, in 


Paris, againſt the antipope, 
Peter De-Luna, in 2 
1408, among many other in- 
decent expreſſions, proteſted, 
quod AN UM ſordidiſimæ Oma- 
æariæ OSCULARI allet quan 
os Petri De-Luna. Velly hiſt. 
de France, tom. xiii. p. 42. 
That. farcical droll Dr. 
South, whoſe low jokes ob- 
tained the name of wit in 
complaiſance to the political 
cauſe, for which he ſpouted, 
abounds with -ladixrous and 
offenſive puns. In ſpeaking 
of “ the delights of a fouk 
clarified by grace, he ſays, no 
man, at the years and vigour 
of thirty, is either ford of /u- 
gar-plumbs or rattles.” A fage 
remark indeed ! but the next 
is ſupremely naſty : No 
man would preſerve the itch 
on himſelf only for the plea- 
ſure of ſcratching.” I was 
going to make a reflection on 
this dirty doctor, but on caſting 
my eye on the top of the page, 
I fee the doctor has very wit- 
tily provided for 2 
55% | 9 ue * 
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mind. (3) A preacher cannot be called chaſte, who, 


ſpeaking of the conception of Jeſus Chriſt in the 
virgin's womb by the power of the holy Ghoſt with- 


out the intervention of man, is not careful of ſay- 


ing any thing, that may ſhock the modeſty of ſome, 
and give occaſion of diſcourſe to the profanity of 
others. There are I know not how many ſub- 
jects of this kind; as when the eternal generation 
of Jeſus Chriſt the ſon of God 1s ſpoken of ; when 
the term regeneration 1s explained, which ſcripture 
uſeth to expreſs our converſion ; or when we treat 
of that ſeed of God, of which, according to St. 
John, we are born; or when we enforce the duties 
of huſbands to wives, or of wives to huſbands ; or 
when we ſpeak of the Jove of Jeſus Chriſt to his 
church, under the notion of a conjugal relation; or 
when eternal felicity is ſpoken of under the image 
of a banquet, or of a marriage-feaſt. On all ſuch 
ſubjects, chaſtity ſhould weigh the expreſſions, 
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it to the king — 4 ſermon 
preached at court ! South's 
fermons. f. i. Prov. iii. 17. 


How ſuperior to theſe is the. 


pagan rhetorician's example : 
Ego Romani pudoris more con- 
tentus, ut jam reſpondi tali- 
bus, verecundiam ſilentio vin- 
dicabo. Quint. inſt. lib. viii. 
cap. 3. | 

Et quidem jam non etiam 
obſcena verba pro obſcenis 


ſunt, batuit, inquit, impu- 


denter, depſit, multo impu- 
dentius, atqui neutrum eſt 
obſcenum. Stultorum plena 


ſunt omnia. Cic. ad famil. 


lib. ix. epift. 22. | 
I only add what Eraſmus 
ſays of a preaching friar, 


whom he names Merdardus, 
and who corpore vaſto, buccis 
rubentibus, ventre promi- 
nente, lateribus gladiatoriis, 
præter effrontem improbita- 
tem et linguam effrænam ni- 
hil habebat. - - Non eſt chriſ- 
tianz mentis cuiquam impre- 
cart male; illud potius op- 
tandum, ut clementiſſimus 
rerum formator et reformator 
(qui ex Nabuchodonoſor ho- 
mine fecit bovem, et rurſus ex 
bove fecit hominem, qui aſi- 


nz Balaami dedit hominis lin- 


guam) omnes Merdardi ſimiles 

vertat in melius, detque illis 

et mentem et linguam viris 

evangelicis dignam. Eraſm. 

colleg. Concio, five Merdardus. 
D 2 
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( 20 ) 
and make a judicious choice, in order-to-keep the 


hearers minds at the 90 
e 


ſorts of carnal and terr 


eateſt diſtance from all 
rial ideas. 


The likelieſt 


way of ſucceeding in theſe caſes is to beware of 


* 


alien, 
general | 


metaphorical terms too far; to keep in 
conſiderations, and if poſſible to explain 


the metaphorical terms in few words, and after- 


werds cleave entirely to the thing itſelf. (6) 


(6) For what regards me- 
taphorical language ſee the 
other note in this chapter, No, 
(6); at preſent let us exem- 
plify this rule from Mr. Sau- 
rin. The ſubject is regenera- 
tion, the text John ili. firſt 
five verſes, He obſerves, that 
the term is a trape, and muſt 
1ſt be reftraineg, ! , ſays 
he, it is impoſlible to under- 
ſtand a metaphor if we do not 
diveſt it of every thing foreign 
from the ſubject in queſtion, 
2. It muſt be juſtiſfied, for the 
change ſpoken of under the 
emblem ef a new birth, tho” 
expreſſed in figurative lan- 
guage, is yet a real change. 
3. The idea which a new birth 
gives of this chayge is ſo per- 
fect, that it might terrify ti- 
morous chriſtians, it muſt 
therefore be gualified. 4. The 
qualifications, of which the 
ſubject is capable, are apt to 
lull ſome into ſecurity, who, 
under pretence of infirmities 
inſeparable from the beſt of 
men, allow themſelves in vices 
incompatible with a ſtate of 
grace; this expreſſion there - 
fore muſt be guarded. 

1. © This reſtriction (adds 


4 A 


he) is neceſſary, becauſe there 
is no one author without ex- 
ception, whoſe opinions may 
not be miſtaken, if his com- 
N be ſtretched beyond 

ue bounds ; and this, which 
is true of all authors, is in- 
eonteſtibly true of the orien- 
tal writers; for as their ima- 
inations were naturally more 
ively, their metaphors were 
more bold, and the bolder 
the metaphors, the more need 
of reſtriction. < This 
he inſtances in ſeyeral things 
fimilar to Mr. Claude's ob- 
ſervations, and cloſes this 
part by faying, if you do 
not make theſe reſtrictians, 
you will puſh the metaphor 
too far, and conſequently 
make indiſcreet compariions 
between this new hirth and a 
birth properly ſo called: you 
would form notions of it not 
only unworthy of being re- 
ceived, but even of being re- 
futed in ſuch a place as this.” 
Mr, Saurin then proceeds 
to guard againſt the oppoſite 
miſtake, which many have 
fallen into, by obſerving that 
there is a real change actually 
required in order to ſalvation, 
| a change 
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4. A-preacher muſt be fmple and grave. Simple, 


ſpeaking things full of good natural ſenſe without 
metaphyſical ſpeculations; for none are more im- 
pertinent than they, who deliver in the pulpit ab- 
ſtract ſpeculations, definitions in form, and ſcho- 
laſtic queſtions, which they pretend to derive from 
their texts; — as on the manner of the exiſtence of 
angels, the means whereby they communicate their 
ideas to each other; the manner in which ideas 
eternally ſubſiſt in the divine underſtanding; with 
many more of the ſame claſs, all certainly oppo- 
ſite to ſimplicity. To ſimple I add grave, becauſe 
all ſorts of mean thoughts and expreſſions, all forts 
of vulgar and proverbial ſayings, ought to be 
avoided. The pulpit is the ſeat of good natural 
ſenſe; and the good ſenſe of good men. On the 
one hand then you are not to philoſophize too 
much, and refine your ſubject out of ſight ; nor 
on the other to abaſe yourſelf to the language and 
thoughts of the dregs of the people. (7) 

| 5. The 


a change of ideas, a change Being adorned and inriched, foe 


of will, a change of taſte ; a 


change of hope ; a change, in. 


Mort, of all falſe ſchemes of 
telicity for the one true one, 
&c. Saur. ſer. tom. 7. ſer. 
renne. 

) A preacher muſt be grave. 
Bernard Ochin publiſhed 12 
ſormons on the Loxd's-ſupper. 
he ſeventh ſermon is intitled, 
7 he tragedy of the maſs, aud firſt 
gau foe wwas conceeued, born, 
end baptized. The eighth is 
entitled, How the maſs was 
nurſed and educated, and how, 


arrived at laſt to the higheſt © 


dignity and pre-emineuce. The 
title of the ninth is, The maſo's 
impeachment, and her anſwer, 


with the proceedings againſt her. 


The tenth is intitled, Gag”; 
ſentence againſt the maſs, This 
dramatic method of preach- 
ing is too much in the taſte of 
the Italians. Bayle, art. O- 
chin, rem. P. 

No doubt but to people of 
good education, Vida's is a 
good rule, as applicable to 
preaching as to poetry: 


Rejice degenerem turbam nil lucis habentem, 
Indecoreſque notas, ne fit non digna ſuppellex. 


(ide ars poet. lib. iii. J. 183. 


But 
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5. The underſtanding muſt be informed, but 
in a manner, however, which affe#s the heart, either 
to comfort the hearers, or to excite them to acts of 


_ piety, 


But yet in compaſſion to 
the dregs of the people, who, 
with all their ignorance, have 
ſouls, it ought to be remem - 
bered, that their minds are 
acceſſible only by their own 
way of thinking and ſpeak- 
ing, and theirs is a different 

language and a different habit 
of N from others in 
more cultivated life. Hence 
Ariftotle wiſely ſays, To 6: 
Wet v 7:17 7 AeEtg cc 7 meabntirn, 
Ts #& n, 1a Toig VTOXE arbor; 
Tezyacw wiuhoyer HOIKH 
Je cri n t Twy Tupeiwy fetic, 
o axoroules 1 acuoTlect EXATW 
weve x EC. Atyw Ot, YEIOG pers 
xc VAbKIGY* 089YE THI, 11 æ une, 1 
7. nas Yon, x. c A. 
Ax, u Octlanc* £Ze15 de, 4 
es Toros Tis To Bi & yae va) 
r f of Dios elt Ties. 
Eay ouy x Th OV praTay Ee 
Azyn Th tte, womoes To nog. ov 
ya TAUTC, or woutlus ATPOI- 
KOE a&» x3 IIEITAIAEYMENOE 
ermeis. Ariſlot. rhet. lib. iii. 7. 

To the ſame purpoſe ſpeaks 
Dyoniſius of Halicarnaſſus: 
OporoyBuerve In Teuru% THAT oth 
WeeTey £56 To Tow UIOHEperors g- 
4 Weoownoug Te Na τ οννν. 
G Dion. Halic. de ſtruct. 
orat. /. 20. 

Luther's biographer, hay- 
ing related a ſaying of his on 
this ſubject, adds, by way of 
expoſition, the practice of this 


refarmer in diffuſing know- who reliſhes polite literature, 


ledge at the reformation, 
Tria faciunt theologum dixit, 
meditatio, oratio, et tentatio; 
et tria verbi miniſtro facienda, 
evolvere biblia, orare ſerio, 
et ſemper diſcipulum manere. 
Optimi ad vulgus hi ſunt con- 
cionatores, qui pueriliter, po- 
fulariter et fimpliſſime docent. 


In viſitatione Saxonica cum in 


pago ruſticus ſymboli verba 


hæc recitaret dialecto ſuo, Ich 
£lowe in Gottden almochtei gen, 
credo in Deum patrem omni- 
potentem; quzſivit ex eo quid 
almochteigen omnipotens ſigni- 
ficet : reſpondente ruſtico - 
ignoro, imo inquit Lutherus, 
et ego et omnes eruditi id ig- 
noramus; tu id ſaltem crede, 
Deum eſſe tuum patrem, qui po- 
reft et wult te, tuoſque, ſer vare. 
Rhythmis etiam delectatus fer- 
tur vernaculis, &c. Melch. 
Adam. ditæ Germ. Theol. in 
vita Lutheri. 

Mr. Adams inſerts ſome of 
theſe hamely country rhymes, 
for which beggarly ballads, 
perhaps Luther may receive a 
greater reward at the laſt day 
than he would for whole 
ſhelves of Greek and Latin 
folios. Vanity will make a 
man write learnedly; but pi- 
ety only can prevail on a good 
ſcholar to ruſticate his ſpeech 
and manners for the ſake of 
the poor. Truly, for a man 


Who 


LED 


piety, repentance or holineſs. There are two ways 
of doing this, one formal, in turning the ſubject 
to moral uſes, and ſo applying it to the hearers; 
the other in the ſimple choice of the things ſpoken; 
for if they be good, ſolid, evangelic, and edify- ' 
ing of themſelves, ſhould no application be for- 
mally made, the auditors would make it them- 
{elves ; becauſe ſubjects of this kind are of ſach a 
nature, that they cannot enter the underſtandin 
without penetrating the heart. I do not blame the 
method of ſome preachers, who, when they have 
opened ſome point of doctrine, or made ſome im- 
portant obſervation, immediately turn it into a 
brief moral application to the hearers; this Mr. 
Daille frequently did : yet I think it ſhould not 
be made a conſtant practice, becauſe, 1ſt, what the 
hearer is uſed to, he will be prepared for, and ſo 
it will loſe its effect; and 2dly, becauſe you would 
thereby interrupt your explication, and conſe- 
quently alſo the attention of the hearer, which is 
a a great inconvenience. Nevertheleſs, when it is 
done but ſeldom, and ſeaſonably, great advantage 
may be reaped. 5 | 
But there is another way of turning doctrines to 
moral uſes, which in my opinion 1s far more excel- 
lent, authoritative, grand, and effectual; that is, by 
| N treating 


who can ſpend his days in the 
company of Plato, Tully, 
Longinus, and ſuch men; for 
him to turn his back two or 
three times a week on ſuch 


illuſtrious familiars, conde- 


ſcend to liſp with children, 
and to ſtammer with the il- 
literate ; for ſuch a man, I 
ſay, ſuch a conduct muſt needs 
be ſelf-denying, and require 
a heart devoted to God: But 


ſuch a man humbly imitates: 
his maſter, who, being in the 


form of God, became a ſervant, 


and humbled himſelf to the 
death of the croſs; and ſuch a 
preacher, however contempt- 
ible now, will one day have 
a name above every name, 
whether it be philoſopher, 
poet, orator, or whatever is 


moſt revered among man- 
kind. 3 a 


N 
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( 24 ) 
treating the doctrine contained in the text, in a way 
of perpetual application. (8) This way produces ex- 


cellent effects, for it pleaſes, inſtructs, and affects 


all together. (9g) But neither muſt this be made 
babitual, for it would fatigue the hearer, nothing 
being more delicate, nor ſooner diſcouraged than the 
human mind. There are faſt-days, Lord's- ſupper- 
days, and many ſuch ſeaſonable times for this 
method. 1) This way, as J have ſaid, is full of 
admirable fruits; but it muſt be well executed, 
wich power and addrefs, with choice of thoughts 
and expreſſions, otherwiſe the preacher will make 
himſelf ridiculous, and provoke the people to ſay, 


Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiſfor hiatu ? 
Parturi unt montes; naſcetur ridiculus mus. 


6. One of the moſt important precepts for the 


diſcuſſion of a text, and 


(8) This fubject is fully 
handled in Chap. VII. for 
which reaſon I omit one page 
of Mr. Claude here, becauie 
its ſubſtance is repeated in the 
chapter referred to. 

(9g) Docente te in eccleſia 
non clamor populi ſed gemitus 
ſuſcitetur; lachrymæ audito- 
rum laudes tuæ ſint. Sermo 
preſbyteri e ſale 
conditus ſit. Nolo te decla- 
matorem, et rabulam, garru- 


lumque ſine ratione, ſeu my- 


feriorum peritum, et ſacra- 
mentorum Dei tui eruditiſſi- 
mum. Verba volvere et cele- 
ritate dicendi apud imperitum 
vulgus admirationem ſui fa- 
cere, indoctorum hominum 


eſt. Nihil tam facile quam 


vilem plebeculam et indoctam 


e compoſition. of a ſer- 
mon, 


concione linguzque volubili- 
tate deeipere, quia garcgaid 


um ixrelligit plus miratar. 
Ferom. ad Nepot. 
Optimus eſt enim orator qui 
dicendo animos audientium 
ct docet, et delectat, et permo- 
Vet. Docere debitum eſt, 
delectare honorarium, permo- 
vere neceſſarium. Cic. de orat. 
(1) Equidem id maxime 
præcipiam, ac repetens iterum- 
queiterumguemonebs. Res duas 
in omni actu ſpeCtet orator, 
quid deceat, quid expediat. Ex- 
pedit autem frepe mutare ex 
Illo conſtituto traditoque or- 
dine aliqua; et interim decet z 
ut in ſtatuis atque picturis 
videmus, variari habitus, vul- 


tus, ſtatus, &c. Quint. inſt. 


lib. ii. c. 14. 
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( 25 ) 
mon, is, above all things, to avoid exceſs; Ne 
quid nimis. | 
1. There muſt not be too much genius, I mean 

not too many brilliant, ſparkling, and ſtriking 
things, for they would produce very bad effects. 
The auditor will never fail to fay, the man 

reaches himſelf, aims to diſplay his genius, and 
is not animated by the ſpirit of God: but by that 
of the world. Beſide, the hearer would be over- 
charged; the mind of man has its bounds and 
meaſures, and as the eye is dazzled with too ſtrong 
a light, ſo is the mind offended with the glare of 
too great an aſſemblage of beauties. Farther, it 
would deſtroy the principal end of preaching, 
which is to ſanctify the conſcience; for when the 
mind is overloaded with too many agreeable ideas, 
it has not leiſure to reflect on the objects, and with- 
out reflection the heart is unaffected. Moreover, 
ideas which divert the mind, are not very proper 
to move the conſcience ; they flatter the imagina- 
tion, and that is all. Such a preacher will oblige 
people to ſay of him, He has genius, a lively and 
fruitful imagination: but he is not ſolid, In fine, 
it 1s not poſſible for a man, who piques himſelf 
on filling his ſermons with vivacities of imagi- 
nation, to maintain the ſpirit all along; he will 
therefore become a tireſome tautologiſt: nor is it 
hard in ſuch ſermons to diſcover many falſe bril- 
liances, as we ſee daily. (2) 5 
b | | 2, 


(2) In order to render the 
productions of genius regular 
and juſt, as well as elegant 
and ingenious, the diſcerning 
and coercive power of judg- 
ment ſhould mark and reſtrain 
the excurſions of a 'wanton 


imagination; in other words, 


Vor. I. 


the auſterity of reaſon ſhould 
blend itſelf with the gaiety of 
the graces. — The proper of- 
fice of judgment in compaſi- 
tion, is to compare the 1deas 
which imagination collects; 
to obſerve their agreement or 
diſagreement, their — 
. an. 
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( 26. ) 
2. A ſermon muſt not be overcharged with doc- 


trine, becauſe the hearers memories cannot retain 
it all, and by aiming to keep all, they will loſe 
all; and becauſe you will be obliged either to. be 


exceſſively tedious, or to propoſe the doctrine in a 
dry, barren, ſcholaſtic manner, which will deprive 
it of all its beauty and efficacy. A ſermon ſhould 


inſtruct, pleaſe, and affect; that is, it ſhould al- 


ways do theſe as much as poſſible. As the doctrinal 
part, which is inſtructive, ſhould always be pro- 
poſed in an agreeable and affecting manner; ſo the 
agreeable parts ſhould be propoſed in an inſtruttive 
manner; and even in the concluſion, which is de- 


ſigned wholly to affect, agreeableneſs muſt not be 


neglected, nor altogether inſtruction. Take care 


and reſemblances; to point 
out ſuch as are of a homoge- 
neous nature; to mark and 
reject ſuch as are diſcordant; 
and finally, to determine the 
truth and utility of the inven- 
tions or diſcoveries which are 
et we by the powers of 
agination. This faculty is, 
in all its operations, cool, at- 
tentive, and conſiderate. It 
canvaſſes the deſign, ponders 
the ſentiments, examines their 
propriety and connexion, and 
reviews he whole com poſi- 
tion with ſevere impartiality. 
Thus it appears to be in every 
reſpect a proper counterbal- 
ance to the rambling and vo- 
latile power of imagination. 
Eay on genius, b. i. f. 1. 
See Rollin on ſhining thoughts, 
Belles lettres, vol. ii. He 
remarks, from Quintilian, 


then 


that Seneca introduced this 
vicious taſte at Rome. Abun- 
dat dulcibus witiis, "Theſe 
Jhining thoughts, fays he, re- 
. — a luminous flame: 
but ſpar flying through 
— In * opi- 
nion, „ the tardy genius 
makes the better preacher, and 
the quick genius the abler {aw- 


yer ; becauſe the former may 


take what time he pleaſes to 
prepare himſelf, and the 
thread of his difconrfe is car- 
ried on without the leaſt in- 
terruption : but the pleader 
is obliged to be ready every 
moment to enter. the liſts, and 
the unforeſeen anſwers of his 
antagoniſt either confound his 
arguments, or oblige him to 
ſtrike into a new - courſe of 
reaſoning.” FE/ays, bak i, 
chap. 10. | ; 


Sas: i. ai accccofcrcog: 
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4 
then not to charge your ſermon with too much 
matter. (3) ROAR . 

3. Care muſt alſo be taken never io firain any 
particular part, either in attempting to exhauſt it, 
or to penetrate too far into it. If you aim at ex- 
haufting a ſubject, you will be obliged to heap up 
a number of common things without choice or 
difcernment; if at penetrating, you cannot avoid 
falling into many curious queſtions, and unedify- 


ing ſubtilties ; and _ 
will diſtil the ſubject till it evaporates. (4) 


3) To be overcharged with | 


doctrine is the great fault of 
Dr. Owen's, and Dr. Good- 
win's fermons ; and it is at- 
tended witk all the inconve- 
niences mentioned by Mr. 
Claude. It was common at 
that time of day to make 
thirty ar forty remarks before 
the immediate conſideration 
of the text came; theſe ſud- 
denly pop ap their heads, and 
inſtantly diſappear. Indeed, 
had each of them been diſ- 
cuſſed, each would have af- 
forded matter enough for a 
whole ſermon. There is no 
fault more common among a 
8 order of preachers than 
. on RE. 
(4) The futility of ſach a 
method is thus expoſed by the 
Abbe Pluche : * A carpen- 
ter who underſtood his trade, 
and was in tolerable circum- 
ftances, had given his fon a 
good education, that is, had 
made him paſs through a 
courſe of liberal ſtudies and 
philoſophy. We know no 


ently in attempting it you 


4. Figures 


other method. The father 
dying juſt as the ſon had gone 
through his public diſputa- 
tions, and leaving ſome un- 
dertakings unfiniſhed, the 
young man took a liking to 
work, and followed his fa- 


ther's profeſſion. But he be- 


thought hunſelf of recallin 
his art to certain principles, 
and ſubjecting it to a metho- 


dical order. He treated the 


whole in his head as he had 
ſeen his maſters treat the art of 
reaſoning. At length he got 
together a number of jour- 
neymen of the trade, and 
promiſed to lead them by a 
new way to the quinteſſence 
of carpentry. 8 

«© ur new doctor, after a 
long F on mechanicks, 
which he promiſed to treat on 
by genus and ſpecies, came 
to the firſt queſtion, and very 
ſeriouſly examined whether 
there was a principle of force 
in man, He logg diſcuſſed 
the reaſons pro and con, and 
at laſt .enabled-his diſciples, 
Ls know. 
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4. Figures muſt not be overſtrained. This is done 
by ſtretching metaphor into allegory, or by car- 
Trying a parallel too far. A metaphor is changed 


into an allegory, when a number of things are 


heaped up, which agree.to the ſubje&, in keeping 
cloſe to the metaphor. As in explaining this text, 


God is a ſun and ſhield ; it would be ſtretching the 


metaphor into an allegory to make a great col. 


knowingly, and without = 
apprehenſion of miſtake, to af- 
firm, that man was capable 
of a certain degree of ſtrength, 
and able to communicate mo- 
tion, for inſtance, to an ax, 
or to a ſtone, if not too great. 
He was contented with this 
modeſt aſſertion, being per- 


ſuaded, that, with this ſmall 


ſtrength multiplied, he might, 
towards the end of his treatiſe, 
come to tranſporting the lar- 


geſt pieces of rough marble, 


and to heaving of mountains. 
He next proceeded to examine 
the place where this force re- 
ſided; and after many diſpu- 
tations on the brains, the 
landula pinealis, the ſpirits, 
and the muſcles, he out of 
economy, and for brevity's 
fake, determined, that the 
arm was the chief agent, and 
the inſtrument of human 
ſtrength. | 
CE Fo a third paragraph, (for 
you would have wondered 
how well he divided and put 
his matter in order) the 
ſtrength reſiding in the arm 
gave him occaſion to examine 
all the conſtituent pieces of 
the arm, and to make an ex- 
act anatomy of it. He made 


lection 


long diſſertations on 
nerves, muſcles, fibres, an 
deſcended to the minuteſt fi- 
laments. He multiplied the 


lengths of the muſcles by their 


breadths, and the product of 
theſe by the ſum of the fibres. 
From one calculation to ano- 


ther he came to determine the 


ſtrength of each degree of ten · 
fion, and by means of theſe 


determinations, made himſelf 


able to fix the ſtrength of per- 
cuſſion. Thus he weighed a 
cuff, and joining the ſtrength 
of the fiſt to the ſum of the 
blow of a hammer, he ſhewed 
you the exact weight with 
which this percuſſion was in 
equal proportion. Finally, 
to ſum up his matters, and 
for the conveniency of the 
young carpenters, he reduced 
the whole into algebraic ex- 
preſſions. 72 

The author's concluſion on 
this whole work is, <©* that 
not only in point of religion, but 
alſo in natural philoſophy we 
ought to be conteuted with the 
certainty of experience, and 
the fimplicity of revelation.” 
Pluche hiſt. ot the heavens, 
vol. ii. b. 4. 


. W 1 = 


cleave to the thing itſelf, (6) 


( 29 ) 
lection of what God is in himſelf; what to us; 
what he does in the underſtanding and conſcience 
of the believer; what he operates on the wicked; 
what his abſence cauſeth; and all theſe under 
terms, which had a perpetual relation to the ſun. (3) 
Allegories may be ſometimes uſed very agree- 


ably: but they muſt not be ſtrained, that is, all, 


that can be ſaid on them, muſt not be ſaid. A 
parallel is run too far, when a great number of 
conformities between the figure, and the thing re- 

reſented by the figure, are heaped together. This 
is almoſt the perpetual vice of mean and lo-w- 
preachers; for when they catch a figurative word, 
or a metaphor, as when God's word is called a 
fire, or a ſword; or the church a houſe, or a dove; 
or Jeſus Chriſt a ligt, a ſun, a vine, or a door; they 
never fail making a long detail of conformities 


between the figures and the ſubjects themſelves z 


and frequently ſay ridiculous things. This vice 
muſt be avoided, and you muſt be content to ex- 
plain the metaphor in a few words, and to mark 
the principal agreements, in order afterward to 


[ Reaſoning 


(5) Corruptas aliquando 
et vitioſas orationes, quas ta- 
men plerique judiciorum pra- 
witate mirantur, legi palam 
pueris, oſtendique in his, 


you multa impropria, ob- 


cura, tumida, humilia, ſor- 
dida, laſciva, effeminata ſint; 
quz non laudantur modo a 
pleriſque, ſed (quad pejus eſt) 
propter hoc ipſum, quod ſunt 


prava, laudantur. Nam ſei- 


mo rectus, et ſecundum na- 
turam enuntiatus, nihil ha- 
bere ex ingenio videtur. IIla 
vero, quæ utcunque deflexz 


ſunt, tanquam exquiſitiora 
miramur. Non aliter quam 
diſtortis, et quocunque modo 
prodigioſis corporibus apud 
quoſdam majus eſt pretium, 
quam 1s quæ nihil ex com- 
munis habitus bonis perdide - 
runt, &c. Quint. lib. ii. cap. 5. 
See to this purpoſe Dr. 
Gibbon's rhet. p. 45, &c. 
(6) Mr. Rollin, from Tully 
obſerves, that the ſureſt and 
eaſieſt way to repreſent the 
beauty of a metaphor, and, in 
general, to explain the beau, 
tiful paſſages in authors with 
juſtneſe, 


n 

5. Reaſoning muſt not be carried too far. This may 
be done many ways; either by long trains of rea- 
fons, compoſed of a quantity of propoſitions chained 
together, or principles and conſequences; this way 
of reaſoning is embarraſſing and painful to the audi- 
tor: Or by making many branehes of reaſons, and 
eftabhſhing them one after another ; this is tire- 
fome and fatiguing to the mind. The mind of man 
loves to be conducted in a more ſmooth and eaſy 
way; all maſt not be proved at once; but, ſup- 


juſtneſs, is to ſubſtitute natu- 
ral expreſſions inſtead of figu- 
rative, and to diveſt a very 
bright phraſe of all its orna- 
ments, by reducing it to a 


n mple propoſition. Belles et- 


tres, vol. ii. | | 
Sir Ifaac Newton, with that 
1 of mind peculiar to 

imſelf, ſays, For under- 
flanding the prophecies, we are 
in the firſt place, to acquaint 
ourſelves with the figurative 
language of the 8 
This language is taken from 
the analogy between the world 
natural, and an empire or 
kingdom conſidered as a world 

itic. 


«« Accordingly, the whole 


poſing 


the things thereon, the inferior 
people. Whence aſcending 
towards heaven, and deſcend» 
ung to the earth, are put for 
riſing and falling in power 
and honour. — A new dignity 
is ſignified by 2 new name; 
moral and civil qualificatians 
by garments; honour and 
glory by fplendid apparel ; 
royal dignity by purple or 
ſcarlet, or by a crown; righ · 
teouſneſs by white and clean 
robes; wickedneſs by ſpotted 

and filthy garments,” &c. 
On Dan. chaps it. 

The uſe, and abuſe o figu- 
rative language in chriſtianity 


are moſt judiciquſly deſcribed . 


by Le Clerc. Ars erit. p. IT. 


natural werld conſiſting of J. i. c. 15, 16. 


heaven and earth, ſigniſies the 
whole world politic, conſiſt- 
ing of thrones and people, or 
ſo much of it as is conſidered 
in the prophecy : and the 

ings in that world figntfy 
the analogous things in this. 
For the heavens and the things 
therein, fignify thrones and 
dignities, and thoſe who en- 
joy them ; and the earth, with 


Ur veſtis frigoris depellendi 
cauſa reperta primo, poſt ad- 
hiberi ceepta eft ad ornatum 
etiam corporis et dignitatem: 
te verbi tranſlatio inſtituta eſt 
inopiæ cauſa, frequentata de- 
lectationis. Nam gemmars 
wites, luxuriem effe in herbis, 
letas ſegetes etiam ruſtici di- 
cut. Cic. de oratore, Hb. 
511. 38. g 


Ta 3 

ing principles, which are true and plain, and 
pong you are capable of proving and e | 
when it is neceſſary, you muſt be content with 
uling them to prove what you have in hand. Yet 
do not mean, that in reaſoning, arguments ſhould 
be ſo ſhort and dry, and propoſed in fo brief 2 
manner, as to diveſt the truth of half its force, as 

many authors leave them. I only mean, that a due 

medium ſhould be preſerved ; that is, that wich- 
out fatiguing the mind and attention of the hearer, 
reaſons ſhould be placed in juſt as much force and 
clearneſs, as are neceffary to produce the effect. 

Reaſoning alſo may be overſtrained by heaping 
great numbers of proofs on the ſame ſubject. 
Numerous proofs are intolerable, except in a prin- 
cipal matter, which is like to be much queſtioned 
or controverted by the hearers. In ſuch a caſe you 
would be obliged to treat the ſubject fully and ex 
profeſſo, otherwiſe the hearers would conſider your 
attempt to prove the matter as an uſeleſs digreſſion. 
(7) But when you are obliged to treat a ſubject 
fully, when that ſubje& is very important, when 
it is doubted and controverted, then a great num- 
ber of proofs are proper. In ſuch a caſe you muſt 
propoſe to convince and bear down the opponent's 
judgment, by making truth triumph in many 
different manners. In ſuch a caſe, many proots 
aſſociated together to produce one effect, are hke 
many rays of light, which naturally ſtrengthen 
each other, and which all together form a body of 
brightneſs, which is irreſiſtible. (8) 


| | 6. Yon 

' (7) Bad and multifarious reaſoners reſemble Homer's giants: 
> Oc is Oiury pipacar SE wrie in Ocon 

6 IlnAior twogipunacy, iy Spares ajpCaTo; eln. | 
D Oayſep. - 
7 (8) Mr. Saurin in his ſer- ing how difficult it is to form 
25 mon on Holineſi, after obſerv- an adequate idea of it, ſays, 


«« Perhaps 


( 32 ) 
6. You muſt as much as poſſible abſtain from 
all forts of obſervations foreign from theology, In this 


claſs I place, 1. Grammatical obſervations of every 
kind, which not being within the people's know- 
ledge can only weary and diſguft them. They 
may nevertheleſs be uſed when they furniſh an 
agreeable ſenſe of the word, or open ſome impor- 
tant obſervation on the ſubject itſelf, provided it 
be done very ſeldom and very pertinently. (9) 


20 * one of the princi- 


al cauſes of its obſcurity, is 
its clearne/s. For it is a truth, 
which we teach thoſe, whom 
we form to the art of reaſon- 
ing, that when an idea is car- 
ried to a certain degree of 
evidence and ſimplicity, all, 
that is added to clear, only 
ſerves to obſcure and con- 
found it. Is not this the 
cauſe of many difficulties on 
the nature of juſt and un- 
juſt ?” Ser. ſur la ſaintete, 
vom. IV. i 
(9) I take the liberty of 
ſubjoining an example taken 
from a funeral ſermon of one 
Humfrey, page 191. Gen. 


v. 5. and he died. We are 


met on this ſolemn occaſion 
to do our laſt office to a friend, 
to bring him to his long home, 
to wait on him to his bed- 
chamber, there to take our 
laſt leave and good-night for 
ever; draw to the curtains 


and put out the lights. It 


cannot be expected I ſhould 
ſay any thing of the deceaſed; 
being a ſtranger, I know no- 
thing of his converſation, no- 


thing of his life: but this I 


2. Critical 


know, he was a ſon of Adam, 
he has followed his forefather, 
as we muſt all do him — and 


He died. 


We are diſcourſing over 
the dead, and dying ſtories 
ſhould be ſad tories ; ſuch a 
one | have to tell you; a tra- 
gedy, the ſaddeſt under hea- 
ven, never ſnch a killing tra- 

edy, where the world is ſlain 
in one act; Adam's tragedy, 
which we have acted in the 
chapters before : the perſons, 
Adam, Eve, and ſerpent : the 
ſtage at firſt ſtrewed with 
flowers, paradiſe, now with 
blacks, The plot, a moſt 
deviliſh plot, che moſt con- 
founding plot, was fin ; the 
cataſtrophe, the end of all, 
15 the text, Adam's exit ; exit 
Adam carrying off the dead — 
and he died. 

In the text are three par- 


ticulars ſet out by three little 


words, and thoſe ſeveral parts 
of ſpeech not unbefitting the 
various caſes and declen/ions of 
man's mortality. The firſt 
and, a conjunction, notes the 
coherence ; the ſecond he, a 
pronoun, that's the ſubject of 


the 


— _ as 5 <S- 


WW 


(I-73 
2. Critical obſervations about different readings, 
different punctuations, & c. muſt be avoded. Make 
all the uſe you can of critical knowledge your- 
ſelf : but ſpare the people the account, for it muſt 


needs be very difagreeable to them. (1) 


the text; and the third a werb, 
the matter and buſineſs we 
are now about, He ded. 

« For the coherence, this 
little et, aud, is a tack that 
holds together the whole life 
of Adam, ſummed up in the 
beginning of the verſe. All 
the days Adam lived were nine 
hundred and thirty years, and 
he died. For the ſubje he, 
and he died, this he is a pro- 
noun I ſaid, a relative; it has 
relation to us, +e, that is, 
man ; not a man, but man- 
kind, the axiver/al of man; 
he that was the fore-door, and 
back-door to the world, that 
let all in, and let all out ; he 
that Rood, ſtood, nay, fell, 
for us all ; he that has killed 
thee, and me, and him, he 


that has killed our brother 


here — and he died. He died, 
that includes he lived once. 
He was once immortal. — 
Adam's firſt ſtate of immor- 
tality conſiſted on a baſis and 


four props,” &. One would 


wiſh to reverence, for his hoary 
head's-ſake, a man, who ſays 


in the dedication of the above 


ſermon, that he was annos 
jam natus octoginta tres et 
circiter dimidium ; eſpecially 
as he adds, that the printer 


could not read his hand : but 


really the ſermon would have 


1600 


edified, and. diyerted the 
friends of the deceaſed, full 
as much, methinks, had he 
ſimply ſaid, that Adam and 
this neighbour had kicked up 
their heels. 

(1) The following criti- 
ciſm on Mat. xxviii. 19. is a 
burleſque on Perſian and Sy- 
riac, Engliſh and Arabic, 
Greek and Latin, more pro- 
per to render critics contempt- 
ible than venerable. Go ze 
therefore and teach, Hogevbeileg 
8y Aue hie volle „ which more 
properly may be rendered, go 
ye therefore and diſciple all na- 
tions, or make the perſons of all 
nations my diſciples, that is, 
chriſteans, That this is the 
true meaning of the words 45 
plain, and clear, - from the 
right notion of the word here 
uied, unbleovw, which coming 
from hene, a diſciple, it al- 
ways lignifieth either to be, or + 
to make diſciples, whereſo- 
ever it occurs in all the ſcrip- 
tures; as ucbylevbe, Mat, xut. 
52. which is / ructed ſay we; 
the Syriac better, bn, 
that is, made a diſciple, a vnn, 
that is, not only a /cholar or 
learner, but a follower or pro- 
fbr of the goſpel, here called 
the kingdom +; heaven. Ano- 
ther place where this word oc- 
curs is Mat. xxvii. 57. epabr- 
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I add 3dly. Avoid philoſophical and hiftorical ob- 


ſervations, and all ſuch as belong to rhetoric, or if 


you do uſe them, do not inſiſt on them, and chooſe 
only thoſe, which give either ſome light to the 
text, or heighten its pathos and beauty; all others 


mult be rejected. (2) 


t voc Inc, where we rightly 
tranſlate it vas Jeſus diſciple. 
Another place is Acts xiv. 21. 
59 uche ονπιi , wa; which 
we improperly render, having 
taught many, the Syriac . 
Arabic, more properly, haw- 
ing made many diſciples. And 
theſe are all the places in the 
new teſtament where this 
word 1s uſed, except thoſe I 
am now conſidering, where 
ail the eaſtern languages ren- 
der it according to its notation, 
diſciple, The Perfian para- 
phraſtically expounds it, go 
ye and reduce all nations to my 
faith and religion. So that 
whoſoever pleads forany other 
meaning of theſe words, do 
but betray their ignorance in 
the original languages, &c. 
Beveridge on the Trinity. 
I believe it would puzzle a 
whole conclave of jeſuits to 
make a diſciple of Chriſt, or 
a chriſtian, without teaching. 


It is a wonder the good biſhop 


did not render it, go and 
make all nations mathemati- 
claus; from uabnualixc, from 
pahnua— from Ho- 
much more eligible is Mr. 
Pool : The Greek is A- 
reb celle, make di/ciples, but that 
muſt be firſt by preaching and 
inſtructing them in the chriſ- 


Laſtly. 


tian faith. — But it doth not 
therefore follow that children 
of ſuch profeſſors are not to 
be baptized, for the apoſtles 
were commanded to 6aptize 
all nations. — PooPs annot. on 
the place. This is honeſtly 
rejecting a childiſh witticiſm, 
and placing the argument be- 
tween the baptiſts and pædo- 
baptiſts, on its right baſe. 
The baptiſts anſwer, that 
mavrx Tx iy being of the 
neuter gender, . avlsg, which 
is of the maſculine, cannot 
agree with «01, but with A 
herlag ſuppoſed and contained 
in the word ualnlwoals. Dr. 
Gill on the place. | 

(2) Inſtead of giving light 
to the ſubject, what a vail of 
ignorance in the following 
paſſage 1s thrown over what 
David calls a curious work in 
the loabeſt parts of the earth, 
That is, curious though ſecret, 
becoming the great author 
and preſerver of nature. / 
ſaid 10 corruption, Thou art my 


Father. "This, avith a little 


logict, we may make good in 
a literal ſenſe. Nutrition 
(that is, the act of nouriſh- 
ment we ſpeak of) is a kind 
of generation, Tis ſo, for 
there is motus a terming a quo, 
ad terminum ad quem ; and *tis 

| under 


. 
Laſtly. I ſay the ſame of paſſages from Profane 


Authors, or Rabbies, or Fathers, with which many 
think they enrich their ſermons. 


This farrago 1s 


only a vain oſtentation of learning, and very often 
they, who fill their ſermons with ſuch quotations, 
know them only by relation of others. (3) How- 
ever, I would not blame a man who ſhould uſe 


them diſcreetly, 


A quotation not common, and 


properly made, has a very good effect, 


under no other ſpecies of mo- 


tus, but generatio, and there- 


fore ſecundum partem, tis ge- 
neration indeed. Well, nu- 
trition is a generation, and 
conſequently concoction is 
corruption, and *tis ſo; the 
meat we eat goes into the 
ſtomach and liver, there it 
chylifies and ſanguifies, loſes 
its form, and that is corrup- 
tion, and out of this our bo- 
dies receive fleſh, and grow 
in bulk and ſtature; ſo then 
out of nutrition, as one pa- 
rent; and concoction, that is 
corruption, the other, we are 
born every day in lumps, and 
begotten by piece-meals, and we 
may really fay to corruption, 
Thou art my father, &c. 
Humfrey, ſerm. vii. p. 201. 
What profound erudition! 
rather, what abſurdity and 
umpertinence ! 


(3) Biſhop Burnet ſays, 


The impertinent way of 


needleſs ſetting out of the 
originals and the vulgar ver- 
ſion is worn out, the trifling 


ſhews of learning in many 


quotations of paſſages, that 
few could underſtand, do no 
more flat the auditory,” &c. 
The biſhop ſaid this in 1692: 
but had his lordſhip lived till 
1760 odd, he might have ſeen 
a ſermon publiſhed in Engliſh 
with upwards of ty ſuch 
quotations. 

A medley of literature was 
formerly much in faſhion; and 
a French writer's remark is 
not inapplicable. It required 
a prodigious deal of learning 
then to preach ill; now-a-days 
it requires wery little learning 
to preach well.” La Bruyere, 
charac, de ſiecle. 
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HE connection is the relation of your text 
to foregoing or following verſes, To find 


this conſider the ſcope of the diſcourſe, and 
conſult commentators, particularly exerciſe your 
own good ſenſe; for commentators frequently 
trifle, and give forced and far-fetched connections, 
all which ought to be avoided, for they are not 
natural, and ſometimes good ſenſe will diſcover 
the ſcope and deſign of a writer far better than 


this kind of writers, (1) 


. (1) Every author propoſes 
ſome end in writing, this end 
muſt needs agree with his ge- 
neral character, peculiar cir- 
cumſtances, &c. To obſerve 
this de/ign is no ſmall help 
towards underſtanding the 
biblical writers. On the con- 
trary, to conſider the whole 
bible as we conſider the book 
of Proverbs, and to ground 
enormous doctrines on de- 
tached ſentences, are groſs 


abſurdities, manifeſt abuſes of 
the word of God, The firſt 
verſe of the eighth of Romans 
ſeems to have no connection 
with the laſt verſe of the /e- 
®Vventh e but with the laſt verſe 


T here 


of the Huth chapter, There is 
therefore now no condemnation 10 
them which are in Chriſt Feſus. 
Why? Becauſe S. Paul im- 
felf with his mind ſerved the 
law of God, but with his 
e/b the law of fin ? no, but 
_ es yr demerit 
of ſin was death, yet the gif? 
of God vas eternal J e. There- 
ore there is now no condem- 
nation. The whole ſeventh 
chapter is then a parentheſis. 
So 1n the third of Epheſians, 
from the beginning of the 
ſecond to the end of the thir- 
teenth verſe is a parentheſis, 
Such parentheſes are very 
common in ſcripture, Now 
in 
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There are texts, the connections of which (I 
own) it will be ſometimes difficult to perceive. In 
ſuch a caſe endeavour to diſcover them by frequent 


in order to enter into the ideas 
of awriter, Mr. Claude would 
have his preacher obſerve an 
author's ſcope as he would 
obſerve a plant riſing out of 
the earth, expanding itſelf 
in leaves, diffuſing itſelf in 
branches, adorning itſelf with 
flowers, enriching itſelf with 
fruits; all being, in a manner, 
the variegation of the ſtem. 
Commentators frequently tri- 


e. Witneſs St. Auſtin, who 


thought, the ten Egyptian 
plagues were puniſhments ad- 
apted to the breach of the ten 
commands. 'This faint had 
forgot, that the law was given 
to the Jeaus, and the plagues 
inflicted on the FEgyprians. 
And what 1s more aſtoniſhing, 
he did not remember that the 
law was not given in the form 
of ten commands till 7hree 
months after the plagues were 
ſent. See Exod. xix. 1. But 
having conceived the connec- 


tion of the two tens, he was 


determined to purſue it. 
% Primum præceptum in lege 
de colendo uno Deo. Prima 
plaga Ægyptiorum, aqua con- 


verſa in ſanguinem. Com- 


para primum præceptum pri- 
mz plagæ. Deum unum ex 
quo ſunt omnia, in ſimilitu- 
dine intellige aquæ, ex qua 
generantur omnia, &. 
Secundum præceptum. Non 
accipies nomen Domini Dei 


and 


tui in vanum ... huic præcep- 
to ſecundo contrariam videte 
ſecundam plagam. Quz eſt 
ſecunda plaga? ranarum a- 
bundantia. Habes expreſſam 
ſignificatam vanitatem, ſi ad- 
tendas ranarum loquacitatem. 
.. « Quartum præceptum eſt, 
honora patrem tuum, et ma- 
trem tuam. Huic contraria 
quarta Ægyptiorum plaga xv- 
vob eſt, Quid eſt zvropric ? 
Canina muſca. Græcum vo- 
cabulum eſt. Caninum eſt pa- 
rentes non agnoſcere. Nihil 
tam caninum quam cum illi 
qui genuerunt, non agno- 
ſcuntyr. Merito ergo et ca- 
tuli canum cæci naſcuntur, 
&c. &c.” Auguſtini opera, 
tom. v. ſerm. 8. edit. Benedict. 
An expoſitor of our own 
trifles thus: And the wine- 
preſs was trodden without the 
city, and blood came out of 
the wine-preſs eyen unto the 
horſes bridles by the ſpace of 
a thouſand and fix hundred fur- 
longs, Rev. xiv. 20. 1600. 
furlongs, that is, through the 
whole realm of England. 
1600 furlongs make 200 En- 
gliſh miles. Now the length 
of this realme from the furdeſt 
part of the ſouth, to the longeſt 
reach of the north, is re than 
this by a hundred miles : but 
yet if we ſhall zake away the 
vaſtneſs of the northren parts, 
where the country is more 
deſert 
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and intenſe meditation, or take that, which com- 
mentators furniſh ; and among many, which they 


give, chooſe that, which appears moſt natural 


deſert and unmanured neere 
the borders, we ſhall ſee a 
marvailous conſent even in this 


alſo.” Brightman on Reve- 
lation. 
Nor was Mr. Whiſton much 


nigher the matter, when he 
dextroufly applied a prophecy 
of St. John's, in the Reve- 
lations, to prince Eugene's 
wars. The general politely 
rewarded the expoſitor: but 
proteſted, he never knew be- 
fore, that he had the honour 
of being known to St John. 
Our beſt commentators 
ſometimes trifle. Dr. Guyſe 
does ſo on the baptiſm of 
John, Mat. iii. Mr. Henry 
rs farcical on Judges ix. Dr. 
Gill is hardly in earneſt, when 
he ſays the word Abba, read 
backwards or forwards, is the 
ſame pronunciation, and ma 
teach us that God is the father 
ef his people in adverſity as 
well as in proſperity. Expeſ. 
on Gal. iv. 6. | 

Conſult good ſenſe, adds Mr. 
Claude. Very proper advice, 
for good natural ſenſe will go 
far in underſtanding plain pri- 
mitive chriſtianity : and, in- 
deed, will often take a hint 
from the moſt common inci- 
dent on any ſubject. 

A friend of mine, diſguſted 
with the common repreſenta- 
tion of the devil carrying our 
Saviour in his claws, as a bird 


and 


of prey carries a dove through 
the air, and ſetting him on a 
pinacle of the temple, tried 
Mr. Claude's experiment. 
He ſet a ſenſible little boy to 
read the fourth of Matthew, 
and, after he had read the 
fifth verſe, the devil taketh 
him up into the holy city, and 
fetteth him on a pinacle of the 
temple, he aſked the little gen- 
tleman, How do you think, 
the devil zoo Jeſus Chriſt, 
and et him on a pinacle of 
the temple? Why, Sir, re- 
plied the little expofitor, as 
you would zate me up to the 
top of S. Paul's. | 

Sir Iſaac Newton's ſublime 
genius, ſet a going by the fall 
of an apple, never ſtopped till 
it had explained the laws of 
nature. To that excellent 
Swiſs, Hoſpinian, who wrote 
ſo ſucceſsfully againſt the po- 
piſh ceremonies, the neceſſity 
of ſuch a work was firſt. ſup- 
geſted by the talk of an igno- 
rant landlord in a country 
ale-houſe, who thought that 
religious fraternities were as 
old as the creation, that A- 
dam was a monk, and that 
Eve was a nun, Dr. Rad- 
chf's library was a few phals, 
a ſkeleton, and an herbal: 
and the ingenious Mr. Bun- 
yan's, a bible and the book of 
martyrs. 

I know a miniſter, who has 


a high 
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66 
and if you can find none likely, the beſt way will 


be to let the paſſage alone. The connection is a 
part, which muſt be very little inſiſted on, be- 
cauſe the hearers almoſt always paſs it over, and 
receive but little inſtruction from it. (2) 


a high opinion of a little com- 
mon ſenſe, and of, I had al- 
moſt ſaid, its infallibility in 
expounding ſcripture, who 
has frequently employed a 
poor illiterate old man to read 
the ſcriptures to him, merely 
for the ſake of finding what 
an ordinary - underſtanding 
could make of ſcripture. 'The 
old man, who had more reli- 
gion than manners, generally 
talked to himſelf about the 
ſenſe as he went on. Read 
to me, John, ſaid the mini- 
ſter one day, the fourth of 
Acts. He began. And as 


| they ſpake unto the people — 
Who ſpoke to the 1 


O! I ſee! Peter and John. 
The bleſſed apoſtles were not 
willing to eat their morſel 
alone, their maſter had ſaid, 
Freely ye have received, freely 
give. The prieſis, and the cap- 
tain of the temple, and the ſad- 
duces came upon them Wick- 
ed prieſts always keep bad 
company. Soldiexs and un- 
believers -they want to keep. 
them in countenance. What 
has the captain to do with 
conſcience ?\$_ Being grieved 
that they taught the people — 
Poor narrow fouls! would you 
keep the goſpel to yourſelves? 
Grieved that they taught the 
people to turn from their ini- 


When 


quities ! Why, would not they 
make better ſervants, and bet- 
ter ſubjects? And preached 
through Tejus the reſurretion 
from the dead. The apoſtles 
had too much love for the 
poor to puzzle them with 
words and diſputes. They 
told the poor, they were to 
riſe from the dead, and to be 
judged for the deeds done in 
the body ; -that not a proud 
prieſt, nor a bluſtering cap- 
tain ; but a compaſſionate je- 
ſus was to be their judge, and 
that all this was proved by 
the reſurrection of Jeſus him- 
ſelf, “ &c. &C. 

From this good, though il- 
literate old man's hints, the 
miniſter declares, he has often 
derived confiderable light into 
the meaning of ſcripture. 

(2) Poſſibly we may not 
perceive the coherence of ſome 
of S. Paul's diſcourſes, parti- 
cularly in his epiſtles: hut 
that may be owing, either to 
our want of attending to the 
drift of the apoſtle, or to our 
Ignorance of ſome opinions, 
cuſtoms, or other particulars 
to which he may refer, well 
known in the time when he 
wrote, on which account ſome 
paſſages in his letters may ap- 
pear dark to us, which ſhone 
with a full light to thoſe to 

whom 


1 
When the coherence will furniſh any agreeable 


conſiderations for the illuſtration of the text, they 
muſt be put in the diſcuſſion, and this will very 


often happen, 


whom they were directed. 
But for the moſt part the co- 
herence and forcible reaſon- 
ing of this apoſtle's diſcourſes 
in his letters are plainly con- 
ſpicuous to attentive readers. 
With what force of reaſoning 
does he in ſome of his epiſtles 
ſhew the inability of the Mo- 
ſaic law tojuſtify men? What 
a chain of ſolid reaſoning do 
we particularly find in his 
epiſtle to the Hebrews, about 
the inſufficiency of the ancient 
ſacrifices? With how great 
ſtrength of reaſoning does the 
apoſtle in his letter to the Ro- 


mans, endeavour to convince 


the Jews, that God is the 
God of the gentiles as well as 
of the Jews? — This he does, 
as a late learned commenta- 
tor (Locke) in his ſynopſis 
prefixed to this epiſtle ſhews, 
ſeveral ways, as, 1. By ſhew- 
ing that though the gentiles 
were very finful, yet the 
Jews, who had the law, kept 
it not, could not upon the 
account of their having the 
law, (which being broken, 
aggravated their fault, and 
made them as far from righ- 
teouſneſs as the gentiles them- 
ſelves.) have a title to ex- 
clude the gentiles from being 
the people of God under the 
zolpel. 2. That Abraham 
Vor. I. 


Sometimes alſo you may draw 


thence 


was the father of all that be- 
lieve, as well uncircumciſed 
as circumciſed; ſo that thoſe 
that walk in the ſteps of the 
faith of Abraham, though 
uncircumciſed, are the ſeed 
to which the promiſe is 
made, and ſhall receive the 
bleſſing. 

3. That it was the purpoſe 
of God from the beginning, 
to take the gentiles to be his 
ſeed under the Meſſiah, in the 
place of the Jews, who had 
been ſo till that time, but 
were then nationally rejected, 
becauſe they nationally re- 
jected the Meſſias, whom he 
ſent to them to be their king 
and deliverer; but was receiv- 
ed but by a very ſmall num- 
ber of them, which remnant 
was received into the king- 
dom of Chriſt, and fo conti- 
nued to be his people with 
the converted gentiles, wo 
all together now made the 
church and people of God. 

4. That the Jewiſh nation 
had no reaſon to complain of 
any unrighteouſneſs in God, 
or hardſhip from him, in their 
being caſt off for their unbe- 
lief, ſince they had been 
warned of it, and they might 
find it threatened in their an- 
cient prophets. Beſides, the 
raiſing or deproſſing of any 

(3 nation 


— 


( 42 ) 
thence an exordium, in ſuch a cafe, the exordium 
and connection will be confounded together. 


nation is the prerogative of in his other epiſtles, however 
dd's ſovereignty. .. . &c. unperceived by the careleſs 
With no leſs coherence does and inattentive. reader. Life 


the apoſtle argue other points of 8. Paul, chap. iii. p. 54. 
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CHAP. Iv. 


Of. Division. 


IVISION, in general, ought to be re- 


| D ſtrained to a ſmall number of parts, they 
ſhould never exceed four or five at the moſt : the 
moſt admired ſermons have only two or three 


parts. (1) 


(1) Mr. Claude's direction 
to be ſparing of diviſions is 
worthy of regard by all, who 
would preach ſo as to be un- 
derſtood, or remembered by 
their hearers; for a multi- 
tude of particulars rather puz- 
zle than inſtruct; inſtead of 
helping, they hurt the me- 
mory; and, by overloading, 
abſolutely render it uſelels. 
A good . like a good 
peach, is indeed a compoſition 
ef rich materials, which the 
maker has properly aſſociated 
to bring it to its preſent fla- 
vour: but which the eater 
may reliſh, and, from which 
he may derive nourithment, 
without being obliged to learn 
chymiſtry, or knowing how to 
decompound, and to reduce 
the whole to its parts. Bad 


ſermons have many diviſions; 


There 


ones two or three : but 
the beſt none at all. It does 
not follow, however, that 
texts are never to be divided. 
Monſ. Villaret, in his hifoire 
de France, ſays, that, in the 
reign of Charles VI, John 
Petit endeavoured to prove aſ- 
ſaſſination a virtue, by tue 
reaſons, in honour of the twelve 
apoſtles ; at which time, adds 
he, it was. common to divide 
by four, in honour of the four 
evangeliſts, or in reference to 
the cardinal wirtues, &c. what 
we have of this kind now, 
(continues he.) is a remain of 
the Gothic eloquence of our 
anceitors, wholly unknown 
to the ancient Greek and Ro- 
man orators. Velly hift. de 
France, tom. X. 
If Monſ. Villaret mean, 
that ſuch fanciful and unnatu- 
2 ral 
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There are two ſorts of diviſions, which we may 
very properly make; the firſt, which is the moſt 


ral diviſions were unknown 
to them, as thoſe abovemen- 
tioned, or as that of venerable 
Biſhop Latimer, who, in a ſer- 
mon preached at Cambridge, 
in 1529, at Chriſtmas-time, 
from John i. 19. ho artthou? 
divided his ſermon, in alluſion 
to a pack of cards, into four 
parts, which he called, dia- 
monds, hearts, ſpades, and 
clubs ; the Pope was the king 
of clubs, and heartes weere 
triumphes. Fox's ads and mon. 
fel. edit. 1497. page 1571. 

I fayaf Moni. Villaret mean 
ſuch fancies, they were cer- 
tainly unknown to the ancient 
orators: but natural and need- 
Jul diviſions were neither un- 
known to them, nor unprac- 
tiſed by them. Quintilian 
(Who follows Cicero, ÆEſchi- 
nes, Demoſthenes, &c.) ſays, 
Qui rectè diwiſerit, nunquam 
poterit in rerum ordine errare. 
Certa ſunt enim non ſolum in 
digereudis queſtionibus, ſed 
etiam in exeguendis, ſi modo 
recte dicimus, prima, ac ſe- 
cunda, et deinceps: cohæret- 
que omnis rerum copulatio, 
ut ei nihil nec ſubtrahi ſine 
manifeſto intellectu, nec in- 
ſeri poſlit, — Quint. inſt: lib. 
xi. cap. 7. Ne illos quidem 
probaverim, qui partitionem 
vetant ultra tres propoſitiones 
extendere. Quæ ſine dubio 
ſi nimium fit multiplex, fu- 
giet memoriam judicis, et tur- 
babit intentionem. Hoc ta- 


common, 


men numero velut lege non 
eſt alliganda, cum 2 cauſa 
plures defiderare. — Lib. v. cap. 
5. de partitione. 

Diviſion is not unknown to 
Cicero. In one oration he 
ſays, Ego ſic intelligo, judi- 
ces, cum. de pecunus repe- 
tundis nomen cujuſpiam defe- 
ratur, ſi certamen inter ali- 
quos ſit, cui potiſſimum de- 
tatio detur, h&c duo in primis 
ſpectare oportere: quem max- 
ime velint actorem efle 11, qui- 
bus factæ eſſe dicantur inju- 
riæ: et quem minime velit is 
qui eas injurias feciſſe argua- 
tur. Ciceronis oratio in Cæci- 
„„ oh £1) 

In another, Cauſa quæ ſit 
videtis : nunc quid agendum 
fit conſiderate. Primum mihi 
videtur de genere belli; de- 
iude de magnitudine; t de 
imperatore deligendo eſſe di- 
cendum. Primum bellum Aft. 
aticum genere ſuo grave et 
neceſiarium eſſe. 

1. Quia agitur gloria pop. 
Rom. 2. Quia agitur ſalus 
ſoctorum. 3. Quia aguntur 
vectigalia maxima. 4. Quia 
aguntur fortunæ multoruni 
CLVIUM. . . . . Tertium Pom- 
peius eſt bonus imperator, 


quia in eo ſunt gaatuor vir- 


tutes, quæ bonum imperato- 

rem commendant. 1. Scien- 
tia rei militaris. 2. Virtus. 
3. Auctoritas. 4. Felicitas. 
Pro lege Manilia. 

In another, Intelligo, ju- 
dices, 
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common, is the diviſion of the text into its parts 


dices, tres totius accuſationis 
partes fuiſſe, et earum nam 


in reprehenſione vitæ, alteram 


in contentione dignitatis, ter- 
tiem in criminibus ambitus 
eſſe verſatam. Pro Muræna. 
It would be eaſy to increaſe 
the lift: but theſe are ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew, that diviſion is 
ſometimes as proper as its 
omiſſion is at other times pre- 
ferable. 5 
We ſhould diſtinguiſn be- 
tween the compoſition of a ſer- 
mon in private, and the deli- 
very of it in public. The 
compoling, or the putting to- 
gether of a ſermon, implies 
a previous diſtinction of parts 
for to compoſe a ſermon 1s to 
unite ſeveral 1deas into one 
body ; ſometimes it would be 
abſurd to mention each com- 
ponent part; and ſometimes 
it would be abſurd to omit 
the mention of it. | 
The ſermons of many prac- 
zical preachers are mere /ays - 
and thoſe of many doctrinal 
preachers, dry numeration- 
tables, the figures and frac- 
tions of which frighten all but 
ſkilful arithmeticians. There 
is certainly a middle way, 
wherein a ſermon, like a fine 
piece of hiſtory- painting, in- 
ſeniibly diſtinguiſhes objects, 
faſtens the eye, dilates the 
heart, and fills us, I had al- 
moſt ſaid, with joy un/þeakable 
and full of glory. 
But allowing the neceſſity 
of a natural ind eaſy diviſion 3 


the 


it does by no means follow 
that theſe are to multiply into 
whole armies. A hundred 
years ago moſt ſermons had 
thirty, forty, fifty, or ſixty 
particulars. . There is a ſer- 
mon of Mr. Lye's on 1 Cor. 
vi. 17. the terms of which, 
ſays he, I ſhall endeavour ou 
Ow clearly to explain. This 
he does in thirty particulars, 


for the fixing of it on a right 


baſis ; and then adds fifty-fix 
more to explain the ſubject ; 
in all eighty-fix. And what 
makes it the more aſtoniſhing 
is his introduction to all theſe, 
which 1s this : Having thus 
beaten up and levelled our way 
to the text, I ſhall not ſtand 
zo fpred the words into any 
unneceſſary parts, but ſhall ex- 
trad out of them ſuch an ob- 


ſervation as I conceive ftrikes 


a full eighth to the minde of 
the Spirit of God. Morning 
exerciſe, 5 | 

If Mr. Lye 1s too prolific, 
what ſhall we ſay to Mr, 
Drake, whoſe ſermon has (iF 
I reckon rightly.) above 170 
parts, beides queries and ſo- 
lutions? and yet the good 
man ſays he paſſed ſundry uſe- 


ful points, pitching only on that 


which tomprehended the mare 
row and ſuliſtance. Morning 
exerciſe. 

The faſhion of the age, in 
which they lived, is an excuſe 
for theſe good men : but 


ſhould any one imitate their 
method now, he would be 
| conſidered 


ts made on the text. (2) 
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the other is of the diſcourſe or ſermon itſelf, which 


This laſt, that is to ſay, the diviſon of a dif 
courſe is proper, when, to give light to a text, it 
is neceſſary to mention many things, which the 


conſidered as if he appeared 
in the dreſs of his anceſtors. 
A goodly ſight indeed! to 
dreſs like druids in ſeventeen 
hundred and ſeventy-fix ! 

I am not unmindful of the 


text 


integrity and ſpirituality of 


our anceſtors: but certainly 
the logic of that age ſhould 
be no rule for this. It was 
common then to form their 
arguments thus: + 


Fe/- Nothing is done in remembrance of itſelf : 
ti But the ſacrament is ufed in the remembrance of Chriſt; 
20. Therefore the facrament is not Chriſt, 


- Chriſt never devoured himſelf : 
i- Chriſt did eat the ſacrament with his apoftles ; 
fon. Ergo the ſacrament is not Chrift himſelf. 


And in this barbarous form, 
to publiſh them for the peo- 
ple's edification, Fox, a. 
& mon. p. 1263. 

I mention theſe becauſe [ 
have ſuſpected that a thouſand 
modern abſurdities, remark- 
able enough among ſome, 
roceed from a blind venera- 
ion for all, that was ſaid and 
done by fome holy men, fa- 
mous in their day for piety. 
Ancient divinity, maintained 
by modern reaſoning, does 
very well: but there is no 
need, in admiring their beau- 
ties, to adopt their very de- 
As. 
(2) The following is an 
example of Mr. Claude's tauo- 
fold diviſion, from Mr. Flavel: 
Luke xxiii. 43. And Jeſus ſaid 
wnto him, Perily I fay unto 
thee, to day fhalt thou be with 
me in paradiſe, I. The nat- 


ter of the promiſe, he with me 
in paradiſe. 2. The perſon to 
whom it was made, ſaid unto 
him. 3. The time ſet for 
performance, 70-day. 4. The 
confirmation, Verily I ſay unte 
thee, Hence Mr. Flavel de- 
duces three propoſitions, which 
are the diviſions of the 4% 
courſe, as the former are of 
the text. The propoſitions 
are, 1. That there is a future 
eternal ſtate, into which ſouls 
paſs at death. 2. All belie- 
vers at their death are imme- 
diately received into a ſtate of 
glory, and eternal happineſs. 
3. God. may, though he ſel- 
dom doth, prepare men for 
this glory, immediately be- 
fore their diſſolution by death. 
The diſcuſſion conſiſts of 
many proofs of theſe propo- 
fitions. Flavel's fountain ef 

life, fer. xxxii. /. 1. | 
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text ſuppoſes but does not formally expreſs; and 
which muſt be collected elſewhere, in order to en- 
able you to give in the end a juſt explication of 
the text. In ſuch a caſe you may divide your 4i/- 
courſe into two parts, the firſt containing ſome 
general confiderations, neceſſary for underſtanding 
the text; and the ſecond the particular explication 
of the text itſelf. | 

1. This method is proper when a prophecy of the 
old teſtament is handled; for, generally, the under- 
ſtanding of theſe prophecies depends on many ge- 
neral conſiderations, which, by expoſing and re- 
futing falſe ſenſes, open a way to the true explica- 
tion; as appears by what has been ſaid on Gen, 
ill. 13. J will put enmity between thee, and the %. 
man; and between thy ſeed, and her ſeed; it ſball 
bruiſe thy bead, and thou ſhalt bruiſe his heel; and on 
the covenant made with Abraham, &c. &c. (3) 
. 


(3) This is ſometimes Mr. 
Saurin's method, and ſome- 
times when the prophecy is 
clear in its application, he 1. 
Fixes the epoch of its accom- 
pliſhment. 2. Enquires the 
cauſes (if it predict heavy af- 
fictions, as Amos viii. 11, 12. 
a famine of God's word.) 3. 
Deſcribes its horrors. Hence 
he draws proper concluſions. 

Theſe general conſidera- 
tions appear better ſtill in an 
exordium, See biſhop New- 
ton on the prophecies ; the 
eighteenth diſſertation of the 
ſecond volume will explain 
my meaning. 

A chriſtian miniſter in ſtu- 
dying prophecies will conſi- 
der the mgzter of the prophecy, 


the place where, and the time 
waen it has been, or will be 
accompliſhed. Hence Le 
Clerc adviſes to ſtudy geo- 


_ graphy, chronology, cuſtoms, 


&c. Ea cognitio (i. e. geo- 
graphiz) neceſſaria elt priuſ- 
quam ad ſeriam lectionem 
ſcriptoris ullius deveniatur, 
cum paſim occurrant nomina 
gentium, populorum, regi- 
onum, ac urbium, &c. Plane 
neceſſarium eſt hiſtoriam ſum- 
matim noſſe ut ſciamus tem- 
pora eorum quæ notatu dig- 
niſſima humano generi eve- 
nerunt, &. In omnibus 
ſcriptoribus innumeræ ſunt 
alluſiones ad conſuetudines ac 
opiniones eorum temporum 
quibus ſcripſere, quas nifi in 
| numerato 
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2. This method is alſo proper on 2 text taken 
from a diſpute, the underitanding of which mutt 
depend on the ſtate of the queſtion, the hypo- 
theſes of adverſaries, and the principles of the in- 
ſpired writers. All theſe lights are previouſly ne- 
ceſſary, and they can only be given by general 
conſiderations: For example, Rom. iii. 28. Ve 
conclude that a men is juſtified by faith without the deeds 
ef the law. Some general conſiderations mult pre- 
cede, which clear up the tate of the queſtion between 
S. Paul and the Jews, touching juſtification ; which 
mark the hypotheſis of the Jews upon that ſubject, 
and which diſcover the true principle which S. Paul 
would eſtabliſh; ſo that in the end the text may 
be clearly underſtood. 

3. This method alſo is proper in a concluſion 
drawn from a long preceding diſcourſe ; as for ex- 
ample, Rom. v. 1. Therefore being juſtified by faith 
we have peace with God, through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
Some think that, to manage this text well, we 
ought not to ſpeak of juſtification by faith z but 
only of that peace, which we have with God, 
through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. I grant, we ought 
not to make zuſtification the chief part of the ſer- 
mon: but the text is a concluſion drawn by the 
apoſtle from the preceding diſcourſe, and we ſhall 
deceive ourſelves, if we imagine this diſpute be- 
tween S. Paul and the Jews ſo well known to the 
people, that it is needleſs to ſpeak of it; they are 

| not 


numerato habeamus, non in- foretold, when its accompliſh- 
telligimus multeſſimam par- ment takes place, and where. 
tem eorum quæ legimus, &c. ide Clerici ars crit. tom. i. 
&c. Theſe are applicable to þ. 1. c. 1. and alſo Sir Jaac 
the ſtudy of the ſacred writers Newton, on Dan. chaps. i. and 
in general, but I ſhould think ii. on rhe Apocalyp/e, chaps. i. 
to prophecies in particular, and ii. | 
that we may know what is 


( 49 ) 
not, in general, ſo well acquainted with ſcripture. 
The diſcourſe then muſt be divided into two parts, 
the firſt conſiſting of ſome general confiderations on 
the doctrine of juſtification, which S. Paul eſtab- 
liſhes in the preceding chapters ; and the ſecond 
of his concluſion, that, being thus juſtified, we have 
peace with God, &c, _ a 
The ſame may be ſaid of the firſt verſe pf the viiith 
of Romans, There is therefore now no condemnation 


to them, that are in Chriſt Feſus, who walk not after 


the fleſh but after the Spirit; for it is a conſequence 
drawn from what he had been eftabliſhing before. 
4. The ſame method is proper for texts, which 
are quoted in the new teſtament from the old, You 
muſt prove by general conſiderations, that the text 
is properly produced, and then you may come 
clearly to its explication. Of this kind are Heb. 
i. 5, 6. 1 will be to him a father and he ſhall be to me 
a ſon: ii. 6. One in a certain place teſtified, ſaying, 
What is man that thou art mindful of him? iii. 7. 
Wherefore as the holy Ghoſt ſaith, To day if ye will 
hear his voice harden not your hearts, There are 
many paſſages of this kind in the new teſta- 

ment. (4) | i 
5. In this claſs muſt be placed diviſions into 
different regards, or different views. Theſe, to 
ſpeak properly, are not diviſions of a text into its 
parts, but rather different applications, which are 
| made 


(4) Thus Mr. Saurin on 
Heb. x. 5, 6, 7. Sacrifice and 
burnt-offering thou wouldeſt not 
—a body haſt thou prepared me. 


«© We conſider theſe words in 
relation to the Meſſiah; three 


things are, therefore, neceſ- 

ſary. Our text is a guotation— 

it muſt be jaffifed. It is a 
Yor. I. 


difficult paſſage —it muſt be 
explained, It is one of the 
moſt eſſential truths of reli- 
1 muſt be conſirmed 
y ſolid proofs. Theſe are 
the three parts, &c. Saur. 
fer. tom. xii, ſar la ſab/tit. de 
Jeſus Chriſt, | 
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made of the ſame text to divers ſubjects. Typical 


texts ſhould be divided thus; and a great number 


of paſſages in the Pſalms, which relate not only to 
David, but alſo to Jeſus Chriſt ; ſuch ſhould be 
conſidered firſt literally, as they relate to David; 
and then in their myſtical ſenſe, as they refer to 
the Lord Jeſus. | 7 8 
here are allo typical paſſages, which beſide 
their literal ſenſes have alſo figurative meanings, 
relating not only to Jeſus Chriſt: but alſo to the 
church in general, and to every believer in parti- 
cular; or which have different degrees of their 
myſtical accompliſhment. For example, Hag. 11. 
9. The glory of this latter houſe jhall be greater than 
of the former. This ſhould be diſcuſſed in five diffe- 
rent views: 1. In regard to the temple of the Jews 
rebuilt by Zerubbabel. 2. In regard to the ſecond 
covenant, which ſucceeds the firſt. 3. In regard 
to Jeſus Chriſt raiſed from the dead. 4. As it 
relates to every believer after the reſurrection. 
And laſtly, With a view to the church trium- 
phant, which ſucceeds the church militant. (5) 


(5) I confeſs I do not per- 
ceive what the text in Haggai 
has to do with moſt of the ſub- 
jects, which Mr. Claude men- 
tions. The temple rebuilt 
by Zerubbabel was nothing 
in compariſon of the firſt; it 
wanted, 1. The ark of the 
covenant, and mercy-ſeat. 2. 
The ſhechinah, or divine 
preſence. 3. The urim and 
chummim. 4. The holy fire 
upon the altar. And 5. The 
ſpirit of prophecy. But all 

_ theſe defects were abundantly 
ſopplied when he defre of all 


nations, the Lord whom they 
ſought, came to this his tem- 
ple, and Chrift our faviour, 
who was the trueſt ſhechinah 
of the divine majeſty, honous- 
edit with his preſence ; in this 
reſpect he glory of the latter 
houſe did far exceed the glory of 
the former. "Theſe are the 
words of Dean Prideaux, and 
they ſeem to include the pro- 
phet's meaning. Prid. con. 
p. I. book Ul, 

I queſtion if of any part of 
ſcripture there have been more 
fanciful interpretations than 


4 ) 


So in this paſſage, I will not any more eat of this 
paſſover until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God, Luke 
xxii. 16. I would divide by all the different re- 
/ations which the paſcal lamb had, as 1. To the 
paſſage of the Iſraelites through the Red-Sea, and 
the paſſage of the deſtroying angel over their 
houſes, for 1t was a memorial of that. 2. To the 
paſſage of Jeſus Chriſt from his ſtate of humilia- 
tion to his ſtate of exaltation, for it was a figure 
of that. 3. To our paſſage from the ſlavery of 
fin to righteouſneſs. 4. To our paſſage from this 
life to a life of happineſs when we die. 5. To the 


paſſing of the body from a ſtate of death to a 


of the gyical parts. The œ- 
conomy was grand of itſelf, 
and glorious, as it related to 
the Meſſiah, of whom it was 
2 ſhadow: but how have men's 
whimſies debaſed it! Thus 
« the /auffers ſignified ſound 
arguments, faithful admoni- 
tions, and dreadful excom- 
munications. The grate ef 
net-avork, has ſhewn the rich 
uſefulneſs of Jeſus Chrift for 
juſtification ; the ſad condi- 
tion of people once enlight- 
ened, but now fallen away; 
Chriſt's preſenting us pure to 
the father, having ſifted away 
our weakneſſes. The tree 
thrown into the waters to ſweet- 
en them, was Jeſus Chriſt ; 


and we are told, that, in coun- 


tries where the waters are ve- 
nomous, when the beaſts come 
to arink, they all wait for the 
unicorn, that ſo he might firſt 
put in his horn, the virtue of 
which expels the venomous 
corruption, which was in the 
waters before, and then they 


bleſſed 


all drink of the ſame. O fo 
ſhould the Lord's people wait 
in the waters of affliction upon 
Chriſt their Hiritual unicorn, 
who putteth down 4is long 
hern of grace to ſweeten,”” &c. 
Norden s types unvailed, chap's. 
ix. xxiii. xxv. 

This way of ſpiritualizing 
things evaporates them. They 
talk of the talmudiſts: but are 
not theſe (as one ſays.) tal- 
mudic camels, which no one 
in his wits can ſwallow ? 

any of the fathers were re- 
markable for this habit of 
ſpiritualizing; and on this 
account, I ſuppoſe, Mr. Ad- 
diſon ſaid, whoever had read 
Mr. Bunyan's Selomon's tem- 
ple ſpiritualized, had read 
as great a father as any of 
them. In ſhort, Hes ſhould 
be handled cautioufly, and 
ſoberly, .and always under 
the immediate direction of the 
new-teſtamcnt writers. — A 
man is always ſafe whzn he 
follows theſe guides. 

H 2 
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bleſſed immortality at the reſurrection: For the 


paſſover /ignified all theſe. (6) 


(6) The -Hree firft views of 
the paſſover ſeem ſcirptural, 
the laſt ſeem to be taken from 
the traditions of the elders, 
One of the Jewifh talmuds 
ſays, ©* The Hallel, or laſt 
part of the paſſover pſalms, 
recordeth five things: the 
coming out of Egypt, the di- 
viding of the ſea, the giving 
of the law, the reſurrection of 
the dead, and the lot of the 
Meſſias (or the ſorrows of the 
Meſias, as ſome render the 
word von.)“ Granting that 
the pſalms, which they ſang 
at the paſcal ſupper, did re- 
cord theſe five articles, yet, 
as the appointment of this 

ritual was by the ſcribes, and 

not by divine authority, it by 

no means proves, that the 
paſiover was originally in- 

tended to fignify all theſe 

things. We ſhould expound 

ſcripture by ſcripture, and 

not wander after the Rabbies, 

who of all men have trifled 
moſt, ſince they rejected the 
Meftah. The drinking of 
four cups of wine at this ſup- 

er was alſo enjoined ſo ſtrict- 
8 that the pooreſt man in 
Iſrael, though he ſold or 
pawned his coat, muſt pro- 
cure four cups. Whence is 
the ground of Dur cups ? 
Rabbi Jochanan, in the name 
of Rabbi Benaiah, ſaith, in 
parallel to the forr wv2r ds that 
are uſed about IiracPs re- 


demption, , bringing 
out—delivering redeeming 
and talting. Rabbi Joſhua, 
the ſon of Levi, faith, in pa- 
rallel to the four cups of Pha- 
raob in theſe texts; Pha- 
raoh's cup was in my hand. 
I ſqueezed them into Pha- 


raoh's cup. — I gave the css 


into Pharaoh's hand. — And 
thou ſhalt give Pharaoh the 
cup. Rabbi Levi ſays, in pa- 
rallel to the four monarchies, 
Dan. vui. And our Rabbins 
ſay, in parallel to the four 
cups of vengeance, of which 
the wicked ſhall drink ; for 
which there are theſe four 
texts. Take the wine cup of 
this fury. Babylon is a gold- 
en cup.— In the Lord's hand 
there is a cup. — The portion 
of their cap. And, anſwer- 
ably, The Lord ſhall make 
Iſrael drink of four cups of 
conſolation, in theſe four texts: 
The Lord is the portion of 
my cup. — My cup runneth 
over,“ &c. &c. Dr. Light- 
foot's temple ſervice, chap. xii, 
mc. 

I wiſh the Rabbies had been 
the only men, who had puz- 
zled plain things, who had 
invented and ordained doc- 
trines and duties of their 
own, and then had racked 
ſcripture to prove what 1t ne- 
ver afterted, 

Mr. Claude's two laſt ar- 
ticles are capable of full 

proof, 


So 


C0 3 
So Dan. ix. 7. O Lord, righteouſneſs belongeth 
anto thee, but unto us confuſion of face as at this day: 
(which is a very proper text for a faſt- day. muſt 
be divided, not into paris: but conſidered in dif- 
ferent views. I. In regard to all men in general. 
2. In regard to the Fewiſh church in Daniel's time. 
And 3. In regard to ourſelves at this preſent day. 
So again, Heb. iii. 7, 8. To day if ye will hear 
his voice, harden not your hearts, as in the day of temp- 
tation in the wilderneſs, (which is taken from the xcv 
Pſal. and which alſo is very proper for a day of 
cenſure or faſting.) cannot be better divided than 


De N on 


by referring it, 1. To David's time. 


Paul's. And laſtly, To our own. (7) 


proof, from plain, literal, 
itering ſcripture : but when, 
under a miſtaken notion of 
illuſtrating ſuch truths, we 
pretend to draw them from 
figurative and typical texts, 
ve weaken their authority, 
and render our own impar- 
tiality ſuſpected. 


(7) Different regards. Thus 


Mr. Saurin (from Luke xxiii. 
29. Behold the days come, 
&c. on the miſeries of the 
Jews.) conſiders their cala- 
mities, which every body 
knows, 1. As a proof of the 
divinity of the ſcriptures, 
which ſo ofcen foretold their 
diſperſion. 2. As a ratification 
of the execration denounced 
on themſelves, His blood be on 
wr, &c. 3. Asa/ealwhich God 
has put to Chriſt's miſhon, 
4. As an inſtructive /z/on to 
chriſtians : — {f thou continueſt 
1% bis goednrf/:, etherwiſe thou 
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alſo ſhalt be cut ef. Saur. 
ſer. vol. 1. | 
So again on Rom. xi. 33. 
O the depth both of the auiſdom 
and knowledge of God, hew 
unſearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways paſt finding out / 
He ſays, We will open 
to you four abyſles, by thew- 
ing you the Deity in four diffe- 
rent points of view. 1. An idea 
of the Deity. 2. Of natuxe, 


3. Of providence. 4. Of reves 


lation. Theſe are four paths, 


(if I may venture to ſay ſo) 
all ſhining with light: but at 
the ſame time, four abyſſes all 
covered with adorabie dark- 
neſs ; four ſubjects: on which 
you may exclaim with the 
apoſtle, O the depth /*? Mr. 
Saurin's defign 1s to ſhew, 
that we ſhould act as fooliſhly 
in rejecting revealed truths, 
becauſe we could not fully 
comprehend them, as if we 


denied 
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( ) 
As to the diviſion of the text itſelf, ſometimes the 
order of the words is ſo clear and natural, that no 


_ diviſion is neceſſary, you need only follow ſimply 


the order of the words. As tor example, Eph. 1. 
2. Bleſſed be the God and father of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, who hath bleſſed us with all ſpiritual bleſſings 
in heavenly places in Chriſt, It is not neceſſary to 
divide this text, becauſe the words divide them- 
ſelves, and to explain them we need only follow 
them. Here is a grateful acknowledgment, bleſſed 
be God. The title, under which the apoſtle bleſſes 
God, the father of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, The rea- 
ſon, for which he bleſſes him, becauſe he hath Bleſſed 
25. (8) The plenitude of this bleſſing, with all 


bleſſings. The nature or kind, ſignified by the 
term, ſpiritual. (9) The place, where he hath 


denied the government of pro- 
yidence, the works of nature, 
or the being of a God; for all 
theſe are attended with the 
ſame difficulties. Whence he 
infers the neceſſity of a clear 

roof for what we believe; 
a firm belief of what is clearly 
proved; and a reigning at- 
fection for all fellow-chriſ- 
tians though they differ in 
their notions of this vaſt pro- 
found. Ser. tom. xi. profon- 
deurs divine. 

Hinc maxima obſcuritas 
in ſermone, cum neſciamus 
qua menſura (ut ita dicam) 
utatur is qui ejuſmodi vocibus 
utitur; quis autem non innu- 
meris in locis eas adhibet, 


cujuſye opinionis omnes tam 
accurate novimus ut ex us 


poſſimus perſpicue ſcire quæ 
fit illi menſura ejuſmodi re- 


bleſſed 


lationum ? &c. Le Clerc ars 
crit. tom. i. p. 2. f. 2. cap. 4. 
(8) Qui benedixit nobis, i. e. 
Ditavit nos (per metonymiam 
cauſæ) nullo diſcrimine ha- 
bito inter Judzos et gentes. 
Evenit hic quod frequens eſt 
Paulo, ut ſs 4 vox vix ullo 
intervallo in ſenſv diverſo ſu- 
matur. FEvoyeu enim jam 
fuit laudare, nunc eſt bene- 
Facere, nimirum quia utrum- 
que ex benigno animo profi- 
ciſcitur, ut ſolent ſimilia inter 
ſe nomen permutare. Gros. 
(9) In omni benedictioue ſpi- 
rituali, Particula e redun- 
dat ex conſuetudine Hebræ- 
orum, 1. e. non ſola carnali, 
et temporali, quam fere ſolam 
Judæi agnoſcebant, et opta- 
bant, et quæ in V. T. promiſſa 
eſt; ſed cæleſti et æterna. 
Poli ſynog. 


8} 
bleſſed us, in heavenly places. (1) In whom he hath 
bleſſed us, in Chriſt. Remark, as you go on, that 
there is a maniteſt alluſion to the firſt bleſſing, 
wherewith God bleſſed his creatures, when he firſt 
created them, Gen. 1. For as in the firſt creation 
he made all things for. his own glory, Prov. xvi. 
4. The Lord hath made all things for himſclf : So in 
this new creation, the end, and perpetual exerciſe 
of the believer ought to be to Beg and glorify God. 


All things in nature bleſs God as their creator: 


but we bleſs him as he father of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, God bleſſed the creation immediately be- 
caule it was his own work: Here in like manner, 
he bleſſes us, becauſe we are his own new creation 
we are, lays the apoſtle, his workmanſhip, created in 
Chriſt Feſus unto good works, chap. ii. 10. There 
the Lord divided his bleſſing, giving to every 
creature a different bleſſing; he ſaid zo the earth, 
Bring forth graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and the 
fruit-tree yielding fruit; to the fiſhes of the lea, 
and to the fowls of the air, Be fruitful and multi- 
ply ; and /o man he ſaid, Be fruitful and multiply 
and repleniſh the earth, and ſubdue it, and have de- 
minion : Here, believers have every one his whole 
bleſſing, for each poſſeſſeth it entirely. The crea- 
Lures then received but an imperfect bleſſing: but 
we have received one as full and entire as God 
could communicate to creatures. Their bleſſing 
was in the order of nature a temporal bleſſing: 
ours in the order of grace a ſpiritual bleſſing. 

' | | There 


(i) In ſupercœleſtibus. Sub- The French, with us, ſup- 
audiendum eſt, vel locis, vel ply Heax celeſtes, heavenly 
rebus, i. e. bonis, que ad places, The word heawerlics 
celeſtem beatitudinem, non is uſed four times in this epiſ- 
ad vitam terrenam pertinent, tle, chap, i. 3. 20. ii. 6. iii, 
Poli /ynop/e. in lec. 10. 
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There upon earth; Here in heavenly places. There 


in Adam; here in Chriſt. | 

It may alio be remarked, that the apoſtle alludes 
to the bleſſing of Abfaham, to whom God ſaid, 
In thy feed ſpall all the families of the earth be bleſſed, 
and a compariſon may very well be made ot the 
temporal bleſſings of the Iſraelites, with thoſe 
ſpiritual benefits, which we receive by Jeſus 


Chrilt. (2) 


(2) This plain eaſy way of 
reaching without diviſions 1s 
wonderfully adapted tothe ca- 
pacities, and inclinations too, 
of multitudes of hearers, and 
ſuch a method purged of arti- 
ficial logic will, one day or 
other, it is to be hoped, uni- 
verſally prevail. The Abbe 
Pluche ſpeaks well on this 
ſubject. We need not, in 
order to inform man of his ori- 
gin, obligations, and hopes, 
propoſe to him any intricate 
diſputes, or profound medita- 
tions: this is the method of 
philoſophers. Alas ! how 
many have ſtiled themſclves 
&ivines, who were no other 
than ſuch philoſophers. God 
leads man quite another 
courſe, The knowledge of a 
ſmall number of facts is ſuffi- 
cient to let him into the right 
way of ſalvation. Theſe facts 
manifeſt God and his divine 
will to him; he finds there- 
in the objects of his belief, 
the rules of his conduct, and 
the motives to every virtue, — 
Infinite wiſdom itſelf uſed the 
ſame method, when it came 
to inſtru the man it had cre- 


Moſt 


ated. Inſtead of always em- 
ploying plain maxims, or cold 
generalities ; it delights in 
making him diſcover the 
wholeſome truths in a recital, 
and 1n the appearance of a 
matter of fact. Sometimes it 
is a ſewer who throws his corn 
into grounds differently pre- 
pared ; ſometimes the father 
of a family, who ſends into 


his vineyard the labourers he 


finds upon the place at ſeveral 
hours of the day ; ſometimes 
a child reclaimed from the 
errors of his long miſconduct: 
er any other the like event, 
in telligible to men of all capa- 
cities, and fit to invite them to 
unriddle the truth wrapt in it. 
The divine wiſdom knew her 
work, and has taught man ac- 
cording to his natural diſpo- 
ſitions. Wat. displayed, vol. 
v. dial. 13. 

This univerſal logic (adds 
the ſame writer.) is not a ſci- 
ence, which a few men teach, 
or acquire apart, and by 
themſelves, and unknown to 
the reſt of mankind. It is 
nothing more than reaſon it- 
ſelf, it is merely common 

ſenſe 


Ade 1 


E 


Moſt texts, however, ought to be formally di. 
vided, for which purpoſe you muſt principally 
have regard to the order of nature, and put that 
diviſion, which naturally precedes, in the firſt 
place, and the reſt muſt follow, each in its pro- 


per order. 


This may eaſily be done by reducing 


the text to a categorical propoſition, beginning 
with the ſubject, paſſing to the attribute, and 
then to the other terms; your judgment vill di- 


rect you how to place them. (3) 


ſenſe more or leſs unfolded 
and exerted ; nor is this un- 
folding of reaſon the reſult 
merely of a few abftruſe me- 
ditations upon the procedure 
of the human mind, nor the 
effect of a ſet of general rules, 
ſcientifically connected in a 
book. The reading of ſuch 
rules may, as well as that of 
any other treatiſe, that has 
truth for its baſis, be of ſome 
utility : but reaſon may, with 
that help, fill remain very 
raw and in a ftaggeting con- 
dition. Habitual exattneſs is 
obtained by acquiring general 
knowledge, and by diſcerning 
the connection between what 
we have, and what we have 
not the diſtin& knowledge of: 
ſuch was the logic of all ages.” 
— Chap. xiii. as above. 

(3) Allowing that texts are 
to be divided after reducing 
them to categorical, 1. e. to 
üngle propofitions, either 
ſimple, the ſubjeQs and predi- 


cates of which conſiſt of ſingle 


terms ; or complex, the ſub- 


jects and predicates of which 
are made up of complex terms: 
er. 9 


If, 


allowing that the /ubje# is to 
be conſidered firft, then the 
attributes, which in logic are 
the ſame with predicates, or 
what may be affirmed or de- 
nied of any ſubject; allowing 
all this, yet it muft not; be 
forgot that this operation, and 
theſe terms belong to the la- 
boratory, and ſhould never 
appear in preſcriptions to the 
people; eſpecially as Mr. 
Claude's propoſed end may 
be better anſwered without 
them. He aims to make ai 
viſions natural here's an ex- 
ample. e 
Archbiſhop Flechier, on 
Saul's converfion, conſiders, 
firſt, what Jeſus Chrift did for 
S. Paul, 2. What S. Paul 
did for Feſas Chrift. In the 
firſt part he opens divine com- 
paſſion, as a ſpring whence 
flowed Paul's creation, pre- 
ſervation, converſion, gifts, 
graces, uſefulneſs, &c. The 
ſecond part relates the uſe 
that S. Paul made of all theſe 
out of gratitude, and to God's 
glory. Flech. fer. tom. i. 
Again, In a ſermon before 
I Lewis 
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If, for example, I were to preach from Heb, 
x. 10. By the which will we are ſanttified, through 
the offering of the body of Feſus Chrift, once for all; 

| E ſhould 
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Lewis XIV. when he was 


upon the ruins of the Jews, 
going to receive the ſacra- 


Let us then rejoice in the Lord: 
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eaſt, from Ia. lx. 1. 


. ſecret reprobation, 


ment, from John xii. 15. / 
have given you an example that 
ye ſhould do, as I have done 10 
you Having ſpoken in his ex- 
ordium on the dignity and hu- 
mility of ſeſusChriſt; and hav- 
ing reminded his majeſty that 
it was a ſmall thing to imitate 
Chriſt in his actions, if he did 
not enter into the ſpirit, ſen- 
timents, and views of the ſon 
of God; he divides his diſ- 
courſe into two parts: Firſt, 
Perſons elevated to dignity 
are obliged to be humble, 
after Chriſt's example. 2. 
Their true grandeur conſiſts 
in this humility. Tom. ii. 


erm. I. 
The Archbiſhop of Cam- 


bray (preaching to a religious 


order, ſome of whom had been 
employed in miſſions to the 
Ariſe, 
ſhine, thy light is come, &c.) 
introduces his diviſion thus: 
But I feel my heart moved 
within me ; it 15 divided be- 
tween joy and grief; the mi- 


niſtry of theſe apoſtolic men, 
and the call of theſe eaſtern 


people, are the triumphs of 


religion: but perhaps they 


may alſo be the effects of a 
which 
hangs over us. Perhaps theſe 
people may riſe upon our 
ruins, as the gentiles roſe 


but let us rejoice with trem- 
Bling. Theſe two exhorta- 
tions divide my diſcourſe. 
Fenel. ceuvres pbiloſoph. tom. ii. 

Biſhop Maſſillon, preach- 
ing to his clergy, on Luke ii. 
34. This child is ſet for the 
fall and ring again of many 
in {jracl, after an agreeable 
exordium, ſays, Let us pals 
all other reaſons of this myſ- 
tery, and confine ourſelves to 
one ſingle truth, which re- 
gards ourſelves. Methinks 
Jeſus Chriſt entering on his 
prieſthood to-day in the tem- 
ple, is an example of every 
prieſt, when he comes to re- 
ceive the holy unction, and 
for the firſt time appears 1a 
the church, veſted with this 
terrible dignity ; for on this 
ſolemn occaſion it may be ſaid 
of him, Behold ! his man is 
ſet for the fall, or rifing again 
of many in {ſjrael; he comes 
to be an inſtrument of the 
perdition, or the ſalvation of 
many. On this terrible al- 
ternative runs the deſtiny of 
a miniſter, and it 1s literally 
true of every one of you, that 
you already are, or are about 
be eſtabliſhed to build up, cr 
to pull down; torid the church 
of ſcandals, or to cauſe new 
ones; to ſave, or to deſtroy; 
in one word, to be a /avour 


i) 

J ſhould not think it proper to ſpeak firſt of the 
will of God, then of our ſanctification, and laſtly 
of the cauſe of our ſanctification, which is, the 
oblation of the body of Jeſus Chriſt; it would be 
much better to reduce the text to a categorical 
propoſition ; thus, The offering of the body of Jeſus 
Chriſt, once made, ſan#tifies us by the will of God 
For it is more natural to conſider, 1. The nearer 
and more immediate cauſe of our acceptance, 
which is, the oblation of the body of Feſus Chriſt. 
2. Its effect, our /antiification. 3. Its firit and 
more remote cauſe, which makes it produce this 
eſfect, the will of God. 

It remains to be obſerved, that there are two 
natural orders, one natural in regard to ſubjects 
themſelves, the other natural in regard to us. The 
arſt conſiders every thing in its natural ſituation, 
as things are in ibemſelves, without any regard to 
our knowledge of them ; the other, which I call 
natural in regard to us, oblerves the ſituation, which 
things have as they appear in our minds, or enter 
into our thoughts. For example, in the laſt men- 
tioned text, the natural order of things would 
require the propoſition thus : By the will of God 
the offering of the body of Chriſt ſanctifies us; 
for, 1. The will of God is the decree of his good 
pleaſure to ſend his ſon into the world. 2. The 


oOblation 


of life unto life, or of death 
unto death, among the people; 
theſe are the two parts, &c. 


Maſillon confer. tom. i. 


1 will not ſay that theſe 
gentlemen did not reduce 


their texts to categorical pro- 


Poſitions in private in the 


ſtudy: but I may venture to 


ſay, if they did, they brought 


them to a right iſſue in the 

pulpit. And this I think is 

Mr. Claude's meaning. 
Manra oxz0n yen Try Nea 


eee, Demet. Phal. de elac. 


J. 195+ 


Oratio cujus ſumma virtus 
eſt perſpicuitas, quam fit vi- 
tioſa ſi egeat interprete? 
Quint. inſt. lib. 1, c. 4. 
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oblation of Jeſus Chrift is the firſt effect of this 
will. And, 3. Our fanctification is the laſt effect 
of his oblation by the will of God. On the con- 
trary, the natural order in regard to us is, 1. The 
offering. 2. T nc ſanctification, which it produces. 
And laſtly, The will of God, which gives it this 
efficacy. 

When in any text the natural order of things 
differs from that, which regards our knowledge 
of them, we may take that way, which we like- 
beſt; however, I believe it would be beſt to 
follow that of our knowledge, becauſe it is eaſieſt, 


and cleareſt for the common people. (4) 


(4) M. Þ Abbe Batteux, 
dans ſon cours de belles-let- 
tres diftribue par exerciſes a 
la fin du tom. ii. parlant de 
Pinverſton, pretend que les 
Latins ne renverſent point, 
et que c' eſt nous que rever- 
ſons. N 

Je ne voudrois pas avancer 
une parcille propoſition gene- 
ralement et fans diſtinction, 
parce que l' inverſion, propre- 
ment dite, n' étant autre 
choſe qu' un ordre dans les 
mots, contraire a l'ordre des 
idées, ce qui ſera inwver/ior 
pour Pun, ſouvent ne le ſera 
pas pour Pautre ; car, dans 
une ſuite d' 1dees, - tout le 
monde n' eſt pas toujours E- 
| germ affecte de la meme. 

ar exemple, fi de ces deux 
1dees, ſerpentem fuge, je vous 
demande quelle eſt la prin- 
cipale, vous me direz vous 
que c' eſt /e ſerpent, mais un 
autre prẽtendra que c' eſt Ja 
fuite, et vous aurez tous deux 


There 


raiſon. L' homme peureux 
ne ſonge qu' au ſerpent, mais 
celui, que craint moins le 
ſerpent que ma perte, ne ſonge 
qu' à ma fuite; l' un s' effraie, 
l'autre m' avertit. D' ailleurs, 
dans une ſuite d' idees que 
nous avons a offrir aux autres, 
toutes les fois que l' idee prin- 
cipal qui doit les affecter n' eſt 
pas la meme que celle qui 
nous affecte, eu egard a la 
diſpoſition differente od nous 
ſommes, nous et nos audi- 
teurs, c'eſt cette idẽe qu il 
faut d' abord leur preſenter. 
Appliquons ces reflexions à la 
premiere periode de Þ oraiſon 
pra Marcello. Diuturni filen- 
t:7, patres conſcripti, qua eram 
his temporibus uſus - - - finem 
hediernus dies attulit. 

Je me figure Ciceron mont- 
antalatribune aux harangues, 
je vois que la premiere choſe 
qui a du frapper ſes auditeurs, 
c'eſt qu' il a ete long-temps 
ſans y monter; ainſi diuturni 

filentits 
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There are texts, which contain the end and the 
means; the cauſe and the effect; the principle 
and the conſequence deduced from the principle; 
the action and the principle of the action; the oc- 


caſion and the motive of the occaſion: in theſe 


caſes it is arbitrary either to begin with the means, 
and afterwards treat of the end; with the effect, 
and proceed to the cauſe, and ſo on; or to follow 
the contrary order. For inſtance, 2 Tim. 11. 10. 
Therefore ] endure all things for the elect's-ſate, that 
they may alſo obtain the ſalvation which is in Chriſt 
with eternal glory. It is plain, that the text has 
three parts; the ſufferings of the apoſtle; the end 
he propofes ; and the principle, trom which he pro- 
poles this end. The order 1s then arbitrary : you 
may either ſpeak, firſt of S. Paul's love to the elect 


ſecondly of the /alvetion, which he deſired they 


flentii. Le long ſilence qu'il 
a garde, eſt la premiere idee 
qu' il doit leur preſenter, 
quoique l' idée principale pour 
lui ne ſoit pas celle-la, mais 
h:diernus dies finem attulit. 
Car cc qui frappe le plus un 
orateur qui monte en chaire, 
c' eſt qu' il va parler, et non 
qu' il a gardè ſilence. Ce qui 
n' ẽtoit pas une inverſion pour 
les auditeurs de Cicefon, 
pouveit, devoit meme, en 
etre un pour lui. | 

fe remarque encore une 
autre fineſſe dans le genetif 
diuturai filentii, Les auditeurs 
ne pouvoient penſer au long 
ſilence de Ciceron, fans cher- 
cher en meme temps, pour- 
quoi il avoit garde le filence, 
et pourquoi il fe determinoit 
le rompre: or le genetif 


might 


étant un cas ſuſpenſif, leur 
fait naturellement attendre 
toutes ces idees que Porateur 
ne pouvoit leur preſenter a la 
fois. On s' apergoit des le 
commencement de cette pe- - 
riode, que Porateur ayant ea 
une raiſon d' employer telle 
ou telle terminaiſon pluſtôt 
que toute autre, il n'y avoit 
point dans ſes idées J“ inver- 
ſion que regne dans ſes termes. 
En effet, qu? eſt- ce qui deter- 
minoit Ciceron a Ecrire diu- 
turni filentii au genty, quo 
a Pablatif, eram a Pimpar- 
fait, et ainſi du reſte, ſi ce 
n' eſt un ordre d' idees pre- 
exiſtant dans ſon eſprit, tout 
contraire à celui des expreſ- 
fions, &c. Supplem. a la 
ram. gen. et raiſon. par P Able 
Hs, P. 267. chap. xxiv. 


( 62 ) 
might obtain in Jeſus Chriſt ; and thirdly, of the 
ſuf rings, Which he endured in order to their ob- 
taining it. Or, firſt of his /fferings ; ſecondly of 
g end, which he propoſed in them, the ſalvation 
the elect 
| lew tor the elec, which is the principle. 

But though, in general, you may follow which 
of the two orders you pleaſe, yet there are ſome 
texts, that determine the diviſion; as Phil. ii. x 3 
I is God who worketh eſfectually in you, both to will, 
end to de, of his own goed pleaſure. 8) There are, 
it is plain, three things to be diſcuſſed, the action 
of God's grace upon men, God < cvorketh effefrually 
in ou; the Feet of this grace, io will and to do; 
and the ſpring or ſource of the action, according 


with eternal glory; and "hirdly, of his 


to bis good Pleaſure. 


be proper if we were to treat, 
2. Of his grace. 


pleaſure. 


(5) Dien produit en nous 
avec efficace; God worketh 
eflectually in us. Our tranſ- 
lation, God worerb in you, 1s 
flat, and does uct expreſs the 
full meaning ot the apoſtle's 
O Otago ere wn* it is God who 
worketh porwrrſully, or effec- 
zzaily in you, to as to remove 
every obſtacle. The Septua- 
gint uſes the word £r72P7Tt, tO 
expreſs the creating power of 
God, Tai. xli. 4. Hac voce 


fignificatur ago conjuntte cum 


efficacia, ſay the Greek lex- 


icons. 

Dr. Owen ſays, The 
Whole work of the Spirit is 
ration ally to be accounted for; 
for, adds he, the Spirit doth 
not in our regeneraizon poſ- 
C:is the mind with any enthu- 


think the dri would not 


1. Of God's good 
And, 3. Of the wil! 
and 


ſiaſtical impreſſions; nor acteth 
abſolutely upon us as he did 
in extraordinary prophetical 
inſpirations of old, where the 
minds and organs of the 
bodies of men were merely 
paſſive inſtruments, moved by 
by him above their own natu- 
ral capacity and activity, not 
only as to the principle of 
working, but as to the man- 
nerof operation: but he works 
on the minds of men in and 
by their own natural act ings, 
through an immediate in- 
fluence and impreſſion of his 
power. Create in me a clean 
heart, O Ged. He worketh io 
vill and to du. Owen on the 
Spirit, b. iii. c. 5. f. 32. b. 
Ill. c. I. f. 2 
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( 67 ) 
and works of men. I ſhould rather begin with 


volition and action, which are the he of grace; 
then I ſhould ſpeak of the grace itſelf, which pro- 


duces willing and doing in us effectually ; and 
laſtly, of the ſource of this grace, which is the good 


pleaſure of God, In mort, it is always neceſſary 
to conſult good ſenſe, and never to be ſo conducted 
by general rules as not to attend to particular 
circumitances. (6) 

Above all things in diviſions, take czre of put- 
ting any thing in the firit part, which ſuppoſes 
the under{tanding of the ſecond, or which obliges 
you to treat of the ſecond to l the firſt ander- 
itood ; for by theſe means you will throw yourſelf 
into a great confulion, and be obliged to make 
many tedious repetitions. You muſt endeavour 
to diſengage the one from the other as well as you 
Can, and when your parts are too cloſely connected 
with each other, place the moſt detached firſt, and 
endeavour to make that ſerve for a foundation to 
the explication of the ſecond, and the ſecond to 
the third; ſo that at the end of your explication 
the hearer may with a glance perceive, as it were, 
a perfect body, or a finithed building; 
the greateſt excellencies of a ſermon is s the harmony 
of its component parts, that the firſt leads to the 
ſecond, che ſecond ſerves to introduce the third; 

that 


for one of 


(5) What a modern writer 
ſays of expreſlion and arrange- 
ment of words, may juſtly be 
applied to arrangement of diwi- 
ferns © Perſpicuity oughtnot 


to be (acrificed to any other 


beauty whatever. If it ſhould 
be doubted whether perſpi- 
cuity be a poſitive beauty, it 
cannot be doubted, that the 


wanc of it is the greateſt de- 


fect. Nothing, 1 in 


language ought to be more 


ſtudied than to prevent al! 
obſcurity in the expreſſion ; 

for to have no meaning is but 
one degree worle than to 
have a meaning that is not 
underſtood.“ EZ. of crit. chap. 
xviii. /. 2. p. 20.54. 34 edit. 
Edinour 25. 
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that, they which go before, excite a deſire for thoſe, 
which are to follow: and, in a word, that the laſt 
has a ſpecial relation to all the others, in order to 
form in the hearers minds, a complete idea of 
the whole. | 
This cannot be done wid all ſorts of texts, but 
with thoſe only, which are proper to form ſuch a 
delign upon. Remember too, it is not enough to 
form ſuch a plan, it muſt alſo be happily executed. 
You will often find it neceſſary in texts, which 
you reduce to categorical propoſitions, to treat of 
the ſubject, as well as of the attribute; then you 
mult make of the ſubject one part. This will al- 
ways happen, when the ſubject of the propoſition 
is expreſſed in terms, that want explaining, or 
which furniſh many conſiderations : For example; 
He, that abideth in me, and Tin him, the ſame bringeth 
forth much fruit. This is a categorical propoſition, 
and you muſt needs treat of the ſubject, be who 
abides in Jeſus Chriſt, and in whom Feſus Chriſt abides. 
So again, He, that believeth in me, hath everlaſting 
life. He, that eateth my fleſh, and drinketh my blood, 
ebideth in me, and I in him, There is therefore now 
no condemnation to them, that are in Chriſt Jeſus, who 
walk not efter the fleſh, but after the ſpirit, If any 
man be in Chriſt he is a new creature. The two laſt 
ought to be reduced to categorical propoſitions, 
the ſubjects of which are, they who are in Chriſt, 
In theſe, and in all others of the ſame kind, the 
ſubject muſt malte one part, and muſt alſo de con- 
ſidered firſt, for it is more natural, as well as moſt 
agreeable to the rules of logic, to begin with the 
ſubject of a propoſition. Sometimes it is neceflary 
not only to make one part of the ſubject, and 
another of the attribute; but alſo to make a third 
of the connexion of the ſubject with the attribute. 
In this caſc, you may ſay, after you have obſerved 
| in 


tf Oo } 
in the firſt place the ſubject, and in the ſecond the 
attribute, that you will conſider in the third the 


entire ſenſe of the whole propoſition; this muſt. be 


done in theſe texts; F any man be in Chriſt, he is a 
new creature. He, that believeth in me, hath eternal 
life, &c. 

Sometimes there are, in texts reduced to catego - 
rical propoſitions, terms, which in the ſchools are 
called ſyncategorematica, and they relate ſome- 
times to the ſubject and ſometimes to the at- 
tribute. (7) 

When in a text there are ſeveral terms, which 
need a particular explanation, and which cannot 
be explained without confuſion, or without di- 
viding the text into too many parts, then I would 
not divide the text at all: but I would divide he 
diſcourſe into two or three parts; and I would 


propoſe, firſt to explain the terms, and then the 


ſubject itſelf. This would be neceſſary on Acts 
11. 27. Thou wilt not leave my ſoul in the grave, neither 


wilt hou ſuffer thy holy one to ſee corruption. (8) To 


(7) Spncategorematica. Of 
this kind are thoſe words, 
which logicians call univerſal, 
and particular Agnus; an ex- 
ample of which preſently fol- 
lows ; words, which of them- 
{elves ſignify nothing, but in 
conjunction with others in a 
propoſition ate very ſignifi- 
cative. 

(8) The French text is, Tu 
ne laiſſeras point mon ame au 
ſepulchre thou wilt not leave 
my ſoul in the grave; in our 
tranſlation it is rendered Hell. 
It ſeems we have no word in 
either language now to expreſs 
ihe ancient meaning of the 

Vol. I. 


diſcuſs 


original terms; for the He- 
brew ſbeol, the Greek Hades, 
the Latin infra, with its deri- 
vatives, infert, inſernum, and 
the French exfer, ſeem to have 
been originally abſtract terms, 
put for the fate of the dead, 
without any regard to the 
ideas of happineſs or miſery# 
but as people, who ſpoke of 
this ſtate, either ſpoke in re- 
ference to the body, or the ſoul, 
or the whole man indefinitely, 
it is eaſy to ſee how the words 


became equivocal, and their 


meaning determinable __ 
by the ſcope of a place, If 
1 ſay the body is gone to Hades, 

K or 


| 
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diſcuſs this text properly, I think, the diſcourſe 
ſhould be divided into three parts, the firſt con- 


fiſting of ſome general conſiderations, to prove that 


or Seol, J mean to the grave. 
If I ſay, the /, of Judas is 
gone to Hades, I mean to a 
place of torment, to Hell. If 
I fay, the foul of a gocd man 
18 your to hades, I mean to 
a ſtate of happineſs, or to hea- 
ven. If I ſay in general that 
all our anceſtors are gone to 
hades, I mean, they are all 
dead, departed to the inw:i/ible 
world, Our Engliſh word 
bell ſeems to have had this 
meaning anciently ; for it 15 
ſaid to be extracted from 
the German l, to hide, hiluh, 


the 


hidden ; therefore the ancient 
Iriſh uſed to ſay, to hell the 
head, that is to cover the head; 
and he that covered a houſe 
with tiles or ſlate was called 
a hellier.” So that our hell 
anſwered the Greek Hades, 
which denoted Tov ain ToToy, 
the inwi/ible place. Archbp. 
Uher, de limb. patrs 

That /heol, hades, and inferi, 
are uſed of the grave, 1s plain, 
from 1 Sam. 11. 6. and from 
many other places; and what 
elſe could Homer mean by 


H H £\av pie ig Teplzpor hep oe, 

Tx dN, 1X6 a dige ns sg tos Begehgo 
"vba JAònęeici re H. 2 Nd 89%, 
Togo00 ive) AIAEQ 0791 Bears ir am yaing ? 


On which laſt line Dr. Clarke 
ſays, Quod Homerus hic au- 
date: tvegh PI PL Hefrodus 


multo languidius dixit veg 
vr YG . 


Tec ive) uo yng, eg0v Beans; ir amo Yes. 


Melius Virgilius ;— 


Theogn. ver. 720. 


tum tartarus ipſe. 
Bis patet in præceps tantum, tendit que ſub umbras, 
Quantys ad æthereum coli ſuſpectus olympum. 


In ſhort, it ſignified in a vague 


ſenſe the ;zw:/7bte avorld; thus 


Iiai. xxxviii. 18, 19. Seel, 
hades, hell, cannot praiſe thee 


LEneid vi. 577. 


the Iiving he ſhall praiſe 
thee. And to the ſame pur- 
poſe Sophocles : — 


MyTevs 0 & AAOY &) wre nexev0oror, 
Our ir eg oi & BANατ h Tots | 
Antigone 924. 
Matre autem in orco et patre conditis, 


Nullus unquam frater mihi naſceretur. 
N ä The 


(0-1 
the text relates to Jeſus Chriſt, and that Peter al- 
jedged it properly: The ſecond, of ſome particular 
conſiderations on the terms, ſoul, which ſignifies 
life; (g) grave, which allo ſignifies hell; on which 
the church of Rome grounds her opinion of Chriſt's 
deſcent into, what her divines call, limbus patrum; (1) 


The meaning, therefore, 
ef the above text, which is 


taken from Pſal. xvi. ſeems 


to be, that the ſoul and body 
of the Meſſiah ſhould not re- 
main long in a /eparate tate, 
as the ſouls and bodies of 
ether dead perſons do, but 
f1ould be reunited before the 
body ſaw corruption. ide 
Voffii theſes theol. de flat. 
auim. ſep. 

(9) St. Paul, 1 Theſ. v. 
23. plainly diſtinguiſhes a 
threefold part in man, To wvev- 
wa, his ſpiritual part, breathed 
into him immediatly from 
God, Gen, ii. 7. by which 
be is diſtinguiſhed from the 
brutes; » uyn, his animal 
foul, or way, which he hath 
in common with the brutes ; 
and v0 TWAG his body.—Park- 
hur/t*s Heb. lexicon on the word 
nepheſh. — The word in this 
text is vn, ſumitur pro vita 
per metonymiam cauſæ, ſays 
Leigh, in his critica ſacra. 

How Plato underſtood the 
term vx, may be ſeen in his 
Phædo — adv 1 Tip) Nu. 
Of which book Tully ſays, 
Evolve diligenter ejus eum 
librum qui eft de anime, am- 
paus quod defideres - nihil 
erit, — /c. diſp. lib. i. 2. — 
It may certainly, however, 


Holy, 


determine the ſenſe, in which 


the Greeks took the word 
og. | 

S. Paul ſpeaks in this paſ- 
ſage the language of the phi- 
loſophy of his age. Vitringa, 
having related the opinions of 
both Jewiſh and gentile phi- 
loſophers on this article, con- 
cludes his obſervations thus : 
Nihil nunc operæ nobis 
reſtat, niſi ut quæ hactenus 
in medium prolata ſunt, ap- 
plicemus ad verba apoſtoli, 
quæ nobis propoſitum erat il- 
luſtrare. Mentem apoſtolus 
in iis in duas diſtinguit partes, 
oyny et TyxEUpa. Quid hic 
xn? Anima haud dubie 
ſpectata cum facultate ſua in- 
feriore, et propria, qua con- 
cupiſcit, /entit, et a corpore 
afficitur, et a corpore affecta ſe 
componit ad motus ſpirituum 
animalium. Quid True ? 
Anima, ut exiſtimem, qua pure 
iutelligit, et ratiocinatur,” 
In modern ſtyle we ſhould call 
the latter the ind, and the 
former the heart. Vitring. 
objer. ſacr. lib. iii. cap. 4. J. q. 
(1) Ads gnifes hell. See 
Pſal. ix. 17. Inmpii ad ſepul- 


chrum revertantur, Tamen 


non eſt excluſa conditio illa 
ac ſors impiorum, quia mor- 
tui, corpore quidem terra, 

K 2 ſicut 


( 68 ) 

holy, which in this place ſignifies immortal, un- 
alterable, indeſtructible; corruption, which means 
not the moral corruption of fin, but the natural 
corruption of the body. Finally, we muſt examine 
the ſubject itſelf, the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, _ 

There are many texts, in diſcuſſing which it is not 

neceſſary to treat of either ſubject or attribute: but 
all the diſcuſſion depends on the terms Hyncategore- 
malica. For example, John iii. 16. God ſo loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten ſon, that whoſoever 
believeth in him ſhould not periſh, but have eternal life. 


ſicut et pil, animi vero cruct- 
atibus debitis apud inferos 
puniuntur. Intelligit autem 
propheta non de illis gentibus, 
quarum interitum hoc pſalmo 
cecinit; ſed in genere de om- 
nibus peccatoribus, &c. 
Muſculi com. in loc. 
If the pſalmiſt meant to ſay 
only, the wicked ſhall die, 
and all the nations that forget 
God ſhall die, he meant to 
utter a trite ſaying of no con- 
2 for the righteous 
alſo ſhall ie, and all the na- 
tions that remember God ſhall 
die. But if hee intended to 
ſpeak of the future puniſhment 
of the wicked, the paſſage is 
evidently worthy of an in- 
ſpired writer, as the revela- 
tion of future puniſhments 
might excite great fears, and 
ſo produce great moral good. 
The ſame may be ſaid of many 
other paſſages in the old teſ- 
tament. 
The rich man being in HELL 
lift up his eyes, Lake xvi. 23. 


Fear him who hath power to 


The 


caſt into HELL, Luke xii. 5. 

The Roman diwvines hold the 
opinion of Chrift*s deſcent into 
bell. The famous Jeſuit ex- 
poſitor reaſons on this article 
in a very inconcluſive man- 
ner: but I will take the li- 


berty to tranſcribe his words, 


becauſe too many modern 
reaſoners imitate his logic. 
Hoc loco, (i. e. Eph. iv. 9.) 
et aliis ſimilibus confirmatur 
ille fidei articulus, quo cre- 
dimus et dicimus de Chriſto, 
deſcendit ad inferos. Negant 
hoc Calvinus et Beza, qui per 
inferos intelligunt ſepul- 
chrum. Sed fic apoſtoli ab- 
ſurdam committerent tauto- 
logiam in ſymbolo, cum di- 
cunt paſſus, mortuus, et ſepultus, 
deſcendit ad inferos. Cornel. 
a Lapide com. in Eph. iv. . 

Happy for proteſtants, were 
they to avoid ſuch hypothe- 
tical reaſoning! A creed is 
forged to give the ſenſe of 
ſcripture, and then the ſenſe 
of ſcripture is explained by 
the creed! 


CF 

The categorical propoſition is, God loved the 
world; yet it is neither neceſſary to inſiſt much on 
the term God, nor to ſpeak in a common- place 
way of the love of God: but divide the text into 
{wo parts; firſt, the gift which God in his love 
hath made of his ſon; ſecondly, the end for which 
e gave him, that whoſoever believeth in him ſhould 
not periſh, but have everlaſting life, In the firit, you 
muſt thew how Jeius Chriſt is the gift of God; 
1. In that he did not come by principles of na- 
ture. 2. Inaſmuch as there was nothing among 
men to merit it. 3. In that there was nothing 
among men to excite even the leaſt regard of any 
kind. 4. There was not the leaſt proportion be- 
tween us and ſo great a gift. But, 3. There was, 
on the contrary, an infinite diſproportion, and 
not only a diſproportion, but an oppolition and a 
contrariety. Then pals to the cauſe of this gift, 
which is love; and after having obſerved, that it 
was a love of complacence, for which, on the 
creatures part, no reaſon can be rendered, partt- 
cularly preſs the term ſo, and diſplay the great- 
neſs of this love by many conſiderations, Then 
go on to the ſecond point, and examine, 1, The 
fruit of Chriſt's miſſion, the ſalvation of man, 
expreſſed negatively, that he ſhould not periſh, and 
poſitively, that he ſhould have eternal life. Speak 
of theſe one after another. After this obſerve, 
2. For whom the benefit of Chriſt's miſſion is 
ordained, beljevers. And laſtly, enlarge on the 
word whoſcever, which ſignifies two things, 1. That 
no believer is excluded trom the benefits of Jeſus 
Chriſt. And 2. That no man, as /ach, is excluded 

from faith, for all are indifferently called, (2) 
In 


(2) Theſe outlines, purged factory truths, and coloured 
cf figures and technical terms, with agreeable figures of 
tilled up wich ſolid and ſatis ſpeech, would form no 3 

cab 


2. 


( 3 
In texts of reaſoning, the propoſitions, which 
compole the ſyllogiſm, muſt be examined one after 


another, and each apart. (3) 


cable picture; for it is ever 
to be remembered that 1, 2, 3, 
negative, poſitive, categorie, 
&c. are only to aid private 
compoſition, and are no more 
to be mentioned in public 
preaching than the naked 
canvaſs is to be ſeen in a 
finiſned painting. 

(3) Logicians define ſyl- 
logiſm thus: as the firſt work 
of the mind is perception, 
whereby our ideas are framed, 
and the ſecond is judgment, 
which joins, or disjoins our 
ideas, and forms a prope/ition, 
ſo the third operation of the 
mind is reaſoning, which joins 
ſeveral propoſitions together 
and makes a /;/{ogi/m-: that 
is, an argument whereby ave 
are wont to infer ſomething, that 
is eſs known, from truths, 
avhich are more evident. The 
matter, of which a ſyllogiſm 


is made up, is three propo/i- 


w- 


Hllegiſim, 


ions; and theſe three propo- 
ſitions are made up of three 
ideas, or terms varioully joined. 
The three terms are called 
the remote matter of a ſyllo- 
giſm, and the three propoitions 
the proxime, or immediate mat- 
rer of it. 
part 3. chap. 1. 

Mr. Locke afks whether 
as 15 generally 
thought, be the proper in- 
ſtrument of reaſon, and the 
uſefulleſt way of exerciſing 


Dr. Watts's logic, 


Sometimes 


this faculty? and gives ſeve- 
ral reaſons why he doubts it. 
The ſyllogiſm 1s uſed for 
the ſake of inference, but 
(ſays he)an ingenuous ſearcher 
after truth, who has no other 
aim but to find it, has no 
nced of any ſuch form to force 
the allowing of the inference: 
the truth and reaſonableneſs 
of it, 1s better ſeen in ranging 
of the ideas in a ſimple and plain 
order. And hence it is that 
men in their own enquiries 
after truth, never uſe ſyllo- 
giſms to convince themſelves, 
(or in teaching others to in- 
ſtruct willing learners) be- 
cauſe before they can put 
them into a ſyllogiſm, they 
muſt ſee the connection that 
is between the intermedi- 
ate idea, and the two other 
ideas it is ſet between and 
applied to, to ſhew their a- 
greement : and when they 
ſee that, they ſee whether the 
inference be good or no, and 
ſo ſyllogiſm comes too late to 
ſettle it, | 
Mr. Locke adds, notwith- 
ſtanding, that all right rea- 


ſoning may be reduced to the 


common forms of ſyllogiſm, 
but that they are not the 
only, nor the beſt way of 
reaſoning, for the leading of 
thoſe into truth who are wil - 
ling to find it. hay, Boo iv. 


chap. 17. IR 


© 2% 1 
Sometimes it will be even neceſſary to conſider 
the force of the reaſoning, and to make one part 


of that alſo. (4) 


Sometimes we ſhall find à propoſition concealed, 
which 1t will be proper to ſupply. You muſt in 
ſuch a caſe conſider, whether the hidden propoſi- 
ton be important enough to make a part, which 


Let us hear another great 
maſter. Qui audiunt aliquem 
ratiocinantem de re ipſis per- 
ſpecta, et intelligunt linguam 
qua utitur; ſi modo ſani ſint 
cerebri, et qui loquitur ob- 
ſcuritatem non captet; nullis 
regulis, ut videant an conſe- 
quenter Tatiocinetur necne, 
indigent. Rei cognitio et 
attentio ad animadvertendum 
ratiocinationum nexum, ſeu 
falſum, ſufficiunt. Nulla 
melior videtur probandæ veri- 
tatis via, quam ſi ii, quibus 
ignota eſt, per eundem trami- 
dem, per quem ad eam perve- 
nimus, deducantur. Clerice 
log. par. iv. cap. I. de nat. 
arg. cap. 2. de reg. gen. Hllo- 
gi/morum. 

(4) Mr. Locke, ſpeaking 
of reaſon as a faculty in man, 
ſays, we may conſider in rea- 
{on theſe four degrees: the 
firſt and higheſt is the diſcover- 
ing and finding out of proofs ; 
the ſecond, the regular and 
methodical diſpoſition of 
them, and laying them in a 
clear and fit order, to make 
their connexion and force be 
plainly and eaſily perceived; 


IC 


the third is the perceiving 
their connexion ; and the 
fourth a making a right con- 
cluſion, &c. £Zfay as above. 

Whoever undertakes to 
handle a text ſyllogiſtically 
ought to take great care firſt 
to acquaint himſelf thorough- 
ly with the whole doctrine of 
ſyllogiſms, otherwiſe he will 
render himſelf ridiculous, and 
tempt people to apply to him 
what Mr. Locke ſays of one 
who handles purely identical 
propoſitions. It is like a 
monkey ſhifting his oyſter 
from one hand to the other, 
and ſaying oyſter in right 
hand is /ubje&, and oyſter in 
left hand is preaicate, and ſo 
make a ſelf-evident propoſi- 
tion of oyſter : that is, oy/fer 
is cer, &c, In ſhort, the 


moſt intelligible way is zo 


range ideas ina ſimple and plain 
order, which is moſt natural 
and eaſy. See to this purpoſe 
the ft chapter of Elements 
of criticiſm. Indeed we may 
ſay of ſyllogiſtic trammels as 
a French poet ſays of rhym- 
ing: 


La rime eſt un eſclave, et ne doit qu” obeir. 


For rhyme is a ſlave and ſhould only obey. 


B of leau. 
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it will ſometimes be, as in Rom. iv. 1. What ſhall 


we ſay then, that Abraham our father as pertaining 
to the fleſh hath found ? for if Abraham were juſtified 


by works, he hath whereof io glory, but not before 


God. Divide this text into two parts. 1. Con- 
fider the queſtion, What ſhall we ſay then, that Abra- 
ham our father as pertaining to the fleſh hath found? 
And 2. The ſolution. As to the queſtion, firſt 
eſtabliſh the /en/e, which depends on the meaning 
of the words fer the fleſh, that is to ſay, accord- 
ing to natural principles; either in regard to the 
birth of Iſaac, who came into the world not in an 
ordinary way, and according to the force of nature, 
for Sarah was barren and beyond the age of child- 
bearing; or as Abraham's natural ſtate in mar- 
riage was a figure of the ſtate of his ſoul in regard 
to God. According to the fiejh, alſo ſignifies, according 
to works in regard to his juſtification before God, 
The ſenſe of the queſtion is, then, What ſhall we 
ſay of Abraham our father! was he juſtified before 
God by his works? Nor muſt you fail to re- 
mark, that in St. Paul's ſenſe, according to the fleſh, 
is oppoſed to, according to the promiſe ; that is, the 
way of nature oppoſed to a ſupernatural way. 
Secondly, Obſerve the importance of the queſtion 
with the Jews, who looked upon Abraham as their 
father, the root, of which they efteemed them- 
felves the branches, deriving all their claims from 
him; ſo that it was extremely important to clear 
up the ii..te of Abraham, and in what manner he 
was juic: ied; for thereon depended the ruin of 
that pretended juſtification, which the Jews en- 
dEavoured to eftabliſh by the law, that is, by 
works. | | 
Paſs now to the ſolution, and obſerve, that it 
is a reaſon, and that the particle which we tranſ- 
late but, ſhould be tranſlated becauſe; thus, If 
Abraham 


( 73 ) 
Abroham were juſtified by works, he hath whereof to 
glory before God. Becauſe, he hath nothing to glory 
of before God. By which we fee, there is a third 
propoſition, which the apoſtle concealed, but 
which muſt neceſſarily be ſupplied, which is this 
concluſion, becauſe Abrabam was not juſtified by his 
works. As the ſolution of the queſtion depends 
on this propoſition, and on the proofs, which 
eſtabliſh it, the three propoſitions muſt be treated 
ſeparately, 1. Every man, who is juſtified by 
works, hath whereof to glory before God. 2. A- 
braham, what advantages ſoever he had otherwiſe, 
had nothing to glory of before God. 3. The 
concluſion ſuppreſſed, becauſe Abraham was not 


juſtified by his works. (5) 


(5) This verſe is differently 


There 


that Abraham our father hath 


underſtood by expoſitors of found x grace] according 


equallearning. Mr, Claude's 
ſenſe of the paſſage is very 
probable; and others, who 
expound the verſe differently, 
bring it to the ſame meaning. 
Slichtingius tranſpoſes the 
words, and, according to his 
reaſoning, they read thus, 
What fhall we fay then, that 
Abraham, who is our father 
after the fleſh, hath found ? 
Hzc verba, ſecundum carnem, 
reſpiciunt ad verba patrem 
1irum, Significat apoſtolus 
Abrahamum eſſe quidem pa- 
trem judæorum, ſed ſecundum 
carnem, quatenus carnali ra- 
tione ex illo orti ſunt, &c. 
Slichtingii com. in loc. 

Our Hammond denies this 
conſtruction, and the learned 
Le Clerc reads the paſſage 
thus, What fhall awe ſay then? 
Vol . 


to the fleſh? that is, in the 
judgment of man, or accord- 
ing to a carnal judgment. - - 
V Abraham was juſtified by 
works, if he was accounted 
juſt for his works, x THEN, 
in the judgment of men, he 
hath whereof to glory, viz. woos 
ru Take, before men but not 
before God, aM ov Tg0; Tov 
Oe. Le Clerc's ſupplement 
to Hammond's annot. in loc. 
Our author thinks, there 
is a propoſition concealed, a 
mode of ſpeaking, called by 
rhetoricians an apoſiopeſis. 
Mr. Saurin gives two ex- 
amples of the ſame kind : 
Prov. xxii. 2. The rich and 
the poor meet together, the Lord 
is the maker of them all. "This 
propoſition, the Lord is the 
maker of them all, is one of 
| thoſe 


(74) 
There are texts of reaſoning, which are com- 
poſed of an objection and the anſwer, and the 


diviſion of ſuch is plain; 


thoſe cenciſe, and in ſome 
ſort, defective propoſitions, 
which a judicious reader muſt 
ſupply. The ſtyle 1s common 
in ſcripture, it is peculiarly 
proper in fententious works, 
ſuch as the book of Proverbs. 
Solomon's deſign 1s to teach 
us, that, notwithſtanding the 
great diverſity of conditions 
1n ſociety, the men, who com- 
poſe it, are eſſentially equal. 
The reaſon, that he alledges, 
is, the Lord hath made them 
all, Unleſs we add to this 
what is wanting, it proves 
nothing at all. It does not fol- 
low, that two beings, which 
have the ſame God for their 
author, have for that reaſon 
any reſemblance, much leſs 
that they are equal. Is not 
God the author of thoſe intel- 
ligences, who are not clothed 
with mortal fleſh,and who have 
faculties above men? Is not 
God the author of their exiſt- 
ence? Becauſe God hath made 
them all, does it follow, that 
theſe two ſorts of beings are e- 
2 The ſame God is no leſs 

e author of an ant, than of 
the moſt ſublime genius among 
men: but does it follow, be- 
cauſe the Lord hath made that 
ant, and this ſublime genius, 
that theſe two beings are 
equal? The under/tanding of 
Solomon's words then depends on 


what the xwiſe reader ſupplies. 


for they naturally divide 
into 


We may judge what ought to 
be ſupplied, by the nature of 
the thing, and by a parallel 
paſſagein Job xxx1. 15. Did not 
he, that made me in the womb, 
make bim? and did not one 
faſhion us in the auomb? He 
hath formed us all zhe ſame, 
this muſt be ſupplied to our 
text, the Lord is the maker of 
them all. Nothing but a fund 
of ignorance or wickedneſs 
will induce a man to abuſe 
the liberty of ſupplying, and 
to cohclude, that he may add 
to a text whatever appears 
molt proper to favour the opi- 
nion, which hewould defend, 
or the paſſion, that he would 
preſerve. When we fearch 
truth, it is eaſy to diſcover in 
what texts the author uſes this 
ſort of figurative ſtyle. | 
We may place in this rank 
all thoſe, which do not give 
diſtinct ideas, or which con- 
vey ideas oppoſite to the 
fpeaker's deſign, at leaſt un- 
leſs we make the ſupplement. 
For example, 2 Cor. xi. 4. 
For if he, that cometh, preach- 
eth another Feſus, whom we 
have not preached, or if ye re- 
ceive another ſpirit, which ye 
have not veceived, or another 
goſpel, which ye haue not ac- 
cepted, ye might well bear with 
him. It we affix to theſe words 
the ideas, which at firſt ſight 
offer, we ſhould take the text 
mW 
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into the objection and the ſolution. As Rom. vi. 
1, 2. What ſhall we ſay then, ſhall we continue in ſin, 
that grace may abound ? God forbid : how ſhall we, 
that are dead to fin, live any longer therein? Divide 
this into two parts, the objection, and the an- 
ſwer. (6) The objection is, firſt, propoſed in 
general terms, what ſhall we ſay then? 2. In more 
particular terms, ſhall we continue in fin? And 
3. The reaſon and ground of the objection, be- 
cauſe grace abounds. The ſolution of the queſtion 
is the ſame. In general, God forbid, In particular, 


bow ſhall wwe live in fin? 
dead to fin. 


And the reaſon, we are 


There are ſome zexts of reaſoning, which are 
extremely diſicult to divide, becauſe they cannot 


in a ſenſe directly oppoſite to 
the apoſtle's. S. Paul deſired 
the Corinthians to reſpect his 
miniſtry, and to regard his 
apoſtleſhip as confirmed of 
God, in a manner as noble 
and glorious, as that of any 
miniſter, who had been with 
them. What does the pro- 
poſition, which we have read, 
make for the apoſtle's deſign, 
if we do not apply what is 
not expreſſed? But if we 
ſupply what is underſtood, if 
we ſupply theſe words, or 
others equivalent, is is not 
to be ſuppoſed ; we ſhall per- 
ceive the ſolidity of his rea- 
ſoning, which comes to this. 
If you have had among vou 
any one, by whoſe miniſtry 
you have known a redeemer 
more proper to heal your ma- 
ladies than him, whom we have 
preached to you; or if you 
have received more excellent 


gifts by him than thoſe, which 
the holy Spirit ſhed on you 
ſo abundantly by my miniſtry, 
you would do well to prefer 
that teacher before me: but 
this /t is not to be ſuppoſed that 
you have had ſuch teachers: 
you ought then to reſpect my 
miniſtry. Saurin ſer; tom. vi. 
J. 8. fur Pegalits des hommes. 
(6) The text is an objection, 
and a anſaver. Eft prolepſis, 
qua apoſtolus occurrit quo- 
rundam objeFioni, Dicet 
enim quis, ſi, o Paule! verum 
eſt, quod dixiſti cap. ſuperiori 
in fine, abi abundawit delictum, 
ibi ſuperabundawit et gretia ; 
ergo peccata peccatis addenda 
ſunt, ut gratiza Dei magis 
abundet. Reſpondet Paulus, 
abſit, ita patres! Unde patet, 
peccatum hic proprie accipi 
licet aliqui metonymice pro 
fomite peccati accipiant. 
Corn. à Lafide com. in lec, 
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be reduced into many propoſitions without con- 
fuſion, or ſavouring too much of the ſchools, or 


having a defect in the diviſion ; in ſhort, without 
being unſatisfactory. In ſuch a caſe, let ingenuity 
and good ſenſe contrive ſome extraordinary way, 


which, if proper and a 
producing a good effect. 


greeable, cannot fail of 


For example, John iv. 


10. If thou kneweſt the gift of God, and who it is that 
ſaith to thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldeſt have 
aſked of him, and he would have given thee living water: 
I think it might not be improper to divide into 
t parts, the firſt including the general propeſilions 
contained in the words, and the ſecond, the par- 
ticular application of theſe to the Samaritan woman. 
In the firſt, obſerve theſe following propoſitions : 
That Jeſus Chriſt is the gift of God. (7)— That 
though he aſked for drink, he 1s the fountain of 
living water himſelf.— That he is the che of our 
knowledge, both as the gift of God, and as the 


fount of living water. — That an application to him 


for this living water, flows from our knowled 


oC 


of him.— That he gives the water of life to 40, 
who aſe it. In the ſecond part you may obſerve, 
that Jeſus Chriſt did not diſdain to converſe 


(7) Feſas Chriſt is the gift 
of God. Donum Dei intelli- 
gunt Auguſtinus, Rupert, 
Beda, et Strabus, Latinique 
fere omnes Spiritum ſanctum, 
quem poſtea aguam wvivan 
vocari putant, et aquæ illi 
opponi, de qua mulier Chriſ- 
tum loqui intelligebat, ut ait 
cap. vii. 38, 30. Chryſoſto- 
mus, Cyrillus, Theoph. Euth, 
generaliter intelligunt dorum 
Dei, id eſt, guidguid Deus 
poteſt, aut ſolet dare, ut donum 


with 


Dei dono hominis, id eſt, 
aquæ quam mulier illi do- 
nare poterat, opponant. Alii 
ſeipſum donum Dei vocaſſe pu- 
tant; quaſi dixerit, ſi ſcires 
quantum hominibus donum 
præſtiterit Deus, quod me ad 
eos miſerit, et quis ego ſim, 
qui ab eo miſſus ſum, ac tecum 
loquor, tu aliam a me aquam 
poſtulares. This ſeems to be 
the ſenſe of the words. 
Maldonat. com. in lee. 


(9.7 
with a woman, (8) a Samaritan woman, a ſchiſma- 
tic, (9) out of the communion of the viſible church, 
a very wicked woman, a woman, who in her ſchiſm 
and ſin diſputed againſt the truth. That Jeſus 


(8) Jeſus Chrift conwerſed 
evith a woman. This con- 
verſation ſurprized the apoſ- 
tles; for it was contrary. to 
the cuſtom of the Jewiſh rab- 
bies. Sapientes hoc damnant, 
imo prohibent ; unde in libro 
Aboth, cap. i. Tees, filius 
Jochanan, Hierojolymitanus di- 
cit, Ne multiplica ſermonem cum 
femina, Id commentator e- 
narrat non ſolum de aliena; 
ſed etiam de propria. Druſſi 
preterit. lib. iv. in loc. 

(9) Jeſus Chriſt conver/ed 

vith a ſchiſmatic. Our Lord 
gives us then an example of 
that kind of treatment, which 
heretics and ſchiſmatics have 
a right to expect from us. 


How contrary this to the prac- 


tice of ſuperſtitious Jev/s, and 
perſecuting chriſtians! The 
Fews have no dealings with 
the Samaritans. Quin obviis 
dicebant ac attingize- - - odium 
ex religione natum. The 
Samaritans were not behind 
them, for, as Druſius pro- 
perly adds, the Samaritans 
had no dealings with the 
Fews. Etiam tactum occur- 
rentis Judzei abhorrebant. 
Itaque dicebant obviam facto, 
ne tetigeris me, immundus enim 
es, It muſt have been a cu- 
rious ſpectacle to ſee the meet- 
ing of a Jew and a Samaritan 
in a narrow paſs, the one ex- 


Chriſt 


claiming, Touch me not, the 
other crying, Don't touch me, 
you are unclean, This odium 
prevailed in other places, if 
we believe Druſius. Quod 
illi quoque faciebant, qui in 
inſula quadam maris rubri 
habitabant, ut liquet ex ge- 
ographo Arabe, qui penes me. 
Druf. in loc. ſupra citato, et in 
annot. in Marc. ix. 53. 

A Jeſuit expoſitor exhorts 
chriſtians to imitate the Jews 
in this diſtant reſerve, becauſe 
it is more dangerous for chriſ- 
tians to converſe with heretics, 
than with heathens and Mo- 
hammedans. Utinam tam di- 
ligenter catholici nunc here- 
ticorum conſuetudinem vita- 
rent, quam judæi Samarita- 
norum conſortium etiam in 
rebus nihili fugiebant. Certe 
periculoſius eſt cum hæreticis 
quam cum Samaritanis, quam 
cum gentilibus, aut Mahum- 
metanis agere. 
loc. 

The readieſt way to make 
heretics, is to make creeds, as 
the biſhop of Coloſſe argued 
in the ſixth ſeſſion of the coun- 
cil of Florence. Si non lice- 
ret per expoſitionem aliquid 
ad dogmata fidei /uperadaere, 
nulla ratione hæreſes impug- 
nari, et extirpari poſſent. 
Quare cum hac de cauſa Con- 
ſtantinopolitanum Nicæno, 

et 


Maldonat. in 


1 


Chriſt improved this opportunity to teach her his 
grace, without amuſing himſelf with directly an- 
ſwering what ſhe ſaid. Lou may remark the igno- 
rance of this woman in regard to the Lord Jeſus; 
ſhe ſaw him, ſhe heard him: but ſhe did not know 
him; from which you may obſerve, that this is 
the general condition of ſinners, who have God 
always before their eyes, yet never perceive him, 
That from the woman's ignorance aroſe her 
negligence and loſs of ſuch a fair opportunity of 
being inſtructed. Obſerve alſo, the mercy of Jeſus 


Chriſt towards her; for he even promiſed to 


et poſteriora concilla priori- 
bus fidei formulis aliquid per 
expoſitionem adjecerint, con- 
cludit contra Græcos, nulla 
ratione interdictas eſſe hujuſ- 
modi additiones ſyllabarum 
aut vocum, per quas fides non 
deſtruitur, ſed contra hæreſes 
defenditur, et acrius propug- 
natur; nulloque modo pro- 
bari poſſe Latinam eccleſiam 
hac de cauſa anathematis ſen- 
tentiam incurriſſe. Labbei 
Concil. tom. xiii. pag. 1268. 
Proteſtants have imitated 
this cruel practice, and the 
following canons were pub- 
liſhed ſo late as the reign of 
King James' I. 1603. to the 
ſhame of this enlightened 
country. Puicungue, &c. 
If any one ſhall hereafter af- 
firm, that the eſtabliſhed 
church of England is not 
an orthodox and apoſtolical 
church - - - that the liturgy 
of the church of England is 
corrupt - that any one of 
the thirty-nine articles of faith 


{ave 
her, 


is in any part ſuperſtitious or 
erroneous, or that they may 
not be ſubſcribed with a good 
conſcience - = « that the cere- 
monies of the church are ſu- 
perſtitious - that the go- 
vernment of the church by 
archbiſnops, deans, &c. is 
contrary to ſcripture - - - that 
the form of ordaining biſhops, 
&c. is contrary to ſcripture - + 
LET HIM BE EXCOMMUNI- 
CATED. Can. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8. 
conſtitut. ſynod. Lond. 1603. 

The goodne/s and whol/ome- 
neſ of this doctrine, is ſworn 
to by every perſon, who 
takes orders in the eſtabliſhed 
church. See article 33, of ex- 
communicated perſons, how they 
are to be AVOIDED. See alto 
the Rev. Dr. Wilton's admi- 
rable review of this article. 
How who//ome this doctrine of 
excommuznicating and avoiding, 
forſaking and curſing people, 
may be to ſome folks, I know 
not ; I fear were I to take it, 
it would poiſon me, 
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her. When he faid, If thou wouldeſt have aſted of 
him he would have given thee living water; it was as 
much as if he had offered to inſtruct her.—Re- 
mark too, that Jeſus Chriſt went even ſo far as to 
command her to aſk him for living water; for when 
he ſaid, I thou wouldeſt have aſked him, he did as 
much as ſay, aſk him now.—Obſerve, finally, 
that he excited her to ſeek, and to know him, and 
removed her ignorance, the cauſe of all her miſ- 


takes, and miſeries. (1) 


(1) Ingenious extra-<ays 


| produce good effects. Theſe 


extra- ways are ſometimes a- 
greeably effected, and as a- 


greeably introduced by able 


preachers. Thus Mr. Saurin, 
on Jeſus a” 4 laft diſcourſe 
with his apoſtles, one ſermon on 
the xiv. xv, and xvith chapters 


of John, introduces his divi- 


ſion. If it be allowable to 
mention ſuch things in the 
pulpit, I will ingenuouſly 
confeſs the particular circum- 
ſtance, which determined my 


choice of this ſubject. I was 


a few days ago witneſs of the 
violent pains of a worthy paſ- 
tor, whom death took away 
from a neighbouring church. 
God viſited him for ſeveral 


months with a trial (if I may 


be allowed to. ſay ſo.) more 
than human : but he afforded 
more than human power to 
ſupport it. T was aſtoniſhed 
at the greatneſs of his afflic- 
tion, and more ſtill at the 
greatneſs of his patience, and 
I aſked him what part of 
religion had wrought this 


There 


miracle in him? Hawe you 
never attended, my dear brother, 
replied hes to the laſt diſcourſes 
of Teſus 2 wwith his apoſ- 
tles? My God! cried he, what 
love! what tenderneſs ! above 
all, what an inexhauſtible 
fource of conſolations in ex- 
ireme afflifttions ! 

was ſtruck with this diſ- 
courſe: [immediately thought 
of you, my dear brethren, and 
I ſaid to myſelf, My hearers 
had need be furniſhed with 
this powerful conſolation a- 
gainſt ſufferings and death. 
To day I execute my deſign. 
Concur with us in it, come 
and attend to the laſt, the 
loving language of a dying 
Saviour. - Jeſus Chriſt 
would guard his diſciples, 1. 
Aganſt the ſcandal ofthe croſs. 
2. Againſt the perſecutions, 
which would follow his doc- 
trine. 3. Againſt forgetting 
his precepts. 4. Againſt ſor- 
row on account of his abſence, 
&c.” Saur. ſer. tom. v. ſur les 
dera. diſc. de Jeſus Chriſt. 

Biſhop Flechier, in his fu- 


neral 
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There are ſometimes texts which imply many 
important 7ruths without expreſſing them, and 


yet it will be neceſſary to mention and enlarge 
upon them, either becauſe they are uſeful on ſome 
important occaſion, or becauſe they are important 
of themſelves. Then the text muſt be divided 
into two parts, one implied, and the other ex- 
preſſed. I own, this way of diviſion is bold, and 


neral oration for the Duke of 
Montauſier, on 1 Kings iii. 6. 
He walked before thee in truth, 
and in righteoujneſs, and in up- 
rightne/s of heart; ſays, © I 
confine myſelf to the words 
of my text, and intend to ſhew 
you love for the truth, zeal 
for righteouſneſs, and upright- 
eſs of heart, which conſtitute 
the character of this great 
man, whom you, with me, 


regret and admire. It I do 


not in this diſcourſe obſerve 
the order, and rules of art, 
believe, there is, I know not 


what, of irregularity in grief; 


muſt 


that theſe great ſubjects are 
a pain to thoſe, who treat of 
them; and that this is rather 
an effuſion of my heart than a 
premeditated work of my mind.“ 
Flech. tom. ii. dern. oraiſon 
funeb. 

If a man perpetually work 
by line and rule, if he never 
allow himſelf to burſt his 
bonds and go upright, will 
he not ſubject himſelf to the 
buffoonery of ſome wicked 
wit, who will turn his reaſon 
into rhyme? like him who 
ſaid, 


For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope; 
And when he happen'd to break off, 
F th* middle of his ſpeech, or cough, 
He *ad hard words ready to ſhew why, 
And tell what ales he did it by. 
Elſe when with greateſt art he ſpoke, 
You 'd think he talk'd like other folk, 


For all the rhetorician's rules 


Teach nothing but to name is tools. 


Rather let it be ſaid, 


HupIBRAS. 


With eloguence innate his ſoul was arm'd, 

Tho? harſh the precept, yet the preacher charm'd, 
He bore his great commiſſion in his look, 

But ſweetly temper'd awe, and ſoften'd all he ſpoke. 


DRrpDEx. 
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muſt neither be abuſed, nor too often uſed : but 
there are occaſions, it is certain, on which it may 
be very juſtly and agreeably taken. A certain 
preacher on a faſt-day, having taken for his ſub- 


ject theſe words of Iſaiah, Seek the Lord while he 


may be found, divided his text into two parts, one 


implied, the other expreſſed. In the finſt he ſaid, 


that there were three important truths, of which 
he was obliged to ſpeak : 1. That God was far 
from us. 2. That we were far from him, And, 
3. That there was a iime, in which God would 
not be found, although we ſought him. He ſpoke 
of theſe one after another. I 

merated the af#1ons of the church, in a moſt af- 
fecting manner; obſerving that all theſe ſad events 
did but too plainly prove the abſence of the favour 
of God, 2. Heenumerated the „ins of the church, 
and ſhewed how diſtant we were from God. And 
in the third place he repreſented that ſad time, 
when God's patience was, as it were, wearied out, 
and added, that then he diſplayed his heavieſt 
Judgments without ſpeaking any more the language 
of mercy, At length, coming to the part expreſſed, 
he explained what it was to ſee the Lord, and, by 
a pathetic exhortation, ſtirred up his hearers ta 
make that ſearch. Finally, he explained what 


was the time, in which God would be found, and 


renewed his exhortations to repentance, mixing, 
therewith hopes of pardon, and of the bleſſing of 
God. His ſermon was very much admired, par- 
ticularly for its order. 

In texts of hiſtory, diviſions are eaſy : ſometimes 
an action is related in all its circumſtances, and then 
you may conſider the action in itſelf firſt, and after - 
ward the circumſtances of the action. 

Sometimes it is neceſſary to remark the occaſion 
of an action, and to make one part of it. 


Vol. I. M Sometimes 


n the firſt he enu- 
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Sometimes there are aclions and words, which 
muſt be conſidered ſeparately. 

Sometimes it is not neceſſary to make any di- 
viſion at all: but the order of the hiſtory muſt be 
tollowed. In ſhort, it depends on the ſtate of each 
text in particular. (2) 

To render a diviſion agreeable, and eaſy to be re- 
membered by the hearer, endeavour to reduce it as 
often as poſſible to ſimple terms. By a ſimple term 
Imean a /ingle word, in the ſame ſenſe as in logic what 
they call zerminus ſimplex, is diſtinguſhed from what 
they call terminus complex. Indeed, when the parts 
of a diſcourſe are expreſſed in abundance of words, 
they are not only embarraſſing, but alſo uſeleſs to 


the hearers, for they cannot retain them, 


Reduce 


them then as often as you can to a ſingle term. (3) 


(2) Moſt, if not all theſe, 
may be exemplified by Mr. 
Saurin's firſt volume on the 
hiſtory of the paſſion of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 

(3) Reduce the diſcourſe to 
a few imple leading thoughts, 
and fignify theſe by a few ſimple 
terms, naturally connected with 
the whole ſubject. This muſt 
needs be a great help to an 
extempore preacher as well as 
to the hearers. One of our 
old divines ſpeaks well on 
this article: The order and 
Summe of the ſacred and only 
method of preaching. 

© 1. To read the text diſ- 
tinctly out of the canonical 
ſcriptures. AL 
_.« 2, To give the ſenſe and 
underſtanding of it, being 
read, by the ſcripture itſelf. 

« 2, To collect a few and 
profitable points of doctrine 
out of the natural ſenſe. 


Obſerve 


« 4. To apply (if he have 
the gift.) the doctrines rightly 
collected, to the life and 
manners of men, in a ſimple 
and plain ſpeech.” Perkins's 
works, vol, ii. p. 673. edit. 
Fol. 1631 

Some orators call memory 
one part of rhetoric; moſt of 
them recommend artificial or 
* local memory, that is, aſ- 
ſociating the different parts to 
be handled, with any objects 
before the ſpeaker's eyes, ſo 
that by looking about him he 
is reminded of what he has to 
ſpeak.” Chambers's dict. under 
the word memory. 

Such aſſociations are very 
uſeful in educating, and in 
catechiſing children, and are 
not improper for ſome hearers 
of ſermons, as well as for 
ſome preachers. An inge- 
nious ſchoolmaſter, who had 
good ſucceſs in educating 

| young 


7468-1 
Obſerve alſo, as often as poſſible, to cannect 
the parts of your diviſion together; either by 
way of oppoſition, or of cauſe and effect, 2 of 
P action 


young gentlemen, was very 


fond of teaching in this way; 
for, ſaid he, ** By uniting 
objects, with which children 
are leſs acquainted, with 
others, with which they are 
familiar, the former are more 
caſily faſtened in their me- 


mories.” His choice is odd, 
and implies, that his pupils 
were apt gameſters before they 
were ſcholars: but his words 
will ſerve to explain our 
meaning. He aſſociates geo- 
graphy with a pack of card 2 


Whilſt nature gives to Europe generous hearts, 
To Ala ſparkling di monde the imparts ; 
While to black Africans ſhe ſpades affords, 
Americans feel clubs and Spaniſh lords. 


The two of hearts reminds of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 
The three of hearts of France, 


anciently, ſays Cæſar, di- 


vided into three parts, the 
Belgæ, Aquitains, Celtz. 


The four of hearts reminds 


of Spain having four remark- 
able boundaries, &c. 
Holmes's geograph. 
So in aſtronomy, a rhyme 
ties the northern conſtella- 
tions together : 


The Little-bear, Great-bear, Boöôtes, Crown, | 
The Dragon, Cepheus, Herc'les kneeling down, 
The Harp, Swan, Perſeus, near Andromeda, 
Caſſiope, Auriga, Kids, Capra, &c. 


The diſtinct characters of 


ancient writers are very eaſily 


Holmes's aſtronomy. 
remembered by boys in ſuch 


a verſe as this: 


Lucanus rapidus, numeraſus Horatius, ales 
Mcoonides celebris, Pindarus albus olor, 
Flumineus totus Naſo, ſalſus Juvenalis, 
Perſius eſt doctus, Silius ore gravis, &c. 


And this, perhaps, was the 
reaſon (if indeed there were 
any reaſon in it.) for ancient 
diviſions by the twelve apoſ- 


tles, four evangeliſts, three 


graces, zine muſes, &c, Whe- 
ther a miniſter of Chriſt, who 
preaches extempore, ought to 


Geograph. Holmes. 
aſſiſt his own memory by ſuch 
aſſociations, 1s not my pro- 
vince to determine ; I will 
only beg leave toremind him, 
that frequent preaching to 


exerciſe the memory is ſaid 


to be the beſt help. Thus, 
after giving rules, Quintilian 
M 2 ſays, 


( 84 ) 
action and end, or action and motive, or in ſome 
way or other; for to make a diviſion of many 
parts, which have no connexion, is exceedingly 
offenfive to the hearers, who will be apt to think, 


that all you ſay, after ſuch a diviſion, is nonſenſe ; 


beſide, the human mind naturally loving order, it 


will much more eaſily retain a diviſion, in which 


there appears a connex1on. (4) 


fays, Si quis tamen unam 
maximamque a me artem me- 
moriæ quzret, EXERCITA- 
T10 eſt, et LABOR: multa 
ediſcere, multa cogitare, et (ſi 
fieri poteſt) QuoTIDIE, po- 
tentiſſimum eſt. In/tit. lib. 
xi. cap. 2. de memoria. 

And ſo, after a variety of 
rules to aſſiſt the memory, 


ſays a modern writer, Max- 


ima tamen fabricandæ et ſer- 
vandæ ſibi memoriæ ars eſt 
FREQUENS EXERCITATIO. 
Lowe's mnemonics, Grey's ne- 
mor. technic. Rollin's belles 
leitres, vol. i. p. 207. 

Mr. Perkins, in whoſe time 
*< jt was the received cuſtome 
for preachers to ſpeak memo- 
riter, by heart, diſſuades from 
the practice of preaching a 
ſermon, which had been firſt 
written, and then got by heart, 
far theſe good reaſons: 1. It 
renders preaching a great 


As 


labour. 2. If the preacher 
forget one word, it perplexes 
himſelf, and confuſes the 
auditory. 3. Pronunciation, 
action, and the holy motions 
of affections are hindered, be- 
cauſe the mind 1s wholly taken 
up with recollection and re- 
petition. Perkins's art of pro- 
pheſying, vol. ii. chap. . 

The inconveniences of this 
dry lifeleſs way of preaching 
brought on the reading of 
ſermons, which was after- 
wards forbidden by a ſtatute 
of Charles II. to the univerſity 
of Cambridge. The ſtatute 
ſays, the lazy way of reading 
ſermons began in the time of 
the civil wars. 

If the preacher thoroughly 
underſtand his ſubject, and be 
a man of tolerable elocution, 
he will be at no loſs for words 
in general. 


Verba que præviſam rem non invita ſequentur. 


Mr. Claude, indeed, does 
not ſpeak here of the preacher ; 
but of the hearers : and for 
their ſakes would have the 


divifions few, and the terms 


Horace. 


expreſſive of them ſimple; 4 

rele invariably obſerved by 

all good preachers, _ 
(4) This direction of Mr. 


Claude's, like moſt of his 


other 
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As to ſubdivifions, it is always neceſſary to make 
them; for they very much aſſiſt compoſition, and 
diffuſe perſpicuity into a diſcourſe : but it is not 
always needful to mention them; on the con- 
trary, they muſt be very ſeldom mentioned; be- 
caule it would load the hearer's mind with a mul- 
titude of particulars. Nevertheleſs, when ſubdivi- 
ſions can be made agreeably, either on account of 
the excellence of the matter, or when it will raiſe 
the hearer's attention, or when the juſtneſs of parts 
harmonize agreeably one with another, you may 
formally mention them : but this muſt be done 


very ſeldom, for the hearers would be preſently 


other rules, is founded on the 
knowledge of human nature, 
which delights in orderly con- 
nexions, and is extremely diſ- 
guſted with every thing in- 
congruous. To what pur- 
poſe is it for a preacher, in- 
ſtead of keeping to the ſubject 
of a text, which he himſelf 
has choſen, to repeat his creed 
and lug in all the articles of 
his faith, which perhaps have 
no relation, or only a very 
diſtant one, to his text? Or 
what end can it anſwer to 
open a budget of all manner 
of gatherings no way related 
to one another? A certain 
preacher, on Rev. i. 8. I am 
alpha and omega, ſays, The 
phraſe 1s taken from the Greek 
alphabet, whereof alpha is the 
firſt, and omega the laſt, The 
firſt and laſt letters of the 
Greek alphabet is a deſcrip- 
tion of me, ſays Chriſt, who 
am before all and after all, 


tired 


who am above all, and in all, 
who am unchangeable in my- 
ſelf, and in my thoughts and 
3 to ſinners. There- 
ore do not entertain any hard 
thoughts of me, as if I was 
leſs mindful, leſs pitiful, and 
leſs merciful now than when TI 
was upon earth.” I am alpha 
and omega, that is, the firſt, 
and the laſt > this is plain and 
eaſy, andthe relation obvious: 
but what have alpha and ome- 
ga to do with above all, and 
in all, with unchangeableneſs, 
mercy, pity ? &c. A ſermon 
divided thus may contain great 
and good truths: but they do 
not flow from the text, nar 
have they any other than a 
very diſtant relation to it, and, 
conſequently, afford but a 
very cold entertainment to the 
hearer, See to this purpoſe 
Dr. Gibbons's rhetoric, p. 15. 
47. KC. 


„ 


tired of ſuch a method, and by that means cloyed 


of the whole. (5) 


(5) Subdivifions. This di- 
rects us how to underſtand Mr. 
Claude's whole book, which 
abounds with ſubdiviſions. It 
is plain he means chiefly to aid 


in compoſing, not to be mention- 


ed in delivering the ſermon. 
He who divides and ſubdi- 
vides in public in conſequence 


of theſe rules, would ſerre 
Mr. Claude, juſt as a certain 
commentator on the Apoca- 
lypſe ſerved St. John. I have 
forgotten whoſe comment it 
is, a friend ſhewed it me ſome 
years ago. The frontiſpiece, 
in folio, is an enormous, gi- 


gantic picture of Jeſus Chriſt, 


Monſtrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen adeptum! 
An huge, an horrid, ill-ſhap'd eye-leſs monſter ! | 


For the artiſt had literally co- 
pied Rev. i. 14. &c. His head 
and his hairs ere like a fleece 
of awoo!, for eyes he had flames 
of fire, his legs and feet like pil- 
lars of brafs, and, that nothing 
ſhould be wanting, he had in 
His right hand ſeven ſtars, and 
ext of his mouth avent many 
waters, and a ſharp two-edged 
faverd, This hteral frontiſ- 
piece frightened one from the 
comment, as a pile of divitions 


would make one diſreliſh a 


ſermon, and avoid the injudi- 
cious preacher. 


Upon this whole chapter 


I beg leave to add a few words 
from two ſenfible writers. 
Powerful reaſoning ſhould 
be the ſoul of all our ſermons. 


Reaſoning in cloquence is like | 


love in religion : without love 
you may have the ſhadow, but 
you cannot have the ſubſtance 
of religion. Speak with the 
tongues of angels, poſſeſs the 
gift of prophecies, know all 
myſteries, have all faith, fo 
ihat you can remove moun- 


&.. 


tains, diſtribute all your goods 
to feed the poor, give your 
body to be burnt, without 
love you are nothing: if you 
have not love your virtue is 
only noiſe, it is only a ſound- 


ing braſs, and a tinkling 


cymbal. In like manner in 
regard to eloquence, ſpeak 
with authority, open all the 
treaſures of erudition, give 
full ſcope to a lively and ſub- 
lime imagination, harmonize 
your periods, what will all 
your diſcourſes without reaſon 
be? a noiſe, a ſounding braſs, 
a tinkling cymbal. You may 


confound: but you cannot 


convince ; you may dazzle: 
but you cannot inſtruct ; you 
may delight: but you will 
never be able to change, to 
ſanctiſy, and to transform your 
hearers.** Saur. /er. tom. v. 

pour - - - Pentecote. | 
Præcipue Chriſtiana fides, 
ut in omnibus, ſic in hoc ipſo 
eminet, quod auream fervet 
mediocritatem circa uſum ra- 
tionis, et diſputationis, (quæ 
rations 


TT” 


„ 


rationis proles eſt) inter leges 
ethnicorum et Mahometi quæ 
extrema ſectantur. Religio 
ſquidem ethnicorum fide aut 
confeſſionis conſtantis nihil 
habebat; contra in religione 
Mahometi omnis diſputatio 
interdicta eſt: ita ut altera 
erroris vagi et multiplicis; 
altera vafra cujuſdam et cautæ 
impoſturæ, faciem præ ſe fe- 
rat. Cùm ſancta fides chriſ- 
tiana, rationis uſum, et diſ- 
putationem (ſed ſecundum 
debitos fines) et recipiat, et 
rejiciat. 

Veniamus ad tractatum eum 
quem deſiderari ſtatuimus. 
Inveniuntur profecto inter 
ſeripta theologica, libri con- 
troverſiarum nimio plures ; 
theologiæ ejus quam diximus 
poſitivam, maſſa ingens; loci 
communes; tractatus ſpeci- 
ales; caſus conſcientiæ; con- 
ciones et homiliæ; denique 
prolixi plurimi in libros ſcrip- 
turarum commentarii: Quod 
deſideramus autem eſt hujuſ- 
modi. Collectio ſcilicet ſuc- 
cinta, ſana, et cum judicio, 
annotationum, et obſervatio- 


num, ſuper textus ſcripturæ 
particulares; mreutiguam in 
locos communes excurrendo, 
aut controverſias perſequendo, 
aut ix artis methodum eas redi- 
gendo, ſed quz plane ſparſæ 
fint, et native. Res certe 
in concionibus doctioribus ſe 
guandegue oftendens, que ut 
plurimum non perennant, ſed 
quz in libros adhuc non co- 
aluit qui ad poſteros tranſeant. 
Certe quemadmodum vina 
quz ſub primam calcationem 
molliter defluunt ſunt ſuavi- 
ora, quam quz a torculari 
exprimuntur, quoniam hec 
ex acino et cute uvæ aliquid 
ſapiant : ſimiliter alubres ad- 
modum, ac ſua ves ſunt doctriuæ, 
gue ex ſcripturis leniter ex- 
preſſis emanant, nec ad cortro- 
ver ſtas aut locos communes tra- 
hunt, Hujuſmodi tractatum 
emanationes ſcripturarum no- 
minabimus. Bacon de aug- 
ment. cient. lib. g. 

Happy the man, who, avoid- 
ing on the one hand four ſo- 
phaſtry, and on the other tame 
credulity, has learnt to ſpeak 
the truth in love! 
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CHAP. V. 


Of Texts to be diſcuſſed by way of 
Explication. 


Proceed now from general to more particular 
rules, and will endeavour to give ſome pre- 
cepts for invention and diſpoſition. 1) 
[ ſuppoſe then, in the firſt place, that no man 
will be ſo raſh as to put pen to paper, or begin to 
diſcuſs a text, till he has well comprehended the 


ſenſe of it. 


I have given no rule about this be- 


fore; for a man, who wants to be told, that he 


(1) Some precepts for inven- 
tion and diſpoſition. The in- 
vention of arguments 18 the 
finding out of reaſons proper to 
prove any article in queſtion; 
and the diſpoſition of them is 
the arrangement of them in 
that order, which is moiſt likely 
to produce the effect, that is, 
the conviction of the auditor. 
The ſkill of a preacher very 
much appears in both theſe. 
The fit diſtinguiſhes a ratio- 
nal diſcourſe from mere de- 
clamation, and the laſt diſtin- 
guiſhes it from thoſe confuſed 
compilations, which differ as 
much from a regular ſermon 
as a beggar's baſket differs 
Vor. I. 


ought 


from a table properly adjuſted. 

Voſſius diſtinguiſhes logical 
invention and diſpoſition, 
from rhetorical invention and 
diſpoſition; and they are 
diſtinguiſhable not only by 
their end: but by their own 
nature. ObjeQo et fine diſ- 
tant, ea reapſe differunt. - - = 
Oratori non ſatis eſt docere, 
quod ei cum dialectica eſt com- 
mune: verum etiam ſtudet 
conciliare, et permovere animos; 
unde rhetor neceſſe habet præ- 
ter locos Acywy, ſive probatio- 
num, etiam agere de locis ro- 
nb, % Tal. Ger. Job. Veoſfts 
de rhet. natura 6 conſtit. 
cap. XVI, + | 

N 


$03 
ought not to preach on a text, before he under- 


ſtands it, ought at the ſame time to be informed, 
that he is fitter for any other profeſſion than that 


of a miniſter. (2) 


(2) A preacher muſt under- 
fland his text. Every kind of 
knowledge may ſubſerve reli- 
gion: but the knowledge of 
the holy ſcriptures is the grand 
article to a chriſtian miniſter. 
«© 'The ſtudy of /criprure 1s 
not only a miniſter's general 
but particular calling. Sup- 
poſe you thould know what 
Plato and Ariſtotle, with the 
reſt of the princes of worldly 
learning have written, aad 


mould encircle all the arts 


within your circumference, 
you would be Paul's znlearned 
perſon, as unfit to be a mi- 
niſter as he, that hath read 
all the body of the /aww, is to 
be a priy/ician, if ignorant of 
this art. I do not here in- 
tend to nouriſh the vain con- 
ceit of thoſe ſons of ignorance, 
who think human learning 
unneceſtary for the miniſter's 
furniture; truly without this 
we ſhould ſoon come to our 
old numpfimus, and run into 
the barbariim of former 
times,” Gurnall's fword of 
the Spirit, chap. xxx. fol. edit. 
&f his works. 

Buddeus requires in a 
preacher, 1. Natural abilities, 
1. Judgment to diſcern true 
trom falſe, to lay down princi- 
ples, to draw concluſions, &c. 
2. Genius to compoſe, and to 
arrange his ſubjects perſpi- 


I ſuppoſe 


cuouſly, diſtinctly, and ele- 
gantly, &c. and 3. Memory to 
retain languages, and branches 
of knowledge of various kinds, 
&c. 2. Spiritual gifts, by 
which he means chriſtian 
graces, ſuch as faith, love, 
& c. which are not only ſpi- 
ritual themſelves: but which 
alſo ſanctify the gifts of na- 
ture. 3. Moral virtues, ſuch 
as love of labour, prudence, 
fortitude, &c. 4. Bodily en- 
dowments, &c. And 5. What 
he calls, a certain inſtinct, or 
a peculiar impulſe to a certain 
kind of ſtudy, Inſtinctum guem- 
dam, (eu impulium ſingularem 
ad certum ſtudiorum genus; 
in quo provida numinis cura, 
res mortalium ſapientiſſime 
diſpenſans, vel maxime ſeſe 
exſerere ſolet. He allows, 
there are different degrees 
of theſe qualifications, and 
that, therefore, a youn 

preacher ſhould not be dit- 
couraged, although he may 
not find theſe in himſelf in 
their higheſt perfection; eſpe- 
cially, as much application 
of a little genius is equal to 
little application of a preat 
genius. After all, he en- 
quires, whether a young gen- 
tleman, who, after he has 
taken up the miniſtry, finds 
himſelf incapable of execut- 
ing it, may lay it down, and 


betake 


( 98 ) 

I ſuppoſe, ſecondly, that the ſtudent, having 
well underſtood the ſenſe of his text, begins by 
dividing 1t, and that, having the ſeveral parts be- 
fore his eyes, he very nearly ſees what are the 
ſubjects, which he will have to diſcuſs, and con- 
ſequently, what ought to enter into his compo- 


fition. (3) 


betake himſelf to ſome other 
courſe of life. He would not 
have him determine raſhly on 
his cafe : but, if his 1nability 
be ſuch, that he cannot fill 
his office, he allows, it is 
right to reſign it. He refers 
the reader to a book of Hy- 
perius de ſacrarum literarum 
ſtudiis non deſerendis, cui jun- 
gatur diſſertatio, 2trum ſtudi- 
o/us theologie, ſalua conſcien- 
tia, theologiæ fludium deſerere, 
et furiſprudeutiæ, aut medicine, 
fe conjecrare poſſit? quæ ex- 
ſtat in Jo. Fred. Mayeri mu- 
Jeo miniſtri eccleſiæ, par. 1. 
cap. I. P. 15. egg. Buddei 
JJagog. tom. poſter. lib. i. 
cap. 2. 

(3) As for compoſing (ſays 
Biſhop Wilkins) it will not be 
convenient for a conſtant 
preacher to pen all his diſ- 
courſe, or to tye himſelf to 
phraſes; when the matter 1s 
well digeſted, expreſſions will 
eaſily ew, whereas to be 
confined to words, beſides the 
oppreſſion of the memory, 
will much prejudice the ope- 
rations of the underftanding 
and affections. The judgment 
will be much weakened, and 


the affections dulled, when 


I ſuppoſe, 


the memory is overburdened. 
A man cannot ordinarily be 
fo much affected himſelf, and 
conſequently he cannot affect 
others, with things he ſpeaks 
by rote: he ſhould take ſome 
Itberty to proſecute a matter 
according to his more imme- 
diate apprebenſions of it; by 
which many particulars may 
be ſuggeſted not before 
thought of, according to the 
working of his own affections, 
and the various alterations, 
that may appear in the audi- 
fory : and beſides, they will 
breed a Tappnorice, ſuch a fit- 
ting confidence as ſhould be 
in that orator, who 1s to have 
a power over the affections of 
others, which ſuch a one is 
ſcarce capable of. W#V:Ikinss 
ecclefiaſt. fed. 2. 

This reminds me of what 
Quintilian ſays upon extex- 
fore ſpeaking. 

C Maximus vero ſtudiorum 
Fructus eſt, et velut premium 
quoddam amplilimum longi 
laboris, ex tempere dicendi fa- 
cultas: quam qui non erit 
conſecutus, mea quidem ſen- 
tentia, civilibus ofiicits re- 
nuntiabit, et folam ſcribendi 
facultatem potius ad alia opera 

convertet. 


( 92.) 


I ſuppoſe, farther, that he is a man not alto- 
gether a novice in divinity: but that he is ac- 


 convertet. - - - Quid multus 
ſtylus, et aflidua lectio, et 
longa ſtudiorum ætas facit, ſi 
manet eadem quz fuit incipi- 
entibus difficultas? Periſſe 
profecto confitendum præte- 
ritum laborem, cui ſemper 
idem laborandum eft,”” &c. 
Quint. inſt. lib. x. cap. 7. 

_— Knittel, a "ſuit, 
has given a rule for obtain- 
ing the art of exzempore preach- 
ing of a ſingular kind. There 
is, it ſhould ſeem, more in- 
genuity than ſolidity in it. 
J have never ſeen the book : 
but, I own, I am not preju- 


diced in favour of it by its 


title: Via regia ad OMNES 
ſcientias et artes. The follow- 
ing is all I know of it. 
Extremum regiæ hujus vie 
praxes exhibet non parum 
curioſas, viginti ſeptem nu- 
mero, expedite diffuſeque diſ- 


po ile artis * 


quainted 


currendi, diſputandi, quæ- 
rendi, reſpondendi, ſcribendi, 
argumentandi, &c. de quo- 
cunque themate, juxta artium 
hucuſque propoſitarum, ana- 
logicæ cum primis, ductum 
inſtitutas. Quas inter loco 
non poſtremo habendus eſt 


atis ingenii habens et feſti- 
vitatis plurimum, qui modum 
non unum nobis præbet de 
quocunque themate concio- 
nandi perorandique extempore, 
et pro eodem ex omni prorſus 
verbo, etiam minimo, non 
indeniendi tantum argumenta, 
ſed memoriæ quoque impri- 
mendi. Septem quippe argu- 
menta dicendi de humilitate, 
v. g. quam fit accepta Deo, 
derivat, nec invita adeo Mi- 
nerva, ex Virgiliani verſus 
vocibus ; 


Ille ego gui quondam gracilis modulatus arena. 


Rurſus diverſa de immaculate 
conceptione diſſerendi argu- 


menta exillogrammaticorum, 


Puz maribus folum tribuuntur, naſcula ſunto 


Et quidem e ſingulis ordine 
verbis, arripit. Sic de laude 
principis acturo, materiam vo- 
culæ ſex, in orationis domi- 
nicæ præfatione contentæ ſug- 
gerunt. De charitate, octo ar- 
gumenta illud pſalmi, Dixit 
Domi nus Domi no meo, /ede a dex- 
teris mers, ſuppeditat. Poſ- 
tremo vir: ſapientis laudes ex 
analogia, h. e. ſimilitudine et 


diſſimilitudine, quæ illi cum 
re prorius diſparata, v. g. cum 
fornace eſt, non abſurde de- 
ducit, quo ſcil. probatum det, 
nullum ſibi thema proponi 
poſſe, de quo aptam dicendi 
materiam capere non queat 
ex verbulo quolibet, et ex re 
quacunque, utut diverſiſſima. 


Act. eruditor. Ligſ. anno 1682. 
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quainted with common-places, and the principal 
queſtions, of which they treat. (4) 


(4) Acquainted with com- 
mon-flaces. Common-places 


are collections of arguments, 


arranged under the ſeveral 
terms, or ſubje&s, to which 
they belong. Loc ſunt notæ, 
quz indicant unde argumenta 
trahantur, ut definitio, partes, 

enus, forma, &c. Caſſandri 
oþ. de loc. dial. p. 1333. 

If one may venture tojudge 
by the numerous books of 
common- places, and by the 
allowed abilities of the writers, 
this kind of books has been 
found extremely uſeful to di- 
vines. Of the Lutherans, 
Chemnitius, Chytræus, Gel- 
ner, Glaſſius, Melancthon, 
and many others of note; of 
the Calviniſts, Alſted, Bul- 
linger, Chamier, Martyr, 
Muſculus, Cranmer, and o- 
thers of great name; of Ca- 
tholics, and Jews, men of 
high repute; have publiſhed 
common - place books. It 
ſeems raſh, therefore, wholly 
to condemn them, as ſome 
affect todo. Vide Lipenii bibl. 
theol. in verb. loci communes. 

Muſculus, who wrote one 
of theſe commou-place books, 
adviſes his readers to peruſe 
writings of this kind with cau- 
tion, in conſideration of the 
fallibility of the writers, to 


try them by the holy ſcriptures, ' 


thankfully to receive what ar- 
ticles are conformable to them, 
and to paſs by the reſt with- 
out calumniating the authors. 


Suppoſing 


This is ſpeaking like a man. 
A rationgl reader can aſk no 
more. Vide Muſculi loc. com. 

theol. prafationem ad lector. 
Alas, my brethren ! (ſays 
Monſ. Mafillon to his clergy) 
the prieſts under the law, con- 
vinced that the knowledge of 
its precepts and ordinances 
was inſeparable from the 
prieithood, affected to wear 
them upon their garments. - - - 
This was indeed a phariſaical 
and ridiculous oſtentation: 
but we may at leaſt learn by 
it, that a prieſt ſhould never 
80 any where without the 
aw, not indeed faſtened to 
his habit: but deeply engra- 
ven upon his mind and heart. 
Even among the heathen, the 
idolatrous prieſts, whoſe em- 
ployment was an affiduous 
ſtudy of the fabulous extrava- 
gances of their mythology, 
even they lived retired in their 
temples, that they might be 
always ready to inſtruct the 
abuſed people, who came to 
conſult them about their im- 
pure and ſenſeleſs myſteries 
before their initiation. And 
we, my brethren ! ſeparated 
ta inform ourſelves thoroughly 
of a religion ſo ſublime and 
divine, commanded to ſatiate 
ourſelves with a doctrine, 
every way ſo wife and com- 
fortable, which Jeſus Chriſt 
brought from the boſom of 
his father, do we find no rg- 
lith for learning, meditating, 
and 


— 
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Suppoſing all theſe, the firſt thing, that I would 


have ſuch a man do, is to obſerve the nature of his 


text, for there are doctrinal, hiſtorical, propheti. 
cal, and typical texts. Some contain a command, 
others a prohibition ; ſome a promiſe, others a 
threatning; ſome a wiſh, others an exhortation 
ſome a cenſure, others a motive to action; ſome 
a parable, ſome a reaſon; ſome a compariſon of 
two things together, ſome a viſion, ſome a thanks. 
giving; ſome a deſcription of the wrath, or ma. 
jeſty, of God, of the tun, or ſome other thing; a 
commendation of the law, or of ſome perſon, 
a prayer; an amplification of joy, or affliction ; a 
pathetic exclamation of anger, forrow, admiration, 
1mprecation, repentance, confeſſion of faith, patri- 
archal or paſtoral benediction, conſolation, &c. 
] take the greateſt part to be mixed, containing 
different Kinds of things. It is very important for 
a man, Who would compoſe, to examine his text 
well upon theſe articles, and carefully to diſtinguiſh 


all its characters, for in ſo doing he will preſently 


ſee what way he ought to take. (5) 
After 


and ſtudying it? do we regret are committed to our care? 
the moments, wherein we how can the people be ac- 
are obliged to con ſult it? are quainted with thoſe truths, 
we not athamed cf being ig- of which their paſtors them- 
norant, not only of the moſt ſelves are ignorant? &c. Ma. 
ſublime and difficult, but Allen diſcours ſynodauzx, dif. 16. 


even of the moſt eſſential Not a rowice, (ſays Mr. 


points of our minifiry? Do Claude, alluding to 1 Tim. 
we content ourſelves with a 111. 6.) that is, not a yew con- 
groſs and ſuperficial know- vert, and, for a much ſtronger 


ledge ? ſhail we net enter by reaſon, not one, who is not 


a ſerious application into the converted at all. 

ſpirit and life of that holy (5) A preacher muſt examint 

goſpel, of which we are in- his text. And, may we nct 

terpreters? How then can add, he ought firſt to examine 

we inſtruct thoſe, whoſe ſouls his own heart, and, if he be 
| animated 


r 
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Having well examined of what kind the text 
is, enter into the matter, and begin the com- 
poſition ; for which purpoſe you muſt obſerve, 


animated with the pure de- 
fire of pleaſing God, he may 
very rationally pray, yea he 
ought to pray for the promiſed 
a/i/tance of the holy Spirit? 
Tne directions, and examples, 
of the greateſt ornaments of 
the chriſtian pulpit enforce 
this advice, and free it from 
the ſuſpicion of enthuſiaſm. 
Purity of heart, prayer to God, 


and diligent Hudy, ſhould go 


together. S. Chryſoſtom ad- 
viies a chriſtian miniſter nei- 
ther to condemn, nor to court 
the applauſes of his hearers : 
but to maintain a holy indif- 
ference towards them. He 
would have him bend all his 
attention to the pleaſing of 
God, and make this the ge- 
neral ruling /azv of his com- 
poſition, and preaching, ovlog 
vag aviuw KANQN, Y OPOE 
19% MONOE, If, adds he, his 
reaſoning, his learning, and 
his eloquence be directed to 
this great end, his conſcience 
will atteſt the purity of his in- 
tentions, and thence he will 
derive abundant ſatisfaction 
in his labours. De ſacerdotio, 
bb. v. J. 7. edit. Hughes. 
When a preacher has ex- 
amined his heart on this ar- 
ticle, when he finds himſelf 
animated neither with am- 
bition, nor avarice, nor any 
other ſordid motive: but with 
2 lincere deſire of pleaſing 


there 


God, he may boldly pray for 
divine aſſiſtance. | 
Juſtin Martyr tells us, that 
he, having from his earlieſt 
youth a defire of knowledge, 
ſought it firſt from a ftoic, 
then from a peripatetic, then 
he applied to a pythagorean, 


and at length to a follower 


of Plato : but another, who 
was his laſt maſter, pleaſed 
him beſt. He was a venerable 
old man, into whoſe company 
he providentially fell in a re- 
tirement, to which he had 
withdrawn, that he might 
purſue his ſtudies without in- 
terruption. The old gentle- 
man fat very light by Pytha- 
goras and Plato, and bade 
him exchange them for the 
prophets and apoſtles ; and 
when Juſlin wanted to know 
who ſhould teach him their 
meaning, Gd only, ſaid he, 
can give you rightly to under- 
ftand them, therefore above all 
things addreſs your prayers ta 
him. Exo 0 034 IIPO ITAN= 
TN @wTog avoxbnva ru 
ov Je Turtle ouds UDO 
Tac £54, & un Tw Orc do ov- 
vievah & 0 Keirog auvTeg. Juſt. 
Martyr Aal. cum Tryph. 

S. Auſtin (ſays Mr. Rollin) 
would have a chriſtian miniſter 
rely much more on prayer 
than on his abilities; and, 
before he ſpeaks to the peo- 
ple, would have him addreſs 

the 
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there are two general ways, or two manners of 
compoling. One is the way of explication, the 
other of oer vations: nor mult it be imagined, 


the creator, who only can in- 
ſpire hm with abhat he ought 
to ſpeak, and the manner in 
which it is to be ſpoken. 
Belles lettres, vol. ii. chap. 3. 


4. 
Here f llows a tranſlation 


of an ancient prayer before 


reading the ſerptures. 0 
almighty, eternal, and mer- 


ciful God ! whoſe word is a 


light to our feet, and a lant- 
horn to our paths, open and 
illuminate my mind, that I 
may clearly underitand thy 
holy oracles, and be tranſ- 
formed into the doctrines of 
them, ſo that in all things I 
may pleaſe thy majeſty thro” 
Jeſus Chriſt, thy ſon, our 
Lord, Amen.” 

The following is a fine 
prayer of 8. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, before ſtudying, or preach- 
ing 

Creator, ineffabilis Deus! 
qui de theſauris ſapientiæ tuæ 
novem ordines angelorum in- 
formaſti, et eos miro ordine 
ſuper cœlum empyreum col- 
locaſti, elegantiſſime partes 
univerſi diſpoſuiſti; tu! in- 
quam, qui verus fons lumi- 
nis et ſapientiæ diceris, atque 
ſupereminens principium, in- 
fundere digneris ſuper intel- 
lectus noſtri tenebras tuæ ra- 
dium claritatis; duplicem, 
in qua nati ſumus, removeas 


privationem, peccatum, S. et 


that 


ignorantiam. Qui! linguas 
infantium facis diſertas, lin- 
guam meam erudias, atque 
in labiis meis gratiam tuæ 
benedictionis infundas. Da 
mihi intelligendi acumen, re- 
tinendi capacitatem, inter- 
ſpectandi ſubtilitatem, addiſ- 
cendi facultatem, loquendi 
gratiam copioſam: greſſum 
inſtruas, proceſſum dirigas, et 
egreſſum compleas. Amen. 
Caſſandri opera, preces ecclefiaſt, 


P. 398. 


The following prayer of 
the excellent Dr. Tuckney 
is prefixed to his divinity lec- 
tures. He was firſt, maſter 
of Emanuel, and afterward 
of S. John's, and Regius pro- 
feſſor of divinity in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, in the 
time of the civil wars. 

terne Deus, in Jeſu Chriſ- 
to miſericordiarum pariter ac 


luminum pater amantiflime ! 


indulgeas, quæſumus, miſeris 
peccatoribus pœnitentiam, ut 
pœnitentibus indulgeas ve- 
niam. Effulgeas inſuper no- 
bis miſellis in tenebris hic 
reptantibus, et (deducto quod 
adhuc cordibus noſtris impo- 
ſitum eſt velamine.) mirabi- 
lia legis, et evangelii mag- 
nalia ita retegas, ut nos, qui 
ſine te nihil poſſumus, tuis 
demum auſpiciis, et vera in- 
telligere, et recta agere, atque 
æterna illa nobis in cælo re- 


poſita 
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that you may take which of the two ways you 
pleaſe on every text, tor ſome texts cannot be 


poſta feliciter tandem aſſequi 


pollimus, per Jeſum Chriſtum 
filium tuum, ſervatorem noſ- 
trum unicum. Amen. Anton. 
Tricknei, prælectiones in fchol. 
acad. Cantab. habite. 

Purity of intention, and 
prayer to God, however eſ- 
ſential to a chriſtian miniſter, 
are not the whole. To them 
he muſt join diligent ſtudy, and 


this will diſtinguiſh him from 


thoſe enthuſiaſts, who pray: 
but who do not ſtudy, be- 
cauſe they truſt to immediate 
ſuggeſtions, and expect new 
revelations. This is a remark 
of Rivet. Ad mentis puri- 
tatem adjungendam eſt indu/- 
triam, exercitationem que dili- 
gentem. Qua conditione illo- 
rum calumniam retundimus, 
qui nobis affingunt, nihil nos 
aliud requirere, quam inter- 
nam priwati ſpiritus ſuggeſtio- 
nem, aut nobis revelationibus, 
ad ſacræ ſcripturæ intelligen- 
tiam opus eſſe doceremus.““ 
Riwveti JIſagoge, cap. xviii. de 
vera ratione inveſiigandi ſen- 
ſum jacre ſcripture. =. 
No impartial reader can 
doubt of the fincerity and de- 
votion of many of the ancient 
fathers, yet every one muſt 
with, that, to theſe excellent 
qualifications, they had added 
learning and labour, and had 
not truſted, as they ſeem to 
have done, too much to their 
own private ſuggeſtions. 
One of theſe good men be- 
VoI. I. 


| treated 


gins a comment on the Canticles 
with an excellent exhortation 
to his friends to aſſiſt him in 
praying to God for thoſe vir- 
tues, which are neceſſary to 
an expoſitor of holy ſcripture > 
but he makes a ſad miſtake, 
when he adds, „Purity of 
heart and prayer are ſutficient 
to enable a man to under- 
ſtand all the myſteries of So- 
lomon's Song. His enim vir- 
tutibus munitus animus, atgue 
vallatus, jam canticum, five cane 
tica canticorum ſacratiſima my= 
feeria penetrare poteſt. Alas! 
what can illiterate piety do 
with an ill-tranſlated Hebrew 
ode? What can piety alone 
do with an eaftern allegory ? 
This pious trifler himſelf may 
ſerve to anſwer us. 

Solomon's bed is the church 
the /xty valiant men about 
it are the fix working days of 
the week, and the ten com- 
mandments — the thread of 
ſcarlet is a confeffion of faith 
in the doctrine of the trinity, 
and the death of Chrilt—My 
belowed put in his hand by the 
hole, that is, 'Thomas thruſted 
his hand into the fide of Chriſt. 
This devoutrhapiody the holy 
man calls heavenly food, and 
he adviſes his readers to hve 
upon it with e lips of cogita= 
tions, and the teeth of meaita- 
tions. Philon. Carpath. epijc. 
in Cantic. interp. apud bibliot. 
patrum, tom. 1. 


The reader may find plenty 
O of 
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treated in the explicatory method, and others ne- 
ceſſarily require the way of obſervations. When 
you have a point of doctrine to treat of, you muſt 


have recourſe to explication, and when a text of 


hiſtory, the only way is obſervation. 

In diſcernment upon this article the judgment 
of a man conſiſts; for, as texts of ſcripture are al- 
moſt infinite, it is impoſſible to give perfect rules 
thereupon; it depends in general on good ſenſe: 


only this I ſay, when we treat of a plain ſub- 


ject, common and known to all the world, it is 
a great abſurdity to take the way of explication, (6) 


of reveries of this kind in the 


Bibliotheca Patrum, or he 
may furniſh himſelf with nu- 
merous treatiſes of the ſame 


kind in his mother tongue, 


choice, and cheap. 

(6) When we treat of a plain 
ſubject, known to all the world, 
it is abſurd to take the way of 
explication. The following 
explications are in point. The 
teæts are eaſy, and the expli- 
cations Hard. 

The ſervants in Abraham's 
houſe were 318. Gen. xiv. 14. 
Abraham circumciſed all, that 
avere born in his houſe, xvii. 23. 
Mech, Texrz, &. Dilcite, 
filii, de omnibus abunde. A- 
brahamus, qui primus dedit 
circumciſionem, in ſpiritu pro- 
ſpiciens in filium, circumci- 
dit, accepto trium literarum 
documento. Narrat enim 
ſcriptura, quod Abrahamus 
viros e domo ſua decem et 
octo et trecentos circumcidit. 

Quæ ergo illi in hoc data eſt 
cognitio? Diſcite. Primo, 


and 


decem, et octo, dein trecentos, 
Decem autem et octo expri- 
muntur per I decem, n oo, 
habes initium nominis Incouc; 
quia vero crux in figura literz 
T, quæ deſignat numerum 
CCC habitura erat gratiam, 
ideo ait et trecentos. Oftendit 
ztaque Feſum in duabus literis, 
et crucem in tertia. 

Deut. xiv. Maſes ſaid to the 
children of 1jrael, Ye ſhall nit 
eat the hare, &c. Leporem non 
comedes, Quamobrem ? Id 
eſt, non eris puerorum cor- 
ruptor ; nec ſimilem te 11s ho- 
minibus efficies. Quoniam 
lepus annis ſingulis anum 
multiplicat, quotquot annos 
vivit, tot habet foramina. Sed 
nec hyœnam manducabis, Non 
eris, inquit, adulter, neque 
corruptor, nec talibus aſſimi- 
laberis. Quare? Quia iſtud 
animal annuatim ſexum mu- 
tat, et modo mas, modo fœ- 
mina eſt. Sed et mu/tela j uſto 
odio proſecutus eſt, Ditlimi- 
milem, inquit, te Rover 

is 


T 
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and when we have to treat of a difficult or im- 
portant ſubject, which requires explaining, it 
would be equally ridiculous to take the way of 
obſervations. 

The difficulty, of which we ſpeak, may be con- 
ſide red, either in regard to the terms of the text 
only, the ſubject itſelf being clear, after the words 
are explained; or in regard to the ſubject only, 
the terms themſelves being very intelligible; or 


in regard to both terms and things. 
It the terms be obſcure, we muſt endeavour to 


give the true ſenſe : 


but if they be clear it would 


be trifling to affect to make them ſo; and we mult 
paſs on to the difficulty, which 1s in the ſubject 
itſelt. If the ſubject be clear, we mult explain 
the terms, and give the true ſenſe of the words. 
If there appear any abſurdity or difficulty in both, 
both muſt be explained : but always _ with 
the explanation of the terms. (7) 


illis quos audimus ore impuro 
nequitiam patrare, nec mu- 
taberis earum impuritatem, 
que infandum facinus ore 
perpetrant. Nam hoc animal 
ore concepit. Igitur Moſes 
de eſcis tria decreta locutus eſt 
in ſpiritu, &c. S. Barnab. 
2piſt. cathel. ſ. 9, Io. edit. Jo. 
Bapt. Cotelerii. 

This is ſublime! this is 
riſing out of the deadneſs of 
the Jetter of ſcripture, into 


the ſpirituality of its mean- 


ing! Were we not convinced 
by modern abſurdities, of 
what extravagances chriſtians 
are capable, we ſhould not 


only condemn this epiſtle, and 


other ancient writings, as 


In 


ſpurious: but we ſhould even 
ſuppoſe, that ſome enemy to 
revelation forged theſe /piri- 


tual explications, and attri- 


buted them to the primitive 
fathers, on purpoſe to expoſe 
them, and the cauſe of re- 
ligion, to ridicule and con- 
tempt, | 

(7) Explain a text. Many 
are the canons of interpreting 
{cripture, which learned men 
have given: but, of all others, 
that, which the Biſhop of 
Carliſle has laid down, mutt 
needs ſtand firſt in every im- 
partial eye. As to the 
fundamental parts of Chriſt's 
religion, and his manner of 
declaring them; both theſe 

O 2 Were 
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Tn the explication of the terms, firſt propoſe 


what they call ratio dubitandi, that is, whatever 
makes the difficulty. The reaſon of doubting, 


or the intricacy, ariſes often from ſeveral 


were eaſy and obvious, ſuch 
as the weakeſt and moſt igno- 
rant (unleſs affectedly 1o. ) 
could not miſtake ; and pro- 
poted in that plain, and popu- 
lar way, to which they were 
molt accuſtomed, and iu which 
they would be moſt likely 
to apprehend him. And it 
is worth remarking, that, 
Wherever his words feem 
capable of different ſenſes, 
we may with certainty con- 
clude that to be the true one, 
which lay molt level to the 
comprehenſion of his auditors; 
allowing for thoſe figurative 
expreſſions, which were ſo 
very frequent and familiar 
with them ; and which there- 
fore are no exceptions to this 
general rule, this neceflary 
canon of interpretation, which 
of all others, I think, wants 
moſt to be recommended.” 
Dr. Law's refiettions on the 
life and character of Chriſt, 
EY ns 
Euplain obſcuræ terme. Some 
terms are obſcure, becauſe 
they are obſolete. How long 
will ye ſeek after leaſßng ? 
Pfal. iv. 2. If I have not 
charity, ] am nothing, 2 Cor. 
xiii. 2. Nor the habergeon, 
Job xl. 26. | 

Some are eb/cure, becauſe 
they are not tranſlated. Abra- 
ham called the place Jehowab- 


cauſes. 


Either 


jireb, Gen. xxii 14. Cries 
enter into the ears of the Lord 
of /abaoth, James v. 4. 

Some words are obſcure 
even in the original, and can- 
not be tranſlated, as higgaion, 
ſelab. The latter occurs 71 
times in the Pſalms, and three 
times in Habbacuc : but its 
meaning is unknown. It was 
probably a nu mark : but, 
guid fignificat valde incertum 
eft, ſays Bythner. Lyra pro- 
phet. Davidis in Hal. iii. 3. 

Some are falſly tranſlated, 
and are therefore obſcure, 
Intending after Eaſter to bring 
him oat, Acts xiii. 

Jonah was in the awhale's 
belly, Matt. x11. 40. 

Our verſions, it is ſaid, of- 
ten confound perſons, coun- 
tries, and actions; coins, 
weights, and meaſures ; ant- 
mals, trees, and fruits ; and, 
what is worſe than all, ob- 
ſcure the attributes of the glo- 
rious God, See Ehay for a 
new tranſlation of the Bityz. 

Explain obſcure Jubjets. 
Our author will elucidate his 
meaning preſently, He ad- 
viſes miniſters generally to 
preach on plain ſubjects: but 
ſome ſubjects, plain of them- 
ſelves, are perplexed by cir- 
cumſtances, and theſe Mr. 
Claude means. 


. __.___w_— 
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Either the terms do not ſeem to make any ſenſe at 
all, or they are equivocal, forming different 
ſenſes 3 or the ſenſe, which they ſcem at firſt to 
make, may be perplexed, improper, or contra- 
dictory; ; or the meaning, though clear in itſelf, 
may be controverted, and expoſed to cavillers. 
In all theſe caſes, after you have propoſed the 
difficulty, determine i it as briefly as you can; for 
which purpoſe avail yourſelf of criticiſms, notes, 
comments, paraphraſes, &c. and, in one word, of 


the labours of other perſons. (8) 


(8) Avail yourſelf of criti- 
ciſus. Although ſubſtantial 
Well- ſupported critzcitm be 
one of the greateſt bleſſings 
of a nation, Which is thereby 


delivered from thouſands of 


grofs ſuperſtitions, to which 
lels inquifitive times have 
been enſlaved; yet if cr:7ici/on, 
or an ability to judge of writ- 


ings, be, as that prince of 
ancient, critics, Longinus, 
calls it, TonAng e T- 


r EWSYEVVTIACE » the laft off- 
Gering of long experience; it 
can be no diſparagement to 
any young gentleman to av oid 
uttering hi 3 own criticiſins in 
public till age and Private 
ee have rendered him ca- 
pable. Loagin- de ſublim. J. 6. 
Hardouin, the je- 
1 de y a man 
of ore: at learning but for 
want of judgment, which 
does not alw: ays accompany 
learnin, z and ingenuity, how 
ridiculous do ſome of his cri- 
terms in his chrenolegiæ ren- 
der hi: um! ke cudeavours not 
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If 


only to father Tertullian and 
Origen, but even Homer and 
Plato, upon the monks of the 
thirteenth century; and, by a 
molt profound art of criticiim 
proves Virgil's Eneas to be 
jeſus Chritt, and the miſtreſs 
of Horace the bride of the 
Lamb. Hardouin chronel. ex 
num. antig. reſtit. proluſ. 
Joſeph Scaliger ſays, Cri- 
ticæ principes apud Græcos 
ſunt Arittoph-nes, Crates, 
Ariftarchus, Callimachus ; 
apud Hebræos Maſorethæ 
ſunt, qui apud Græcos critic, 
Ii incertas ac vagantes artis 
grammaticæ regulas in ordi- 
nem coegerunt: bibhorum 
ſacrorum ſeripta apicibus ac 
punctis vocalibus, quæ He- 
braiſmi anima eſt, exornave- 
runt -- apud Latinos om- 
rium princeps Varro. Scalig. 
pill. 45 1. 
Avi yourſelf of netes, com- 
ments, aid paraphr: ges. IWRny 
catalogues of the writers n 
every iubject have been pu! Ye 
liſhed, and eme of the pubs 


ulhers 


( 
If none of theſe anſwer your expectation, en- 


deavour to find ſomething better yourſelf, to 
which purpoſe, examine all the circumſtances of 


liſhers have given characters 
of the authors: but theſe, in 
many caſes, are partial, and 
every man ought to judge for 
himſelf. | 

See Lipenii hibliot. theol. et 
phileſ. Gefneri bibliot. Mo- 
laui bibliot. &c. &c. A great 
number are aſſorted in V- 
Kins's ecclefraftes, — Our mo- 
dern expoſitors are well 
known. N 

J have heard of a worthy 
miniſter, who, being too poor 
to purchaſe expoſitors, pro- 
cured an znterleaved bible; and 
from borrowed books; ſer- 
mons, that he heard ; and his 
own obſervations, entered on 
the blank leaves; compoled 
a very ſenſible, and judicious, 
though ſhort expoſition for 
| His own uſe. 
very x/eful to thoſe, who have 
libraries, and they ſeem ab/o- 


lutely neceſſary to them, Who 


have none. | 
Some divines of great judg- 
ment adviſe the reading of the 
Fathers. Some of them are 
voluminous, and moſt of them 
at places great triflers : but 
ſurely not more fo than Ariſ- 
tophanes and Ovid. If Pe- 
tronius, Terence, and Juve- 
nal may be read advantage- 
oully, why not the fathers ? 
In the pagan writers we meet 
with incentives to vices, 
which we are as ready to 


Such notes are 


the 


practiſe now as they were for- 
merly: but in the fathers we 
find ſtrong inducements to 
virtue, only mixed with ſome 
old-faſhioned oddities, which 
nobody is in danger of be- 
lieving now. Many of the 
moſt admired pieces of ſome 
moderns are made up of the 
ſentiments of the fathers, ad- 
apted to the genius of the pre. 
ſent age. This is remarbably 
true of the beſt modern catho. 
lic divines. 

It was from philoſophy, 
(ſays Rollin) and eſpecially 
from Plato's, that the ancients 
imagined, that fund of know- 
ledge might be imbibed, 
which only can form the good 
orator. - - But chriſtian ora- 
tors have infinitely more pure 
and more abundant ſources, 
whence they ought to draw 
this fund of knowledge ; theſe 
ſprings are the ſcriptures and 
the fathers, What riches do 
they contain? and how cul- 
pable would that perſon be, 
whoſhould neglect fo precious 
a treaſure? That man who 
15 much converſant in them 
will cafily be maſter of elocu- 
tion. A preacher of ge- 
nius and elocution, finding 
himſelf in the midſt of cheſe 
immenſe riches, of which he 
is allowed to take whatever 
he pleaſes, can he fail of de- 
livering himielf in a great, 

| noble, 
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the text, what precedes, 


what follows, the gene- 


ral ſcope of the diſcourſe, the particular deſign of 
the writer in the place, where your text is, the 


noble, majeſtic, and at the 
ſame time ſolid and inſtruc- 
tive manner? - -- I again re- 
eat, that this advantage 1s of 
ineſtimable value, and does not 
require infinite pains or time, 
Some years of retirement 
would ſuffice for this ſtudy, 
how extenſive ſoever it may 
appear : and that man who 
ſhould have made himſelf 
maſter only of the homilies of 
Chryſoftom, and Auſtin's ſer- 
mons on the old and new tef- 
tament, with ſome other trea- 
tiſes of the latter, would find 
in them all that is neceſſary 
to form an excellent preacher. 
Belles lettres, vol. ii. c. 3. J. 4. 
Rollin, we muſt remem- 
ber, though an excellent man, 
was a Roman Catholic: but 
proteſtants have ſaid almoſt as 
much on the ſame ſubject. I 
will add teſtimonies from three 
of them. Monſ. Daille ſays, 
We ought to read the fathers 
carefully.” And the whole 
deſign of his famous piece, on 
the uſe of the fathers, is not to 
diſcourage the reading of 
them, as ſome have laid : 
but only to prove, that they 
could not be uages of the con- 
troverſies in religion at that 
day betwixt the papiſts and 
proteſtants.“ Preface to 
Daille's uſe of the fathers. 
Jejeph Scaliger highly 
prailes S. Chryſoſtom. Ego 


ſubject 


multum faveo Chryſoſtomo 
propter illud flumen eloquen- 
tiæ, quod nunquam lutulen- 
tum fluit, ſed ſemper ſibi 
ſimile eſt, Hoc tamen non 
poſſum difſimulare quod in eo 
ſcriptore deprehendi, quum 
ab illis diſceſſit, quæ ad ſacram 
paginam pertinent, nihil pue- 
rilius, ne dicam inſcitius, eſſe 
illo. — Plus ne tribuit Chryſo- 
fomo an detrahit elogium iſtud ? 
In epiſtola 84. quæ Caſaubono 
inſcripta eſt. 

De Chryſoſtomo idem ſen- 
tio quod tu; nullius veterum 
patrum lectione magis afficior 
tum propter inaffectatum di- 
cendi characterem ſemper ſibĩ 
ſimilem; tum quia unicus eſt 
omnium veterum, cui probe 
nota fuerit mens totius novi 
inſtrumenti: in quo genere 
ſolus regnum obtinet. Nam 
in veterrs inſtrumenti ſenſibus 
ut plurimum longe a recta 
veri regione vagari cogit He- 
braiſmi inſcitia et 70 inter- 
pretum editio, quæ quum ſit 
longe mendoſiſſima, tamen 
eam omnes veteres, quz il- 
lorum ſiniſtra fuit zazo{nna, 
non dubitant archetypis He- 
braicis anteferre. Iden ad 
eundem de eodem, initio epi- 
tolæ 93. 

Ego ſtudioſiſſimus illius pa- 
tris (1. e. Chryſoſtomi) ſum, 
tum quia nullus melior novi 
teſtamenti interpres, tum et 

propter 
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ſubject of which it treats, parallel paſſages of 
ſcripture, which treat of the ſame ſubject, or thoſe, 
in which the ſame expreſſions are uſed, 8c. and 
by theſe means it is almoſt impoſſible, that you 
thould not content yourſelf, Above all, take care 
not to make of grammatical matters a principal 


propter mir2m dulcedinem et 
amœnitatem dictionis, quam 
poſt illum nullus eccleſiaſticus 
{criptor conſequi po uit. dem 
ad Ho:jchelium, epift. 398. 

To the ſame purpote ſpeaks 
the learned Boys Chry ſoſto- 
mum tanquam concionatorum 
ducem ac Coryphæum, vel 
potius ut Chriſtianum Cice- 
ronem, aut Demoithenem in- 
tuerentur hortarer omnes, ut 
veſtigiis ejus inſiſterent, ut 
pro ad/olutifjimo chriſtianæ 
eloquentiæ exemplari, ad imi- 
tandum ſibi proponerent, &c. 
In pr ef atione ejus ad not. in 
zom. iii. Chry/oft. op. edit. 
Sawvil. 

There are three capital miſ- 
takes in regard to books. 
1. Some through their own 
indolence, and "others, from 
a ſincere belief of the vanity 
of human ſcience, read no 
Goo but the bible. But theſe 
good men do not conlider, 
that, for the ſame reaſons, 
they ought not to preach ſer- 
mons; tor ſermons are Jibri, 
ore, UVIVAaque voce, Pronunciall. 
The holy ſcriptures are //u/> 


erated by other writings. Lit- 


teras miſceo profanas, ut ſa- 
cras illuſtrent, ſays one, who 
well exempliſied the rule. 


part: 


Selden in pref. ad tract. de 
diis Syris. 

2. Others colle& great 
quantities of books for Ha, 
and not for /ervice. Of ſuch 
as theſe Lewis XI. of France 
ſmartly ſaid, They reſemble 
hunch-backed people, who carry 
a great burden, which they 
never ſee. This is a vain pa- 
rade, even unworthy of re- 
proof. If an illiterate man 
think by this art to cover his 
ignorance, he miſtakes; he 
affects modeſty, and dances 

naked in a net, to hide his 
ſhe Line ! 

3. Others purchaſe large 
libraries, with a fincere deſign 
ot reading all the books. But 
a very large library 1s learned 
luxury, not elegance, much leſs 
wility, Quo mihi innume- 
rabiies libros, et bibliothecas, 
quarum dominus vix, tota ſua 
vita, indices perlegit? onerat 
diſcentem, zurba, non in- 
ſtruit. Seneca de tranquil. 
ani n. Cap. X. 

A collection of ſelect books 
well read ſeems to be the fort 
of a private miniſter. See 
thatexcellentlittle piece, Sal-, 
denus de libris, variegque eorum 


uſu, et abuſu, 
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part: but only treat of them as previouſly neceſ- 
{ary for underſtanding the text. (9) 


To proceed from terms to things. 


They muſt, 


as I have ſaid, be explained, when they are either 


difficult or 1mportant. 


There are ſeveral ways 


of explication. You may begin by refuting er- 


(g) Do not make à principal 
part of grammatical matters. 
Grammatical remarks, how- 
ever, are abſolutely neceſſary 
for the underſtanding of ſcrip- 
ture, for, to give only one 
ſingle inſtance, what groſs 
miſtakes muſt he make, who 
does not know the following 
diſtinctions? 

Cum verba ſint duntaxat 
ſigna notionum, eaque ab ho- 
minibus inſtituta, ut docent 
philoſophi; ſequitur ut ad 
totidem claſſes vocabula poſ- 
ſint referri, quot ſunt notio- 
num genera. Wotiones voca- 
mus quæcungue animo naſtro 
obwver/antur, cum de re quapian 
cogitamus. 
claſſes poſſe referri. 1. Sunt 
notiones ſimplices, et compoſite. 
2. Sunt notiones /ub/tartia- 
rum, et modorum. 3. Sunt 
notiones relationum. 4. Sunt 
notiones concretas, et abſtrac- 
tat. 5. Sunt notiones aul ver- 
ales, aut fngulares. 6. Nul- 
la notio eſt, quæ non poſlit 
clara, aut obſcura dici. 7. Sunt 
denique notiones quas ad- 

uatas vocant philoſophi. 
Veer nonnulla ſunt quæ ad 
omnia fere ex æquo pertinent. 
Ut, 1. linguas ſibi invicem non 
ſatis reſpondere. Exemp., gra. 

You, I. | 


Igitur ad ſeptem 


rors, 


O (A vue; (w) e925 Abman, 
Quid vos viri Athenienſes. 
2. Multa videri in verſioui bus 
emphatica, que in ipſis fonti- 
bus nullam emphaſin habent, 
Hebræi dicunt moriendo mo- 
rieris, &c. Le Clerc's Ars 
crit. de linguarum diffimilitu- 
Aine. 

If it be aſked, whether the 
the words of holy ſcripture be 
come down to us as originally 
delivered? or whether theſe 
writings have not undergone 
the fate of all other ancient 
books? Theſe queſtions may 
receive an anſwer from Ken- 
nicot's State of the Hebrew 
text; from Mill's and Wet- 
frein's editions of the new teſ- 
tament ; and from the critical 
works of many other learned 
writers. Le Clerc, after much. 
on the ſubje@, adds — Eſt in- 
terea cur Deum laudemus, 
quod noluerit fidem noſtram 
pendere ex uno aut altero 
loco, aut ex aliquot vocals, 
in quæ mutatio irrepere po- 
tuit, negligentia aut nequitia 
librariorum vel theologorum. 
In iis quæ zecef/aria ſunt, fat 
magnus eſt codicum conſenſus 
ut omnem dubitationem nobis 
eximat. Clerici Ars crit. p. 3. 
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rors, into which people have fallen ; or you may 
fall upon the ſubject immediately, and ſo come to 
a fair and preciſe declaration of the truth, and, after 
this, you may dilate, (if I may venture to ſay ſo.) 
by a deduction of the principles, on which the text 
depends, and on the eſſential relations, in which 
it ought to be conſidered. Take the following 
example : 

Acts ix. g. It is hard for thee to kick againſt the 
pricks. Firſt, you mult propoſe the difficulty, 
that is found in the terms, which do not ſeem to 
give any juſt ſenſe; for, ſpeaking of S. Paul's 
converſion, what do theſe words mean, It is hard 
for thee to kick againſt the pricks ? We eaſily perceive, 
it is a compariſon taken from a vicious horſe, that 
will not obey his rider, when he ſpurs him: but, 
on the contrary, reſiſts and kicks. We readily 
underſtand by the pricks the voice and grace of 
Jeſus Chrift, who outwardly and inwardly urged 
Paul to his converſion. Moreover, we underſtand 
very well, that the mind and heart of Paul reſiſted 
the call of the Lord, and the inward motions of 
his holy Spirit, rc 3 by the phraſe kick 
againſt the pricks. But what do theſe words then 
mean, I is hard ſor thce to reſiſt my grace? Should 
any one ſay, it was impoſſible for him to reſiſt the 
almighty power of the ſpirit of Jeſus Chriſt ; we 
ſhould reply, it is certain, the original word can - 
not be taken in this ſignification. It ſignifies a 
thing hard, troubleſome, diſagreable, difficult to bear: 
but it never ſignifies an impe/ibl thing. (1) But, 

| 1 if 


(1) Taunęog, durus, is uſed ab/urdus ſermo. James 111. 4. 
only metaphorically in the new ZrAngwv Every, vehementibus 
teſtament. Thus Mat. xxv. ventis, fierce winds, Jude 15. 
24. Tx Ang arlewToc, durus, i. e. IIæ r T THANEWY, wviruleptis 
/ewveras homo. John vi. 60, verbis, hard ſpeeches. As 2 
$#2rpe; N, @ hard Jaying, ſubſtantive ſee Rom. ii. T 
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if we take the word in its true meaning, what does 
Jeſus Chriſt intend by this language, it is trouble. 
ſome, it is diſagreeable to thee to reſiſt my grace? On 
the contrary, in the moment of a ſinner's conver- 
ſion, they are the motions of grace, which are 
diſagreeable and troubleſome, and the reſiſtances 
of corrupt nature are eaſy and agreeable. In theſe 
conflicts we conſider grace as an enemy, whom we 
are glad to drive away and conquer; it is then 
troubleſome to feel the urgings of grace: but it 
is eaſy to reſiſt them. 

The difficulty being thus propoſed, and placed 
in its proper light, the words muft be explained, 
by obſerving, that, inſtead of tranſlating them i: 
is hard for the? to kick againſt the pricks, we muſt 
render them, it is thy hardneſs, that kicketh againſt the 
pricks, or that refifteth my grace; for o ov, ac- 


_ cording to the common uſage of the Greek tongue, 


is put for oxAnewrns os it is thy hardneſs. Thus the 
ſenſe of Jeſus Chrift is clear. He meant, that 
the reſiſtance, which Paul made to the motions 
of his grace, proceeded from the hardneſs of his 
heart, that is, from his natural blindneſs and cor- 
ription ; from his prejudices in favour of the 
Jewiſh religion ; from the pride wherewith phari- 
ſaiſm had inſpired him; and from the hatred, 
that he had conceived againſt chriſtianity. (2) 

After 


As a verb, Acts xix. g. Rom. rightly ſays, this is a common 
x. 18. Heb ut. $: 13- uſage in the Greek tongue; 
Ezaneo;, durus ex ariditate; for it is ſuch both with ſacred 
cui opponitur uanaxzc, durus; and profane writers, who 
cut opponitur vygs;, laxtis. frequently uſe a renter ad- 
Metaph. durus, i. e. /awus, jedive fora /ubftantive. Thus 
cui opponitur Tec, mitts, Rom. ii. 4+ To xeno Ty Os, 
Mat. xxv. 24. Suiceri lex. for n xenrorns Ts Ocov, benig- 
in verb, nitas Dei. 1 Cor. 1. 28. To 
(2) ExAngey c put for {awgov, for » wg, ſtultitia. 
C:)1gwrTr; o8s Mr. Claude Phil. iv. 5. To sven, for n 
FS ETIHXGR 
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After this, you muſt propoſe another difficulty, 


which regards the /ubjef itſelf; for the former only 


reſpects the ſenſe of the words. You may there- 
fore add, that this diſcourſe of Jeſus Chriſt ſeems 
to diſagree with the doCtrine of irre/iſtible grace; (3) 

| for 


erv:x6:2, moderatio. See alſo 
Rom. ix. 22. Phil. iii. 8. 
2 Cor. iv. 17. Heb. vi. 17. 


So Ariſtotle, 0 560%, for n veolnc.. 


So Thucydides, o &C2201alo), 
for yy OI. Vide Paſ. de 
dialect Græc. nov. teſt. 33. 

The expreſſion is prowverb- 
ial. Nam quæ inſcitia eſt 
adverſus ſtimulum calces? 
Terentii Phorm. act 1. fc. 2. 27. 

(3) Irreſiſtible grace. Few 
ſubjects have been ſo much 
controverted as this, from 
S. Auſtin's time to the pre- 
ſent: but, as neither learning, 
nor law, nor councils, have 
been able to ſettle the diſpute, 
and as great evils have been 
produced by it, any modern 
miniſter may with a good 
grace decline the controverſy. 
See Veſſi hiſt. Pelag. et Uſerii 
Gotteſchalci et prædeſt. contrev. 
ab eo mote hiſt. | 

We will beg leave, how- 
ever, to make five remarks 
on this controverſy. 

1. After the preaching of 
many thouſand ſermons, and 
the publiſhing of innumerable 
volumes, for and againſt ir- 
reſiſtible grace, ſome people 
think, there was truth and 
argument, as well as wit, in 
the title, which Father Bou- 
hours put to a book, which he 
publiſhed on this ſubject — Sur 


je ne ſcai quoi On I know not 

ab hat for this diſpute muſt 
have been ſhortened, if it had 
not been agreed, had the diſ- 
putants defined their terms. 

2. Diſciples have gone far- 
ther than their maſters. S. 
Auſtin lays down his doctrine 
of grace in twelve propoſi- 
tions, the ſubſtance of which 
is this, Converfon flows from 
the influence of the holy Spirit, 
and not from the unaf/ited ef. 
forts of the haman mind. He 
calls this notion rea fides, 
and the oppoſite opinion he 
names occultum et horrendum 
virus. Auguſtin. op. epiſt. ad 
Vital. tom. ii. ep. 107. 

Calvin thought, S. Auſtin 
did not mean to deſtroy the 
free agency of man by his doc- 
trine of grace, Dicit Dominum 
homines ſuis veluntatibus tra- 


here, ſed quas ipſe operatus eft, 


And thus Calvin himſelf un- 


derſtood it. But many of the 
diſciples of this reformer pre- 
tend, if I may ſpeak: ſo, to be 
more Calviniſtic than Calvin 


himſelf, Vide Calw. inſtit. 


lib. ii. cap. 3. cap. 4. guo- 


modo operetur Deus in cordibus 
heminum. 

Voſſius ſays,, the church 
always held the doctrine of 
grace in harmony with the free 
agency of men. Semper hog 

eccleſiæ 


iy, mi, „% aw ou 
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for this doctrine directs us to conceive of grace 
as of an infinite power, which gloriouſly triumphs 


over the heart of man; 


eccleſiæ catholicæ judicium 
fuit, cum gratia, ſed ſub gra- 
tia tamen, conſpirare amice 
arbitrii libertatem. Nempe, 
ut B. Auguſtinus ſcite dice- 
bat, S/ non e Dei gratia, guo- 
modo ſalwat mundum ? Et fi non 
eft liberum arbitrium, quomodo 
judicat mundum ? Hiſt. Pelag. 
lib. i. cap. 1. 
3. The primitive fathers 
held different opinions about 
race and free-will, and moſt 
of them ſpeak obſcurely and 
contradictorily about human 
depravity, and divine aſſiſt- 
ance, However, to their 
praiſe be it ſaid, they agreed 
to differ, Vid. Centuriat. 
Magdeburg. cent. ii. cap. 4. 
Inclinat. doctrinæ. 

4. The author of chriſtian- 
ity has not entered any defi- 
nitive propoſition on this diſ- 
pute in the ſacred code; no 
chriſtian, therefore, diſobeys 
him by not ſubſcribing an 
article about it. Plain chriſ- 
tians ſeem to be neareſt the 
truth; for they believe, with- 
out metaphyſical ſpeculations, 
that the deſtruction of theavicked 
is all of themſelves, and the 
ſalvation of the righteous all of 
the Lord. | . 

5. It is verydoubtful, whether 
theſe violent diſputes, afterall, 
have been about grace. Some 
think, they have been about 
ſomething elſe. I will tran- 
ſeribe two paſſages from two 


which bows and turns it 
as 


famous French writers : the 
reader will make his own ap- 
plication. : 

«« Whence come, faid I, 
the great animoſities between 
the Janſeniſts, and your fa- 
thers, the Jeſuits? Do they 
proceed from your differing 
in opinion about the doctrine 
of GRACE? What nonſenſe, 
ſaid he, what nonſenſe it is ta 
think, that abe hate one another 
for not having the ſame opinion 
about GRACE! tis neither 
THAT, nor the FIVE PROPO- 
POSITIONS, that habe ſet us at 
variance. 'THE JEALOUSY OF 
GOVERNING CONSCIENCES 
is the cauſe of all the miſchief. 
T he Janſeniſis found us in poj- 
ien of this government, and 
had a mind to diſpoſſeſs us. 
Works of Mon/. de St. Ewre- 
mond, vol. i. Conver/ation 
between Mareſchal D' Hoc- 
quincourt, and Father Can- 
naye. 

In 1649, M. Puys, a capu- 
chin, at Lyons, tranſlated and 
publiſhed a book concerning the 
duty of chriſtians towards their 
pariſhes, againſt thoſe, by whom 
they are diverted from them, 
without one reflection on any 
particular order. The Jeſuits 
thought, it was aimed at them, 
and Father Alby publiſhed a 
bloody book againſt Puys, and 
declared him an heretic, who 
deſerved to be burnt. The 
fathers ſold the book them- 


ſelves 
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as it pleaſes God, and inſpires it with ſuch mo- 
tions as ſeem good to him; as a light, that illu- 
minates the eyes of our underſtanding, diſſipating 
our darkneſs and ignorance. Much leſs ſtill does 
the language of Jeſus Chriſt ſeem to agree with 
what the ſcripture elſewhere ſays, that he attracts 
us with the ſavour of his good ointments ; that he 
works in us to will and to do; that he draws us with 
the cords of a man, and the bands of love. How then 
is it poſlible for us to reſiſt the motions of his 
grace? c | 

To explain theſe difficulties, you muſt obſerve, 
that the triumph of grace is not inſtantaneous; 
that immediately, when it ſolicits us in propoſing 
divine objects to us, all thoſe objects, which at- 
tach us to the world, riſe and preſent themſelves 
to our minds; ſuddenly there is a conſultation in 
us, and a conflict between ſpiritual and carnal 
objects; that our hearts, full of the world, with 
pleaſure attend to all on that ſide to prevent the 
change, and, on the contraay, with reluctance 
they attend to what grace propoſeth; for grace is 
a ſtranger, and a man muſt condemn himſelf to 


follow 


felves in their own church on 7 thought the manner of my pro- 
Aſſumption-day. Puys de- ceeding lawful and juſtifiable : 
clared ſolemnly before a num- But, coming to à better under- 


ber of conſiderable perſons 
met to adjuſt the differences, 
that he had not diredted the 
book againſt the ſociety, that on 
the contrary, he had an affec- 
tionate efteem for it; on which 
Father Alby direted theſe 
words to him: Sir, my beliew- 
ing that your quarrel aas a- 
gainſf THE SOCIETY, of 
evhich 1 have the honour to be 
a member, obliged me to take 
pen in hand to anſwer it, and 


Standing of your intention, I am 

now to declare to you, that there 
7s NOT ANY THING, that 
might hinder me from eſteeming 
you a man of a VERY ILL u- 
MINATED JUDGMENT, OF 
SOUND LEARNING, AND 
ORTHODOX, AS TO MAN- 
NERS UNBLAMEABLE, and, 
in a word, A WORTHY PAS- 
TOR OF YOUR | CHURCH. 
Paſchal's prowincial letters, 
let. 15. 
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follow it. Add to all this, pleaſures and carnal 


intereſts poſſeſs all our love, and we have a natural 
averſion to the croſs of afflictions, which accom- 
panies the profeſſion of the goſpel. This 1s the 
mcaning of the phraſe, Kick againſt the pricks, and 
this comes from the hardneſs of our hearts : but in 
the elect of God grace finally ſurmounts all the 
oppoſitions of ſin, and obtains a complete and 
entire victory over it, Therefore when we ſay, 
grace is irreſiſtible, efficacious, and victorious, | 
we do not mean, that in the firſt moments there 
is not a violent and terrible conflict, we only mean, 


that, in the end, victory declares tor the 8 


of the goſpel. (4) 

The ſcripture, it is true, ſpeaks of the ſoft and 
agreeable ways of converting grace, and it pro- 
poſes to us our ſupreme good, our eternal ſalva- 
tion; and the motives, with which it ſolicits us, 
are moſt agreeable, if conſidered abſolutely in 
themſelves: but it is alſo certain, that, if conſi- 
dered in compariſon with the falſe pleaſures, which 
we find in worldly objects, and in relation to the 
ſtate of him, who is attached to the world, the 
tendereſt acts of grace do not appear tender to him, 


on the contrary, they are bitter and diſguſtful. 
| Acceſs to that eternal happineſs, which grace ſets 


before us, is attended with a thouſand ſorrows; to 
obtain it we muſt on the one ſide renounce all, 
that depraved appetites love, and on the other, 
expoſe ourſelves to all, that nature fears. The 
ways of grace are then pleaſant to a man, when he 

relolves 


(4) Grace is efficacious. Me- agnoſcet Chriſtus nift qui la- 
mincrimus, Deum hoc ho- Zenter jugum ſubibunt, et 
nore dignari electos ſuos, ut fone dato ſiſtent fe in ejus 
alacres ad juſſa capeſſanda conſpectum. Calvin. in Pal. 
concurrant, /ologue nutu regan- ex. 3. 
tur. Neque enim pro ſuis 


(112) 


reſolves to obey the call: but at firſt, by oppoſing 


ſin, it produces various diſagreeable agitations of 


mind, which for a while attend the convert, and 
hence come all our reſiſtances. (5) 


(5) Grace produces various 
ggitations of mind. This ſtrug- 
gle in the human mind be- 
tween truth and error, vice 
and virtue, ſtyled by the apoſ- 
tle, I /aw in the members awar- 
ring againſ? that of the mind, 
has been abundantly ridiculed 
of late days, and the conqueſt 
of truth and virtue by the 
aids of the holy Spirit, which 
Mr. Claude calls irreſiſtible 

race, has been deemed little 
2 than madneſs. But 
methinks, he cannot be a very 
rational, much leſs a very 
ſpiritual man, who talks at 
this rate. To paſs ſpiritual 
things, the very heathens felt 
ſomething of this kind, I 
mean, a propenſity to reſiſt 
even the dictates of a natural 
unenlightened mind. Thus 
when Tully bids his friend 
ſatisfy himſelf about the im- 
mortality of his ſoul by read- 
ing Plato's Phœdo, he makes 
him reply, Feci mehercule, 
et quidem ſæpius, ſed neſcio 
quomodo, dum lego aſſentior, 
cum poſui librum et mecum 
ipſe de immortalitate animo- 
rum cœpi cogitare, afſentio illa 
omnis elabitur. - - A. Me ne- 
mo de immortalitate depellet. 
M. Laudo id quidem ; etſi 
nihil nimis oportes confidere : 


movemur enim ſæpe aliquo 


acute concluſo ; /abamus mu- 


In 


tamuſpue ſententiam, clarioribus 
etiam in rebus : in his eſt enim 
aliqua obſcuritas. Cic. Ty/c. 
diſp. lib. i. ii. 32. edit Davijii, 

Hence Socrates ſays, Hor: 
ouy n uyn rue aAndeing anita, 
Ao ee de Ye Tg TOTE A 
OT &Y ανονπνν TETWY pundev Waoanumn, 
unte nn, une ö ie, ants d- 
vnd, Ann Tis nden, A or 
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anlowern ogeyntas Ts oro, &c. 
Platonis Phædo. g. 

Every body knows the ſtory 
of Araſpes. Cyrus having 
taken Panthæa, the wife of 
Abradates, king of Sufiana, 
priſoner, and hearing that ſhe 
was an extraordinary beauty, 
refuſed to ſee her, wiſely queſ- 
tioning the ſtrength of his 
own virtue to reſiſt a tempta- 
tion ſo powerful. Araſpes, a 
a young nobleman of Media, 
had no ſuch ſuſpicions about 
himſelf; he thought himſelf 
more than a match for any 
ſuch temptation. To his keep- 
ing Cyrus committed the lady, 


ſtrictly charging him not to 


offer any thing againſt her 
honour. The frail Araſpes 
too ſoon gave the lady reaſon 
to complain to Cyrus, who 
reproved him, and to whom 
the young convi gave this 


anſwer; Alas! now I know 
mylelt, 
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In this manner you muſt enter into the expli- 
cation of difficulties, when the difficulty ariſes 
either from a falſe ſenſe, which may be given ot 
your text, or from any objection, which may ariſe 


myſelf, and perceive plainly, 
that I have u ſouls, one, that 
inclines me to good, and ano- 
ther to evil: in your preſence 
the former prevails; but when 
Jam alone I am conquered 
by the latter,” MXexoph. Cy- 
ropeed. lib. i. 

What we call chriſtian ex- 
perience, in our churches, 
conſiſts of the pleaſures and 
pains, that attend ſuch con- 
fiicts, In Araſpes it was rea- 
ſon againft ſenſual appetites ; 
but in chriſtians it is the holy 
Spirit, the word of God, re- 
ligion, truth, virtue, and 
grace, againſt error and vice, 

The work of a chriſtian 
preacher is not to ſoothe the 
pains of fin, ſo as to keep the 
ſinner guiet in his unregene- 
rate ſtate: but, on the con- 
trary, to alarm him with a 
juſt ſenſe cf his danger, and 
to direct him to his onl 
place of ſafety. The man of 
God is to preach the la -a 
Fre muſt go before him—he 
mult form a tempeſt round about 
him—he muſt call to the hea- 
vens from above, and to the 
earth, and judge the people 
He muſt reprove the ſinner, 
et things in order before him, 
and cover him with ſhame 
and confuſion. 'Then to the 
trembling contrite ſoul he 
muſt preach the goſpel, peace, 

Vor. I. 


againſt 


peace to him, that is near, and 
peace to him, that is far off 
When this method of preach- 
ing was uſed, pleaſures and 
pains attached people to reli- 
gion, and great moral good 
was produced. But now we 
read a dry moral lecture, 
we fear offending ſcandalous 
livers, we laugh at religious 
feelings, and we ſay we are 
wiſer than our predeceflors | 
The great reformer ſpeaks 
admirably on this ſubject : 
Opus eſt ut Deus primum 
lapidem in noſtri ædificatio- 
nem ponat, alioqui nugas e- 
gerimus. Hoc autem ita fit, 
Deus concionatores nobis mit- 
tit, quos ipſe docuit, et ſuam 
voluntatem nobis prædicari 
curat. Primo, omnem noſ- 
tram vitam et conditionem, 
quamlibet ſpecioſa et ſancta 
fit, coram ipſo nihil eſt, adeo- 
que abominatio et nauſea. 


Quz legis prædicatio dicitur. 


Poſtea nobis gratiam denun- 
ciari facit, nempe, quod non 
in univerſum nos damnatos 
et rejectos velit, ſed in ſuo 
dilecto filio ſuſcipere. Quæ 
evangelii prædicatio dicitur. 
- - - Quum jam prima prædi- 
catio, videlicet legis prædi- 
catio procedit, quomodo ſci- 
licet cum omnibus operibus 
noſtris damnati fimus, tum 
homo ad Deum /+/þ7rat, et 

| neſcit 
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againſt the true meaning of it. Then, as I have 
ſaid, and as it appears by the example given, you 
muſt firſt propoſe the difficulty, and then remove 
it; and ſo give a clear ſenſe of the text. 

The ſame method muſt be taken, when texts 


are miſunderſtood, and groſs and pernicious errors 


induced. In ſuch a caſe, firſt reject the erroneous 
ſenſe, and (if neceſſary.) even refute it, as well 
by reaſons taken from the text, as by arguments 
from other topics, and at length eſtabliſh the 
true ſenſe. | 

Take for example, John xvi. 12. I have yet many 
things to ſay unto you: but ye cannot bear them now, 
You muſt begin by propoſing and rejecting the 
falſe ſenſes, which ſome ancient heretics gave of 
theſe words. They ſaid, Jeſus Chriſt ſpoke here 
of many unwritten traditions, which he gave his 
diſciples by word of mouth after his reſurrec- 


tion. (6) An argument which the church of Rome 
has 


neſcit quid de rebus ſuis fac- /poke of unwritten traditions. 
turus fit, malam et trepidam This is ſaid to be the hereſy 


conſcientiam contrahit, et niſi 
tam cito auxilium adeſſet æ- 
ternum ipſi deſperandum fo- 
Tet. Quare altera prædicatio 
non longe differenda eſt, evan- 
gelion ipſi prædicandum, et ad 
Chriſtum via demonſtranda, 

uem nobis pater mediatorem 
dedit, ut per illum ſolum ſalvi 
fiamus, ex mera gratia et mi- 
ſericordia, citra omnia noſtra 
opera et merita. Tum cor 
bilarum fit, et ad talem gra- 


tiam ſe proripit, ſicut ſitiens 


cervus ad aquam currit. La- 
theri Paſtillæ, ter. quart. pen- 
zecoſt. in Joan. vi. 

(6) Some heretics ſay, Chrift 


of Montanus : but perhaps 
not with ſufficient evidence. 
— See Eu/eb. eccl. hiſt. lib. v. 
cap. 16. — Some of the fa- 
thers held this hereſy, if it be 
one : but not in the ſenſe, in 
which the church of Rome 
holds it. She is peculiarly 
dexterous in debaſing from 
bad to worſe all, that paſſes 
through her hands. See Ter- 
tullian. de corona militis, cap, 
iii. iv. See du Pin Gibliot. 
tom. iii. 1 14. 

Beza, after clearing Ter- 
tullian's meaning, judiciouſly 
adds: De doctrina apoſtolic 


non poſſe aliunde quam ex 
ipſorum 


© nf | 
has borrowed 'to colour her pretended traditions. 
After you have thus propoſed the falſe ſenſe, and - 
ſolidly refuted it, paſs on to eſtabliſh the true, 


ipſorum apoſtolorum* /cr:pris 
dijudicari; et traditiones pon- 
tificiorum hodiernas non eſſe 
apoſtolicas, & c. In vita Bexæ, 
216. 
X By the word tradition the 
Roman church underſtands 
doctrines, precepts, and ceremo- 
nies. Thoſe traditions, which 
are not eontained in the holy 
ſcriptures, are called anwrit- 
ten. They call ſome apoſto- 
lical, others eccleſiaſtical, &c. 
On this ground they place 
infant- baptiſm, the doctrine 
of ecclefiaſtical orders, the 
worſhipping of images, the 
keeping of Lent, &c. They 
give a rule of S. Auguſtine 
for their definition of unwrit- 
ten tradition. Ad tradi- 
tiones certo inveſtigandas va- 
let regula 8. Auguſtini.“ 
Id certiſſime credatur ex 
apoſtolica traditione deſcen- 
dere, quod in omni eccleſia 
ſervatur, nec in aliquo con- 
cilio inſtitutum, ſed ſemper 


ſervatum et retentum eſt.“ 


Auguſt. de bapt. iv. 24. Sua- 
rex, de legib. lib. vil. cap. 4. 
de leg. non ſcript. Bellarmini 
op. tom. iii. lib. ii. cap 7. de 
miſſa. 

(De purgatorio, peccato 
originali, parvuliſque bapti- 
zandis, vide Bel. tom. ii. lib. i. 
cap. 15. de purgat.) 
| Th is, 4 . Jeſuit 
calls it, xgilngiey traditionis 


and 


apoſtolicæ diſcernandi ; and 
this, as he elſewhere ſays, is 
dhe palladium of the Catholic 
hierarchy. Nihil hæretiei 
frequentius objicere ſolent, 
quam nullum in acris libris 
extare mandatum, exemplum 
que nullum. Catholici, ex- 
adverſo, tametſi ſcripturæ 
quoque teſtzmonio niti ſe do- 
cent, aximum tamen in veteri 
eccleſia ritu, et ayezOw Teagan 
Jos, hoc eſt, non ſcriptis ex- 
preſſa traditione, prefidium 
collocant. Petavii op. de 
theol. dog. tom. ill. hierarch. 1. 
2. 7. de apoſt. trad. Id. tom. 
i. /ib. ii. 6. de trinitat. 

From this fort the reformers 
drove the catholics, and had 
they deſtroyed it, they would 
have done infinite ſervice to 
the cauſe of religion : but 
alas! it was tenable, they 
occupied it themſelves, and 


they laid a foundation for fu- 


ture theological wars, by de- 
claring, The church hath 
power to decree rites and cere- 
monies.“ In vain they added, 
If the decrees be agreeable 
to ſcripture ;** for only the 
legiſlators judge of that. The 
right of legiſlation in the 
church belongs to Jeſus Chriſt 
alone. The holy ſcriptures 
are his code of laws. If this 


book be perfect, and ſufficient, 
as all proteſtants ſay it 1s, 
there is no need of additions, 
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and ſhew what were the things, which Jeſus Chriſt 


had yet zo ſay to his diſciples, and which they could 


not then bear. 
1 


I would adviſe the ſame method for all diſputed 
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texts. Hold it as a maxim, to begin to open the 
way to a truth by rejecting a falſehood. Not that 
it can be always done; ſometimes you muſt begin 
by explaining the truth, and afterwards reject the 
error; becauſe there are certain occaſions, on 
which the hearers minds muſt be pre-occupted, 
and becauſe alſo, truth well propoſed and fully 
eſtabliſhed, naturally deſtroys error : but, notwith- 
ſtanding this, the moſt approved method is to 
begin by rejecting error. After all, it muſt be 
left to a man's judgment when he ought to take 
theſe different courſes. (7) 


There 


and there is more fin in an 
uſurpation of the authority of 
the ſon of God, than moſt 
men imagine. De facri- 
Fegio, quod ab eo committi- 
tur, qui in Chriſti jura invo- 
lat, res eſt facilis demon- 
ſtratu.*” Vide Theſ/. theol. 
Amyrald. de perfect. ſer pt. ſac. 


nec non ej uſd. de eccieſiæ capite. 


(7) A man's judgment muſt 
diſcern his proper courſe. True; 


for, without this diſcernment, 


no rules can direct. Very 
aptly ſpeaks a pontiff of Rome, 
Pro qualitate audientium for- 
mari debet ſermo doctorum, 


ut et ſua ſingulis congruant, 


et tamen a communis ædifica- 


tionis arte nunquam recedat. 


Quid enim ſunt intentæ men- 
tes auditorum, niſi (ut ita 
dixerim) quædam in cithara 
tenſiones ſtratæ chordarum ? 


quas tangendi artifex, ut non 
Jibimet ipſi diffemile canticun 
faciant, d umiliter pulſat. Et 
idcirco chordæ conſonam mo- 
dulationem reddunt, quia 
uno quidem plectro, ſed non 
uno impulſu feriuntur. Unde 
et doctor quiſgue at in una cunc- 
tos virtute charitate &dificet, 
ex una doctrina, non una eadem- 
que exhortatione corda tangere 
audientium debet. Gregor, 
aftor. pars iii. prolog. 

A learned Daniſh profeſſor 
of divinity, writing on this 
article, directs his pupils to 
propoſe ſome preacher, who 
excels in the pulpit, as a mo- 
del for them to imitate. In 
this he agrees with Tully and 
Quintilian, the laſt of whom 
ſays, Oratorem ſibi aliquem 
eligat, quem ſequatur, quem 
imitetur. Sit certaminis, 

cu 
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There are texts of explication, in which the 


difficulty ariſes neither from equivocal terms, nor 
from the different ſenſes, in which they may be 


taken, nor from objections, which may be formed 
againſt them, nor from the abuſe, which heretics 
have made of them: but from the intricacy of the 


cui deſtinatur, frequens ſpecs 
tator. Taft. x. 5. 

Our profeſſor adds the fol- 
lowing rules and cautions, in 
regard to imitation. 1. Let 
not a young gentleman con- 
fine himſelf to one model: but 
let him endeavour to acquire 
the excellencies of all. If he 
take Cicero for his chief ex- 
ample, Quid tamen nocetet 
vim Cæſaris, aſperitatem Cœ- 
Iii, diligentiam Pollionis, ju- 
dicium Calvi, quibuſdam in 
locis aſſumere ? 

2. Let him diſtinguiſh and 
avoid the faults af the beſt ex- 
amples; for labuntur aliquan- 
do, et oneri cedunt, et in- 
dulgent ingeniorum ſuorum 
voluptati. Nec ſemper in- 
tendunt animum, et nonnun- 
quam fatigantur. 

3. Let him avoid a ſerwile 
ſuperſtitious imitation of excel- 
lencies, for many things owe 
their propriety and beauty to 
circumſtances of time, place, 
perſons, &c. which in the 
abſence of theſe &rcumſtances 


would be ridiculous. 
4. Let him ot affect to m- 


ztate beyond his own genius, 
Ur enim ſua cuique facies eit, 
ita ſuum cuique ingenium eſt, 
quod ab aliis exprimi non po- 
teſt per omnia. 


ſubject 


$. Let him cheriſb a noble 
emulation, and propoſe nothin g 
leſs than to excel all his pre- 
deceſſors. 

He adds alſo, from Eraſ- 
mus, De concionandi ratione, 
Let him hear ſometimes the 
wort preachers. Quo magis 
appareat, quid deceat, quid 
non deceat. Hoc vid. conſi- 
lio ſolebant Lacedemonii He- 
lotas ſuos ebrios adhibere con- 
viviis, et ad barbaricas conci- 
ones, et ridiculas ſaltationes 
adigere, quo magis adole- 
ſcentes ingenui, conſpecta 
turpitudine, a ſervilibus mori- 
bus abhorrerent. Fac. Mat- 
thie dof. de concionandi ra- 
tiose, tom. i. 

After all rules and exam- 
ples, then, a man muſt be 
left, in a thouſand inſt nces, 


to his own judgment, and the 


end of examples and rules is 
to form the judgment: not 
to confine it, nor to render it. 
unneceſſary, and uſeleſs. 

If a man without any diſ- 
cernment apply his rules alike 
to different ſubjects, or to the 
ſame ſubjects on different oc- 
caſions, or indiſcriminately to 


different perſons, he would 


uſe his rules juſt as Shake- 
ſpear's fool uſed his dial. 
He 
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fubjef itſelf, which may be difficult to comprehend, 
and may require great ſtudy and meditation. On 
ſuch texts you need not, you muſt not, amuſe 
yourſelf in propoſing difficulties, nor in making 
objections : but you muſt enter immediately into 
the explication of the matter, and take particular 
care to arrange your ideas well, that 1s to ſay, in 
a natural and eaſy order, beginning where you 
ought to begin; for if you do not begin right 
you can do nothing to purpoſe; and, on the con- 
trary, if you take a right road, all will appear 
eaſy as you go on to the end. (8) a 


He drew a dial from his poak, 


And looking on it with lack-luftre eye, 

Says, very wiſely, It is ten o'clock : 

Thus may we ſee, quoth he, how the world wags + 
*Tis but an hour ago ſince it was nine; 

And after one hour more *tw1ll be eleven; 

And ſo from hour to hour we ripe and ripe ; 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot, 


And thereby hangs a tale. | 
As you like it, act. 2. ſe. 7. 


This laſt rule of Mr. 
Claude's is moſt beautifully 
exemplified in a ſermon on 
Phil. iv. 7. The peace of God 
which paſſeth all under/tand- 
ing; by Monſ. Dumont, one 
of the nobleſt of the French 
preachers. Dumont /er. ſur la 
Faix, Se. 

(8) Some ſubjects are intri- 
cate f themſelves. Beſides the 
external aids of ſciences (ſays 
Monſ. Du Pin) we ought alſo 
to call in that internal one of 
our reaſon, in the diſcovery 
of the ſenſe of holy ſcripture ; 
but then, great care muſt be 
taken that we do not make 
an ill uſe of it, by maintain- 


ing, with the Socinians, that 
nothing ought to be admitted 
for true, but what 1s compre- 
henſible by our reaſon, or ad- 
apted to our ſenſes, ſo that no 
other ſenſe of holy ſcripture 
can be true but that, which 
1s agreeable to the- natural 
light of the one, or the ex- 
perience of the other. - - - 
Great care ſhould be taken 
that we do not admit fo 
dangerous a principle, For 
this 1s a maxim, there are 
truths of ſuch a nature as 
the mind of man 1s not capa- 
ble of conceiving or com- 
prehending; and foraſmuch 
as his capacity is finite and 

: limited, 


6 

If, for example, I were to preach from this 
text, The law was given by Moſes : but grace and 
truth came by Jeſus Chriſt ;, I would divide this text 
into two parts. The firſt ſhould regard the mini- 
{try of the law; the ſecond, that of the goſpel : 
the one expreſſed in theſe words, The law was 
given by Moſes ; the other in theſe, Grace and truth 
came by Feſus Chriſt, I ſhould ſubdivide the firſt 
into two parts, the /aw, and its author, Moſes. 

I would then enter into the matter by ſaying, 
that I could not give a more juſt idea of the law 
than by placing it in oppoſition to grace and truth, 
ſo that to conſider it well, we mult obſerve it in 
two reſpects; as a miniſtry of rigour oppoſed to 
grace; and as a miniſtry of fhadows and imper- 
fections oppoſed to ruth. | 


limited, it 1s not only poſ- 
ſible, but even neceſſary there 
ſhould be ſuch. 

As the authority from 
whence they (that is the my/- 
teries of chriſtianity) are de- 
rived is alone enough to make 
them believed, ſo ought great 
care to be taken to explain 
them as much as poſſible in 
the ſimplicity of faith, after the 
ſame manner, and in the ſame 
terms, in which they were 
delivered, &c. &c. Du Pin's 
Method of ftudying divinity, 
chap. ii. p. 38. chap. ix. p. 163. 

Speciatim in eo peccant, 
quod lumen naturale nimium 
extollunt, et ſuper religionem 
revelatam evehunt. Docent 
enim ( Tillotſoni verba ſunt) 
omites circa divinas revelationes 
ratiocinationes ſecundum natu- 
ralis religionis principia efſe ne- 
c://ario erdingnaas ; ex quibus 
unterpretanda ſunt quæ Deus 


To 


revelavit, &c. Edward: con- 
cionator, p. 45. 

© The ſcriptures diſcover 
matters of the greateſt depth 
and my/teriou/ne/s. Such are 
the eternal purpoſes and de- 
crees of God, the 2ncarnation 
of the ſon of God, and rb 
manner of the operation of the 
Spirit of God upon the ſouls 
of men.” Theſe, and all 
other doctrines of pure revela- 
tion, are myſterious : but the 
believing of them is not irra- 
tional. Where the truth 
of a doctrine depends not on 
evidence, but authority, the 
only way to prove the truth 
of the doctrine is to prove the 
teſtimony of the revealer to 
be infallible.” See Stilling- 
fleet's Origines ſacre, b. ui. 
chap. vi. — and particularly 
that ineſtimable vuith chapter 
of the ſecond book, entitled 
General hypotheſes, &c. 


„„ 


To explain the law as a miniſtry of rigour, 1 
would obſerve, that, in the deſign of God in ſend. 


ing his ſon into the world, and in bringing men to 


falvation, it was neceſſary, before he began the 
work, to prepare the way, and to remove thoſe ob- 
ſtacles, which, had they not been removed, would 
have fruſtrated his deſign. One of theſe obſtacles 
was man's ignorance of himſelf and God. He was 
ignorant of himſelf ; for he was a ſinner immerſed 
in crimes, an object of the eternal vengeance of 
the creator, deſerving to be plunged into hell, a 
ſlave of unrighteouſneſs, of hunſelf incapable of 
the leaſt degree of holineſs, and yet more fo of 
delivering himſelf from the curſe, under which 


he was, and of entering into communion with 


God. Yet, ignorant of his ſtate, he believed him- 


ſelf worthy of the love of God, capable of acquit. 


ting himſelf well of his duty, and of anſwering 
the whole end of his creation, enjoying himſelf 
with as much pride, quietneſs, and haughtineſs, 
as if he had been the happieſt of all creatures. (9) 

On 


(9) Mer, before the coming 
of Chriſt, were ignorant of 
their ſtate, and enjoyed them- 
ſelwes with pride and haughti- 
nee. One memento ſhall ſuf- 
fice. The Roman, whoſe 
words I am going to tran- 
ſcribe, makes his countrymen 
ridicule the fact itſelf, and 


not the fabulous accounts of 
it only. : FD 
M. Dic, quæſo, num te illa 
terrent ? triceps apud inferos 
Cerberus? Cocyti fremitus ? 
tranſvectio Acherontis ? men- 
to ſummam aquam attingens 
enectus ſiti Tantalus? num 
illud quod Siſyphus verſat, 


Saxum ſudans nitendo, neque proficit hilum ? 


Fortaſſe etiam inexorabiles 
judices Minos et Rhadaman- 
thus; apud quos nee te L. Craſ- 
ſus 8 nec M. Anto- 
nius: nec quomam apud Græ- 
cos judices res agetur, poteris 
a dhibere Demoſthenen: tibi 
3pi pro te erit maxima corona 


cauſa dicenda. Hæc fortaſſe 
metuis, et idcirco mortem 
cenſes eſſe ſempiternum ma- 
lum. A. Adeone me delirare 
cenſes ut iſta ee credam ? Quit 
enim eft tam excors, quem iſta 
moveant ?£$>=> Ciceron, Tu, 


dijp. lib. i. 5, 6. 
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On the other hand, man had indeed ſome con- 
fuſed ideas of the divinity, and before the coming 
of Chriſt, he could not but ſee in the works of 
nature, the providence, the juſtice, and the majeſty 
of God: but all theſe ideas were entombed in an 
al moſt infinite number of errors, and all became 
uſeleſs by the infinite diſſipations, which worldly 
objects cauſed, by the natural blindneſs of his 
mind, and hardneſs of his heart. In one word, 
he ſlept a double ſleep, equally ignorant of his 
miſery and his duty. The ſword of divine juſtice 
was upon him: but he did not feel it; and although 


the condition of his nature, and his dependence 


upon God, bound him to almoſt infinite obliga- 


tions, yet he did not perceive them. (1) 


(1) Men, before the advent 
of Chrift, had confuſed ideas 
sf God. We need only read 
Tully's book of the nature of 
the gods, to be convinced of 
this. Epicurus and Anaxi- 
menes, with their followers, 
acknowledged no other firit 
cauſe than inanimate matter. 
Aſtoniſhing abſurdity ! who 
ever thought that a picture 
was a fortuitous concourſe of 
colours? Yet, philoſophic 
{ages have been ſtupid enough 
to imagine, that the originals 
of theſe pictures came toge- 
ther ſo. Thales, Pythagoras, 
the Stoics, and others of great 
name, believed an intelligent 
cauſe : but this intelligence, 
they thought, was a part of 
matter, fire, or æther, or 
water, or in ſhort, they knew 
not what. Plato went farther, 
Cicero farther ſtill, but none 

Vol. I. 


It 


of them all ſo far as a child in 
the firſt page of his catechiſm 
with us. O fortunatos nimi- 
um, ſua fi bona norint ! 
Lactantius rightly ſays, 
The wiſeſt Greeks knew not 
God,” and, (adds he.) Secutus 
eos Tullius {de nat. deor. lib. 
iii.) diſſolvit publicas religi- 
ones, ſed tamen veram, quam 
ignorabat, nec ipſe, nec alius 
quiſquam potuit inducere. 


Adeo et ĩpſe teſtatus eſt, falſum 
quidem apparere, veritatem 


tamen latere. Utinam, in- 
quit, tam facile vera invenire 
poſſem, quam falſa convin- 
cere. Lactautius, de ira Dei, 
cap. ii. 
Well, therefore, might a 
modern writer ſay, We here 
diſcern the weakneſs of hu- 
man reaſon, and the vain ef- 
forts, that it makes alone to 
raiſe itſelf up to the exact 
R knowledge 
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It was therefore needful, before Chriſt came 
into the world, to awaken man from his double 
ſecurity, He muſt be made to feel the greatneſs 
of his ſins, the curſe, that he had drawn on him- 
ſelf, the horror of hell, which he deſerved, the 
excellent glory, that he had loſt, and the creator's 
indignation, to which he was expoſed. It was 
needful to diſcover to him his inability to raiſe 
himſelf from that profound abyſs, into which he 
was fallen, to make him ſee, in all their extent, the 
rights of God, what mankind were obliged to ren- 
der to him, and how far they were from an ability 
to doit. It was needful, in one word, to mortif 
their vanity, to abaſe their pride, and to eee 
them all trembling, confounded, and afraid, to the 
foot of God's tribunal, in order that they might 


receive with joy the declaration of his mercy. (2) 


knowledge of a God, truly 
hidden, who dwells in inaccęſ- 
fible light. What progreſs in 
this reipect has this proud rea- 
ſon been capable of making, 
during above forty ages, in 
the beſt heads of Greece, in 
the moit illuſtrious of the Pa- 
gans for their learning, and 
the chiefs of their moſt fa- 
mous ſchools? Rollin. 

See Tertulliau's apology, 
chap. x. xi. 

(2) It is needful to make man 
feel the greatneſs of his ſins, 
Monſ. Claude's ſentiments 
concerning the 2/ of the law 
perfectly agree with S. Paul's, 
Rom. v. 20. The law entered 


that the offence might abound, 


not that we might be ſaved by 
obedience to it : For if righ- 
teouſneſs comes by the laæo (mo- 


This 


ral or ceremonial.) Chri# is 
dead in Cain. Thus our firſt 
reformers underſtood the apoſ- 
tle. In our firſt Engliſh bibles, 
which were tranſlated by Mr. 
Tyndal, aſſiſted by Miles Co- 
verdale, and john Rogers, 
the proto-martyr, reviewed 
by Cranmer, and commonly 
called Mathews's bible, we 
have a very ſenſible prologue 
to the epiſtle to the Romans, 
which runs thus ; 
For as moch as this epiſtle 
is the pryncipall and moſt 
excellent part of the newe 
teſtament and moſt pure evan- 
gelion, that is to ſaye, glad 
tidings, and that we call goſ- 
pel, and alſo a lighte and a 
waye in, unto the whole 
ſcripture, I thinke it mete 
that euery chriſten man not 
| only 
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This was the end, which God propoſed in the 
miniſtry of the law, and for this purpoſe, 1. He 


manifeſted himſelf from the higheſt heavens in all 


only know it by rote and with- 
out the booke : but alſo ex- 
erciſe hisſelf therein euermore 
continually as with the dayly 
breade of the foul. No man 
verely can rede it to ofte or 
{tudy it to wel. For the more 
it is ſtudyed the eaſier it is. 
= - - Firſt, we muſt marke di- 
ligently the maner of ſpeak- 
inge of the apoſtel, and aboue 
al thinge knowe what Paule 
meaneth by theſe wordes, the 
lacre, ſynne, grace, fayth, 
righteonſneſs, fleſh, ſpirite : 
and ſoche lyke. or els rede 
thou it neuer ſo ofte, thou 
ſhalt but loſe thy laboure. 
This worde /awe maye not 
bee underſtand heere after 
mans wayes which teacheth 
what ought to be done and 
what. ought not to be done, 
as it goeth with mannes lawe, 
where the lawe ys fulfilled 


with outward workes only, 


though the hert be neuer ſo 


farre of. But God judgeth 
the grounde of the hert, ye 
and the ſecret mouinges of 
the minde, and therefore his 
lawe requireth the grounde 
of the herte and loue from 


the botome there of, and 


is not content with the out- 
warde worcke only, but re- 
buketh thoſe worckes moſt of 
al which ſprynge not of loue 
from the ground and lowe 
botome of the herte, though 


the 


they appear outwarde neuer 
ſo honeſt and good. He 
compareth Adam and Chrifte 
together thus wyſe, reaſon- 
ynge and dyſputynge, that 


Chryſt muſt necdes come as 


'a ſecond Adam to make us 


heyres of his righteweſneſs 
thorowe a4 newe ſpyrytual 
byrthe without our deſeruings 
euen as the fyrſt Adam made 
us heyres of ſynne thorow the 
bodely generacyon without 
our deſcruinge. -- - And that 
is proued therewyth, for as 
moche as the uery /awve of God 
whiche of ryghte ſhoulde haue- 
holpe, if any thynge coulde 
haue holpen, not only came 
and broughte no helpe wyth 
hyr, but allo izcrea/ed ſynne. 
Becauſe that the enel and 
poyſoned nature is offended 
and utterly diſpleaſed wyth 
the laabe, and the more the is 


forbyd by the /awwe, the more 


ſhe is prouoked and ſet on 


fyre to fulfyl and ſatysfy hyr - 


luſtes. By the /awe then we 
ſe clearly that we muſt nedes 
haue Chryſt to juſtify us wyth 
his grace and to helpe nature. 
- - - Now go to reader, and 


accordynge to the order of 


Paules writinge euen ſo do 
thou. Fyrſt, beholde thi ſelfe 
dyligentlye in the /awe of 
God and ſe there thy juſt: 
dampnation. Secondarelye, 
turne thyne eyes to Chryſt, 
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( 124 ) 
the magnificence of infinite majeſty, to which all 
that pompous train belongs, which accompanied 
the publication of the law, and ſurrounded mount 
Sinai with thunderings and lightenings. 


and ſee there the exceadinge 
mercy of the moſt kinde and 
louing father. Thyrdly, re- 
member that Chryſt made not 
thys attonement that thou 
thouldeſt anger God again, 
neyther dyed he for thy 
fynnes, that thou ſhouldeſt 
hue ſtill in them, neither 
cleanſed he thee, that thou 


ſhouldeſt returne, as a ſwine, 


unto thyne old podel agayne, 
but that thou ſhouldeit be a 
newe creature, and hue anewe 
life, after the wyll of God, 
and not of the fleſhe. ait. 
1549. FEES 
This was the doctrine of all 
the reformed churches at that 
time. Lex inſtar eſt ſpeculi 
eujuſdam, in quo noftram in- 
potentiam, tum ex hac inigui- 
tatem, poſtremo ex utraque 
aaledictionem contemplamur; 
quemadmodum oris noſtri 
maculas ſpeculum nobis re- 
præſentat. Huc pertinet a- 
poſtoli dictum, quod per legem 
eſt cognitio peccati.”? 
inſtit. lib. ii. cap. vii. 
Non ait apoſtolus, Gal. 
ill. 23. Legem cuſtodieba- 
mus: ſed contra potius, lex 
cuſtodiebat nos, ea velut con- 
cluſi ſervabamur. - - Si quis 
roget, ad guid eff utilis lex? 
licebit ex his verbis apoſtol i 
zeſpondere, xor reddit quidem 


Ala hbemines. juſtes led magis 


Calwini 


2. He 


peceatum auget, dum ſua cuſ- 
todia ac præceptis, quibus 
malam noſtram voluntatem 
coercet. illam magis urritat,” 
&c. Lutheri Poſtill. lee. in 
calend. Fanuar. Gal. iii. 

„ Dixeris, Quis igitur v/us 
legis, ſi per hanc non contin- 
git homini juſtitia? Certe in 
hoc profuit, quod per eam 
ſuum quiſque peccatum magis 
agnoſcet. Eſt nonnullus ad 
ſanitatem gradus morbum ſu- 
um intelligere,” Era/mi pa- 
raph. in Rom. iii. 

„ Diſcrimen legis et evan- 
gelii vera et omnibus modis 
neceſſaria clawis ſcripture eſt. 
- - - Nift cognoſcas, quomodo 
lex fit pædagogus ad Chriſtum 
tanquam unicum ſuum finem, 
ad quem nos, impoſſibilia ex- 
igendo, et ſub peccatum con- 
cludendo, ac de ſua juſtitia ac 
vita deſperare faciendo, ab- 
legat; nunquam ad veritatis 
cognitionem pervenies. Scrip- 
tura aliter docet bona opera, 
quam philoſophi, phariſæi, 
et papiſtæ. Ea enim plerun- 
que exaggerat legis ſeverita- 
tem, et maximam quandam 
perfectionem in juſtitiaoperum 
flagitat; contra, vires homi- 
nis nobiliſſimas valde extenu- 
at. - - At pharaſæi, igno- 
rantes tum juſtitiam ac judi- 
cium, ac judicium Dei, tum 
et hominis extremam corrup- 

tionem, 


( 125 ) 
2. He declared all his rights over the creature, 


and the duty, which a 


creature naturally owes 


him, by that admirable moral law, the words of 
which he cauſed them to hear from the midſt of 


tionem, extenuant ſeyeritatem 
legis, &c. Flac. Ilhyr. clavis. 
de op. predic. trad. vi. 
They thought, the law was 
of perpetual uſe to chriſtians. 
Prodeſt decalogum /#pius in 
manus ſumere, et ad ejus a- 
muſſim examinare vitam, ut 
fic ſentiamus noſtram corrup- 
tionem, et quæramus me- 
dicum, ſentiamus iram Dei, 
et quæramus mediatorem. 
Chemnit. harmon. evang. cap. 
cv. 
The law, however, is ſome- 
times enthuſiaſtically explain- 
ed, and made to ſpeak more 
than in reaſon it ought. This 
is a common fault in our 4e- 


wotional books, God forbid 


we ſhould extenuate our guilt . 


but is it not poſſible to avoid 


one extreme without falling 


Into another? 

The following example from 
a Spaniſh Jefuit will help to 
explain my meaning. Hav- 
ing laid it down as a rule, that 
the heart is to be examined 
and convicted by the law, 
and having miſtaken the 
meaning of S. James, who 
ſays, He, who offendeth in one 
point, is guilty of all, he goes 
to work with his heart, and 
declares, he is ©* Guilty of 
idolatry, infidelity, hatred, 
adultery, theft, infamy and 
homicide,” *<* And, there- 


flaming 


fore, adds he, reprehending 
myſelf, I may call myſelf by 


theſe infamous names, ſay- 


ing, Ilolater, infidel, adulterer, 
thief, hypocrite, and homi- 
cide,” &c. Certainly, father, 


you may abuſe yourſelf as. 


much as you pleaſe : but were 
what you affirm of yourſelf 
true, your reverence ought to 
be hanged ;z and if not zrae, 


who dare follow your exam-- 


ple, and ſtigmatize you witk 
thoſe unjuſt and odious names! 
Puente's meditations, tom. i. 
p. I. med. 25. 

By a ſimilar miſtake, a cer- 
tain proteſtaat writer proves, 
that the ten commandments are 
broke by believing Arminiani/m. 
% Arminians make a divinity 
of men's power, and ſo are 
guilty of dolatry. The ſecond 
command is broke by bowing 
down to this idol, The third 
is broke by ſpeaking of zzef- 


fectual grace, for to do this is 


to take God's name in Van, - - - 
Arminians break the ſeventh 
by committing adultery with 
this 1dol, the work of their 
own hands, And they break 
the tenth by coveting their 
neighbour's intereſt in God and 


Chriſt.” &c. Huſſey's glory of 


Chrift, page 526. I quote 
the page, becauſe there is but 
one edition of this extraordi- 
nary book. 
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( 126 ) 
flaming fire, and which at length he wrote with 
his immortal finger on tables of ſtone. 

3. He ſhewed moſt clearly and intelligibly, 
what a juſt and innocent creature might naturally 
hope for from him; and on the contrary, what 
a {inner had to fear. Do this (ſaid he) and thou 
Halt live; and on the other hand, Curſed is every 
one, who continueth not in all things written in the law 
to do them. | 

4. Moreover, as all this tended to diſcover to 
man his fin, God was pleaſed to declare to him 
the neceſſity of ſatisfaction, without which he 
might not hope for mercy. This declaration he 
made by ordaining a great number of propitiatory 
facrifices, the uſe of which he ſettled among them ; 
for all the parts of the ceremonial law were ſo many 
public intormations, that divine juſtice muſt be 
ſatisfied, before mankind could hope for mercy. (3) 

= 10 


(3) The ordaining of ſacri- 


feces informed the Jews, that 


divine juſtice muſt be jatisfied. 
Adamus autem, et ejus liberi 
facrificia fecerunt putantes his 
faciendis Deo ſe cultum et 
honorem adhibere. Nam ad- 
olebant in altaribus adipem, 
et renes hoſtiarum pro renibus 


et præcordiis ſuis conſilii ſe- 


dibus: item et illarum crura 
pro ſuis manibus et pedibus: 
itemque reſpergebant illarum 
ſanguinem loco ſanguinis et 
vitæ ſuæ, confitentes coram 
juſto rerum æſtimatore Deo 
verum eſſe ſacrificantium ip- 
ſorum ſanguinem profundi, 
corpus adoleri pro peccatis 
ſuis: ſed quæ benignitas ejus 
eft, piaculum fieri ſuccedanea 


della, cujus beſtiæ ſanguis et 


vita vitam et ſanguinem ſacri- 
ficantis redimat: quod ipſum 
etiam a R. Moſe Nachmani- 
de commemoratum eſt. Et 
Noa quidem ſacrificium fecit 
eandem ob cauſam atque A- 
damus. QAbarbanel. exord, 
comment. in Lev. cap. iv. 
Sacrificiorum finis hominis 
erat utilitas. Nempe voluit 
Deus opt. max. ut homo tan- 
tarum rerum præſtantia ex- 
cellens, cujus cauſa hæc om- 
nia, quæ cernuntur, facta ac 
conſtituta ſunt, ad animi et 
rationis cultum ſeſe applicaret 
totus, fic, ut foret expers, 
velut unus e miniſtris cœ- 
leſtibus: et ſi dominatu in- 
ſitæ cupiditatis culpam com- 
meruit, hujus cum pœniteret; 


idem que naturam ſuam mancaui 
| 61 


(„% 


5. To ſhew yet farther the ſovereign dignity, 
and infinite glory of God above the creature, and 
to abaſe man in his preſence, and reduce him as 


et imbecillam agnoſceret, et vim 
divinam abſolute perfectam, et 
undique beatam : hujus adeo 
numini reſtitifſe, ac corporis et 
ani mi ſui ſe opera in eam peccaſſe 
doleret. jam quidquid ab 
homine oritur omnino tribus 
in rebus conſiſtit, in conſultis, 
dictis, ac factis. Ob hunc 
igitur triplicem peccandi mo- 
dum lege cautum erat, ut qui 
aliquid in ſe admiſerat, victi- 
mam ferret, et huic manus 
imponeret, id quod ſignifi- 
caret prave Factum: ut ore 
peccatum confiteretur, id quod 
prave dictum ſpectaret: ut 
hoſtiæ adeps, renes, et reli- 
qua prædicordia, quæ ſunt 
conſilii ſedes, adolerentur, id 
quod referretur ad conſilium 
prave initum: itaque tribus 
hiſce rebus lueretur triplex 
peccati genus. Præterea au- 
tem opus erat, ut quivis hoſtie 
Ju janguinem loco proprii ſui- 
que ſauguinis inſpergeret, et fic 
in animum induceret ſuum /e 
peccando meruiſfſe, ut morte mul- 
taretur. RX. Bechai comment. 
in Lev. i. 1. Vide Maimon. 
de ſacrif. paſch. cap. iv. vii. 
not. edit. De-Veil. 

The Jewiſh church always 
held the doctrine of a vicari- 
ous expiation of ſin, and the 
author of the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews does not attempt to 
deſtroy this doctrine: but, on 
&5 contrary, he endeayours 


1c 


to explain, and to confirm it, 
and to vindicate to Chriſt that 
glory of expiating the ſins of 
mankind, which the ancient 
Jews attributed to legal ſacri- 
fices, and which the modern 
Jews ſtill expect to derive from 
them. | 
Maximam vim Hebræi tri- 
buunt incurvationi et ligationt 
Iſaaci, etiam in expiandis ip- 
ſorum peccatis, præcipue an- 
niverſario die expiationis vo- 
lunt Deum non tantum mo- 
veri ſanguine circumciſionis, 
et agni paſchalis, ſed et Iſaaeĩ 
victima, ut 44eleat populi ſui 
iniguilates. Unde hodieque 
in precatione novi anni ro- 
gant, ut Deus reeordari velit 
ligationis, qua ligavit [| Abra- 
hamus ] Iſaacum filium ſuum 
ſuper altare. — Yide Sed. Te- 
phil. p. 113. 2. — En quomo- 
do ſolatium miſeri hi mortales 
repudiata vera expiatoria vic- 
tima, in umbris quærant ! 
Vorſtii animadver/. in Pirke 
R. Elezer. p. 209. : 
The learned Vitringa ſpeaks 
excellently on this ſubject = 
Paulus aftirmat in epiſtola 
ad Epheſios, Gentiles non ha- 


| Suiſſe Nr Jpem. Hoc voluit 


dicere, ni fallor, gentiles nul- 
lo certo fundamento potuiſſe 
expectare ſalutem, ob has haud 
dubie rationes. 1. Quia con- 
ſcientia ipſos condemnavit ut 
peccatores, ac proin vrodixovg 

| 7 


| ( 
it were to duſt and aſhes, he loaded the Iſraelites, 


to whom all the ceconomy belonged, with a yoke 


of ceremonies, heaping them one upon another, 


0 Gew. 2. Quia conſcientia 
poſt peccatum nullam ipſis 
certam viam monſtravit, qua 
Deum "quzrere et invenire 
poſſent. Intelligebant enim 
Deo jas eſſe ipſos puniendi; 
eſſe illum ſandtum, ac proinde 
majeſtatis ſuæ læſæ vindicem. 
Saltem ex nullo principio certo 
ſcire poterant, aclle Deum uti 
jure ſuo in iis puniendis. - - 


Vulgus hic plus ſapuit quam 


philoſophi. Popularis enim, 
five politica, quæ dicebatur, 
theologiaomnes gentes docuit, 
divinum numen iratum non 
pœnitenutia tantum, fed et /a- 
criſiciis piacularibus eſſe pla- 
eandum. Ipſe quoque Deus 
1d ovuSonnuu; doccre voluit 
Hraelitas in cultu ſacro a Moſe 
inſtituto. Philoſophi, qui ſibi 
hic altius et rectius viſi ſunt, 
vere deſipuerunt. Videbant 
nempe, ab una parte, ſangui- 
nem animantum non conve- 
nire Deo, qui Spiritus eſt 
maxime rationalis, placando; 
et ab altera parte ignorarunt 
verum illud ſacrificium pia- 
culare Xoyizoy, quod exacto 
tempore 1gnorantiz pro elec- 
torum peccatis Deo offeretur. 
Ober wat. ſacr. tom. I. lib. iii. 
Cap. 13. 

Our author treats of this 
ſubject at largeelſewhere, and 
affirms, that it is eſſential to 
the juſtice of God, and fit 
and zece//ary in the nature of 
things, that fin ſhould be 


and 


puniſhed : but that the mode 
of punithing it, whether in 
the perſon of the finner, or 
in the perſon of a ſurety, who 
repreſents him, is entirely 
arbitrary, and the judge ofthe 
world may do either without 
injury to his perfections. He 
lays down eight conditions 
neceſſary to a lawful rational 
transfer of puniſhment from 
the ſinner to his ſurety. 

1. Sin muſt be puniſhed. 

2. The ſupreme governor 
muſt will and ordain the 
transfer. 

3. He, to whom the trans- 
fer is made, muſt give his free 
conſent. 

4. He, the ſurety, muſt 


have an abſolute power to 


diſpoſe of himſelf. 

5. He muſt be innocent of 
the ſin to be puniſhed, and of 
all other fin, 

6. Thoſe ſinners, for whom 
impunity is obtained, muſt 
conlent. - 

7. God muſt be more glo- 
rified by the ſufferings of the 
ſubſtitute, than he would be 
if he puniſhed the principals. 

8. Society muſt receive no 
damage: but on the contrary, 
muſt reap advantages. 

Each of theſe Mr. Claude. 
explains and proves, and then 
ſhews, that they are all found 
in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Oeuvres poſthumes, tom. Ws 
liv. iv. ch. 12. 
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and ordaining the obſervation of all under the 
ſame penalty of a curſe, which had accompanied 
the publication of the moral law. 

Finally, Becauſe all thisexterior revelation would 
have been uſeleſs on account of the natural blind- 
neſs of all mankind, God accompanied the law 
with a degree of his Spirit; or of that inward 
light, which; by illuminating the eyes of the un- 
derſtanding, produces not any true regeneration, 
nor any real conſolation; but only opens a man's 
eyes to fee the greatneſs of his fin and miſery, 
diſcovering thoſe ſad objects, and exciting thoſe 


painful agitations, which S. Paul deſcribes in the 
viith of the Romans, which terminate in this ex- 


The doctrinè of vicarious 
ſufferings ſeems to be conſider- 
able in four points of view. 
1. It may be examined ratio- 
nally. Is the idea incongru- 
ous with the known perfec- 
tions of God, the nature and 
condition of rational account- 
able creatures? This article 
Mr. Claude diſcuſſes. 2. It 
may be conſidered hiſtorically. 
In this light the learned Ou- 
tram confiders it, and adduces 
a variety of teſtimonies, which 
prove, that chriſtians, Jews, 
and heathens, ( moribus et 
religionibus alioqui maxime 
ditferentibus.) were agreed in 
believing the reality of vica- 
rious puniſhments for fin. De 
facrif. lib. i. cap. 22. 

3. It may be conſidered 
ſcripturally. Does revelation 
mention this doctrine ? does 


it condemn it? does it allow 


Vor. I. 


it? on what object does the 
| tr fall? In this 
ight alſo the laſt mentioned 
writer conſiders it, and cri- 
tically examines all thoſe paſ- 
ſages of holy ſcripture, which 
are uſually brought to prove 
it. Id. lib. ii. cap. 5, 6. 

4. It may be confidered 
What moral ends 
are anſwered by it? are indi- 
viduals relieved ? is ſociety 
improved? is the divine le- 
Er honoured ? &c. In. 
this view all our divines con- 
fider it. Thus one: Obj. Sz 
Chriſtus pro nobis implevit 
legem, ergo nos non tenemur 
obedire legi. Reſp. Negatur 
conſequentia -- non tenemur 
obedire in eum finem - - nec 
ea menſura - - {ed tenemur, 
&. Malæi op. de /atisfad. 
cauſis. 
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( 130 ) 
clamation, O wretched man that I am! who ſhall 


deliver me from the body of this death ? ( 4) 
After you have thus explained the law, as it is 


à miniſtry of 7igour, in oppoſition to grace, you 


k 


(4) C. Paul deſeribes theſe 


agitations of mind, which are 
produced by objects diſcover- 


ed by the Spirit in the law, 
Rom. vii. Some think, that 
the vuth of Romans is the 
language of a Jew, who knew 
the ſpirituality of the law, 
but was ignorant of Chriſt the 
redeemer. According to them, 
it is a deſeription of the emo- 
tions of the mind after con- 
viction, and before conver- 
ſion. There is a great deal 
of probability in this opi- 
nion. | 

In the fleſh (verſe 5.) is a 
phraſe applied to the Jews ; 
who obſerved only the letter 


of the law: but this could. 


not be ſaid of all the Jews, 
for ſome of them 4neww the laau 
(verſe 1.) and were in the Spi- 
rit, that is to ſay, they under- 
ſtood the /þ7ritual ſenſe of the 
law, not the literal or gramma- 
tical only ; they regarded the 
mind or /þ7rit of the lawgiver 
more than his words. See Le 
Clerc's ſupplem. to Hammond. 
The following is a juſt diſ- 
tinction, Ithink, *© Veteris 
enim legis officium erat mani- 
Feftare quid faciendum efjet : 
ſed wires ad perficiendum 20 
fuppeditabat. Lex autem nova 
gratiam et vires adminiftrat, 
ut perficiamus opere, quod 
per legem ſcriptam faciendum 


muſt 


copnovimus.* Extii annotat. 
in loc. difficil. Jer. xliii. 2. 
It muſt not be forgotten, 


that ſome of our divines at- 


tribute theſe convictions of ſin 
to the operations of the holy 
Spirit, and call them the com- 
mon workings of the holy 
Ghoſt, where diſtinguiſhing 
them from other operations, 
which they name ſpecial, pe- 


culiar, /aving influences, 


Others poſitively deny this 
diſtinction, and call the firſt, 
the workings of natural con- 
ſcience. Paulus nunquam 
vocavit Spiritum Dei ſpiritum 
fſervitutis ſed tantum dicit 
Spiritum, qui ipſis datus eſt, 
non eſſe ſervilem, et trepida- 
tione ſervili corda percellere. 
Errant qui metum et terro- 
rem, quem lex deſtituta ſpiritu 
regenerationis et cognitione 
Chriſti cordibus incutit, po- 
nunt inter effecta Spiritus 
ſancti. Joan. Maccov. colleg. 
theol. diſp. xiii. de generibus 
Homi num. 

In this diſputed point, a 
young miniſter may avail him- 
ſelf of the fa#, which both 
fides allow, and leave the ſet- 
tling of its name to older and 
wifer men. The law, by 
ſome means, all allow, pro- 
duces convictions of ſin. A 
wiſe miniſter knoy's the uſe 
of this remark, | 


Er nn FF 
muſt proceed to conſider it in the other: view; as: 
oppoſed to truth. — _ 

You may obſerve, in the. firſt place, that the 
term truth is in the holy ſcripture put in oppoſi- 
tion to promiſe: inaſmuch as truth is the accom- 
pliſhment and execution. God, to ſoften the 
great rigour of the law, which of itſelf could 
only produce deſpair in the ſouls of the Iſraelites, 
and render their condition more miſerable than 
that of other people, mixed in that ceconomy a 
revelation of mercy ; and the firſt diſcoveries of 
this mercy are in the promiſes and prophecies, 
which God gave them touching the Meſſiah, Im- 
mediately after the fall he ſaid, I will put enmity 
betwixt the woman and the ſerpent, her ſeed ſhall bruiſe 
the ſerpent*s head, and the ſerpent his heel, He re- 
preſented it more fully to Abraham in the cove- 
nant made with him, and afterward reminded 
them in Jacob's bleſſing, that the ſcepter ſhould not 
depart from Tudah, nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet until Shiloh came, and unto him ſhould the gather- 
ing of the people be. (5) And Moſes himſelf filled 
them with hopes in theſe admirable words, A pro- 
phet ſhall the Lord your God raiſe up unte you from 
among your brethren, him ſhall ye hear. 

2. Truth is alſo taken in {ſcripture for ſubſtance, 


in oppolition to figures and ſhadows; and here it 


(5) The ſcepter ſhall not 


depart, Would it not be bet- 
ter, to ſubſtitute the word 
ſiaff or ruler inſtead of ſcepter, 
uuleſs we reſtrain the mean- 
ing of ſcepter to a rod or ſtaff 
of a tribe, which is all that 
is here intended ? The ſtaff 
or ruler hall not depart from 
Judab. The tribeſbip ſhall 
not depart from Judah. Such 
authority as Judah had then, 
was to remain with his poſte- 


means 


rity. It is not ſaid or meant, 
that he ſhould not ceaſe from 
being a king, or having a 
kingdom, for he was then 
no king, and had no king- 
dom ; but only that he ſhould 
not ceaſe from being a tribe 
or body politic, having rulers 
and governors of his own, 
till a certain period here fore- 
told. Meauton on the prophe» 
cies, vol. 1. diff. 4. 
8 2 
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means that of which God had given a model in the 
Jewiſh diſpenſation. His divine wiſdom placed in 
full view a thouſand beautiful images of what he 
intended to do for the redemption of men. Here 
you may obſerve the principal ya under the 
law, and ſhew the uſe of them, for they were in- 
tended to maintain the hope, and ſupport the ſouls 
of the Iſraelites till the Meſſiah came, before 
whoſe coming eternal ſalvation was declared to 


them. (6) 


(6) Eternal ſalvation a, 
declared to the people of Iſrael. 
'The preſent times have hardly 
8 a more abſurd and 

angerous error than that of 
Biſnop Warburton, in what 
he calls a Divine legation of 
Moſes. He affirms, The dec- 
trine of a future flate of re- 
wards and puniſhments is not 
10 be found in, nor did make 
part of the Moſaic diſpenſation. 
Tt is certain, Jeſus Chriſt found 
the doctrine of a future ſtate 
in what God in the bufh ſaid 


to Moſes, Mark xii. 26. And 


it is alſo certain, the Jews in 
general thought the doctrine 
of a future ſtate was cofitain- 
ed in their ſacred writings ; 
Search the ſcriptures, for in 
them ye thind ye have eternal 
life, John v. 39. There was, 
indeed, a ſect of Sadducees 
among the jews, who believed 
no future ſtate, and the high 
prieſt, who perſecuted the 
apoſtles, was probably of this 
ſect, Acts v. 17. Several able 
writers have ſhewn what great 
reaſon all ſober chriſtians have 


10 he offended with this doc- 


You 


trine ; to he very jealous of 
the man's deſign in advancing 
it; and to guard in time 
againſt the miſchiefs it may 
do, Chriftians, I think, may 
quiet their fears ; for people, 
who do not believethemſelves, 
ſeldom ſucceed in attempting 
to perſuade others, What 


can one think of the con- 


ſcience of a man, who, both 
before and after the publica- 
tion of this doctrine, ſub- 
ſcribed upon oath this contrary 
propoſition, {n the old tefta- 
ment everlaſting lift is offered 
to mankind by Chriſt ? Articles 
of religion, art, 7. : 

cc If men may diſhelieve 
(ſays a writer againſt this 
biſhop) the articles and homi- 
hes, and yet ſubſcribe tothem, 
—and after that ſubſcription 
write directly againſt thoſe 


very doctrines, to which they | 


have ſubſcribed—and if they 
ſhould be encouraged and 
countenanced by nnmbers, 


who alſo have ſubſcribed to 


them and if that very church, 
which requires this ſubſcrip- 
tion, ſhould not cenſure ſuch 
„„ - Ae 
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You may add, gdly, That the term truth is 
taken alſo for perfection, in oppoſition to the 


beginnings and feeds of the goipel in a degree 


a manifeſt breach of her laws, 
which ſhe maintainsare found- 
ed upon the laws of God ; 
[and if ſhe ſhould dignify and 
reward ſuch fender this 
would be a moſt melancholy 
itate of religion, and from 
ſuch perſons, and ſuch pro- 
ceedings, will all chriſtians 
pray, Good Lord deliver us!“ 


Mr. Romaine's ſermon before 


the Univerſity of Oxford, March. 


4, 1739. Divine legation of 
Moſes demonſtrated. * 

An excellent foreign divine 
has well obſerved, that the 
patriarchal religion included 
the doctrine of a future ſtate, 
Heb. xi. 10. 13. — That@te 
Moſaic economy included the 
patriarchal religion, — That 
Moles himſelf forſook Egypt 
with a view to a future recom- 
pence, Heb. xi. 26, — That 
the apoſtles preached only 
what was evriften in the law 
and the prophets, and was be- 
lieved by the bulk of the Jew- 
1h people, Acts xxiv. 14, 15. 
That the promiſe of the 
Mefiah alone included all ſpi- 
ritual bleſſings, and that the 
Lyaelites underftood it ſo. Qui 


negent hæretici populum Iſ- 


raeliticum promiſſiones etiam 
ſpirituales et cæleſtes accepiſſe, 
cui Deus præceperat tam ex- 
70 circumciſionem cordis, 


Deut. x. 16. et promiſerat 
jam aperte Meſffam, Deut. 


142 


ſuffi- 


xviit. 18. cujus omnia bene- 
ficia ſunt /piritualia! &c. 
Sieut mathematici in ſphæra 
chartacea aut aſtrolabio ligneo 
ſiderum altitudinem metiun- 
tur, et motum a ſitum ſtel- 
larum conſiderant, ita debe- 
bat iſte populus in beneficiis 
terrenis ſibi promiſſis cœleſtia 
metiri et expectare. Mare/it 


Hydra Sociniani/mi expugnata. 


De vera relig. lib. ii. cap. 1 


20. De promi/. rel. Maſai 


An ancient writer, there- 
fore, well obſerves, on Mat. 
viii. 11. that God made the 
old teſtament ſaints fellow- 
heirs with the new teſtament 
believers ; and thar it is ſenſe- 
leſs and wicked to ſet the 
two diſpenſations at variance. 
Regni ſui ex utroque teſta- 
mento ipſe ſervator coheredes 
conſtituit, ut ſimul promiſſis, 
et eternis bonis frui poſſint. 
Numquis igitur dabitur ſermo 
magis furioſus, aut ſententia 


magis impia, quam eorum eſt, 


qui gratiam et legem ad op- 
poſita principia referunt, &c. 
Photii lib. iv. contr. Mani- 
chaos, 13, 14. Nolfi anec. 
Græc. /ac. et prof. tem. ii. 

« Jeſus Chriſt, far ſuperior to 
all human glory, was known 
and celebrated long before he 
came into the world. His mag- 
nificence is of all ages. The 
foundations of his religion 
were laid with thoſe of the 


world: 
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ſufficient for the ſalvationof the people of Iſrael. 
The mercy of God was manifeſted to them not 
only for ages to come, but for themſelves in particu- 
lar; for they were called, the remiſſion of their ſins 
was promiſed, their eternal ſalvation declared, the 
Meſſiah propoſed not only to their ſpeculation, 
but alſo to their faith; the ſpirit of adoption, con- 
ſolation, and perſeverance, was communicated to 
them. Yet, if all this be compared with the New 
Teſtament diſpenſation, you will find only begin- 
nings and foretaſtes, in compariſon with that ad- 
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world: and though he was 
not born till four thouſand 
years after the creation, yet 
his hiſtory begins with that 
of the world. - - - He was firſt 
preached in paradiſe, the ſub- 
ject was continued down to 
Moſes, and revealed ſtill more 
frequently and more clearly 
during the reign of the law 
and the prophets. - - - In one 
word, I intend to prove, that 
for four thouſand years Jeſus 
was the object of the promiſes 
of heaven, and the deſires of 
the earth ; that he was figured 


| by righteous men, and by the 


worſhip of the ancient law; 
that he was proclaimed by a 
long train of prophets, .and 
his way prepared by the whole 
chain of political events. Be- 
hold, my brethren, before 
his birth, the titles of his gran- 
deur. Jeſus, above all Jeſus 
crucified, throws the bright- 
eſt light upon the old teſta- 
ment, Without him what 
can we comprehend in the 
multitude of ceremonies and 


facrifices of the law? What 


mirable 


images without him do the 
lives of the patriarchs offer? 
What can we find in the pro- 
phecies but impenetrable e- 
nigmas and groſs contradic- 
tions? The law would be a 
ſealed book; and Judaiſm a 
confuſed heap of precepts and 
ceremonies, piled up without 
meaning. On the contrary, 
how beautiful is the hiſtory 
of the people of God and all 
their worthip, when the croſs 
is the key! what order! what 
deſign! what plan! what an 
admirable ceconomy ! It is one 
whole, the different parts of 
which relate to the ſame end. 
It is an edifice, which God 
himſelf founded, and inſen- 
fibly raiſed with a deſign of 
placing upon the top the croſs 
of his ſon. It is a long alle- 
gory which divine wiſdom 
contrived and conducted du- 
ring many ages, and of which 
at length the croſs has given 
the true ſenſe,” Serm. par 
P Abbe Torne, tom. ii. pour l. 


Jour de Pannonc, 
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micable plenitude, which we have received by Je- 


ſus Chriſt. (7) 


4. You may ſubjoin, that whatever advantages 
the Iſraelites had, or whatever degree of grace was 
diffuſed in the moſaic miniſtry, all together, how- 
ever, it is called law the reaſon is, that the de- 
nomination of an œconomy muſt be taken from 


(7) Tei Ye E ο 0 ονẽ,e Tw 
prhAorluy cyaluy ox aviliy T1 
eix t 4 ſhadow, rudem de- 
liniationem, a rough draught, 
Heb. x. 1. 

The following juſt and pro- 
per diſtinctions of a foreign 
divine on this paſſage are 
worth obſer vation. Falſum 
eſt, zihil fuiſſe vetus teſta- 
mentum, u umbram et fi- 
guram novi, non enim ita 
ſcriptura: non ita patres. 
Dixit quidem Paulus ad He- 
bræos, decimo, Legem obti- 
nuiſſe umbram futurorum bono- 
rum; ſed primo, aliud eſt 
nihil ee aii umbram, aliud 
obtinere umbram. 2. Umbra 
erat futurorum bonorum, id 
eſt cæleſtium, et eternorum, 
quz in patria ſunt : non vero 
hiftoriarum, quz in hac vita 
accidunt. Tum autem Sono- 
rum, non peculiarium huic 


illive; ſed communium omni- 


bus fidelibus. Denique /ex, 
nimirum ceremonialis, cujus 
pars erant ſacrificia, et quæ- 
cunque ad ſanctificationem 
pertinebant: at mon omnes 
partes hiſtoriæ, quæ eccleſiæ, 
ſub veteri teſtamento ſtatum 
deſcribit. Chamieri Panſtra- 
tiz, tom. iii. lib. v. cap. 4. 


J. 12. De locis allegoricis. 


the 


A learned German divine 
very properly obſerves on this 
paſſage, that the word Hd 
(which is ſometimes put /zteral- 
ly for any thing, that intercepts 
the light; and ſometimes gu- 
ratively, for any thing that 
protects a perſon from danger, 
as ſhade covers from the heat 
of the ſun:) is to be taken 
here in that ſenſe, in which 
artiſts uſed it, that is, for a 
rough ſketch of ſome beauti- 
ful work to be filled up and 
coloured by and by ; and 
his reaſon ſeems convincing. 
Quando ceremoniz et typt 
veteris teſtament! dicuntur 
umbræ reſpectu Chriſti, non 
naturalis, fed artificialis et 
pictoria intelligitur. Pictores 
enim prius ozizy, et umbra- 
tilem quandam delineationem 
præmittunt, poſtmodum vivis 


quaſi coloribus imaginem ab- 


ſolvunt, umbra illa et deli- 
neatione prima evaneſcente. 


Ita ſe habuerunt omnia vete- 


rum fſacrificia et ceremoniæ, 
que Chriſtum eminus figura- 
bant, quo adventante ceſſa- 


runt. Patet hæc explicatio 
ex oppoſitione, oxia; xa £10304. 


Glaſſti philol. ſacr. lib. v. tract. 


I. cap. IO, De netaph. a 
lace. 


_ 
the predominant part of it. Now, it is certain, in 
that diſpenſation juſtice prevailed above mercy, the 
meaſure of the ſpirit of bondage exceeding that of 
the ſpirit of adoption, for which reaſon S. John 
makes no difficulty of including all under the 
name of /aw, The lau, lays he, came by Moſes. (8) 


(8) Under the old teſtament 
diſpenſation the meaſure of the 


Spirit of bondage exceeded that 


of the ſpirit of adoption. Monſ. 
Amyraut ſays, Facile iis aſ- 
ſentior, inter quos eſt Calvi- 
nus, qui putant apoſtolum in 
illis verbis, ovz N mrevua 
SouvAcic; IIA AIN eg Qobov, non 
reſpexiſſe tantum ad eorum 
conditionem, apud quos unius 
legis prædicatio valuit: ſed 
etiam ad ipſos fideles, quos 
rudimenta gratiæ in veteri 
teſtamento patefacta in ſpem 
ſalutis add uxerant, ut noſtram 
ſuper eorum ſortem magnifi- 
caret.” Amyraldi the/. theol. 
De Spiritu ſerwitutis, 38. 

His next theſis is on the /þ:- 
rit of adoption, and he enquires, 
1. What adoption is. 2. What 
the ſirit of adoption is. And, 
3. Whether any degree of the 
ſpirit of bondage be mixed 
with it. Hence he obſerves— 
that miniſters of the goſpel 
ought never to preach /alva- 
tion by the law; for do this, 
and live, is abrogated : — 
that they ought ſometimes to 
preach the penalties of it, be- 
cauſe they abide for ever on 
the impenitent : but that the 


neral work of their office 


1s to adminiſter conſolation. 
Decet miniſtros perpetuo me- 


4VINg 


miniſſe fe eſſe evangelii mini- 
ſtros, hoc eſt gratiæ precones, 
et diſpenſatores miſericordiæ 
divinz. Quocirca ad eorum 
munus proprie ſpeCtat conſci- 
entias peccati recordatione 
territas conſolari, animos ſen- 
ſu remiſſionis, quantum poſ- 
ſunt, perfundere, ad veram 
ſanctimoniam incitare, &c. 
- - - Uno verbo in evangelio 
hberere debent, legale fœdus a 
ſe quantum poſſunt amoliri. 
Quod ſi nonnunquam ad ejus 
auxilium recurrendum eſt, ab- 
ſtinere eos oportet ab 1is hor- 
tationibus, quæ ex legis for- 
mula, Hoc fac et wives, deſu- 
muntur. IIla enim per Chriſ- 
tum in æternum abrogata eſt. 
Altera forma pars uſurpanda 
erit, Maledictus guiſpuis nou 
perſewerat in omnibus mandatis, 
cujus vis, ni nos peccati pœ- 
niteat, permanet in æternum. 
Verum ut qui ulcera curant, 
ad ignem et ferrum non acce- 
dunt niſi et raro, et inviti, 
poſtq uam experti ſunt leniora 
medicamenta: Sic in illa 
morborum animi depulſione 
non ſunt legales terrores ad- 
hibendi, niſi ubi Chriſti gra- 
tiam ſuperat mali cacoethes. 

De ſpir. adoptione, 39. 
It is an excellent remark 
of another learned e 
al 
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Having thus explained what the law is, go on 
to its author, Moſes. And firſt ſet aſide in a few 


words the falſe erroneous ſenſe which may be —_—_ 
of 


that the Moſaic economy laid 
more reſtraint on liberty of con- 
ſcience, and freedom of thought 
than that of the Patriarchs did. 
The Patriarchs, he ſays, 
had authority over their fa- 
milies in civil affairs: but 
in matters of religion they 
were guided by revelation, and 
by that /ex/e of it, which the 
wvhole ſociety, or the greater 
part of it entertained. 'The 
people of God were not then 
ſubjected to ſacerdotal power, 
as they were afterwards un- 
der the Moſaic diſpenſation. 
« ArQte * — ad 
oracula, et revelationem nu- 
minis. Nec poterant aliud 
circa fidem inculcare ſuis, 
quam quod ex Deo audiverunt 
de promiſſione et remiſſione 
peccatorum, de fœdere gra- 
tuito, fiducia in benediftum 
multeris ſemen, et neceſſitate 
ambulandi cum Deo. Etfi 
Patriarchæ fuerunt, in 11s ta- 


men, gue ad fidem pertinent, 


et cultum Dei, ſeu EXTERNUM, 
ſeu internum, non erant arma- 
ti ea poteſtate, qua poſt Mo- 
ſen Sacerdotes, qui paſſim ve- 
niunt nomine BTW, tun, 
>», f, Kg e5ovouwy, prin- 
cipatuum et poteſtatum. Nempe 
nondum erant œconomi, tu- 
tores, pædagogi, et legiſlato- 
res; quia populus Dei non- 
dum redactus in ſervitutem 
egenorum et infirmorum ele- 
Vor. I. 


mentorum mundi. Feli- 
ciora fuerunt illa tempora, nec 
diſimilia hadtenus naſtris poſt 
Chriftum natum, QUE NON 
PATIUNTUR DOMINOS FI- 
DEI, SPOLIANTES POPULUM 
LIBERTATE, QU#Z IN REG- 
No CHRISTI FLORERE DE- 
BET.“ 

Hzc igitur dominatio et 
principatus fidei ubi ex eecle- 
ſia patriarcharum ceu peſtis 
charitatis et fraternitatis mu- 
tuæ eliminata eſt, parum jam 


referre puto, quam formam 


eceleſiaſticæ gubernationis a- 
pud patriarchas obtinuiſſe ſta- 
tuamus. Probabile autem eſt, 
ante et poſt diluvium, uſque 
ad ſervitutem Egyptiacam 
quidem regimen eccleſia fuiſſe 
penes ſeniores, et patres fa- 
milias, ita tamen ut ĩis antei- 
ret, et præſideret unus patri- 
archa nimirum, vetuſtiſſimus, 
cui tamen in cæteros, in cau- 
ſis mere eccleſiaſticis non aliud 
jus eſſet, quam quale compe- 
tit cujuſlibet ſocietatis præſidĩ 
et antiſtiti, gui nihil ſuo arbi- 
trio, omnia juxta ſententiam, 
vel totius ſocietatis, vel potioris 
ejus partis tentat. - - - - At in 
Egypto, cum Joſephus oppe- 
tuſſet, videtur ſicut politici, 
ita et eccleſiaſtici regiminis 
immutata eſt ratio. Hen. Hei- 
deggeri Hift. Sacr. Patriarcha- 
rum. Eæercit. iii. De Eccleſia, 
et T heologia Patriarch. 
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of theſe words, that Moſes was the firſt and prin. 
Cipal author of the law. You may obſerve, that 
S. John did not intend to take from the law the 
glory of its divinity, God was the firſt and prin- 
Cipal author of it, as 1s evident : Becauſe the law 


was a fulfilment of what God promiſed to Abra- 


ham in the covenant made with him : Becauſe in 
all that ceconomy, there was too great wiſdom to 
be the work of man: And, in fine, becauſe it was 
attended with ſo many miracles, and with ſo much 


happy ſucceſs, 


In all this, it is impoſſible not to 
acknowledge the finger of God. 


In this diſpen- 


ſation, then, Moſes was only the diſpenſer, the 


ſervant of God. (9) 


(9) God was the author of 


the law. The Pentateuch 1s 
the root of the Chriſtian tree, 
and it is remarkable, that, 
while little geniuſſes have bu- 
ſied themſelves in nibbling the 
branches, all the maſters in 
infidelity have, ſome on this 
ſide, ſome on that, fetched 
2 blow at the root. Among 
theſe venerable names are en- 
rolled Aben Ezra, that fa- 
mous Rabbi among the Jews; 
Spinoſa ; Hobbes; Father Si- 
mon; Wolſton; Collins; 
Tindal ; Shaftſpury; Boling- 


broke, &c. but, we may ſay of 
all, as Monſ. Du Pin fays of 


ſome of them, they endea- 
vour to prove their aſſertions by 
conjectures that have no ſolidi- 
ty in them; for (adds he) grant- 
ing all they ſay to be true, 
it will only follow, that it has 
happened to Moſes's books as 
to the writings of almoſt all 
other ancient authors, that is 


The 


to ſay, there have been added 
and changed ſome words, ſome 
names, ſome terms, to ren- 
der the narration more intel- 
ligible to ſuch as lived in ages 
fince. There are examples of 
fuch changes in Homer, He- 


rodotus, and almoſt all an- 


cient hiſtorians, yet nobody 
rejects their books for this. 
- - - What can be more raſh 
than to deny a fact eſtabliſhed 
by formal paſſages of Holy 
Scripture, by the authority of 
Jeſus Chriſt, by the conſent 
of all nations, and by the au- 
thentic teſtimonies of the moſt 
ancient writers? What can 
be more dangerous than to 
doubt the antiquity, and con- 
ſequently ruin the authority 
of books upon which our re- 
ligion is as it were founded?“ 
& c. &c. Du Pin Bibliot. Ec- 
cleſiaſt. tom i. Diſſert. Prelim. 

„ 
The 
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The true ſenſe of S. John's words being thus 
eſtabliſhed, you muſt enquire wherein the miniſtry 
of Moſes conſiſted, and make it appear, that he 
was not a true mediator, who by his merit or 
dignity inclined God to be reconciled to man. 
For, as men were ſinners, he, who had power to 
reconcile God to men, muſt ſuffer for ſin, and 
offer to the Divinity a ſufficient propitiation: but 
this Moſes could not do, being only a ſimple 
creature; a ſimple creature]! nay, he was a ſinner, 


and had need of a propitiation himſelf, ſo far was 


The Abbe Torne, in a ſer- 
mon preached before the late 
French king in Lent, 1764, 
endeavours to confound infi- 
delity on this head by prov- 
ing, 1, That Moſes really ex- 
ited. 2. That he was the 
author of the Pentateuch. 
And, 3. That theſe books of 
Moſes contain nothing but 
truth, On the firſt article 
he ſays, „Ves, the exiſtence 
of Moſes is a fact, which can- 
not be ſeriouſly diſputed, 
Every people, not originally 
of the land they inhabit, ſup- 
poſes an emigration. Eve- 
ry emigration of an immenſe 
colony ſuppoſesa leader. Eve- 
ry government founded upon 
a body of laws ſuppoſes an 
ancient legitlator. And every 
religion ſuppoſes ſome extra- 
ordinary founder. Tt cannot 
be denied, that the Hebrews 
were tranſplanted from their 
ancient country into Judea ; 
that they had then a leader at 


their head; that their new 


eſtabliſnment in Judea was the 


he 


work of time and labour, wars 
and victories, or even of pro- 
digies, &c.— The legiſlator 
of the ſews was the author of 
the Pentateuch; an immortal 
work, wherein he paints the 
marvels of his reign, with 
the majeſtic picture of the go- 
vernment and religion which 
he eſtabliſhed! Who before 
our modern inſidels ever ven- 
tured to obſcure this incon- 
teſtible fact? Who ever ſprang 
a doubt about this among the 
Hebrews ? - - What greater 
reaſons have there ever been 
to attribute to Mohammed his 
Alcoran, to Plato his repub- 
lic, or to Homer his ſublime 
poems? Rather let us fay : 
What work in any age ever 
appeared more truly to bear 
the name of its real author ? 
It is not an ordinary book, 
which, like many others, may 
be eaſily hazarded under a 
fictitious name. Tt is a ſacred 
book, which the Jews have 
always read with a veneration, 
that remains after ſeven- 
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he from being able to give one for another ; we 
muſt not therefore attribute that glory to him, 
Entirely to prevent ſuch a thought, divine wiſdom 
has related three remarkable things in Moſes's 
- hiſtory. 1. The ſins and failings of Moſes. 
2. That the prieſthood was aſſigned to Aaron his 
brother, and not to him. And, 3. That not he, 
but Joſhua, had the honour of leading the Iſrael- 
ites into the land of Canaan. Moreover, to be 
the real mediator of a covenant between God and 
men, it would have been neceſſary for him to have 
been maſter of the hearts of men, that he might 
anſwer to God for their obedience to his commands, 
and perſeverance in his love. Moſes could not do 
this. He ſpoke to the ear, he exhorted, cenſured, 
promiſed, threatened, he did all, that a mere crea- 
ture could do: but he could not abſolutely go- 
vern their hearts and minds, nor bend and turn 
them as he would ; God anly was * of a 
dominion ſo great. 
In what then did the miniſtry of Moſes conſiſt? 
I anſwer, in three great advantages. 1, He was 
a mu- 


But, Great God! what an 


teen hundred years exile, ca- 
impoſtor muſt he be, who firſt 


lamities, and reproach. In 


this book the Hebrews includ- 
ed all their ſcience ; it was 
their civil, political, and ſa- 
cred code, their only treaſure, 
their calendar, their annals, 
the only title of their ſovereigns 
and Pontifs, the alone rule of 
their polity and worſhip : by 
conſequence it mult be formed 
with their monarchy, and ne- 
ceſſarily have the ſame epoch 
as their goverament and re- 
ligion, &c. - - - Moſes ſpeaks 
only truth, though ;nfdels 
charge him with impoſture. 


ſpoke of the divinity in a 
manner ſo ſublime, that no 
one ſince, during almoſt four 
thouſand years, has been able 
to ſurpaſs him! What an im- 

oſtor muſt he be, whoſe writ- 
ings breathe only virtue; whoie 
nile, equally ſimple, affecting, 


and ſublime, in ſpite of the 


rudeneſs of thoſe firſt ages, 
openly diſplays an inſpira - 
tion altogether divine, &c. 
Serm. de 7 orne, tom. iii. pour 
le 5. dimanche de Carẽme. 
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a mutual interpreter between God and the people. 
He aſcended the mountain to preſent to God the 
people's promiſes of obedience, and their engage- 
ments to his ſervice; and, when God had given 
him his orders, he came down to ſpeak on the 
Lord's part to the people, to declare his ordi- 
nances, to make them underſtand his laws, and to 
colle&, in the name of God, the ſolemn amens, by 
which the people conſented to the bleſſings, and 
to the curſes : thus he was reciprocally the inter- 
preter of God to the Iſraelites and of the Iſraelites 


to God. What the people ſaid, when they ſaw the 


majeſty of God upon the mountain, and when 
trembling they cried, Let not the Lord ſpeak to us, 
but ſpeak thou with us and we will hear, Exod. xx. 
19. implies the office, of which I ſpeak, | 
The ſecond advantage of the miniſtry of Moſes 
was this; it was accompanied with the ſupreme 
and infinite power of God, who, according to his 
romiſe, when he called him, wrought miracles 
by him: 1 will tretch out my hand and ſmite Egypt 
with all my wonders, and thou ſhalt take this rod in 
thine hand, wherewtith thou fhalt do figns. Indeed the 
miracles, that God wrought by the miniſtry of his 
ſervant, were very great ; he turned the waters into 
blood, &c. | 
The inſpiration of Moſes was his third advan- 
tage. Having delivered the Iſraelites from bon- 
dage ; having ſeparated them from all other peo- 
ple; having aſſociated them in one body ; having 
eſtabliſhed a covenant between God and them; hav- 
ing prepared in the midſt of them an ordinary ſer- 
vice and ſettled religion; God choſe him to write 
the whole hiſtory, and filled him with the holy Spi- 
it, to enable him to perform a work ſo impor- 


rant. 
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„„ 
tant. (1) It was he who firſt began to compoſe 
that admirable book called the Scripture, (2) which 


(1) Mo/es wrote by inſpira- 
tion. Irenæus taxes the Mar- 
cionites and others, with re- 
probating the Old Teſtament; 
and Epiphanus charges the 
Manichæans with the crime 
of aſcribing it to ſome evil 
being: but, if there be a 
book in the world, that can 
authenticate itſelf by in- 
ternal evidence, as well as by 
exterior arguments, it is the 
Old Teſtament; and, of the 
Pentateuch in particular, it 
may be affirmed, that it car- 
ries along with it the higheſt 
demonſtration of its divinity. 

An accurate foreign profeſ- 
ſor of divinity ſpeaks well on 
this ſubject. Scripture tri- 
plici ratione autor eff Deus. 
I. Exemplo Scriptionis im- 
mediate, Siquidem ut au- 
thoritatem conciliaret novæ 
revelationi, primus legem ſuis 
digitis duabus tabulis lapi- 
deis inſcripſit. Exod. xxiv. 12. 
XXX1. 18. On this account 
Moſes calls the Ten Com- 
mandments Teæpn Jeavs Exead, 
XXX11. 16. 

The learned Daniel Heinſius 
thought, St. Paul meant the 
moral law, contained on the ta- 
bles of ſtone, by his XeEipoypapor, 
Col. ii. 14. and would read 
this verſe thus. Blotting out 
the hand writing, (that is, ac- 
cording to him, the morallaw, 
the penalties of it, as he af- 
terwards explains it.) with the 
ordinances, (that is, the cere- 


IS 


monies, or poſitive inſtitutes of 
Judaiſm.) He obſerves, that 
what 1s here called Xerpoypapor, 


is called in Eph. ii. 15. 0 rows 


Twy evlonwy, and Joy ua here he 
parallels with d there, and 
from ſeveral other paſſages of 
St. Paul he proves that % 
is uſed by this apoſtle for a ce- 
remony, a paſiti ve inſtitute, an 
ordinance, Heinſii Exercitat, 
Sacr. in Col. ii. 14. 

To return. 2. Scripturæ 

autor Deus eſt Maudato Scrip- 
tionis. Exod, xxxiv. 27. 1 
Chron. xxviii. 19g. 
3. Deinde etiam /cribenda 
inſpiravit: quia acti a ſpiritu 
ſancto non minus /crip/erunt 
2 Tim, 111. 16. quam locusi 
ſunt, 2 Pet. i. 21. Sancti Dei 
homines. Henric. Alting. Loc. 
Com. Pars. i. De Ferbo Dei. 

Some think, our Saviour 
ſpeaks of the harmony of the 
Old and New Teitament, 
when he ſays, Every well-in- 
ftructed ſcribe - - = briageth out 
of his treaſure things new and 
old. Mat. xiii. 52, Ilan q; 
G © Ewinp T% x Tok; 
TEAK, 2 TAG WY WG £b5 H, 
ay9vT% TWwingias 000v, Te e o 
ole TpoTehiicae, Th de evin 
Y 71! TiAzoTIaG, &c. 
Phetii, lib. iv. contra Mani- 
chaos. ap. Welfii Anecdot. 
Græc. Sacr. et Prof. tom. ii. 

(2) Moſes began to compo 
the Holy Scriptures. Some di- 
vines have thought, that there 
were inſpired wtitings before 

| the 


4 - 


the time of Moſes, and that 
they, and ſome of the writ- 
ings of Moſes alſo, are loſt. 
« Videtur enim Moſes præter 
pentateuchum, Jobum, et 
pſalmos quoſdam, varia con- 
ſcripſiſſe quæ perierunt The 
next clauſe is a very bold aſ- 
ſertion indeed, Ex quibus 
Plato et Pythagoras dogmata 
ſua hauſerunt.““ Sandii Nucleus 
Hi. Eccles. lib. i. De Plato- 
zicis Philoſophis- 

Theſe conjectures are void 
of all foundation. Our beſt 
divines athrm, that none of 


the canonical books of the 


Old Teſtament are loſt. I 
ſhould be afraid to reſt the 
evidence of this propoſition, 
however, on what ſome of 
our divines plead, that is, the 
accuracy of the ancient Ma- 
ſorites in aumbering the lines 
and the letters of the holy ca- 
non. Arias Montanus, Bux- 
torf, and others, extol the 
maſoretical enumeration very 
highly; and, in conſequence 
of an opinion of the infalli- 
bility of it, ſome give us the 
number of verſes and of let- 


ters in each ſacred book. 


Geneſis, ſays one, has 1534 
rerſes, 4395 letters. 
Verſes. 
Exodus = = = 1209 
Leviticus = = .- _ 859 
Numbers | - 1288 
Deuteronomy - =- 955 
Obſervabis univerſum Pen- 
iateuckum ve-/u; habere 5845 


E- 20h 3 


is the church's eternal rule, (3) the foundation of 
our conſolation, inſtruction, and hope. (4) | 


Having 


ex numero judæorum, Lite- 
rarum vero ſexagies millena 


millia quadraginta quinque. - 


Hen. Hottingeri Theſaur. J. i. 
c. 1. De Sing. V. T. Lib. 
The New Teſtament wri- 
ters have had their Maſorites 
too, who have numbered the 
verſes and the letters of the 
New Teſtament. An author, 


who relates this, adds, Quem- 


admodum Maſora a Rabbi- 
nis /epes legis dicitur ; ita ho- 
rum labor vocari poteſt Evan- 
gelii ſepimentum. Joan. Croii 
Sacrar, et Hiſt, Obſerv. par. 
i. cap. 1. 

The above quoted Hottin- 
ger ſpeaks much to the pur- 
poſe, Etſi vero in ſupputa- 
tione hac accuratiorem nume- 
rum, exactiorem que diligen- 
tiam defiderent eruditi, mag- 
nam nihil ominus hanc Ju- 
dzorum pro V. T. curam 
mereri laudem. UG; Supra. 

Father Simon, who would 
not have the Maſora wholly 
rejected, becauſe it was the 
labour of the doors of a 
moſt famous academy, who 
were ſkilful in the language, 
and verſed in the manu- 
ſcripts, yet* obſerves, that 
there is a great variation in 


the numbers, and therefore 


the Maſoretic lection is not to 
be eſteemed deciſive, nor are 
all other exemplars of the Bi- 
ble to be corrected and re- 
formed after the emendations 
of the Maſorites.“ Simon 

Critical 
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( 144 ) 
Having thus explained the firſt part, paſs on 
to the ſecond, Grace and truth came by Jeſus Chriſt, 


Critical Enquiries, chap. iii. 
iv. v. | 
Salmaſius has given ſeve- 
ral examples of what he calls 
miram diſcordiam in veteribus 
libris, the ſhorteſt of which 
follows. Epiſtola Pauli ad 
Philemonem ex vulgari diſ- 
tinctione noſtrarum editionum 
verſus continet viginti guin- 
ne. In antiquis exemplari- 
bus computantur rriginta ſep- 
tem. II pos ÞPrAnwuorm FLxwy AG. 
In antiquo latino laterculo 
habentur guinguaginta. Sal- 
ma. Prolegom. in Solin. 

. The evidence, therefore, 
muſt be ſought elſewhere. 
The following arguments 
ſeem, to ſome ſufficient. 1. 
Math. v. 18. If one eſſential 
letter cannot paſs from the 
law, much leſs can whole 
books be loſt. 2. Rom. xv. 4. 
If the Scriptures were guritten 
for our learning, the end of the 
author, God, would not be 
anſwered, if they were loſt, 
3. The Scriptures were in- 
tended. for a canon, or rule of 
faith and action to all people, 
which they could not be, if 
loſt. (See 2 Cor. x. 13. Gal. 
vi. 16.) 4. The Jews, who 
were entruſted with the ora- 


cles of God, Rom. iii. 2. were 


never reproved by Chriſt or 
his apoſtles, for negligence on 
this head. 5. 'The providence 
of God interpoſed itſelf in its 
preſervation in all their cap- 


You 


tivities. Alting. Probl, Theol, 
pars 1. pr. G. De Script. 

Moſes quotes a book call. 
ed, The Book of the Wars of 
the Lord Numb. xxi. 14, 
but it does not follow that 
this book was canonical; 
for S. Paul quotes the writ- 
ings of Aratus, Menander, 
and Epimenides ; but they 
are not therefore canonical. 
This is S. Auguſtine's reply, in 
his queſtions on the book of 
Numbers. Alting obſerves, 
the word ſepher does not al. 
ways ſignify a book, ſometimes 
it is put for a catalogue, as Gen, 
v. 1. This book is loſt: but 
it was not canonical. 

Joſhua alſo quotes a book, 
entitled, The Book of Jaber, 
or the Book of the Upright. 
Joſh. x. 13. Some of the Rab- 
bies think, it is the book of 
Genefs ; others ſay, it is that 
called Exodus, and others take 
it to be the whole Pentateuch, 
Grotius thinks, it was a triumph- 
ant ſong, compoſed immediate- 
ly after the defeat of the Gi- 
beonites. Biſhop Hue? ſup- 
poſes, it was a book of moral 
inſtructions. Maſus, Junius, 
and T remellius, think; it was a 
book of Fewiſh annals, and 
they aſſign for a reaſon, that 
this Wo is quoted 2 Sam, 1. 
18. as containing the death of 
Saul, and the lamentations 
of David on that account. 
This was, therefore, a public 

record 


( 


record begun before Joſhua's 
time, and continued down be- 


yond the reign of Saul. This 


book is loſt ; but it was not 


canonical. 

The books of Nathan the 
prophet, and Gad the ſeer, are 
canonical: but not loſt; for 
Samuel wrote only a part of 
the firſt book of Samuel, to 
the end of the xxiſt or xxivth 
chapter; the reſt of the firſt 
book of Samuel, and all the 
ſecond, were written by Na- 
than, and Gad, as the Rab- 
bies affirm. | 

The books of Nathan, Ahi- 
jah, and Iddo, 2 Chron. ix. 
29. are canonical : but not 
loſt; for, of them, Ezra, who 
was inſpired, compoſed the 
2 books of Kings, and the 
2 books of Chronicles, 

The Scripture mentions the 
book of the Ads of Solomon, 
1 Kings xi. 41. which is pro- 
bably loſt : but we know not 
the author, nor, dare any one 
affirm, the book was canoni- 
cal. See 2 Chron. ix. 29, 

Solomon is ſaid to /peak, 
not to ⁊urite three thouſand pro- 
derbe, and one thouſand and 
five ſongs, 1 Kings iv. 32. One 
ſong remains; and the books 
of Proverbs, and FEcclefraftes, 
are compoſed of the ſentences, 
that are ſaid to have been pen 
by him; the reſt are loſt : but, 
we fay as before, nobody can 
prove them canonical, 

Vor. I. 
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You muſt explain what grace is, and what truth 

is; you may apply both to the perion of Jeſus 
W 


Some ſay, one Epiſtle of 8. 
Paul to the Laodiceans is loſt. 
But the text ſays it was an 
epiſtle from Laodicea, Col. iv. 
16. It was either a copy of 
the epiſtle to the Epheſians, 
which the Epheſians had ſent 
to the Laodiceans, and they 
to Coloſſe, if ſo it is not loſt. 
Or it was a letter from Lao- 
dicea to 8. Paul, loſt, but not 
canonical. 

Finally, ſome think, one 
epiſtle of S. Paul to the Co- 
rinthians is loſt: but others 
remove the difficulty by read- 
ing the paſſage (1 Cor. iv. 9.) 
thus, write unto you in this 
epiftle not to company with for- 
aicators, They ſay, «yjae 
in the gth verſe is in the ſame 
renſe as it is in the 11th. | 

They ſay, wy in the 11th 


verſe is not to e e the 


time of one :ypaa from the 
other: but to introduce an. 
explication, for the fake of 
removing an objection men- 
tioned in the ioth verſe. They 
ſay, vn ego is equal to raul 
Sri OAN that © » T0 is a demon- 
ſtrative pronoun, &c. &c. 
See Monſ. Claude oeubres poſt- 
humes, tom. v. let. 41. 

All the writings of inſpired 
men were not canonical ; we 
may therefore ſafely allow, 
that ſome of their writings 
are loſt, while we maintain, 
that none of their inſpired 
writings have periſhed. See 

U 2 Sam. 


| 
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Chriſt, and to the manner of his converſation 
here upon earth; for there were two perpetual 


2 Sam. xi. 14. As for the hiſ- 
tories, of Jannes and Jambres 
— of the conſternation of Mo- 
ſes—of the diſpute about the 
body of Moſes—of the pro- 
phecy of Enoch, &c. they were 
either traditional, or contain- 
ed in the Jewiſh hiſtories : but 
we ſay of quotations from them 
as we ſay of quotations from 
Aratus and Menander. 'The 
Holy Ghoſt has ſanctified what 
are entered in the holy canon: 
but the reſt remain as before. 
(3) The Holy Scripture is 
the eternal rule of the faith and 
practice of the church. Some 
pretend, that the inſpired 
writings were loſt in the cap- 
tivity, and that Ezra, by in- 
ſpiration, reſtored them in 
orty days. But this 1s a Jew- 
1th fable. A great divine de- 
nies this pretended loſs for 
dur good reaſons. 1. Da- 
niel had ſacred books in Ba- 
bylon. Dan. xi. 2. 2. It is 
not imaginable, that Ezekiel, 
and other pious prieſts, were 
ſo careleſs as to go into Ba- 
bylon without theſe books. 3. 
Ezra reformed according to 
the law of God, which was 
in his hand, which he had in 
keeping, not which he com- 
poſed. 4. Nehemiah direct- 
ed Ezra, not to compo/e + but 
to produce the book of the law 
in a public aſſembly of the 
people. Neh. viii. 1, 2, 3. 
Ezra indeed collected, and 


quali- 


collated the manuſcripts, per- 
haps amended ſome errors, 
that copyiſts might have in- 
ſerted, added here and there 
a line explicatory of the text, 
and arranged the whole in its 
preſent order. In this work 
he was aſſiſted by inſpired per- 


ſons then alive, by Haggai, Ze. 


chariah, Malachv, and, ſome 
add, Daniel. Whether he 
added the points 1s uncertain, 
Some Jews, and ſome Chril- 
tians, refer the invention of 
points to Moſes, and to God. 
Hzxc traditur in libro Zohar, 
et a Junio, et Buxtorfio appro- 
batur. Others attribute them 
to Ezra, for then, ſay they, 
points became neceſſary, be- 
cauſe the language was dead. 
Aria Montano multis que alits 
eruditiſſimis hæc opinio de- 
fenditur. A third claſs aſ- 
cribe them to the Maſorites, 
who were learned Jewiſh doc- 
tors at Tiberias, and who 
publiſhed a new verſion of the 
Holy Scriptures, anno Chriſti, 
76. Imperante Theodoſio. 
$ Claude ubi ſupra, Let. xl, 
Alting. Prob. Theolog. par. i. 
prob. 6. Uſerii Syntagma. 

Epiſt. Ludovico Capello. 
When we have aſcertained 
the perfechion of the holy ca- 
non, we have two other claſſes 
to contend with, as a learned 
foreign divine obſerves, con- 
cerning the ſufficiency of Scrip- 
ture. The firſk conſiſts of 
Roman 


wa i Za © a a « 8 
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( 147 ) | 
qualities diffuſed through all his converſe, offability 


and Vncerity; affability, or ſweetneſs, expreſſed by 


grace, and integrity, or ſincerity, expreſſed by truth. 
Sinners are generally governed by two contraries, 
anger and deceit. 

Aſtutum geſtant rabido ſub peflore vultum. 

They are profound, myſterious and impene- 
trable, and under ſpecious appearances they hide 
the moſt fatal deſigns, like thoſe clouds, which 
under luminous aſpects conceal thunder and 
lightning, and hail and ſtorm. The heart of 
Jeſus Chriſt was all love, peace and benevolence 


Roman Catholics, who plead 
for the inſufficiency of Scrip- 
ture, for the ſake of intro- 
ducing the pope, and traditions. 
The ſecond conſiſts of enthu- 
ſiaſts, who place their own 
private opinions, which they 
call ſpiritual revelations, on 
the ſame ground with holy 
Scripture. Againſt both theſe 


proteſtantiſm pleads, and juſt- 


ly, for on the ſufficiency of 
Scripture the whole fabric 
reſts, See Gl/afjii Philol. Sac. 
tm. i. Epiſt. Dedic. 

(4) The Holy Scriptures are 
the foundation of our conſolation, 
inſtruction, and hope. The 
Scriptures were written to in- 
ſtruct us in thoſe zheological 
articles, from the knowledge 
of which we might derive /p:- 
ritual comfort and hope. 
Some of the writers were learn- 
ed, MoJes particularly was 
learned in all the human lite- 


rature of the Egyptians of his 


age: but does it follow that 
therefore the Pentateuch was 


towards 


written to ſettle every branch 
of modern learning, Some 
have written D:/ertationes de 
Moyſe Philoſopho, and have 
afjerted that he was ſummus 
grammaticus, poeta, Hiſtoricus, 
genealogus, geographus, logi- 
cus, metaphyſicus, mathemati- 
cus, phyſicus, chymicus, mora- 
lis et civilis doctor. Others 
have explained the Moſaic 


philoſophy, as Burnet— Theo- 


ria ſacra—Fludd. Op. Cum 
philoſophia Moſaica Fluddi, 
ſays a judicious foreigner, 
conjungi poteſt F. Boehm li- 
ber, my/terium magnum dictum, 
item Paul Riccius in Agricul- 
tura cœleſti. Fr. Georg. Ve- 
netus in Harmonia mundi, &c. 
Jonſii de Script. Hiſtor. Philoſ. 
lib. iii. cap. 32. I. 36. 26. 
We may claſs all theſe 
writers with him, who endea- 
voured to prove that Solomon 
underſto the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation, and was 
well verſed in the occult qua- 
lities of Ariſtotle, 
Uz 
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towards men, and all his exterior was ſincerity and 


ſweetneſs. (5) 


(5) Fe/us Chrift was all be- 
nevolence toabards men. This 
is confeſſed by thoſe, who in 
works deny it. Let us hear 
a court chaplain, whoſe pa- 
tron was a tyrant, and whoſe 
4 is tyranny over the 
conſciences of mankind. 


Tell ye the daughter of Sion, 


behold thy king cometh unto 
thee meek. The character of 
Chriſt's royalty is gentleneſs. 
Let ſovereigns learn by his 
example to be gentle, affable, 
popular, humane, learn of 
me, for 1 am meek and lowly. 
When, at the gates of Samaria 
Jeſus refuſed to conſume that 
city by fire from heaven, did 
he not ſeem to ſay to all 


princes, By this act of cle- 


mency learn the gentle ſpirit 
of my reign ? 'The propaga- 
tion of the faith ought not to 
be conſidered as the work of 
the civil magiſtrate. This 
religion, which without the 
aid of temporal power has 
ſurmounted the cruelty of ty- 


rants, and all the authority 


of emperors, muſt needs pre- 
ſerve, for ever preſerve, this 
auguſt impreſs of its divinity, 
in order to mark the glorious 
diſtinction between it, and all 
other religions in the world, 
Let not a falſe zeal then un- 
dertake to convert by power 
a people already too miſera- 
ble by their miſtakes. We 
do not puniſh the blind for 
not chooſing the belt road. It 


But, 


is the grace of God which il- 


luminates men; let not au- 


thority pretend to aſſiſt grace. 


Faith perſuades, but it does 
not command. 


1 do not ordain you, 0 


kings! (methinks, God 22 
to force thoſe, who are out 

the church, into her boſom 
this belongs to my miniſters, 
and for this purpoſe I com- 
mand them to employ the Ho- 
ly violence of example, love, 
zeal, patience, and inſtruc- 
tion Perſecutions are only 
proper to irritate fanaticiſm, 
and to expoſe the truth ta 
hatred, It may be poflible 
for my religion to ſuffer more 
by the indiſcreet zeal of its 


defenders, than by the rage 


of 1ts enemies, 

If ſome unruly ſpirits, 
tranſported with falſe zeal, 
endeavour to kindle the light- 
ning in your hands, and to 
arm you againſterror, tranquil 
and ſubje& to the laws of the 
ſtate, anſwer them, as I an- 
ſwer my diſciples, Be gone, 
you know not the ſpirit of 
your religion ; can you be 


ignorant, that it is a religion 


of peace, gentleneſs, and 
love ? Ye know not what man- 
ner of ſpirit ye are of. Ser. 
de Tornb, tom. iii. le Dim. des 
Rameaux. | 

Could we ſee (ſays a learn- 
ed and candid writer) the 
members of Chriſt's myſtical 
body, diveſted of bigotry wn, 
pac” ? "pres 


* 


W r 


( 149 ) 
But, although this be true, yet this is not the 


ſenſe of theſe words. Grace and truth are put here 
for the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. Grace in oppoſi- 
tion to the rigours of the law: truth in oppoſi- 
tion to prophecies, figures and imperfect begin- 
nings. | 

I. The goſpel is called grace, becauſe God has 
manifeſted himſelf to us not with all the pompous 
and majeſtic grandeur, with which he accompanied 
the law, when he publiſhed it on mount Sinai: but 
in a mild and gentle manner, under the vail of the 
ſacred humanity of Jeſus Chriſt ; for which reaſon 
S. Paul ſays, Great is the myſtery of podlineſs, God 
manifeſt in the fleſh. (6) Formerly it was God 
manifeſt in thunder and fire; God manifeſt in the 
tabernacle-cloud ; God manifeſt in the ſplendor of 


_—— = 


"= ” 


prejudice, no longer diyided 
by parties and factions, nor 


ſtained and ſullied by viciouſ- 


neſs of life, joined together 


by an union of friendly diſ- 
poſitions and kind affections, 
and vying with each other in 
the promotion of mutual be- 
nevolence and good-will, this 
would give us the ſtrongeſt 
idea, we can at preſent have, 
of the happineſs of the future 
world, and of thoſe ſublime 
ſocial pleaſures, which the 
righteous will enjoy, when 
they come to the city 7 the liv- 
ing God, the heavenly Feruſa- 
lem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels, to God the 
judge of all, and to Feſus the 
mediator of the new covenant, 
and to the ſpirits of juſt men 
mude perfect. Dr, Edwargs's 


angels ; 


Differtations on the AbJurdity 
and Injuſtice of religious Bi- 
gotry and Perſecution, 34. 

(6) God has manifefted him- 
ſelf to us in a mild manner. A 
learned expoſitor has a moſt 
beautiful turn on John 1. 14, 
We beheld his glory as the glory 
of the enly-begoiten of the Fa- 
ther; full of grace and truth. We 
beheld not that earthly glo- 
ry, of which the Jews dream; 
but a glory worthy of the on- 
ly-begotten of the Father, the 
glory of holineſs and grace, 
miracles and truth. 

Nc hoc in loco idem fere 
ſonat quod digzum. Vidimus 
gloriam ejus gloriam dignam 
unigenito Dei. Non terre- 


na pompa coruſcantem, quod 
de Meſa ſomniat gens Judai- 
ca: fed qua decuit Dei uni- 

genitum, 


( 


angels: but now it is God manifeſt in the fleſh, 
in a familiar manner, in a manner, which no more 
trightens and alarms us. 

2. Grace, becauſe it conſiſts only in a revelation 
of the mercy of God, in a declaration of remiſſion 
of fins, and of his parental love, &c. (7) 

3. Grace, becauſe it comes to us by the pure 
good pleaſure of God, without our having con- 
tributed any thing to 1t, either by our merit; or 
by preparations to receive it; or even by the leaſt 
defire after it. He hath given it to us freely in 
every ſenſe; the bleſſing itſelf exceeds our merit, 
the manner of beſtowing 1t bears no proportion to 
our goodneſs; for God gave it to us, when we did 
not think of it, when we had no merit to render us 
worthy of it, yea, when we had only diſpoſitions 
contrary to it. God loved us even when we were 
enemies. 

4. Grace, becauſe the goſpel is not only an out- 
ward invitation, which reaches the ear; but it is 
an inward miniſtration of the ſpirit, it is the power 
of God to ſalvation. It is a word attended with di- 
vine efficacy, which converts us, and makes us 
new Creatures. 

5. Grace, in regard to the manner, in which the 
quickning ſpirit, who accompanies the word, 
works in us; for he operates neither by enthuſi- 
aſms, nor extacies, nor violent tranſports, as form- 
erly in the prophets: but by a gentle and tranquil 

impreſſion 


genitum, gloriam ſanctitatis, wer me from the body of this 
gratiæ, veritatis, miraculo- dearth ? The grace of God 
rum. Lightfoot Hore Hebrai. through Feſus Chriſt our Lord. 
et Talm. in Evang. Joan. So they read the words. Fu- 

(7) TheGeofpelis called grace, gentius de Trinitate. Vid. 
becauſe it publiſheth remiſſion Heinſii Exercitat. Sacr. in loc. 
of fins. In this ſenſe tome and alſo Francis Lucas Bru- 
underſtand 8. Paul's words, gen/is Notat. in Sacr. Biblis 
Rom. vii. 25. Who foall deli- in loc. | 


(152: 
impreſſion admirably adapted to rational creatures. 
It is by enlightening our underſtandings, by rec- 


tifying our reaſon, &c. (8) 


(8) The holy ſpirit rectiſtes 
reaſon. Les plus venerable 
docteurs de notre communion 
diſtinguent la droitraiſon d a- 


vec raiſon regenere, Par la 


droite raiſon, ils entendent 
cette faculte de l' ame, qui 
fait que celui qui la poſſede 
peut Etre attentif au ſens 
d'une propoſition, Pexamaner, 
et le connoitre, Par la raiſon 
rigenere, ils entendent la fa- 
culte de remplir les condi- 
tions, auxquelles Dieu a an- 
nexẽ la veritable felicite. La 
droite raiſon eſt un don de la 
nature: la raiſon regenere eſt 
un don de la grace. Tous 
les hommes, par cela meme 
qu'ils font hommes (A la re- 
ſerve des inſenſes) poſſedent 
la droite raiſon, quoique dans 
un degrẽ tres different. Mais, 
la raiſon regenere eſt le privi- 


lege des fideles. Saurin Ser. 


tom. iv. 8. Voyez auſh La 
Placette. Trait? de la foi Di- 
vine, liv. iii. c. 12. 
Concludamus igitur theo- 
logiam ſacram ex verbo et 
oraculis Dei non ex lumine 
naturæ aut rationis dictamine 
hauriri debet. Scriptum eſt 
enim, cœli enarrant g/oriam 
Dei: at nuſquam ſeriptum 
invenitur, cœli enarrant So- 
luntatem Dei. De illa pro- 
nunciatur, ad legem et teſti- 
monia, ſi non fuerint ſecun- 
dum verbum iſtud, &c. Iai. 


The 


viii. 20. Neque hoc tenet 
tantum in grandibus illis myſ- 
teriis, de Deitate, creatione, 
redemptione; verum perti- 
net etiam ad interpretationem 
perfectiorem legis moralis di- 
ligete inimicos veſtros, &c. 
Humanæ rationis uſus in 
rebus ad religionem ſpectan- 
tibus duplex eſt. Alter in 
explicatione myſterii, alter in. 
illationibus quz inde dedu- 
cuntur. - - - Sicut vero uſus 
eſt duplex, ita duplex exceſ- 
ſus. Alter cum in modum 
myſterii curioſius quam par 
eſt inquiritur ; alter cum il- 
lationibus zquatribuitur auc- 
toritas ac principlis ipſis. 
Nam et Nicodemi diſcipulus 
videri poſſit, qui pertinacius 
quærat guomodo paſſet homo na 
ci cum fit ſenex? Et diſcipulus 
Pauli neutiquam cenſeri poſſit, 
qui non quandoque in doctri- 
nis ſuis inſerat, ego, non domi- 
nus; aut illud, /ecundum cen- 
ſalium meum. Siquidem illa- 
tionibus pleriſque ſtilus iſte 
conveniet. Bacon de augment, 
Scient. lib. ix. | 
Nothing can be of greater 
conſequence to a miniſter than 
a ſettling of the bounds of 
reaſon in religious controver- 
ſies. Deiſts aſcribe too much 
to reaſon, and enthuſiaſts too 
little. There are, ſays a 
Dutch divine, but three ways 
of obtaining the true ſenſe w 
the 


a 7: 


The Goſpel is alſo called ruth, 1. In oppoſition 
to falſpood. The various religions, which have 


been in vogue upon earth, were all falſe, and only 
an aſſemblage of human errors. 


the contrary, is the true way of ſerving God; the 


the Holy Scriptures, The 
firſt is by ſubmitting to the 
deciſions of a viſible head of 
the church : but this all pro- 
teſtants reject, The ſecond 
is by the teſtimony of the ho- 
ly ſpirit in the hearts of the 
elect: but the ele@ think fo 
differently about the ſenſe of 
Scripture, that their various 
ſentiments muſt not be aſ- 
cribed to one and the ſame 
ſpirit of truth. The third, 
therefore, is the only eligible 
way, which is the application 
of right reaſon to the ſtand- 
ard of truth, the word of 
God. He defines right rea- 
ſon thus : Ratio /ana dicitur, 
facultas intelle&ionis, quæ 
eſt ab affectuum immoderato- 
rum, et vitiorum dominio, 
ac perturbatione a præconcep- 
tis pravis opinionibus, a præ- 
judiciis, judicium rectum im- 
pedientibus ac turbantibus, 
veluti morbis animi, libera ac 
repurgata. This definition is 
not perfect: but the liberal 
ſentiment expreſſed in what 
follows, forbids any remarks. 
judicium iſtud debet eſſe n 
authoritatis : ſed tantum diſ- 
cretionis ; atque ita ut quiſque 
ſibi propter fe judicet, non 
autem aliis prejudicet, qui 
judicium ejus ſequi non co- 
gantur niſi ii ipfi idem ratione 


only 


ſua utentes verum eſſe agnoſ- 
cant. Agreeably to this no- 
tion of reaſon, he underſtands 
that zncapacity, of which 8. 
Paul ſpeaks, 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
to be a moral inability. Non 
ſcripſit apoſtolus hominem 
animalem non poſſe allo mods 
capere, id eſt animo perci- 
pere, ſeu intelligere res divi- 
nas ſpirituales: ſed negat 
eum illas ſſcipere, ſeu agnoſ- 
cere eſſe veras et bonas cum 
approbatione. In textu eſt 


verbum 9zxila;, quale extat 


etiam, Mat. x. 14, 40, 41, 42. 
xi. 14. Luc. viii. 13. AQ, 
xi. 1. Gal. iv. 14. -- - ac- 


cipi non poteſt de impotentia 


aaturali ſed de morali. 


He obſerves, very juſtly, 


that the Socinians, who plead 


for the uſe of reaſon in inter- 
_—_— Scripture, do allow 
that chriſtianity is a divine 
revelation, far ſuperior to all 
the diſcoveries, that natural 
reaſon could ever make. Ra- 
tionis aimis fallax via ell, in 
re, quæ ex divina patefacti- 
one pendet, qualis eſt chriſ- 
tiana religio. Socin. Tradat. 


ae Authoritat. S. Script. cap. I. 
Superant quidem rationem 
myſteria: ſed non evertunt ; 
non extinguunt illa hujus lu- 
men; ſed perficiunt. Imo 
ratio myſteria, quæ per /e in- 
Veni 


The Goſpel, on 


6 


only way of ſalvation oppoſed to the religions of 


the heathens. (9) 


wenire non pot erat, ſibi reve- 
lata, et percipit ſola, et am- 
plectitur, et defendit. Crel- 
{ins de uno Deo Pat. | 
Ratio rea non ſufficit ad 
omne verum inveniendum; 
nam ſenſus divinos rationis 
ſolius auxilio excogitare ho- 
mo non poteſt, &c. Epiſcop. 
Inſtit. Theol. cap. i. Andr. 
i oauvatii Religio rationalis. 
The chriſtian religion, then, 
15 a divine revelation, of the 
evidences of the truth of 
which, right reaſon is to judge. 
The difference between the 
Socinians and ,our churches 
on this article ſeems to be this. 
We apply reaſoning to the 
evidences of revelation, and 
they to all the dofrines of it. 
According to us, reaſon has 
done its office, when it has 
obtained evidence that God 
feats. According to them, 
reaſon is to reject what 7s 
ſpoken, if it cannot comprehend 
it, Of this, I think, I could 
give abundant proof from So- 
cinian writers, were not this 
note already too long. We 
only therefore add the re- 
mark of a learned Dutch di- 
vine, who, having enume- 
rated the writers on this con- 
troverſy, and diſcuſſed the 
queſtion with the utmoſt per- 
ipKuity, obſerves very juſtly, 
that © on the deciſion of this 
controverſy depends this queſ- 
tion, which of all others is 


one of the moſt difficult and 
- F034; 4. 


2. Truth, 


important. De judice, et nor- 
ma controwerſiarum dei. A- 
drian Heereboord Meletem. Phi- 
lof. vol. ſec. Appendic. De uſu 
rationis, &c. 

(9) The Goſpel is the true 
away of ſerving God. Chriſ- 
tianity, (ſays the excellent 
archbiſhop of Cambray.)chriſ- 
tianity is the only worſhip 
worthy of God. The chrif- 
tian religion is the only one, 
which conſiſts in the /owe of 
God. Other religions con- 
ſiſted in fearing the gods and 
endeavourin $ to appeaſe them; 
in hoping for their favours 
and endeavouring to procure 
them by honours, prayers, 
and ſacrifices. Only the re- 
ligion taught by Jeſus Chrift 
obliges us to love God more 


than ourſelves, and only to 


love ourſelves for the love of 
him. Chriſtianity is only the 


deſtruction of the idolatry of 


ſelf-love, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the worſhip of God 


in a ſupreme affection. Ju- 


daiſm 1s only a beginning, or 
rather only a ſhadow, of this 
promiſed worſhip. Take 
from Judaiſm its groſs figures, 
its temporal bleſſings, the fat 
of the land, the dew of hea- 
ven, myſterious promiſes, to- 
lerated imperfections, and le- 
gal ceremonies, and there will 
remain only chriſtianity be- 
gun. Ido not ſpeak of the 
followers of Mohammed; they 
do not deſerve it. Their re- 
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2. Truth, in oppoſition to the vanity of human 
knowledge, which is fallacious. Philoſophy indeed 
teaches things true in themſelves, but which are 
vain and fantaſtic, mean and unintereſting in re- 
gard to us ; for which reaſon Solomon exclaims, 
Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ! This may be ap- 
plied, not only to human ſciences : but alſo to all 
the temporal occupations of the lives of men, 


Hence the poet, 
O curas hominum ! O quantum eſt 
in rebus inane! Pers, 


The Goſpel is that pearl of the parable, which 
every one who finds ſells all to poſſeſs. Iſaiah, 
ſpeaking of the temporal goods of this life, ſays, 
it ſhall even be as when a hungry man dreameth, 

and behold he eateth , but he awaketh, and his ſoul is 

empty: or as when a thirſly man areameth, and be- 

Bold he drinketh, but he awaketh, and behold he is faint, 

and his foul hath appetite, Iſai. xxix. 8. Goſpel 
bleſſings have, on the contrary, a comtorting ef- 
ficacy, which fills the heart, and yields a man 


ſolid content. (1) 
| 3. Truth, 


ligion is nothing but thegroſs, love. Seek where you will, 
ſervile, and mercenary wor- you can never find this true 
ſhip of the moſt carnal Jews, worſhip, clear, pure, and 
to which they have added the perfect, but among chriſtians, 
admiration of a falſe prophet. They only know a God infi- 
- - - Socrates himſelf has com- nitely lovely, &c. Fenelon 
paratively diſcovered nothing, Oeuvres Philo). let. fur ] Exiſ- 
while an humble though fim- tence de Dieu, p. 2. 

ple woman, while a teachable (1) Gſpel-bleſfings yield ſo- 
artiſan, diſcovers all in finding id content. | 
Religion! Providence! an after- ſtate! 

Here is firm footing; here is ſolid rock; 

This can ſupport us; all is ſea beſide; 

Sinks under us; beſtorms, and then devours. 

His hand the good man faſtens on the ſkies, 


And bids carth roll, nor feels her idle whirl. 6 
| Religion ! 


(#98 3 | 
2. Truth, that is, conſtancy and ſtedfaſtneſs, 


in oppoſition to the uncertainty and 1 
0 


Religion! thou the foul of happineſs ; 


Ard groaning Calvary of thee ! there ſhine 
The nobleſt truths ; there ſtrongeſt motives ſling : 
There ſacred violence aſſaults the ſoul, &c. 


This is not a poetic flight. 
This is a ſober cool affirma- 


tion of a matter of fact. On 


the one hand, all men declare, 
there is no ſolid happineſs in 
earthly poſſeſſions; on the 
other, all believers aſfirm, the 
Goſpel affords a rich profuſion 
of ſolid joy. The dignity of 
its author the evidence of its 
arguments — the gentleneſs of its 
precepts - the nature and dura- 
tion of its promi ſes - theſe, and 
a thouſand other bleſſings, 
make the richeſt of all ima- 
ginable proviſions for ration- 
al joy. | 

Iaiah fpeaks of temporal 
god, xxix. 8, Our author 
follows many commentators 


of great name in the turn, 


that he gives to this paſſage : 
but great names here have no 
juriſdiction; and the cope of 
the place ſeems to determine 
againſt them. S. Jerom ſays, 
* Romani, qui, ſuperatis I u- 
dzis, et ſubverſa Hieruſalem 
ſub Tito et Veſpaſiano, de 
vaſis quondam Dei manubias 
obtulerunt capitolio, /uzgue 
virtutis et poteutiæ numinum, 
n: ire Dei putaverunt eſſe 
quod fecerant quaſi in ſomnio 
et in nocturna viſione omnes 
divitias poſſidebunt. Et quo- 
modo qui eſunt, dormiens in 
ſomnis ſe veſci putat, et qui 


Night Thoughts. N. 4. 
ſitit, arentibus ſiti faucibus 
flumina bibit, cumque evigi- 
laverit, ardentior ſitis fit, q uæ 
caſſa potione deluſa eſt, ſic 
multitudo univerſarum gen- 
tium, quæ Romanæ ſubditæ 
poteſtati dimicaverunt contra 
montem Sion, habebunt qua- 
ſi in umbra; et nube et ſomnio 
noctis divitias, quas maturo 
interitu derelinquent.” Hie- 
ron. Com. in loc. tom. iv. 

The prophet is ſpeaking of 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 
The objects of his contempla- 
tion, which are to be deſtroy- 
ed, are the places, ariel, the 
city, the garriſan, the altar, 
the temple. The deſtroyęrs are 


multitudes of all nations, Ba- 


bylonians, Romans, and 
others. The di/pofitions of 
theſe victorious armies are 
cruel, inſatiable. Their con- 
queſts will no more ſatiate their 
hatred of the Jewiſh nation, 
than dreaming of food will 
ſatisfy a hungry man. They 
will go on from ſiege to ſiege, 


from conqueſt to conqueſt, * 


till they haye utterly deſtroy- 
ed the civil ſtate of Judea, 
and diſperſed the inhabitants 


over the v/hole earth. Events 


have juſtified this expoſition, 
We do not affirm, that the 
rich veſſels of the temple were 
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of all earthly and corporal things. They leave 
us, or we them. The faſhion of this world paſſeth 
away, ſays S. Paul, it is but a figure, a vain 
thing, an image, a mere appearance, yea, an ap- 
pearance, which paſſeth away, an image, which 
eſcapes us while, we think, we embrace it. The 
Goſpel, on the contrary, gives. us conſtant and 


eternal bleſſings. (2) 


no objects to the conquerors 
of the Jews ; nor do we deny, 
that they, who obtained theſe 
riches, found no ſolid ſatis- 
faction in them, We only 
beg leave to obſerve, that the 
ſcope of the place requires us 
to underſtand the propher, as 
ſpeaking not of an inſatiable 
thirſt for geld, but of an in- 
ſatiable thirſt for cangueſi. 

No jolid happineſs in ſcience. 
That prodigy of learning, 
Jeſeph Scaliger, who perfectly 
underſtood thirteen languages, 
was deeply verſed in almoſt 
every branch of literature, 
and was perhaps one of the 
pony {ſcholars that any age 

as produced, found ſo much 
perplexity, not in acquiring 
but in communicating his 
knowledge, that fometimes, 
like Nero, he wiſhed he had 
never known his letters, Thus 
he writes to a friend, of whom 
he had requeſted ſome literary 
favours. Si homo inutilis 
eſſes, facile hac moleſtia ca- 
reres. Nunc quum omnes 
operam tuam poſcant, non 


mirum eorum numerum mag- 


num eſſe, quemadmodum et 
utilitas, quam ex doctrina tua 


4. Truth, 


percipiunt, infinita et inex- 
hauſta eſt. Ego, qui nulli 
pene rei ſum, effugere non 
poſſum, quin tot epiſtolas 
quotidie ſcribendi incumbat 
neceſſitas, ut ſæpe in mentem 
ejus Neroniani veniat, atinam 
literas neſcirem ! Epiſt. 417. 
Grutero. Utinam nihil un- 
quam ſcripſiſſem! Ep. 4. 

(2) The faſhion of this world 
pafeth AWAY. 70 I. Hac 
voce eleganter apoſtolus ex- 
preſſit mundi vanitatem. Ni- 
hil eſt firmi, inquit, aut ſo- 
lidi : eſt enim facies tantum, 
vel externa apparentia. Cal- 
vin. in 1 Cor, vii. 31. 
This paſſage, in which 8. 
Paul ſeems to allude to -hea- 
trical repreſentations, may be 
parallelled with a ſaying of 
the wiſe man, Prov. xxiii. 3. 
Be not deſirous of the rulers 
dainties; for they are deceitful 
meat. Indulge not an inordi- 
nate affection for worldly 

randeur ; for they, who poſ- 
©; the moſt of it, find it leſs 
ſatisfaftoxry, than you ima- 
gine. An ancient French di- 
vine gives this juſt ſenſe of 
the place: Tapays, quod in- 
terpres vertit præterit, ſigni- 
heat 


(: WF J 

4. Truth, in oppoſition to prophecies in the 
law, which were only promiſes ; the Goſpel is 
the accompliſhment of theſe; therefore Jeſus 
Chriſt ſaid upon the croſs, 77 is ſiniſbed; and at an- 
other time, I have finiſhed the work, which thou gaveſt 
me to do, For this reaſon the Goſpel is called he 
promiſe, becauſe it is the execution of the great and 
olorious promiſes of God, God in regard to the 
Goſpel calls himſelf Fehovah who is: under the 
law he calls himſelf Fehovah who will be : but 
under the Goſpel, wwho is, who was, and who is to 
: come, 


ficat etiam decipit. Nolite paſſing moments, and by 


bekberhofer Note. i 
3 ee. 0 e. 


huic mundo immodice affici; 
nam etſi figuram ac ſpeciem 
boni nonnullam habet, fal- 
lax tamen eſt, ſuique ſtudio- 
ſos decipit. Scholi. Joan. 
Gagne. in loc. 

Archbiſhop Flechier ampli- 
hes the ſubject thus. The 
world has nothing ſolid, no- 
thing durable: it is only a 
faſhion, and a faſhion which 
paileth away. Yes, Sirs! the 
tendereſt friendſbips end. Ho- 
nours are ſpecious titles, which 
time effaces. Pleaſures are 
amuſements, which leave on- 
lya laſting and painful repent- 
ance, Riches are torn from 
us by the violence of men, or 
eſcape us by their own inſta- 
bility. Grandeurs moulder 
away of themſelves. Glory 
and reputation at length loſe 
themſelves in the abyſſes of 
an eternal oblivion. So rolls 
the torrent of this world, 
whatever pains are taken to 


continual revolutions we ar- 
rive, frequently without think- 
ing of it, at that fatal point, 
where time ſiniſhes, and eter- 
nity begins. | 

*« Happy then the chriſtian 
ſoul, who, obeying the pre. 
cept of Jeſus Chriſt, loves 
not the world, nor any thing, 
that compoſes it; who wiſely 
uſes it as a mean, without ir- 
regularly cleaving to it as his 
end ; who knows how to re- 
joice without diſſipation, to 
ſorrow without deſpair, to de- 


fire without anxiety, to ac- 


quire without injuſtice, to 
poſſeſs without pride, and ta 
loſe without pain! Happ 

yet farther the ſoul, who riſ. 
ing above itſelf, in ſpite of 
the body which encumbers it, 
remounts to its origin ; paſſes 
without pauſing beyond creat. 
ed things, and happily loſes 
itſelf in the boſom of its Crea- 
tor!“ Flech. Orais. funeb, de 


ſtop it. Every thing is car- Madame d Aiguill:n, 
ned away by a rapid train of | 
oy 4 UNC 22 
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4 
come. For, having accompliſhed his ancient pro- 
miſes, he hath laid firm foundations of future 
glory. | | 
5. Truth, in oppoſition to the ancient Jewiſh 
figures, of which Jeſus Chriſt is the ſubſtance, 
The law was a ſhadow of good things to come: but 


the Goſpel exhibits the ſubſtance, the original, the 


archetype of what was repreſented in the law, the: 
true ſpiritual Iſrael of God, the true deliverance 
from ſpiritual Egypt, the true manna, the true 
tabernacle, the true Jeruſalem, all theſe we have 


under the Goſpel. (3) 


(3) Jeſus Chrift was the 


Subſtance of the ancient figures 


of the law. A great contro- 
verſy hath ariſen among learn- 
ed men, on the origin, na- 
ture, and uſe of the Moſaic 
rites of religion, Some con- 
tend, that the Moſaic cœco- 
nomy was human, and that 
the Jews received their reli- 
gion from the Egyptians ; on 
the contrary, the far greater 
part of both ancient and mo- 
dern divines affirm, that the 
Moſaic diſpenſation was all 
divine, and that the heathens 
derived their doctrines and ce- 
remonies of religion origi- 
nally from the Jews, and that 
they debaſed them by mixing 
with them Pagan philoſophy 


and ſuperſtitious popular cuſ- 


toms. There is a third opi- 
nion, that the Jewiſh ritual 
retained {ome harmleſs Egyp- 
tian ceremonies, and purified 
them by applying them to 
nobler objects that all erro- 
necus notions and immoral uſa- 


6. Truth, 


ges of the pagans were expre/ly 
forbidden - and that the far 
greater part of the Moſaic 
economy was of pure revela- 
tion, of original divine inſti- 
tution—the whole being wiſe- 
ly adapted to the then preſent 
ſtate of the Jews, and ſigni- 
ficative of, and preparatory 
to, the advent of the perſon 
and the execution of the of- 
fices of Jeſus Chriſt, The ſe- 
veral arguments are too long 
to be inſerted here: but ſee 
Marſham Canon Chronic. ſecul. 
ix. Spenceri Difſert. de Urin 
et Thum. cap. iv. ſect. 8, &c. 
Maimon. More Newoch. iii. 46. 
Fojeph. Cont. Ap. I. i. 1. Ori- 
gen. cont. Cell. I. i. Euſeb. 
Præpar. lib. xiii. 12, &C. &c. 


cum multis alus. 


The learned Witſius conſi- 
ders this ſubject very proper- 
ly under theſe propoſitions. 
« Magna atque admiranda 
plane convenientia in religio- 
nis negotio veteres inter Egyp- 
tios atque Hebræos eſt, Quz, 

| eum 


C Tg 7 | 
6. Truth, in oppoſition to the imperfect be- 


ginnings under the law. We are no longer under 
tutors and governors : but children at full age. 
Ie have not received the ſpirit of bondage again to 
fear, but the ſpirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Ab- 
ba, Father. I cannot help remarking, by the way, 
the ignorance of Meſſieurs of Port-Royal, who 
have tranſlated this paſſage My Father, inſtead of 
Abba Father, under pretence that the Syriac word 
Abba ſignifies father. They did not know, that 
S. Paul alluded to a law among the Jews, which 
forbad flaves to call a freeman Abba, or a free-wo- 
man Imma. The apoſtle meant, that we were no 


cum fortuita eſſe non poſit, 


neceſſe eſt, ut vel Egyptii ſua 
ab Hebræis, vel ex adverſo 
Hebrzi ſua ab Egyptiis ha- 
beant. Then, adds he, eas 
rationes proferam, quibus in- 
ductos ſe teſtantur viri erudi- 
tiſümi, ut ex Egyptiorum 
fontibus Hebræorum pleroſ- 
que rivulos derivatos eſſe cre- 
dant. Super omnibus deni- 
que erp MEAM ſubjun- 
gam,” which agrees with the 
ſentiments of our author. 
Witji Egyptiaca. lib. i. cap. 
1. I. iii. cap. 14. 10. 

Among other things he 
calls the ceremonial law @povpay 
prefidium, and adds, ita enim 
apoſtolus, Gal. iii. 23. vo 
10jagu eDpoupovpr D, TUYKEKAELT= 
line lege welut præſidio cuſ- 
todiebamur, concluſi. Nimi- 
rum elegerat Deus populum 
Iſraeliticum ex omnibus gen- 
tibus in populum fibi pecu- 
liarens Ideoque cum a cæ- 
{ns gentibus voluit eſſe ſe- 


more 


junctiſſiimum. Hoc fine le- 
gem poſuit tanquam @pcvpay 
cuſtodiam; ſive carcerem ali- 
quam, qua concluſi exercita- 
rentur. J. iii. e, M. 1 
Father Queſnel ſtrikes out, 
in three words, a proper me- 
thod of diſcourſing on John 
1. 14. © Chriſt is the fulneſs 


of truth, of grace, and of 


glory. I. Of truth, to verify 
the types and figures of the 
Fewiſh church. 2. Of grace, 
to compleat the righteouſneſs 
of the chriſtiau church. 3. Of 


glory, to crown the holineſs 


of the elect, and to perfect 
and conſummate the church 
and religion in heaven.” Que 
nel's Reflec. on the New Teſt. in 
loc. 

The diſcuſſion of theſe three 
articles would edify common 
hearers, while the introdu- 
cing of diſputes about the firſt- 
mentioned articles would per- 
plex and coafound them, 
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more ſlaves : but freed by Jeſus Chriſt ; and con- 
ſequently that we might call God Abba, as we 


may call the church Imma. 


In tranſlating the 


paſſage then, the word Abba, although it be a 
Syriac word, and unknown in our tongue, muſt 
always be preſerved, for in this term conſiſts the 
force of St: Paul's reaſoning. (4) 


(4) Remark the ignorance of 
Meſſieurs of Port Royal. Our 
author had a famous diſpute 
with theſe gentlemen. The 
Abbot of S. Cyran, John du 
Verger de Hauraxe, and his 
diſciples, Dr. Arnaud, Dr. 
Nicolle, and other gentlemen 
of Port Royal, were the he- 
roes of the Janſeniſt party. 
One of them publiſhed a book 
entitled, The Perpetuity of 
Faith, which occaſioned 
one of the moſt famous diſ- 
putes, that ever was ftarted 
betwixt the Roman Catholics 
and the proteſtants. Mr. 
Claude, who was the advo- 
cate of the latter, has there- 
by gained the greateſt reputa- 
tion, that ever miniſter did : 
and on the other hand, Mr. 
Arnaud, who was the princi- 
pal advocate of the former, 
perhaps never diſplayed the 
force of his genius with great- 
er application than in that 
diſpute. We areentertained 
through the whole of this fa- 
mous conteſt, both on one 
fide and the other, with the 
brighteſt thoughts, and the 
greateſt ſtrength of argument, 
that wit, eloquence, reading 
and logic can furniſh us 


with; each party laying claim 


You 


to the victory, notwithſtand- 
ing the incredible pains the 
Port Royal was at, in procur- 
ing, at a very great expence, 
a great number of certificates 
from the Levant, which yet 
proved of no weight to leſſen 
the perſuaſion the reformed 
were of, concerning the faith 
of the chriſtians of thoſe parts 
with regard to the Euchariſt,” 
Mr. Claude's anſwer to the 
Perpetuite de Foy was one of 
the firſt pieces that he wrote, 
and it gained him juſt and 
extenſive reputation. Bayle 
Arnaud. Rem. [o] 

The gentlemen of Port Royal 
tran/laied the paſjage, My fa- 
ther. The gentlemen of 
Port Royal madea new French 
tranſlation of the New Teſta- 
ment, and endeavoured to 
procure an approbation from 
the doctors of the Sorbonne, 
and a privilege from the king: 
but Father Amelot, who go- 
verned the chancellor Seguter 
in matters of religion, de- 
feated all their meaſures ; for 
he hated the Port Royaliſts, 
and he was alſo juſt about 
publiſhing a tranſlation of hip 
own. Simon, Bib, Crit, ton. 


Ill, c. 16. | 
Abba 


ß 
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You may now paſs to the conſideration of the 


aul bor of the Goſpel. 


Grace and truth came by Je- 
ſus Chriſt, Here you may obſerve what was com- 


mon both to Moſes and Jeſus, and what advan- 


tages Jeſus Chriſt had over Moles, (4) 


Abba, Father. The very 
learned Mr. Selden thinks the 
apoſtle alludes to a cuſtom a- 
mong the Jews, who allowed 
enly freemen, and not ſer- 


vants and handmaids, to call 


any abba, father ſuch- a- one; 
or imma, mother ſuch-a-one. 
But this ſeems to proceed 
upon a miſtaken ſenſe and 
rendering of a paſſage in the 
Talmud Tal. Bab. Beracot. 
fel, 16. 2.) which he renders 
thus: Neither fervants nor 
handmaids uſe this kind of ap- 
pellation, abba, or father ſuch- 
an-one. ( de ſucceſs. ad leg. Ebr. 
c. iv. þ. 38.) whereas it ſhould 
be rendered, /ervants and 
handmaids, they do net call 
them abba, father ſuch-an-one ; 
and imma, mother ſuch-an-one. 


- - - Rather therefore refe- 


rence is had to a tradition of 
theirs (Miſn. Giltin. c. iv. /. 
4.) that a ſervant who 1s car- 
ried captive, when others re- 
deemed him, if under the no- 
tion of a ſervant, or in order 
to be one, he becomes a ſer- 
vant ; but if under the notion 


of a freeman, he is no more a 


ſervant :: or to the general ex- 
pectation of that people, that 
when they are redeemed by 
the Meſſiah, they ſhall be ſer- 
vants no more; for ſo the 
lay, (T. Hieros. Sheviith. fol, 
Voi. I. 4 


8 


Firſt 


37. 2.) “ä your fathers, though 
they were redeemed, became 
ſervants again: but you, 
when you are redeemed, Hall 
be no more Jervants, which. in 
a ſpiritual ſenſe is true of all, 
that are redeemed by Chriſt, 
and through that redemption 
receive the adoption of chil- 
dren; and is what the apoſtle 
means.“ | 

This is extracted from Dr. 
Gill's Expoſition of Gal. iv. 
6. and the Dr. aſſigns his rea- 
ſons for tranſlating the paſ- 
ſage in queſtion differently 
from Mr. Selden. Mr. Sel- 
den has been charged with 
miſtakes of this kind before, 
both by Le-Clerc, and Bar- 
beyrac; the latter ſays, he 
frequently cites the Rabbing 
without troubling himſelf to 
examine whether ſuch cita- 
tions be juſt or no; and the 
former ſays, he copies the 
Rabbins, and ſcarcely ever 
reaſons at all. | 

(4) O&/erve the ſemilarity of 
Feſus to Moſes, Moſes ſaid to 
the Jews, A prophet ſhall the 
Lord your God raiſe up unto you 
like unto me. Among ancient 
writers on this article, ſee 
Euſebius. Demonſt, Ewan. lib. 
Wl. cap. 2. And among the 
moderns, Dr. Fortin. Rem. on 
Eccl. Hiſt. wel. i. or both, in 

* Bp. 
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Firſt then, Jeſus Chriſt, like Moſes, was re. 
ciprocally an interpreter, on God's part bringing 
to men the myſteries of revelation ; and on men's 
part preſenting to God their faith, piety, prayers, 
and promiſes of obedience. | 

2. His miniſtry, like Moſes's, was accompa- 
nied with miracles of divine power, and glory, &c. 

3. He, like Moſes, cauſed his Goſpel to be 
written for a perpetual rule ; by which the church 
is to conduct itſelf to the end of the world. 

But, whatever agreement there might be be- 
tween Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt, there 1s no com- 
pariſon of the one with the other. For 

1. Moſes was not the author of the law, he 
was only the diſpenſer of it; God himſelf pro- 
nounced the moſt eſſential part out of the midſt 
df the flames, and wrote it in the end with his 


own finger on tables of ſtone : but Jeſus Chriſt 


Bp. Newton's fixth Differta- 
tion on the Propheczes. 
Chriſtian miniſters, who 
propoſe the Goſpel to the 
es, ſhould be well verſed 
in this article; for, as a learn- 
ed Dutch divine hath well ob- 
ſerved, one of their ſtrongeſt 
rejudices againſt chriſtianit 
is their opinion, that chrif. 
tianity is diametrically oppo- 
ſite to the Moſaic religion, 
and abſolutely deſtructive of 
it. The ancient Jews ex- 
claimed againſt Stephen, be- 
cauſe he ſaid, Fe/us ſhall change 
the cuſtoms, which Moſes deli- 


- wered. Acts vi. 14. And againſt 


S. Paul, becauſe they ſup- 
poſed, he perſuaded men to 
evorſhip God contrary to the law, 
vill. 13. We acknowledge, 


11 


Jeſus hath changed the cere- 
monial cuſtoms inſtituted by 
Moſes: but we affirm, he 
hath done this, not to deſtroy, 
but to eſtabliſh the moral law: 
not in oppoſition to the writ- 
ings of Moſes, but in perfect 
agreement with his prophecy; 
a prophet hall God raije up, 
&c. © Eſt quidem diverſa; 
non contraria noſtra religio. 
Ipſa Moſaica fat multis argu- 
mentis ſignificavit ſui cultori- 
bus, haud ſe fore perpetuam, 
ſed ceſſuram aliquando melio- 
ri, et magis ſpiritual alter 
doctrinæ veri Meſſiæ, quem 
prophetam audiendum Moles 
dixerat, Deut. xviii. 18. Hoorn- 
beek contra Jude. Prolegem. 


J. xii. 2. £7 
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is the author of grace and truth, for the Goſpel is 
founded on his blood, on his propitiation, and 
merit. 

2. Moſes was not, properly ſpeaking, the me- 
diator of God's covenant with the Iſraelites, al- 
though he is ſo called in Scripture, becauſe he was 
a typical mediator, that is, a ſimple interpreter 
between God and the people. If God honoured 
him thus, it was neither in conſideration of his 
perſonal merit, nor on account of the love, which 
God had for him, that ſuch a covenant was made; 
Moſes himſelf was a ſinner, and a real mediator 
he wanted himſelf : but with Jeſus Chriſt, on his 
own account, and for the love, which the Father 
had for him, the covenant of grace was made, &c. 

3. Moſes could indeed report the ſentiments and 
words of the people to God : but he could neither 
become a guarantee for their preſent ſincerity nor 
their future perſeverance : not only becauſe he could 
not govern their hearts, but even becauſe he did 
not know them: but Jeſus Chriſt is men's ſurety 
and reſpondent to God, both for the ſincerity of 
their faith and holineſs, and alſo for their final 
perſeverance , for he intimately knows the hearts 
of men, and, being Lord of all, bows and turns 
them as he pleaſes, 


4. The ſpirit, which accompanied the legal 


economy, did not proceed from Moſes, Moſes 
was neither the ſource, nor the diſpenſer of it: 


but Jeſus Chriſt is the true origin of this bleſſing; 


it is his ſpirit, which the faithful receive, of Bis 
fulneſs (ſays S. John) have all we received, and grace 
for grace. | 
5. Moſes's miracles were wrought not by his 
own, but by a foreign power: but Jeſus Chriſt 
wrought his miracles by his own power, &c. 
1 Finally, 
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Finally, Moſes was only eſtabliſhed as a ſervant 


over the houſe of God 


: but Jeſus Chriſt as a 


ſon, that 1s, as maſter and heir. For Moſes in. 


deed was a mere man : 


but Chriſt is the Son of 


God, and God hath bleſſed him for ever. Of him 
Moſes propheſied, when he ſaid, The Lord thy 


God will raiſe up unto thee a prophet like unto me, 


him ſhall ye hear. Deut. xviii. 15, 16. (5) 


(5) This Iiteral method of 
explication, of which Mr. 
Claude has given the above 
example, is very juſtly ac- 
counted the S way of inter- 
preting Scripture, by the moſt 


ſenſible men among both Jews 


and chriſtians. The Jews, 
ſays a learned Swiſs, uſe dif- 
ferent methods of expound- 
ing Scripture. Aben Ezra 
reckons five ways, which pre- 
vail among them. The fr 
is the method of the eaſtern 
Jews, and, properly ſpeaking, 
is nd method at all, It is a 
collecting of heterogeneous 
articles. Thus one Rabbi 
Iſaac publiſhed two huge vo- 
lames on the firſt chapter of 
Geneſis, The /econd is the 
Sadducean method, which, re- 
jecting all comments, takes 
the literal meaning only. The 
third rejects the literal ſenſe, 
and turns all into allegory, 
The fourth admits the allego- 
rical method, and fancifully 
extracts doctrines from points, 
numeral letters, &c. The fifth 


(quod genus interpretandi op- 


timum eſt.) explains the literal, 
genuine, and grammatical 
ſenſe, admits and inveſtigates 


There 


the doctrine, that ariſes from 
the text ſo explained, and re- 
futes and rejects other ſenſes,” 
Hettingeri T hejaur. Philol. l. i. 
cap. % Jo I. De Theol. in ge · 
nere. 

A man, who allows his 
fancy to play with Scripture, 
may make any thing of it. 
The following parallel, deli. 
vered in a ſermon at S. Paul's, 
London, before the gentle- 
men of Nottinghamſhire, on 
the day of their yearly feaſt, 
may ſerve for an example. 
The town of Wottingbam 
doth run parallel with Feru— 
/alem. Was Jerufalem ſet 
upon precipitous hills, and is 
not Nottingham ſo? And as 
the mountains ſtood about 
Jeruſalem, do they not ſo 


about Nottingham? And as 


there were two famous aſcents 
in jeruſalem, is it not ſo in 
N ottingham ? - - - need not 


tell you, that the ſoul of man 


is a precious thing, and the 
loſs thereof ſad in any coun- 
try; yet methinks in the 
agueiſh parts of Kent and Eſ- 
ſex, where I have ſeen ſome- 
times a whole pariſh ſick to- 
gether, the ſouls, that miſ- 

carry 
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There are ſome texts, which muſt be diſcuſſed 
by way of explication, although neither terms 


carry thence, ſeem but to go 
from purgatory to hell: but 
thoſe, that periſh out of Not- 
tinohamfhare, go from heaven 
to hell. When a ſou! miſ- 
carries out of Nottingham- 
ſhire, methinks in melancho- 
ly viſions J ſee the infernal 
ſpirits locking about it, and 
ſaving, Art thou come from 
thoſe pleaſant mountains to 
theſe Stygian 'akes??? &c. &c. 
Was it worth a man's while to 
come, as the preacher tells 
his auditors he did, “ twenty- 
four miles in ſlabby weather“ 
to preach ſuch ſtuff as this? 
Everlaſting Covenant, by Mar- 
maduke Fames. 

Mont. Du-Pin, among va- 
rious methods of expoundin 
Scripture, ſpeaks of what he 
calls /iteral commentaries; of 
which kind is this of Mr. 
Claude. Theſe explain 
the true ſenſe and meaning of 


the words of the text; nor 


are they confined only to the 
immediate ſignification of the 
words and terms, but take 1n 
alſo all the proper, natural 
and neceſiary ſenſes of the 
text : and thus the allegori- 
cal ſenſe of the firſt fort. of 
commentaries will come into 
theſe, as well as the literal, 
The earlieſt fathers, although 
they ſeem to have had more 
regard to the allegorical than 
the literal ſenſe, in their diſ- 
courſes and commentaries ad- 


nor 


dreſſed to the chriftians ; yet 
they did not for that reaſon 
neglect or deſpiſe the literal 
ſenſe, as is evident from their 
dogmatical treatiſes againſt the 
Fews and heretics, They 
knew very well, that thoſe ar- 
bitrary ſenſes were not to be 
brought in proof of any thing, 
but that the natural and ne- 
cef/ary ſenſe of the prophets, 
or other paſſages of Scripture, 
was only fit to be uſed in confir- 
mation of their doctrines. Thus 
S. Juſtin, in his dialogue 
with Trypho, clears up the 
natural ſenfe of the prophe- 
cies, and examines their pro- 
per ſignification. In like 
manner alſo 8. Irenæus, in 
his works Adverſus Hæreſes, 
oppoſes to the allegorical ex- 
plications of the Valentini- 
ans and Gnoſtics, to prove 
their fabulous doctrines, the 
true and natural ſenſe of the 
ſame paſſages they ſo abuſed. 
Therefore Jerom ſays upon 
Mat. xiii. Pius quidem ſen» 
ſus, ſed nunquam parabola 
et dubia ænigmatum intelli- 
gentia poteſt ad authoritatem 
dogmatum proſicere. The 
fathers always in their dog- 
matical works, adhered cloſe- 
ly to the literal ſenſe of Ho- 
ly Scripture ; nevertheleſs, in 
their commentaries, which 
were either homilies, or other 
works made for the inſtruc- 
tion and edification of the 

faith- 


5 


nor things are difficult: but becauſe the matter is 
important, and a meditation of it beautiful and 


faithful, they took the liberty 
to make uſe of allegorical and 
arbitrary ſenſes without ſtay- 
ing long upon the literal. 
Diodorus, of Tarſus, was 
one of the firſt that applied 
himſelf to this literal way of 
commenting, and he was fol- 
lowed by Theodoret, Theo- 
phylact, Oecumenius, Pro- 
copius of Gaza, the learned 
Indore and Chryſoſtom: the 
latter is certainly the man 
who has excelled moſt, and 
has given proof of the beauty 
and advantage of this way of 
writing.” Du-Pin's Meth. 
of Stud. Divin. chap. vili. 
What Monſ. Du-Pin calls 
allegorical, and arbitraryſenſes 
of Holy Scripture have been 
pleaded for by ſome good men, 
on account of the excellent 
effefs, which are produced 
by them on the hearers. We 
beg leave to obſerve zavo 
things. 1. Neue but flerling 
moral effefs can be admitted in 
evidence here. A great con- 
courſe of hearers, a cloſe at- 
tention to the preacher, an 
affectionate moviug of the paſ- 
fions, loud acclamations of 
praiſe, and many other ſuch 
effects, we all know, may be 
produced by a thouſand cir- 
cumſtances foreign from the 
energy of the holy ſpirit; 
none of theſe, therefore, 
ought to be conſidered as de- 
monſtrative of the preſence 


and apprgbation of ihe ſupreme 


full 


Being in point of religion, 
2. The nobleſt moral effects 
hade been ſometimes produced 
by means, which avere neither 
ſpiritual, nor geod in themſelves. 
Some have been converted te 
chriſtianity by reading Virgil. 
Is Virgil's fourth eclogue 
therefore a good and ſpiritual 
ſenſe of Holy Scripture ? - Per- 
multa ætati aureæ tribuit 
Virgilius, quz Chriſto dicun- 
tur a ſybillis attributa, Quæ 
chriſtianis ita probata ſuut, 
ut Græci hanc eclogam græce 
converterint, et divus Auguſ- 
tinus ſentiat ſpiritum ſanctum 
per os inimicorum locutum. 
Et ſatis conſtat Secundianum 
pictorem, et Marcellianum 
oratorem, Huus ecloge verſi- 
bus confideratis chriſtianos fac- 
tos eſſe. Pet. Rami. Præ- 
le&. in 4to. Fclog. Virgil. » 
Our beſt Englith preachers 
have always aimed at the o- 
ral good of their hearers, and 
they have ſuppoſed, that what 
Monſ. Du-Pin calls the naiu- 
ral and necefary ſenſe of Scrip- 


ture was beſt calculated to 


produce moral effects. Many 
examples might be given: 
but one ſhall ſuffice at preſent, 
The firſt maſter of Emanuel 
College, in Cambridge, was 
a man eminently uſeful in 
the pulpit, and his method 
will exemplify my meaning. 
Suprema illi concionandi lex 
erat populi /alus. Neque id 
ille in concionando egit ut 

audito- 


| x67  ) 
full of edification. Paſſages of this kind muſt 


nceds be propoſed in all their extent. 

Take, for example, theſe words of S. Paul, 2 
Cor. iv. 7. We have this treaſure in earthen veſſels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of God, and not 
of 1s. This paſſage is of this ſort, the terms are 


auditorum aures inani verbo- 
rum tinnitu deliniret ; fed ut 
res utilifſimas ſuaviter in illo- 
rum pectora infinuaret ; ut ad 
auditorum captum ſermonem 
ſuum attemperaret, eorum- 
que adeo idem ac pietatem unice 
promo weret. Admirable de- 
ſign! How worthy the breaſt 
of © chriſtian miniſter! Well, 
what means did he uſe to ob- 
tain his noble end? Egregia 
illi erat in S. Scripture ſenſu 
indaganda ſolertia, in eruendo 
felicitas, in agnoſcendo perſpi- 
cacitas, in eloguendo facilitas 
et perſpicuttas. Ipſe ad con- 
cionandum acceſſit tam a na- 
tura quam ab arte mirifice 
comparatus; quibus acceden- 
te divina gratia, et incredibi- 
li animas lucrifaciendi ſtudio 
ac defiderio, mirum quantum 
15 in roſtris dominabatur. 
This is an excellent model, 
and ſuch pulpit accompliſh-- 
ments as theſe are infinitely 
preferable to the fantaſtic art 
of whipping all Scripture in- 
to froth. Vita Laurentii Cha- 
dertoni, a W. Dilling ham. 
The following remarks of 
the Archbiſhop of Cambray 
are not foreign from this ar- 
ticle. If the clergy ap- 
plied themſelves to the ancient 
way of making homilies, we 


eaſy, 


ſhould then have two different 
ſorts of preachers. They who 
have no vivacity or a poetical 
genius, would explain the 
Scriptures clearly, without 
imitating its lively noble man- 
ner : and if they expounded 
the word of God judiciouſly, 
and ſupported their doctrine 
by an exemplary life, they 
would be very good preach- 
ers. They would have what 
S. Ambroſe requires, a chaſte, 


ſimple, clear ſtile, full of 


weight and gravity ; without 
affecting elegance, or deſpiſ- 
ing the ſmoothneſs and graces 
of language. The other ſort 
having a poetical turn of 
mind, would explain the Scrip- 
ture in its own ſtile and figures, 


and by that means become 


accompliſhed preachers. One 
ſort would inſtruct people 
with clear neſs, force, and dig- 
nity : and the other would add 
to this powerful inſtruction, 
the ſublimity, the entbuſiaſin, 
and vehemence of Scripture : 
ſo that it would (if I may fo 
ſay) be intire, and living in 
them, as much as it can bein 
men who are not miraculouſ- 
ly inſpired from above.” Fe- 
nelon's Dialogues en Eloquence, 
dial. 3. Hs 
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eaſy,” and the ſubject, of which S. Paul ſpeaks, 


has no difficulty: but yet, on account of the im- 


portance of the matter, it muſt needs be explain- 


ed, or to ſpeak more r extcnlively pro- 
poſed. 

I would then divide this text into two parts; 
the firſt ſhould be the apoſtle's propoſition, and the 
ſecond, the reaſon, which he gives for it. His pro- 
poſition i is contained in theſe words, we have this 
treaſure in earthen veſſels. The reaſon, which he af- 
ſigns, is contained in the following words, that the 
excellence of the power may be of God, and not of us. 

In order to treat of the firſt properly, you muſt 
examine 1. what is the treaſure, and 2. how it is 
in earthen veſſels. 

This treaſure is the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which in Scripture 1s repreſented to us under va- 
rious images borrowed from human things. (6) 
Sometimes 1t 1s called a — the dayſpring from on 


a(6) The Goſpel is 3 


ed under various images. Some 


divines make a general divi- 
ſion of the theology of our 
Scriptures into two parts, the 
one they call demonſtrative, 


either air as of God, 
that he god, wiſe, holy, 
har: r 4eaj512p; as of God, 
thi: I ible, 'comprehen- 
ibi. ternal; &c. The 


othe; ert they name /ymbo- 
tical, as when heart, hands, 
eyes, &c. are attributed to 
God. This diſtinction is ve- 
ry juſt and proper, and a 
chriſtian miniſter, who attends 


cautiouſly to it, will eafily 
perceive, that the demonſtra- 


tive, or, as ſome call it, the 


high 


philoſophical part of Holy 
Scripture is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
the only part from which doc- 
trines, and arguments to ſup- 
port them, can be fairly 
drawn : the hmbolical part is 
deſigned chiefly, if not whol- 
ly, for zlluſtration; the firſt 
is addreſſed to the judgment, 
the laſt to the paſſions. Ut 
altius repetita oratione decla- 
remus ea, quæ de Deo ex Scrip- 
turis noſſe poſſumus, in- 
telligendum illud eſt, quod 
in nona epiſtola, quz eſt ad 


Titum, Dionyſius, et in com- 


Went ſuis Maximus, ex- 
plicant; et ex utroque Joan- 
nes Cypariſſiotus in prima de 
cade gopioſe diſſerit, theolo - 

giam 
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3 
lig viſiting us when we fat in the region and ſha- 
dow of death. Sometimes it is called Jie. Some- 
times a reſurrefion. Sometimes a net caſt into the 
ſea, Sometimes a ſeed, Here it is repreſented 
under the image of a zreaſure. 
1. On account of its worth and excellence; for 
what can- be ſo valuable as this goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt? &c. | | | 

2. Becauſe of its abundance ; for here are infi- 
nite riches, &c. 

3. For its truth and reality; for it is indeed a 
heavenly treaſure, which this world cannot afford, 
which grace only gives, and gives only to the 
elect. In this ſenſe the Goſpel in the parable is 
likened to treaſure hid in a field: and to a pearl of 
great price, &c. 

4. Treaſure, which cannot be poſſeſſed without 
joy, without jealouſy, without caution, &c. 

5. The apoſtle, in the preceding verſes, had 
called the Goſpel light, glory, and knowledge, 
the light (lays he) of the glorious Goſpel of Chriſt. (7) 
The light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jeſus Chriſt, (8) This treaſure then is a 
treaſure of light, a treaſure of glory, a treaſure of 
knowledge , and, what is more, of the light, the 
glory, and the knowledge of God. | 

6. The Goſpel may be conſidered, either as 
received and poſſeſſed by ſimple believers, or as 

It 


glam duplicem eſſe, unam Chriſt. Glorioſi evangelii. 
/ymbolicam, et myſticam, five Genitivus vim habet epithet, 
arcanam, alteram demonſtra- conſueto Hebraiſmo. | 
iam. Petadii Theol. dog- (8) Ev Tpogunw Inos he. 
nat. de Deo Deigue propriet. In facie Chriſti, i. e. in per- 
tom. 1, bib. 1. cap. 5. . . /ona Chriſti, Alludit ad fa- 
(7) Tov orig Te evayſenuy ciem Moſes velamine oper- 
Tr; JEng Tov fete. The light tam. 
er the glorious Goſpel of 
You, I. Z 


E 
it is depoſited in the hands of the minifters of the 
Goſpel. I own, it is worthy of being called a 
treaſure in both conſiderations, but moſt in the 
ſecond ; for this Goſpel 1s found in miniſters in a 
more tull and abundant meaſure than in others, (9) 
they have accumulated much more light, much 


SS 
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more knowledge. But if it be thus with ordina- 
ry miniſters, how much more does it deſerve to be 
called a zreaſure as the apoſtles poſſeſſed it ? 

The apoſtles had the Goſpel 1. In all its extent, 
not being 1gnorant of any of its myſteries, &c. 

2. In all its degrees, penetrating even to the 
bottom of divine myſteries, &c. 

3. In all its parity, without any mixture of er- 
ror. This zreaſure in them was, as it were, in a 
public Magazine ; or as the waters of a fountain 


are in its baſon, &c. 


7. Farther, the Goſpel is called a treaſure, in 
oppolition to the falſe treaſures of the earth, which 
are nothing in compariſon of this. If David 


faid of the revelation of the law, the judgments of 


(9) Minifters poſſeſs the Goſ 


gel in an abundant meaſure. 


An animated French writer 


very juſtly obſerves, however, 
that as the gifts of miniſ- 
ters are extremely diverſified, 


their knowledge, and, con- 


ſequently, their preaching 
will be ſo too. Some have 
what Solomon had, à large- 
neſs of heart, 1 Kings iv. 29. 
while others have narrow con- 
tracted fouls. The former, 
ſays he, by the grace of God, 
as by a kind of natural in- 
ſtint, will conceive noble 
ideas, each will revolve them 
in a liberal,, generous, mag- 


the 


nanimous mind, and will ut- 
ter them in a free unforced 
manner, as rivers in rich a- 
bundance flow from their 
fountains. The laſt, adds 
our writer, will take unwea- 
ried pains firſt to colle&, and 
then to impart a few low no- 
tions. Their ideas rather be- 
long to other men than to them- 
ſelves, and, when with great 
induſtry they have collected 
them into their own barren 
minds, they will diſtil them 
on their hearers drop by 
drop.” Du Farry Sentim. 
fur le Minifter Evangeliquty 
chap. vii. 


( 98 
the Lord are more defirable than gold, yea than fine 
gold, what would he have ſaid of the myſteries of 
the Goſpel, had he lived under a revelation of 


them? (1) 


8. This treaſure was once hid in God's decrees: 
but now it is a treaſure ſet forth and diſplayed in the 
Goſpel ; for which reaſon S, Paul ſpeaking of the 
Goſpel ſays, In it are hidden treaſures of wiſdom and 
knowledge : as if he had ſaid, thoſe treaſures, which 
were formerly hid in God, are now revealed in 


the Goſpel. 


In the ſame ſenſe he ſaid, he myſte- 


ry hid from ages and from generations is now made 
manifeſt to the ſaints. Col. 


(1) Hat would David have 
faid of the myſteries of the Goj- 
e! The goſpel is certainly 
an ineſtimable treaſure, and 
they, who have beſt under- 
ſtood it, have given up pro- 
perty, liberty, and life itſelf 
rather than renounce it. A 
firm belief of its principles, 
and à cloſe attachment to its 
precepts, are the beſt evi- 
dences of our regard for it. 
Many chriſtians, however, 
it muſt be allowed, have not 
entered into the ſpirit of this 
true and holy religion: but 
have expreſſed their reſpect 
for the Goſpel by ignorant 
and ſuperſtitious, and ſome- 
times by tyrannical and bloody 
practices. A learned writer 
obſerves, that „ ſome have 
expreſſed their regard for the 
Goſpel by kiſſing and croſſ- 
ing the book—others by a- 
dorning it with ſilver, gold, 
and precious ſtones—ſome 
have placed it in a conſpicu- 
ous part of a church—others 
| Z 2 


1.-26, (2) 5 
ut 


have elevated it on a tribunal 
in a court of judicature— 
Kings have laid afide thcir 
robes, and performed the of- 
fice of deacons by reading it 
in divine ſervice—whole con- 
gregations riſe in ſome places, 
and ſtand while it is read 
and formerly, it was the cuſ- 
tom for the knights in Poland 


to draw their ſwords, when 


the officiating prieſt began to 
read the Goſpel, and to ſheath 
them again, as ſoon as he 
had finiſhed the leſſon. This 
was expreſſive of their deſign. 
to ſupport chriſtianity by the 
ſword.” Whatinſpired men. 
would have thought of the 
firſt expreſſions of reſpect, I 
will not pretend to determine: 
but the laſt, I think, they 
would have conſidered as an 
offence to God, and an inſult 
on the reaſon of mankind. 
Joannis Ciampini vet. Moni- 

ment. par. i. cap. 16. 
(2) S. Paul ſays, In it are 
hid all the treaſuxes of wiſdom. 
. Col. 
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But zh:s treaſure (ſays the apoſtle) is in us, as 
in earthen veſſels. You may introduce this article 
by obſerving the uſe of Gideon's pitchers and 
lamps; and you may farther obſerve, that, when 


Col. ii. 3. Our tranſlation 
reads in whom, that is, in 
Chriſt : but it ſhould be ren- 
dered, fay ſome, in wwhich, 
in which my/tery of God, and 
of the Father, and of Chriſt, 
are hid all the treaſures, &c. 
Some commentators take 
the paſſage in the firſt ſenſe. 
Cornelius a Lapide, after 
Chryſoſtom, ſuppoſes, that 


the paſſage oppoſes the G 


tics; as if S. Paul had ſaid, All 
uſeful knowledge is to be de- 


rived not from Simon, nor 


from the Gne/tics, nor from 
the angels, with whom they 


pretend toconverſe; but from 


Chrift. Corn. a Lap. in loc. 
Eraſmus, and others, take 
it in the laſt ſenſe, as if S. 
Paul had ſaid, All uſeful 
knowledge is contained in the 
Go/pel, although it be a myſ- 
tery to you ; and can neither 
be derived from pagan phbiloſo- 
phers, nor from Feauich teach- 
ers of the law, nor from hee, 
who pretend to converſe with 
angels. Era/mas in loc. 
Some have been ſo weak as 
to affirm, from this, and fi- 
milar paſſages, that the Scrip- 
tures contain al! human know- 
ledge, and accordingly they 
have appealed to them to ge- 


the 


cide queſtions in philoſophy, 
Nothing can be more abſurd, 
Others, with great propriety, 
have written diſſertations on 
various ſubjects of natural 
hiſtory, as they are occaſion- 
ally mentioned in the Bible. 
Thus Bechart has written on 
the animals; Urfin on the trees, 
herbs, and plants; Spencer, 
and many others, on the pre- 
cious tones ;, Bartholinus on the 
diſeaſes, mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. The chronology, the 
geography, the poetry, the 
literature of the Biblical writ- 
ers, have been diſcuſſed by 
various authors in almoſt all 
our communities, with great 
profit and ſucceſs; and, al- 
though the knowledge of theſe 
articles contributes nothing to 
ſalvation, and is no part of 
religion, yet, it muſt be own- 
ed, the acquiſition of it is at- 
tended with great, and pleaſ- 
ing advantages. 

Treaſures of wWiſdom, a ve- 
ry natural image, in common 
uſe. Nemo apud deum ſer- 
vus eſt, nemo dominus. Ne- 
mo deo pauper eſt niſi qui 
juſtitia indiget: nemo dive, 
niſi qui virtutibus plenus. 
Lactant. de juſtit. l. v. c. 15, 
Div. inſt. 


The ranſom was paid down; the fund of heav'n, 
Heaven's inexhauſtible, exhauſted fund, ; 
Amazing, and amaz'd, pour'd forth the price, 


All price beyond: tho' curious to compute, 


Arch · 
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the Lord committed the diſpenſation of his word - 
to angels, he put it into precious veſſels ; when he 


was pleaſed immediately to reveal it himelf, either 


in viſions, dreams, or familiar interviews with his 
ſaints, it was in its ſource without veſſels; when 
he declared himſelf by the ſun, moon, and ſtarry 
heavens, the treaſure was indeed in veſſels, but in 
veſſels grand and glorious: for which reaſon, when 
David, in the xix Pſalm, ſaid, The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, he diſplayed at the ſame 
time, the grandeur of the heavens, and particu- 


Archangels fail'd to caſt the mighty /um : 


Its value vaſt ungraſp'd by minds create, 


larly of the ſun. (3) When God committed his 


word 


For ever hides, and glows in, the Supreme, 


. - Man all immortal hail ; 
Hail, heav*n ! all-laviſh of ſtrange gig to man! 
Thine all the glory; man's the boundleſs bliſs. 


(3) The heavens declare the 
glory of Ged. Que les im- 
pies qui ſe piquent de ſuperio- 
rite d'eſprit et de raiſon, ſont 
mepriſables, o mon Dieu, de 
ne pas reconnoitre votre gloire, 
votre grandeur, et votre ſa- 
geſſe dans la ſtructure magni- 
fique des cieux et des aſtres 
ſuſpendus ſur nos tetes ! ils 
ſont frappes de la gloire des 
princes et des conquerans qui 
ſubjuguent les peuples et fon- 
dent des empires; et ils ne 
ſentent pas la toute- puiſſance 
de votre main, qui ſeule a pd 
jetter les fondemens de Puni- 
vers. Ils admirent Pinduſtrie 
et Pexcellence d*un ouvrier 
qui aelevè des palais ſuperbes, 
que le tems va degrader et 
detruire; et ils font honneur 


Night Thoughts, N. 4. 
au haſard de la magnificence 
des cieux - - La grand legon 
o mon Dieu, que le ciel et le 
ſoleil ſur-tout devoit donner 
aux hommes, c'eſt la regula- 
rite dans la courſe que vous 
lui avez marquee. - - On 
a adore cette tente ſuperbe, od 
1] ſemble que vous avez etabli 
votre demeure et cache votre 
majeſte, et on n'a pas com- 
pris qu'en obèiſſant a vos or- 
dres par Puniformite conſtan- 
te de ſa carriere, il croit aux 
hommes que tout leur gran- 
deur conſiſte à remplir leur 
deſtination, et a ne jamais 
s ecarter de la voie que vous 
leur avez tracee en les tirant 
du neant. Magillon Paraphr. 
du ſeaume, xix. 
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1 
word to Moſes and the prophets, he might be ſaid 
to put the treaſure into veſſels of iron and braſs : 
but when he committed it to the apoſtles, (4) it 
was put, properly ſpeaking, into veſſels of earth. 


(4) God committed his word 
fo apoſtles. The word apoſtle 
ſignifies ſimply meſſenger. It 
was in uſe among the Greeks 
before the time of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Herodot. lib. i. cap. 21. It 
was alſo in uſe among the 
Fewws, and Jewiſh apoſtles 
were afliſtants to the high 
prieſts in diſcuſſing queſ- 
tions of the law. They were 
ſometimes employed in in- 
ſpecting the ſynagogues, in 
regulating the prieſts and Le- 
vites, and in reforming the 
morals of the common people. 
The Jews continued to employ 
men, whom they called apoſ- 
tles, in their religious aftairs 
till the times of the Empe- 
rors Arcadius and Honorius ; 
in quorum reſcripto de iiſdem 
habetur mentio, quod mitte- 
rentur ab eorum patriarcha 
certo tempore ad exigendum 
aurum et argentum a ſingulis 
ſynagogis, exactamque ſum- 
mam ad eundem reportarent. 
Vid. Barronii Annales, an. 32. 

Beſide the twelve apoſtles 
appointed by Jeſus Chriſt, 
there were, in the primitive 
churches, apoſtles or meſſen- 
gers of their own appointing, 
whorepreſented theſe churches 
and tranſacted their diſtant 
affairs. Habebant eccleſiæ, 
præter illos, primarii nomi- 


nis, Chriſti apoſtolos, ipſæ 


You 


quoque /uos, quos itidem ap- 
pellabant apoſtolos, propte- 
rea, ut videtur, quod uncii 
vulgo mitterentur, ut repræ- 
ſentarent, a quibus mitterent- 
ur, ecclefias. Hi apoſtoli ap- 
pellantur &7050A0kb EXXKATTIuN, 
2 Cor. viii. 23. Ita Epa- 
phroditus Philippenſium erat 
.apoſtolus. Phil. u. 25. Dod- 
welli Difjertat. Cyprian. Diſ. 
vi. 17. 

The name apoſtle was not 
only given to Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf, Heb. iii. 1. to John 
Baptiſt by Tertullian; to the 
ſeventy diſciples ; to the diſ- 
ciples of the apoſtles; to the 
meſtengers of the churches ; 
and to thoſe, who propagated 
the Goſpel Jong atter the pri- 
mitive age: (See Blondell. de 
Epiſcop. Petav. de Hierarch. 
&C.) but it was even given to 
women, » aToroaog, five apoſ- 
tola in fæminino dicitur 8. 
Thecla apud Grabium, Spici- 
leg. tom. i. et ſimiliter aliæ 
mulieres ſanctæ apud, Front. 
Ducæ um in not. ad Chryſoſt. 
rom. 1. 

Generally ſpeaking, apoſ- 
tles were extraordinary officers, 
either appointed pro tempore, 
or for life, to itinerant la- 
bours, and not confined to 
any one place, See Salmas. 
ae Epiſc. 
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You may here compare the different ways, in. 
which 1t has pleaſed God to reveal his word to 
men. 1. By himſelf, and by his ſon; 2. by the 
angels, and by the heavens ; 3. by Moſes, and by 
che prophets ; and 4. by the apoſtles ; with Nebu- 
chadnezzar's ſtatue, the head of which was of 
201d, the breaſt and arms of filver, the belly and 
thighs of braſs, the legs of iron, and the feet 
partly iron, and partly clay; for in God, and in 
Jeſus Chriſt his ſon, the /reaſure of the word was 
moſt pure and precious; in angels it was as in 
veſſels of ſilver; in the heavens as in veſſels of 
braſs, (as it is ſaid, the heavens areas a (5) molten look- 
ing glaſs.) in Moſes, and the prophets as in a veſ- 
ie] of iron; and in the apoſtles, who are as the 


feet of the ſtatue, as in veſſels of earth. (6) 


(5) Heavens as a molten look- 
ing-glaſs. Job, xxxvii. 18. 
« We tranſlate the Hebrew 
word maroth looking-glaſſes ; 
becauſe now ſuch things are 
commonly made of glaſs but 
anciently of poliſhed bra/s, 
which were looked upon as 
far better than filver, for that 
made a weaker reflection, as 
Vitruvius informs us. 1. vii. 
cap. 3- The belt of theſe 
/pecula were among the Ro- 
mans, made at Brunduſium, 
of brats and tin mixed toge- 
ther, as Pliuy tells us, I. xxxiii. 
9. XXxiv. 17.” Biſhop Pa- 
irick on Ex. xxxviii. 

Of theſe mirrors Moſes 
made the laver of braſs for 
the uſe of the prieſts, Exod. 
*Xxviii. 8, They were pre- 


ſented by the women, and 
chis circumſtance proves, that 


The 


the Jews excelled in the arts 
in their worſt times, whence a 
probability ariſes, that in their 
flouriſhing periods, they were 
not inferior. to other nations 
in works of art. | 

(6) This compariſon, of the 
various revelations, which 1t 
has pleaſed God to make of 
himſelf, with Nebuchadnez- 
zar's image, ſeems very far- 
fetched. Partiality for Mr. 
Claude cannot prevent our 
ſeeing, that he was allured 
into it merely by an agreement 
of ſounds. However, it 1s 
but /ap/us lingue ; for, in ge- 
neral, no man was more a- 
verſe to every thing unnatu- 
ral and far-fetched than Mr. 
Claude. Had he been prov- 
ing any article of our belief, 
he would have been the laft 
man to have mentioned ſuch 


Fl thing 


(as ) 


The apoſtles are 1. veſſels, not authors of the 
Goſpel, nor founders of the benefits of it : but 
fimple inſtruments : veſſels which contain the trea- 
fure : but do not give it its value; for the excel- 
lence of the Goſpel is not derived from their dig- 
nity, we do not believe it on their account : on 
the contrary, 1t 1s the treaſure, which they con- 


tain, that gives them authority and value. (7) 

2. Earthen veſſels. 1. For the meanneſs of their 
conditions, they were poor ſinful men. S. Paul 
himſelf a tent-maker, intoxicated with ſelf. love, 


a perſecutor, &c. (8) 


a thing, but he is zllauſtrating 
a matter, the truth of which 
is not diſputed ; if it be par- 
donable to be unguarded any 
where, it is in zlluſtrating un- 
controverted points. Amidſt 
the many beauties, with which 
our author preſents us, this 
little defect diminiſhes and 
diſappears. 
(7) The apoſtles are not authors 
of the Goſpel : but inſtruments 
ouly, How beautifully does 
8. John expreſs this? Of HIS 
FULNESS have all we receiv- 
ed grace FOR THE PROMUL- 
GATION of grace. John 1. 
16. Accepimus GRATIAM 
PRO GRATIA PROPAGANDA, 
1. e. gratiam apoſtolatus, ut 
gratiam propagemus in aliis. 
Als fnem deſignare frequentiſ- 
fime nemonon novit. Light- 
foot Horæ Hebraice in Evang. 
Joannis. 


2. Earthen 


This ſenſe offers no violence 
either to the /iteral meaning of 
the words, or to the /cope of 
the place: nor is it a ſenſe im- 
poſed to ſerve a doctrinal /y/- 
tem. Of all the expoſitions of 
this phraſe, grace for grace, and 
they are many, this ſeems the 
moſt eligible . Suicer (in the- 
ſ/auro.) has collected the va- 
rious meanings, that are af- 
fixed toit. Some explain it 
by a ſimilar paſſage in the He- 
lena of Euripides, v. 1250, 
pig als Xapilo; Olo, Let be- 
neſit come for benefit. Le Clerc 
calls the firſt X&pis the Goſpel, 
and the laſt our gratitude for 


it: but many of his criticiſms 


are forced into the ſervice of 
his creed, and this I think 1s 
one example. See his Supple- 
ment to Hammond, in loc. 

(8) The apoſtles avere poor 


MEAN Men. 


Omnibus obſcurum genus, et ſine luce penates, 
Atque humilis fortuna, nec aſtu prædita vita. 


Ut genus indecores pene omnis ſic quoque noſtra 


Nomina 
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2. Earthen veſſels for the affifions, to which 
they were ſubject. They were expoſed to all 


There are 7wo grand errors 
derived by many from the 
condition of the apoſtles, The 
firt is an inference drawn 
from their condition before 
their call to apoſtleſhip. 'The 
apoſtles, ſay ſome, were ig- 
norant illiterate men, yet they 
were preferred before wiſer 
men by Jeſus Chriſt, and 
were ſent by him to lay 
the foundations. of chriſtian 
churches; hence we infer, that, 
if ignorance be not a quali- 
fication, it is, however, no 
diſqualification for the miniſ- 
terial office. Theſe reaſoners 
miſtake the calling of the a- 
poſtles zo diſcipleſbip, for their 
miſſion to preach. They were, 
indeed, groſly ignorant at the 
firſt period: but they were 
well qualified at the /aft ; and, 
beſide ordinary inſtruction 
under the miniſtry, and in 
the company of Jeſus, they 
were furniſhed with extraor- 
dinary powers to prove their 
miſſion, What are the ne- 
ceſſary, eſſential, literary 
qualifications of a chriſtian 
miniſter, is a very vague queſ- 
tion; and, before any an- 
ſwer is given, it ſhould be en- 
quired, What are the literary 


abilities of the people, whoſe 


miniſter he is required to be ? 

Is he to be the miniſter of a 

learned body of men? He 
Yori. L 


Nomina dura vides, inſueta atque aſpera dictu: 
Haud facies ſola eſt, impexis horrida barbis. 


ſorts 


Vide Chriftiad. lib. 4. 
ought to be a profound ſcho- 
lar. Is he to be the paſtor of 
a ſmall illiterate flock ? He 
need not have much learn- 
ing to be well qualified to 
teach them. Alas! a deep 
penetration, an acute habit 
of cloſe reaſoning, and a po- 


lite ſtyle, would render a man 


unintelligible to ſuch hear- 
ers. They, like S. Paul's 
companions, would /ze the 
light : but they would not an- 
derſtand the voice, that ſpake 
to them. No argument, how- 
ever, can be drawn from any 
of theſe conceſſions in favour 
of preferring an unlearned 
miniſtry. | 

The other error 1s that of 
the church of Rome, and is 


taken from the condition of 


the apoſtles (or rather from 
the condition of. one apoſtle, 
Peter.) after their miſſion, 


«© Apoſtoli eccleſiæ per to- 


tum terrarum orbem princi- 
pes eſſent. - Huic (i. e. 
Petro.) enim qui ſucceſſere 
Romani pontifices jus in uni- 
verſam, quaqua patet, eccle- 
ſiam, ac plenitudinem poteſta- 
tis ſunt conſecuti. Petavii 


de Eccl. Hierarch. lib. iv. cap. 


7. % 3. 
The proteſtant churches re- 
quire three things on this ar- 


ticle of the catholic divines. 


1. To prove, that S. Peter, 
A 2 | or 
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ſorts of accidents; to accidents of zaturè as other 
men; to calamities which belonged to their . 
ice, as perſecutions, priſons, baniſhments, &c. 


or any of the apoſtles, exer- 


ciſed ſuch a dominion as they 


Plead for. This they can ne- 
ver do. 

2. To make it appear that 
the reigning pope is the legal 
fucceſſor of S. Peter. This 
article is equally difficult to 
the catholics. They cannot 
prove that S. Peter was Biſhop 
© Rome—they cannot make 
out a legal exerciſe of epiſco- 
pal functions without a volun- 
tary eleckion of the people they 
cannot even make out a clear 
ſucceſſion in their ozvn away, 
on account of their anti-popes, 
want of hiftorical materials, 
&C. &C. | 

3. They are required to 
prove, that Te/us Chriſt bus 
directed any of the fuccefjors of 
the apoſtles toexercife ſuch pou 
'er, as they exerciſed. The a- 
poſtles were endued with ex- 
traordinary gifts, and em- 
ployed in extraordinary works; 
when the firſt ceaſed the laſt 
ended alſo. - 

When the popiſh writers 
ey, <© Jeſus Chriſt was the 
krit pope, and held his ponti- 
fcate 33 years, and almoſt 3 
months—Peter was Chriſt's 
vicar, ſecond pontiꝶ of Rome, 
and held the fee 25 years 
Jeſus Chriſt appointed the bi- 
mop of Rome for the time 
being to ſucceed Peter, and 


Linus was the third pepe. 


church. 


3. Earthen 


When they fay ſuch things 
they deſerve pity for their ig- 
norance and abſurdity : but 
when they go farther, and 
make their pretended ſucceſ- 
ſton a plea for their doctrine 
and worſhip, they merit the 


ſevereſt cenſure. Thus ont 


of their hiſtorians, “Sancti 
patres hanc unam, cæteris ec- 
cleſiis poſthabitis, in Romana 
ecclefia pontificum incorrup- 
tam ſucceſſionem tanti fece- 


runt, ut eo velut fortiſſimo 
demonſtrationis genere ad ve- 


ram tum doctrinam, tum reli- 
gionem probandam, uſi fue- 
rint.” Platinæ Hiſt. de vit. 
Pontif. Rom. Prefat. 

Some proteſtant writers have 
had the courage to attempt to 


make out a regular canonical 


ſucceſſion in favour of their 


own miniſtry, and thereby to 


prove the purity of their 
One of this clals 
calls the © canonical ſucceſ- 


ſion of the Engliſh miniſtry 


præcipuam reformationis noſ- 
tre gleriam, the eblep $9 of 
our reformation. e pa- 
piſts, adds this violent Epiſco- 
palian, account our clergy 
Ie, and call the whole or- 
der a royal, and a parliamenta- 


77 priefthood : while ſchiſma- 


tics call us poi and antichri/- 
tian miniſters ;?? a melancho- 
Iy affair indeed! The church 
of England is crucified be- 


tween 


S > wo — <©@OD 
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3. Earthen veſſels in regard to their own infir mi- 
ties, S. Peter's diſſimulation, (which Paul reprov- 
ed to his face.) his raſbneſs in diſſuading Chriſt 
from dying, Which drew on him that reproof, in 
which Chriſt called him Satan; his fupor on mount 
Tabor; his fall in the high-prieſt's palace; the 
unbelief of I homas; the contenticou between Paul 
and Barnabas; the ſpirit of authoritative pride, 
which made them diſpute who ſhould be the great- 
eſt; their ſpirit of revenge againſt the Samaritans, 
on whom they would have made fire deſcend from 
heaven, &c. all theſe infirmities proved their brit- 
tleneſs and frailty. 

You may allo remark the wwi/dom of the apoſ- 
tles, When they were contemned for their mean- 
eſs, they exalted themſelves by their treaſure, and 
called themſelves ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt, am- 
batladors of God, &c. they magnified their office, 
(as S. Paul ſpeaks:) on proper occaſions : but, 
when the excellence of their miniſtry was likely 
to make them overvalued, they humbled, and as 
it were annihilated themſelves, calling themſelves 
earthen veſſels, When Paul and Barnabas were 
driven from Iconium, and fled to Lyſtra, to ibry 

| | the 


tween theſe two thieves, and 
both vilify her; like Iſſachar, 
ſhe couches down between the 
two burdens, that papiſts and 
ſchiſmatics lay on her; like 
8. Paul's veſſel, ſhe is fallen 
into a place where two ſeas 
meet, and is broken with the 
violence of the waves,” Tra- 
gical outcries! But what 
brought you into theſe ſad 
circumſtances ? Your attempt 
to make out a canonical ſuc- 


ceſſion. This chief glory of 


your reformation, reſembles 


the glory of a groom, who can 
make out the genealogy of his 
horſe. All may be true, and 


yet you may not be worth 


keeping. S. Paul, who aſ- 
certains what approve men 
miniſters of Chrift, never 
thought to enter this article : 
By pareneſs, by knowledge, by 
long-ſuffering, by kindneſs, by 
the Holy Ghoſt, by love unfeign- 
ed, by the word of truth, by 
the armour of righteouſneſs, 
Xe. Fuller. Can. Suc. Min, 
Eccl. Angl. vindic. 
A à 2 
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the glory of their miniſtry they wrought a mira. 
cle : but when the people took them for gods, 
they tore their garments, and cried, we are men. 
Proceed now to the ſecond part of the text, and 
examine two things. 1. The excellence of the 
power of the Goſpel. 2. The deſign of God in 
putting ſuch a treaſure into earthen veſſels, that 
the excellence of that power might be of him and 
not of men. „ © 

1. The excellence of this power is, 1. the happy 
ſucceſs of the Goſpel in the converſion of men, 
which may be repreſented as a victorious and 
triumphant power, and even as an excelling, that 
is, a prevailing and almighty energy. Here 
you may remark the extenſive ſucceſs of the Gol- 
pel, and how, in a very little time, the whole 
earth was filled with chriſtian converts. You 
may add the difficulties, which the Goſpel ſur- 
mounted; it roſe above obſtacles within, the na- 
rural corruption of men, prejudices of birth 
and education, love of falſe religions, &c. ob- 
ſtacles without, contradictions of philoſophers, 
perſecutions of Jews, calumnies on the Goſ- 
pel and its miniſters, perſecutions of kings and 
magiſtrates, &c. obſtacles in the Goſpel 11/elf, 
which exhibited one, who was crucified, fooliſhneſs 
to the Greeks, and a ſlumbling-block to the Jews, 
Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, con- 
verſions abounded in every place. | | 
3. The excellence of this power conſiſts in that 
admirable and divine virtue, which is in the doctrine of 
the Goſpel, to humble man, to comfort, inſtruct, 
exhilarate, and embolden him, to fill him with 
faith and hope, to change and ſanctity him, and, 
in one word, to convert and transform him into 
%% 55 
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4. The excellence of this power conſiſts in the 
miracles, which accompanied the preaching of the 
apoſtles. Theſe miracles were great and worthy 
of all admiration. They healed the ſick, they 
raiſed the dead, they foretold future events, &c. 

5. The excellence of this power conſiſts in the er- 
gy of the Holy Ghoſt, which accompanied the preach- 
ing of the Goſpel. He was a ſpirit of illumina- 
tion, a ſpirit of patience, a ſpirit of peace, &c. 
and even with extraordinary gifts did he accompa- 
ny the word, with the gift of tongues, &c. (9) 

Having explained the excellence of this power, 


go on to ſhew the end, that God propoſed, which 


was, that his power might appear to be of him, and 
not of men; for this reaſon did he put this treaſure 
into earthen veſſels. S. Paul's reaſoning proceeds 
upon this principle; that men are inclined to aſ- 
cribe to ſecond cauſes, effects, which belong only 
to the firſt cauſe, Whenever we ſee any great 
event, which dazzles us, inſtead of elevating our 


thoughts to God, and giving him the glory, we 


meanly 


(9) The excellence of the goſ= turaliſin and love of dominion 
pel conſiſts in its oaun intrinſic over conſciences. I he firſt in- 
truth and purity; it was pow- troduces viſions, dreams, re- 


erfully accompanied with aui ra- 
cles, it was impreſſed by the he- 
ly ſpirit on the minds and hearts 
of men, and it iſſued in their 
Jantification., No aſſiſtance 
was derived from pompous ce- 
remonies, nor from penai ſanc- 
tions, nor was there any men- 
tion of oaths, ſubſcriptions, 
fines, impriſonments, or 
death. A foreign profeſſor 
of divinity derives all the er- 
rors, that have debaſed chriſ- 
Uanity, from three ſources, 


which he calls ent lufiaſin— na- 


velations, myſtic divinity, &c. 
The ſecond produces Aria- 
niſm, Socinianiſm, Arminia- 
niſm, &c. The third brings 
forth the whole farrago of po- 
pery. Againſt all theſe the 
{mall ſtill voice of the Goſpel 
pleads ; againſt theſe it hag 
pleaded with ſucceſs in all 
ages ; and over all theſe, we 
humbly hope, it will gain a 
final victory. Leydeckeri Ve- 
ritas Evangel. Triumphans, 
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meanly ſink into creature. attachments, as if the 
event were to be aſcribed to inſtruments. This 
appears, 

1. By the example of the heathens, who, ſecing 
the marvels of nature, worſhipped and ſerved the 
creature more than the Creator, with which S. Paul 
reproaches them. Beholding the fun, and the aſ- 
toniſhing effects, which it produced in the world, 
they role no higher, they took it for a god, not 
conſidering that it was only a ſervant, and an image 
of God the inviſible ſun. 

2. This appears by the Lycaonians, of whom we 
juſt now ſpoke, who, ſeeing Paul and Barnabas 
work a miracle, would fain have ſacrificed to them 
as to gods, not conſidering that they were only 
inſtruments of the infinite power, which reigns in 
the world. | | 

3. This appears ſtill farther by the example of 
the ZFews, who, although they were inſtructed in 
the knowledge of the true God, yet when they 
{aw Peter and John reſtore a cripple, crowded 
about them, and obliged thoſe apoſtles to ſay to 
them, Je men of Iſrael, why marvel ye at this? or 
why lock ye ſo earneſtly on us, as though by our own 
Power or bolineſs we had made this man to walk? 

4. This appears even by the example of S. 
John, who, all apoſtle as he was, ſuffered himſelf 
to be ſurprized by this imprudent inclination. So 
natural is it to all mankind ! (1) Being qty 

WII 


(1) Arn inclination to idola- ſays a good writer on this ſub- 
try is natural to all mankind. ject, is either metaphorical or 
Tf idolatry confilt in a trans- proper. By metaphorical ido- 
ferring of that confidence, latry, I mean that inordinate 
love, fear, hope, and honour love of riches, honours, and 
to creatures, which are due to bodily pleaſures, whereby the 
God alone, I fear, our au- paſſions and appetites of men 
thor has too much reaſon for are made ſuperior to the will 
his aſſertion, ** Idolatry, of God, man, by ſo doing, 

making 


S a @& << Gs 


ſayin 


E ) 
with the glory of the angel, who talked with him, 


he fell proſtrate before him, and would have ador- 
ed him, had not the angel corrected his folly by 


g, See thou do it not; for 1 am thy fdlow-ſer- 


vant, wworfoip God. o | - 
And, after all theſe ſad examples, we ſtill ſee 
the {ame ſpirit of 1dolatry in the church of Rome; 


(2) for thence proceed the adorations of relics, 


making as it were a god of 
himſelf, and his ſenſual tem- 
ber. The covetous man wor- 
Mippeth Mammon. The am- 
bitious offers himſelf a ſacrifice 
to honour. The glatten makes 
his belly his god. The un- 
late man owneth nothing ſo 
divine as his harlot. - - Now 
this exceſſive value of the 
things of this world is a very 
high and impious preſump- 
tion: but becauſe it ſetteth 
not up Mammon or the appe- 
tite as a god, or an object of 
religious worſhip, therefore I 
call it metaphorical, and not 
proper idolatry. | 
Proper idolatry is by many 
ſuppoſed a matter of nice and 
Cillicuit ſpeculation; and yet 
the holy writers do every 
where reprove the people for 
this fin, ſuppoſing its nature to 
be commonly underſtood. 
This idolatry, ſaith Cyprian, 
conſiſts in giving the divine 
honour to another. - - The 
objects, or idols, of that ho- 
nour, which is given from 
God, are either perſonal, in- 
ternal, or external. By per- 
ſoravobjects, I mean, the ido- 
/aters themſelves, who be- 


ſaints, 


come their own ſtatues -- 
Internal objects are falſe ideas, 
which are ſet up in the fancy, 
inſtead of God. He, Who 
fancieth God under the idea 
of light, or flame, or ex- 
tenſion of matter, is guilty of 
this kind of idolatry, only 
here, the ſcene being internal 
in the fancy, the ſcandal of the 
fin is thereby abated. The 
catalogue of external objects 
is a kind of inventory of na- 
ture. Idolaters have wor- 
ſhipped univerſal nature, the 
ſoul of the world, angels, 
ſouls of departed men, ſun, 
ſtars, &c. In giving the ho- 
nour of God, ſupreme or ſub- 


ordinate, to any other thing, 


be it internal idea, or perſo- 
nal principle, or outward ob- 
ject, with reſpect to any ſup- 
poſed, inherent, divine power, 
original or derived, or to any 
external relation, by internal 
worſhip, and by the external 


ſigns of it, or by either of 
them, confiſteth the notion of 


idolatry.” Teri/9n on Idolatry. 
chap. ii. 

(2) Wejten ſpirit of idola- 
try in the church of Rome. 
Moſt proteſtants tax the Ro- 

man 


( 186: 3 
ſaints, angels, and I know not how many other 
ſuperſtitions, which attach them to creatures, 


man church with idolatry :. 


but the Roman catholics de- 
ny the charge. The doctrine 
of a community, we own, 
ought not to be taken from 
the writings of individuals 
in that community: but from 
public, profeſſed articles of 
faith, and from allowed ſer- 
vice- books; from theſe, how- 
ever, evidence enough may 
be taken to make good the 
charge. Thomas Aguinas 
thought, images were to be 
worſhipped with ſuch honours 
as the objects, which they re- 
preſented, merited. Accord- 
ing to him, an image of je- 
ſus Chriſt deſerved the ſame 
adoration, that Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf claimed. Other ſchool- 
men, among whom were Du- 
rand, Robert Holcot, Gabriel 
Biel, and others, denied this 
kind of adoration to images. 
See Caſſandri Conſult. de Imag. 

Although the Roman cler- 
gy differ about the kind of 
adoration due to images, and 
although the whole church 
denies the charge of 1dolatry: 
yet, all allow, the worſhip- 
ping of images, and ſaints, 
and angels, 1s the profeſſed 
practice of the church of Rome. 
They endeavour to juſtify the 
worſhip, and to deny the 1do- 
latry of it, by diſtinguiſhing 
ſubordinate from ſupreme 
worſhip, the one they call Ja- 
tria, the other dulia : but this 
diſtinction, as numbers of pro- 


ima- 


teſtants have proved, is vain, 
futile, and nugatory, «© f 
will not put the queſtion, ſays 
Monſ. Claude, whether the 
diſtinction be good or bad, it 
1s ſufficient to ſay, it has the 
11] fate to fall in with that, 
which the ancient heathens 
uſed, for the defence of thoſe 
adorations, which they paid 
to their genii, to their heroes, 
to their demi, and inferior 
gods.“ Mon/. Claude s Defence 
of the Reformation, part 1. ch. 
3. J 7+ 

One of our beſt writers on 
this ſubject has proved, that 
idolatry is the main character 
of that apoſtacy, which 8. 
Paul foretold; 1 Tim. iv. 1. 2. 
that pagan- idolatry could 
not be intended by the apoſ- 
tle that the apoſtacy con- 
ſiſted in introducing /e doc- 
trine of demon — that in the 
pagan theology demons were 
a middle ſort of beings be- 
tween the ſovereign gods and 
mortal men—that the manner 
of worſhipping demons, and 
of retaining their preſence, 
was by conſecrated images and 
pillars—that theſe doctrines 
concerning demons were re- 


vived, and are re-aſſembled 


in the church ef Rome that 
praying to ſaints as media- 
tors, and agents for us with 
God, is idelatry. Mede's 4- 
poſtacy of the latter Times. See 
Teniſon's x. xi. xii. chaj ters au 
Idolatty. 


1 
imagining that by their means they receive ſome 
particular bleſſing. | 

God, then, in order to ſtem this torrent, and to 
preclude, ſuch an abuſe of his apoſtles, leſt men 
ſhould attribute the marvellous effects of the goſ- 
pel-doctrine to them, was pleaſed to attemper the. 
honour which he put upon them by employing 
them to convert mankind, with the meanneſs and 
frailty of their condition. He ſuffered them to 
appear earthen veſſels, as they really were, in order 
that their duſt and aſhes, their weakneſſes and im- 
perfections, might ſerve for a corrective, or a coun- 
terpoiſe to the glory of ſuch a great and admira- 
ble miniſtry. 

Moreover, it is certain, their meanneſs very 
much contributed to diſplay the glory of the divine 
power in the work of the Goſpel, and fully to 
convince mankind, that the power was only of 
God. Never does God appear more conſpicuous, 
than when he uſes inſtruments, which have no pro- 
portion to the work, that they perform. Never 
did the divine power appear more glorious, than 
when 1t abaſed the pride of Pharaoh and all 
Egypt by the ſimple rod of Moſes. Had the Lord 
employed armies, however wonderful the ſucceſs 
had been, human power would have diminiſhed 
the divine ſplendor. Never did this power 
of God appear more than in the ruin of Jericho, 
the walls of which fell at the bare ſound of 
Joſhua's ram's-horns. Apply to this the words 
of Monſ. Cappel in his Theſes, (3) Never did the 

power 


(3) De origine Scripture, ſapientia mundi ftultitia eſt 
Theſi 29, ſub finem. apud Deum, vera ſtultitia 

Stultam fecit Deus ſapientiam mundi quam longe eſt a Deo? 
bujus mundi. Si ſapientiam, Aug. tom. v. ſerm. 240. de re- 
quanto magis fultitiam Si ſurrect. 

Vol. I B b 
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power of Jeſus Chriſt appeay more, than when he 


ſubjugated principalities and powers, and triumph- 
ed over them by the miniſtry of the croſs.” The 


triumphs of the Goſpel are the ſame 
tax-gatherers, tent-makers,[19nozapt ind 


Sinners, 
illiterate 


people, (4) without letters, without arms, with- 


(4) The apotles were igno- 
rant and illiterate, Although, 
we allow, the apoſtles were 
zHliterate, yet we do not grant, 
they were ignorant men: on 
the contrary, we affirm, they 
were men of fine natural abi- 
lities, which, had they been 
cultivated in early life, would 
have been without inſpiration 
equal to thoſe of any of their 
contemporaries. The primitive 
chriſtians were all taxed with 
ignorance by their enemies. 
Maxime indoctis, impolitis, 
rudibus, agreſtibus, quibus 
non eſt datum intelligere civi- 
lia, multo magis denegatum eſt 
diſſerere divina. Minucii Fel. 
Ap. 

A good writer gives a very 
rational account of this matter. 
The primitive chriſtians, 
ſays he, were charged with 
the groſſeſt ignorance and ſtu- 
pidity : 1. Becauſe they de- 
ſerted old eſtablithed ſuperſti- 
tions.—2. Becauſe they em- 
braced a religion, which 
taught doctrines, calculated, 
in the opinion of the pagans, 
only for idiots, ſuch as the 
reſurrection, &c.— 3. Becauſe 
they worſhipped a perion, who 
was crucified, an effect, as the 
heathens thought, of barba- 
rous ignorance.— 4. Becauſe 


Out 


they held the unpopular doc- 
trine of a wiſe and kind 
Providence amidſt all their 
hardſhips and miſeries.—5, 
Becaule; deſpiſing worldly af. 


fluence, eaſe, and honour, 


they ſubmitted to poverty, 


perſecution, and reproach, 
rather than give up matters 
of conſcience.—6. Becauſe 
the pagans miſunderſtood ſome 
paſſages of Holy Scripture, 
which ſeemed to contemn hu- 
man knowledge, ſuch as 
1 Cor. i. 26. &C.---7. Be- 
cauſe the primitive chriſtians, 
embracing an artleſs ſimpli- 
city, choſe to be ignorant of 
the then faſhionable polite 
literature, which conſiſted in 
trite and trifling things, ſuch 
as ſome puerile maxims of 
philoſophers, ſome rules of 
rhetoricians for elegancy of 
ſtyle, elaborate periods, &c. 
---8. Becauſe moſt of them 
refufed to read the writings 0i 
the heathens. After all, adds 
our author, whoever will be 
at the pains of peruſing Pho- 
tius's Bibliotheca, Ferom's Ca- 
talogue of Eccleſiaſtical Writers, 
and Euſebius's Hiftory, will 
ſoon pe: ceive how little rea- 


ſon Celſus, Porphyry, and Ju- 


lian had, to repreſent the 
whole body of chriſtians as 4 


and 


( 1%. 


out power, without intrigues, without human 
help, without philoſophy, without eloquence ; 
contemptible, perſecuted people, in one word, 
earthen veſſels, triumphed over the whole world 
with the found of their voice. Idols fell ; tem- 
ples were "demoliſhed ; oracles ſtruck dumb; 
the reign of the devil aboliſhed ; the ſtrongeſt 
inclinations of nature diverted from their courſe ; 
people's ancient habits changed ; old ſuperſti- 
tions annihilated; all the devil's charms, where- 
with he had ſtupified mankind, were diſſolved; 
people flocked in crouds to adore Jeſus Chriſt 
the great and the ſmall, the learned and the igno- 
rant, kings and ſubjects, whole provinces, pre- 
ſented themſelves at the foot of the croſs, and 
every thought was captivated to the obedience of 
Chriſt : It is not enough to ſay, This is the finger of 
Cod: we muſt rather exclaim, This is the out- 
ſtretched arm of the Lord] O happy earthen veſſels ! 
glory in that ye were only duſt and aſhes, your weak- 
nels, brittleneſs, and nothingneſs, diſplay a thou- 
ſand times more the glory of the great maſter, 
who employed you, than the greateſt dignity 
could have diſplayed it, had ye been golden veſ- 
ſels, angels or cherubims, dominions or thrones ! 
Obſerve, farther, there are wo ſorts of expli- 
cations. The firſt is ſimple, and plain, and needs 
only to be propoſed, and enlivened with clear and 
agreeable elucidations, 

The other kind of explications muſt not only 
be ſtated and explained: but they muſt alſo be 
confirmed by ſufficient evidence. Sometimes a text 
ipeaks of a fa, which can be confirmed only by 
proots of fact. Sometimes it is a matter of right, 

that 


pack of rude, uncivilized, Jumnies caſt on the Primitive 
and illiterate barbarians.” Chriſtians, chap. viii, 
Turner's Enquiry into the Ca- B b 2 
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that muſt be eſtabliſhed by proofs of right. And 
ſometimes it is a ſubject, made up of Both fact 
and right, and conſequently we 2 of right, as 
well as proofs of fact, muſt be adduced, We will 
give an example of each. 

For the firit, take this text, Phil. ii. 6. Jeſus 
Chriſt, being in the form of God, thought it not rob. 
bery to be equal with God. Having explained what 
It is to be in the form of God, and to count it not 
robbery to be equal with God, namely, that it is to 
be God, eſſentially equal with the Father, and 
co- eternal with him, &c. you mult needs make 
uſe of provts of fact on this occaſion ; for, every 
one ſees, it is a fact, which it is neceffary to prove, 
not merely by the force of S. Paul's terms: but 
alſo by many other Scripture-proots, which eſta- 


bliſh the divinity of Jeſus Chrilt. (5) 


(5) Vl. Cord was in the 
form of God. Qui cum in 


forma Dei eſſet, inquit. Si 


homo tantummodo Chriſtus 
in imagine Dei, non in forma 
Dei relatus fuiſſet. Hominem 
enim ſcimus ad h,, non 
ad formam Dei factum. Quis 
ergo eſt iſte qui in forma Dei 
factus eſt angelus? Sed nec 
in angelis formanm Dei legi- 
mus, niſi quoniam hic præci- 

uus ac generoſus, præ omni- 
= Dei filius verbum Dei; 


imitator omnium paternorum 


operum, dum et ipſe opera- 
tur ſicut et pater ejus, forma 
eſt Dei patris, &c. Nowat, 


de Trin. cap. 17. 


The Socinians have taken 
unwearied pains with this text, 
and ſubvert the ſenſe of it 
entirely by rendering it thus. 


But 


Jeſus being in the form of God, 
committed not robbery, by equal. 
ling himſelf with God, or, 
thought not of the robbery of 
being equal with God. Life if 
Biddle, p. 38. 5 
We have three principal ob- 
jections to this reading. 1, It 
does not agree with the /cope 
of the apoſtle, S. Paul is 
ſpeaking of the humility of 
Chriſt. What proof of hu- 
mility is it in a creature not 
to equal himſelf with God ? 
2. It does not agree with the 
uſual manner of expreſſing the 
idea in this reading by other 
writers, The patrons of this 
verſion therefore are obliged 
to quit the Greek idiom, and 
to try to find a Latin parallel. 
3. It is inconſiſtent with the 
antitheſis. Form of God, and 
; Y „ 
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But were you to preach from the r4th and 15th 
verſes of the ſame chapter, Do all things without 
murmurings, and diſputings : that ye may be blameleſs 
and harmleſs, the ſons of God without rebuke, in the 
midit of a crooked and perverſe nation, among whom 
ye ſhine as lights in the world : holding forth the word 
of life; it is evident, that, after you have ex- 
plained the vices, which S. Paul forbids, and the 
virtues, which he recommends, the exhortation 
muſt be confirmed by reaſons of right, which 
ſhew how unworthy and contrary to our calling. 
theſe vices are; how much beauty and propriety 
in the virtues enjoined ; and how ſtrong our obli- 


gations are to abſtain from the one, and to prac- 


tiſe the other. (6) 


form of a ſervant, are of ſimi- 
lar import. If the one ſtands 
for real humanity, the other 
muſt be put for tus divinity. 


A Greek father ſpeaks well on 


this article. Ego enim hoc 


quod ſcriptum eſt, in forma 
efſe Dei, idem valere arbitror 
atque in /ub/tantia eſſe Dei. 
Ut enim formam aſſumpſi ſſe 


fervi, illud ſignificat, domi- 


num in /abſtantia ſuiſſe huma- 
nitatis noſtræ; ita qui in for- 
ma Dei eſſe dicit, proprietatem 
divine ſubſtantiæ demonſtrat. 
Baſil. contra Eunom. ap Theo- 
doret, Dial. 2. | 
The chief argaments of the 
Socinians againit our ſenſe of 
the text are theſe Nemo 
ih æqualis eſſe poſſit. Here 
they change the object, we do 
not affirm, that Jeſus is equal 
with himſelf: but we ſay equal 
with the Father, In Græco 
non ſit æqualem eſſe Deo: ſed 


Our 


æqualia, hoc eſt, per græciſ- 
mum, æqualiter eſſe Deo, efle 
inflar Dei. We deny, that 
this 1s the full meaning of the 
phraſe. Ad tempus depoſue- 
rit iſtam ſuam cum Deo ægua- 
litatem. We ſay he concealed 
it. Videndum c{, an non 
commode etiam verba hæc ver- 
ti poſſint acluit rapere æguali- 
tatem. Our object is not con- 
venieuce but truth, Who 
does not ſee, that theſe expo- 
ſitors are at a loſs to know 
what ground to take? It is 
impoſſible to defend their ex- 
poſition by all their argu- 
ments; for the allowing of 


one, is the denying of the 


reſt: but no one will ſupport 
it. Vid. Catecleſis Ecclefrar. 
Polonican. corrected and en- 
larged by Crellius, Schlichtin- 
gius, Ruarus, and Wifjowat. 

Sectis iv. de Perſona Chriſti, 
(6) Phil. it. 15, In medio 
Herder 
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Our third example includes proofs of both kinds. 
Take the 7th verſe of the ſame chapter, Jeſus 


Chriſt made himſelf of no reputation, and took upon 


him the form of a ſervant, 


and was made in the lite. 


meſs of men: (7) or the 8th verſe, And being found 
in faſhion as a man, he humbled himſelf, and became 
obedient to the death of the croſs : or the gth verſe, 
which ſpeaks of Chriſt's exaltation. (8) Having 


perver/z, et diſtortæ. Sic Act. 
1. 40. Verba hæc deſumpta 
ſunt ex Deut. xxxii. 20. 
Trouog eſt obliquus, cui op- 
ponitur opJoge Aierexppect 
Græcis vocantur, qui habent 
occulos diſtortos, et eſt de- 
ſcriptio venuſtiſſima dolorum 
hujus mundi. 

Lucetis, ut luminaria. Splen- 
dore veræ doctrinæ, et ſanctæ 
vitæ. 

(7) Jeſus Chrift took upon 
him the form of a ſervant. A 
learned foreign profeſſor of 
divinity ſpeaks well on this, 
and the preceding verſe. 

Gloſſa iſtius dicti Sociniana 
inſulſa eſt. 

1. In forma Dei eſſe, eſt eſſe 
Deum iſtum. Quria, &c. 

2. Forma ſervi in membro 
oppoſito notat verum Homi nem. 

3. Vox Ho non quidem 


hic preciſe et immediate di- 


vinam eſſentiam et naturam 
notat, ſed eam connotat. 

4. Chriſtus non dicitur 
actur accipiens formam Dei: 
ſed UT&pX@V £ porÞn Veov, que 
vrapti; includit indiſtincte di- 
vinam ovoiay, quæ Cui deeſt 
is in S. literis non dicitur 
UIFUpIXwN £9 fp Jrove 


explained 


5. Hic v # Heron Joy 
v Ijꝭ,,h, Ct To b⁰,,jſ 1a vw 
indiſtratte conjunguntur. At 
nulli perſon niſi quæ Deus 
altiſſimus eſt competit- 79 
æqualem eſſe Deo. 

6. Tribuitur exinanitio di- 
vinæ naturæ aon abſolute: ſed 
TXNTIWG 

7. Forma ſervi non poteſt 
e fine humana natura; di- 
vina forma non poteſt eſſe ſine 
Deitate. 8 

8. Etſi ſint quædam voces 
in Scriptura, quarum uſus eſt 
rarior, ac tamen ſeguitur, eas 
voces eſſe /ynonymas. 

9. Ex verbis habitu inventus 
eft ut homo apparet Chriſtum 
eſſe incarnatum. : 

10. Vocabulum dove mi- 
niſtrum in genere notat, non 
mancipium in ſpecie. Nicol. 
Arnoldi Relig. Socin. ſeu Ca- 
tech. Racov, Refutat. cap. I. 
de perſona Chriſti. 

(8) Ex obſcuriſſimis ſacræ 
Scripture locis hic merito lo- 
cus cenſeatur. Vix alius in 
diſceptationibus cum Photi- 
nianis, imo et Lutheranis no- 
bilior aut magis decantatus 
locus. Apmaypo; vel apTay! 
(nam eadem eſſe nemo 1 
| tat 


9-7 
explained the ſubject, you muſt endeavour to con- 
firm it, not only by proofs of fact, but alſo by 
proofs of right; to which purpoſe you muſt prove, 
1. That the fact is, as S. Paul ſays. And 2. That 
it ought to be, as it is, by reaſons taken from the 
wiſdom of God, &c. 

In like manner in diſcuſſing this text, hom the 
Lord loveth he chaſteneth, and ſcourgeth every ſon 
whom he receiveth; after you have propoſed in a 
few words the apoſtle's doctrine, it ought to be 


confirmed, (9) as well by proofs of fact, which 


tat) haud raro Græcis pro 
prada aut ſpoliis quæ parta 
victoria aut expugnata urhe 
victoribus cedunt. Chriſtus 
homo cum in terris ageret, 
non duxit ſibi faciendum, ut 
rumine ſuo ad oſtentationem 
uteretur; ſed contra, exina- 
nitiouis ſtatum prætulit. Ca- 
Jauv. de verb. uſu. diatrib. 

(9) After you have propoſed 
a doctrine, you muſt confirm it. 
This appears to me one of the 
moſt important rules in this 
ellay; for, if every chriſtian 
ought to be ready to render a 
rea/on for the hope, that is in 
him, how much more requi- 
ite is it for an intelligent 
teacher of a rational religion 
to recommend his doctrine to 
reaſonable hearers by ſound 
!oid argumentation ? Poſi- 
ire aſſertions, however ac- 
credited by the voice, geſ- 
ture, zeal, and vehemence of 
a preacher, make no impreſ- 
hons on his wiſer hearers, 
Wile they, who are inſenſi- 
ble to every thing elſe, are 


make 


carried away with evidence. I 
have heard of an enthuſiaſt, 
who, after he had withſtood 
promiſes and penalties, was 
reduced by reaſoning to the 
ſad neceſſity of obſtinately 
exclaiming, Argument ! Ar- 
gument! The Lord rebuke 
thee, Argument! 

Pagan rhetoricians all agree 
in making evidence eſſential 


to perſuaſion. Ariſtotle, who 


makes an oration conſiſt of four 
parts, Quintilianzwho makes 
five, and Cicero, who makes 
fix, agree in calling confirma- 
ti en one part. Narration ſtates 
the matter, and gives the 
hearer to underſtand what the 
orator is ſpeaking of. Con- 
firmation informs the auditor 
why he ought to believe what 
the ſpeaker has been narrat- 
ing. The firſt informs the 
underſtanding, the laſt addreſſes 
the will, Each has a diffe- 
rent object, and both are eſ- 
ſential to rational conviction. 
«© Narratio eſt rerum geſta- 
rum, vel perinde ut geſtarum, 


expoſitive 
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E 
make it plain, that God has always been pleaſed 


to obſerve this method, 


as by proots of right, 


which ſhew that he does thus with a great deal of 


expoſitio. Confirmatio eſt per 
quam argumentando nottræ 
cauſe fidem, et auttoritatem 
adjungit oratio. Cum e- 
nim auditor per narrationem 
rem intellexerit, et argumen- 
tis, exemplis, teſtibus, pro- 
Batu ceguowerit, ſatis jam 
doctus videri poteſt.' Majo- 
ragi: Comment. in Partit. Orat. 
p. 10. 

Vitringa gives us an exam- 
ple of this way of diſcuſſing 
a ſubject from John iv. 24. 
God is a ſpirit. This doctrine 
muſt firſt be clearly flated by 
removing every groſs material 
notion of the ſupreme Being; 
and by giving as juſt ideas of 
his attributes as can be given. 
Then the truth of this idea 
of God mult be confirmed by 
falid proof. The ſubject would 
admit of very laborious, re- 
fined, and accurate reaſoning; 
but, as it is a popular notion, 
that only falſnood requires 
long and laborious reaſoning; 
(which, by the way, is not 
true.) the preacher, who would 
edify his hearers, muſt yield 
to this prejudice, and muſt 
reduce his reaſoning, if poſ- 
fible, to a level with the ca- 
pacities of. the loweſt of his 
people. Demonſtratio, quæ 
petitur ex ratione, ne ſit ope- 
roſa, vel ſubtilis : ſed brevior, 


wiſdom, 


clara, plana, ut ab omnibus, 
et rudioribus etiam, percipi et 
intelligi poſſit. | 

His tranſition from the 4 
monſtrative to the pathetic and 
practical part of this ſubject 
is, I think, very natural, 
and therefore very beautiful. 
6 But is it ſufficient, think 
ye, my hearers! to aſſent to 
the truth of this propoſition 
in my text, God is not matter . 
but ſpirit ? Is it enough to be- 
lieve, that he is a wile, a good, 
an eternal ſpint? By no means. 
Let us approach a mirror, that 
gives us the moſt perfect image 
of this adorable ſpirit. Let 
us pauſe, and contemplate 
the object, and try whether 
we cannot derive ſome uſeful 
knowledge from it. If God 
be a /þirit, none but ſpiritual 
men can hold communion 
with him.” &. Here, 
adds he, the preacher may 
deicribe the ſcripturally ſpi- 
ritual man.” Here then the 
preacher enters the conſcience, 
comes home to the heart, con- 
demns ail inordinate paſſions 
as inconſiſtent with commu- 
nion with a holy God, and 
excites thoſe graces, by which 
men hold fellowſhip with him, 
Vitringe Obſer vat. Sac. tom. i. 
Method. Homiletica, par. Ii. 
cap. Nl, De applicatione. 


C 104-3 
wiſdom. (1) You will meet with an almoſt infi- 
nite number of texts of this nature. (2) 

There are ſometimes texts of explication, in which 
we are obliged to explain ſome one great and im- 
portant article conſiſting of many branches. As 
for example, predeſtination ; and efficacious, con- 
verting grace. (3) In this caſe you may either re- 


(1) Heb. xii. 5, 6. Legen- 
da hæc interrogative. Prov. iii. 
12, 11. Quidam in adverſis 


recalcitrant, alii animum deſ- 


ondent; neutrum faciendum 
Chriſtianis, quibus eximie 
competit nomen filiorum Dei. 
Nam ſi vere ſunt Chhriſtiani, 
adverſa talia illis non evenient 
niſi ex decreto quodam Dei in 
:þ/is benevoli, Nempe ut ſi 
quid ſordis adhæret excoqua- 
tur, aut ut ipſfi per patientiæ 
exercitia reddantur meliores. 
Grotii Annot. in locum. | 
(2) Many texts require proofs 
of fat and right. Monſ. Sau- 
rin (on Chriſt's divinity, Rev. 
v. 11, 12, 13, 14.) uſes this 
method. 
ſupremely adorable, and 
Jeſus Chriſt 1s ſupremely a- 
dored by intelligences the 
molt worthy of imitation. 
He is ſupremely adorable ; is 
a queſtion of right. He is 
ſupremely adored ; is a quel- 
tion of fach. 1. The queſ- 
tion of right is decided by the 
idea, which Scripture gives us 
of Jeſus Chriſt. It attributes 
three things to him, which 
muſt be ſuppoſed in an object 
of ſupreme adoration: 1. 
An eminence of perfections. 
: Vor. 1. 5 


5 Jeſus Chriſt is 


duce 


Eternity, Immenſity, Omni- 
ſcience, &c. 2. That ſu- 


preme bounty, that ſovereign 


communication, that intimate 
relation to our happineſs, 
which 1s a ſecond title of ado- 
ration. 3. An empire over 
the creatures.---The firſt of 
theſe requires the adoration 
of our mind. The ſecond of 
our heart. The third of our 
life. The queſtion of fag, 
That Jeſus Chriſt is ſupremely 
adored by intelligences the 
moſt worthy of being mo- 
dels to us, is anſwered by 
Stephen, Acts. vii. 59. By 
the angels in the text, &c. &c. 
Saurin Ser. tom. ii. ſ. guatrieme. 

(3) Sometimes we are oblig- 
ed to explain predeſtination. 
There were ſome in Auguſ- 
tine's time, who believed--- 
that all men ſinned in Adam 
---that man was not ſaved by 


good works: but by the re- 


generating grace of God--- 
that ſalvation by jeſus Chriſt 
was propoſed to all men- 
that whoever believed in him, 
and obeyed him, ſhould be 
ſaved---and that ſuch people 
were choſen of God to eter- 
nal felicity. On theſe prin- 
ciples, they ſuppoſed the 

Cc preach- 


( 496 3 


duce the matter to a certain number of propof. 
tions, and diſcuſs them one after another; or you 


preaching of predeſtination 
unedifying, and even diſcou- 
aging to their hearers ; and 
turned all their attention to 
the producing of faith and re- 
pentance in them. Proſper 
and Hilary conſulted S. Auſ- 
tin on this ſubject, and he 
wrote his anſwer in two books, 
the one entitled De Prædeſti- 
natione, the other De Dono Per- 
ſtverantiæ. The ſum ſeems 
to be that the Holy Ghoſt 
had revealed the doctrine of 
predeſtination-- - that Chriſt 
and his apoſtles taught it--- 
that it naturally tended to ſub- 


due the pride of man that it 


excited gratitude and love to 
God---that it inflamed men 
with zeal for morality---and 
that therefore it ought to be 
preached. However, it ought 
to be preached avz/elz.---It 
ſhould not be preached indiſ- 
eriminately and careleſly to 
thoſe, who perhaps would 
not underſtand, and there- 
fore would abuſe it. —People 


ſhould not be told, Do what 


ye will, if ye be predeſtinat- 
ed, ye ſhall be ſaved. Nor 
ſhould they be told, that their 
acceptance of grace puts them 
into the number of the elect. 
—VWe ſhould rather pray for 
their converſion ; for perhaps 
they, who have not yet be- 
lieved, may be in the number 
of the elect they ſhould be 
directed to run, and aſſured 


in ſhort, the preſcience of 
God ſhould be ſs preached as 
never to indulge the idleneſs 
of men: but, on the contra 
ry, to excite them to action. 
Non dicatur hominibus, five 
curratis, five dormiatis, quod 
vos eſſe præſcivit, qui fall 
non poteſt, hoc eritis : ſed di- 
cendum eſt, fic currite ut com- 
prehendatis, atque ipſo curſy 
veſtro ita vos eſſe præcogni- 
tos noveritis, ut legitime cur- 
reretis: et ſi quo alio modo 
Dei præſcientia prædicari po- 
teſt, ut hominis ſegnitia re- 
pellatur. Aug. Op. tom. vii. 
De Don. Perjev. lib. ii. cap. 27. 

Some pious men, who be- 
lieve predeſtination, cannot 
reconcile the preaching of 
Jeſus Chriſt to all men indiſ- 
criminately with it; much 
leſs can they addreſs to them 


thoſe convincing arguments, 


thoſe powerful demonſtra- 
tions, thoſe tender expoſtula- 
tions, thoſe authoritative calls, 
in a word, that moral ſuaſion, 
with which Scripture abounds. 
They can only preach the 


Goſpel to the elect, in the 


hearing of the reprobate. To 
theſe we may juſtly addreſs not 
the jingling language, but the 
ſound ſentiment of a father. 

uz Deus occulta eſſe voluit, 
non ſunt ſcrutanda ; quæ au- 
tem manifeſta ſunt, non ſunt 
neganda, ne in illis illicite 
curiofi, in his damnabiliter 
; inve- 


may 8 


that they ſhall obtain, And 
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inveniamur ingrati. Ambro/. 
De Vocat. Gentil. cap. 7. 

Some have even ſcrupled to 
pray for the converſion of in- 
ſidels, leſt they ſhould pray 
for the non- elect; and others 
have ventured to affirm, that 
all the Scriptures are addreſſ- 
ed to good men, and pot a 
word directed to the unrege- 
nerate. The laſt ſeem incor- 
rigible: but to the former, 
we would beg leave to propoſe 
four queſtions. 


1. Can an «nknown decree 


be a rule of action to us? Deut. 
XXIX. 29. Prov. ii. 13. 
2. Is not the chriſtian m1- 


niſter's commiſſion to preach 


the Goſpel to every creature ? 
Mark xvi. 15. 

3. Did not inſpired writers 
perſuade men? 2 Cor. v. 11. 
Acts xxviii. 23. xxvi. 28, 

4. Has not a general addreſs 
to men's conſciences been great- 
ly Jucce/5ful in the converſion 
of ſinners? Acts il. 23. 36, 
37, 38. 40, 41. 

(4) You may reduce your text 
to a number of propoſitions.” The 
tollowing example ſeems to 
me juſt and beautiful. The 
text is Numb. xxiv. 11. 1 
thought to promote thee to great 
honour : but, lo! the Lord 
hath kept thee back from ho- 
our. After making an ex- 
ordium of the hiſtory, the 
preacher lays down theſe pro- 


poſitions. 


( 195 ) 
may reduce them to a certain number of queſtions, 
and diſcuſs them in like manner: (4) but you 


ought 


I. That the generality of 
ſuperiors, by a ſtretch of their 
authority, are willing to de- 
mand illegal and unwarranta- 
ble things of eccle/raftical per- 
ſons. Ei. 

2. That the method and 
artifice, by which they think 
to prevail over mercenary men, 
is the ſpecious offer of prefer- 
ment and hononr. 

3. That the common way 
to worldly grandeur is to ſtu- 
dy the tempers, and con- 
form to the principles of thoſe, 
who are in a condition to 
oblige us with them. 

4. That plain dealing is the 
uſual bar and impediment to 2 
good man's advancement. 

5. That it is ſtill the duty 
of a good man, notwithſtand- 
ing the allurements and 
temptations of this world, to 
act agreeably to his con/cience, 
and the laws of his God, 

6. That a perſon who acts 
thus impartially between the 
commands of his prince and 
the dictates of his conſcience, 
will find infinite comfort and 
ſatisfaction, although he miſſes 

thoſe advantages, which flat- 
terers and temporizers may 
gain for the preſent. Dr. Co- 
ney's Sermon before the Univer- 
fity of Oxford, 1710. Henefty 
and plain-dealing an uſual bar 
to honour and preferment. 

Sometimes the nature of a 
text requires both propo/ttion 

Cc2 | and 
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ought (chooſe which way you will.) to take parti. 
cular care not to lay down any propoſition, or any 


queſtion, which 1s not formally contained in your 
text, or which does not follow by a near and eaſy 
conſequence ; (5) tor otherwiſe you would diſcuſs 
the matter in a common-place way. (6) 


and ęueſtion. Heb. xi. 1. 


Faith is the ſubſtance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things 
not ſeen. It would not be im- 
proper to affirm, 1. that there 
are inviſible objects of faith 
and hope; and, 2. to enguire 
how faith gives a ſubſtance, 
and an evidence to things not 
ſeen ? This method is proper, 
when one part of a text 1s 
clear and evident, and the 
other difficult; affirmation is 
proper in the firit, and engui- 
ry in the laſt. Thus one of 
our old divines on Mat. x. 
29, 30. 1. I will deſcribe 
providence, 2. I will prove 
that all events are guided by 
it. 3. I will abe r ſome 
doubts concerning it.“ Bop 
Hophins on Providence. 

(5) Lay dawn no propoſition, 
ewhich is not formally contained 
in the text, or eafily inferred 
from it. Let us try the fol- 
lowing example. 2 Jim. iv. 
11. Only Luke is with me. 
«« The Holy Ghoſt, ſays the 
preacher, hath erected this 
ſacred monument, even the 
text, IN WHICH S. Luke's 
chriſtian valour, his unparal- 
lelled conſtancy, his mutual cor- 
reſpcndency, with S. Paul, are 
all engraven in ſuch charac- 
ters, as that neither time nor 


For 


envy will be ever able to obli- 
tcrate, for only Luke is with 
me. The words are an en- 
tire propoſition, whereof 8. 
Lute is the ſubject.— 8. Paul 
(who is underitood in the pro. 
noun me) is the predicate.— 
'The Copula, that unites both, 
is conſtancy, included in the 
phrate £58 MITT only . 
That the friendſhip, the cou- 
rage, and the conſtancy of 
theſe two eminent men may 
be collected from the whole 
hiftory of their mutual labours, 
we allow: but that either of 
theſe is derivable from the text, 
we deny. Were we to ſup- 
poſe, for a moment, that we 
had nothing remaining of the 
hiſtory of Luke's knowledge 
of S. Paul but this text, could 
we indeed aſſure ourſelves 
that Luke. the evangelift was 
intended that he was with 
Paul ye/erday—that he would 
be with him 79-morrow—that 
he was with him of aeceſſiy or 
of choice chat he poffeſſed 
gualities to render him worthy 
of the friendſhip of a S. Paul? 
&c. In all ſuch ſermons as 
theſe, preachers derive much 
from other places juſtly, more 
from their cwn conjectures 
fancifully, and generally very 
little from their texts. When 
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For example. I is God, who worketh effeftually 
in you goth to will and to do of his own good pleaſure. (7) 


2 man would know what is in 
kis text, he ſhould ſuppoſe 
the text the whole of his in- 
formation. Tenner's Sermon 
on the Life and Death of St. 
Luke, preached at Great S. 
Mary's, Cambridge, 1676. 
Here follows another ex- 
ample from that famous ſer- 
mon, which Mr. (afterwards 
archbiſhop.) Sancreft preach- 
ed at Weſtminſter-abbey, at 
the conſecration of ſeven Lord- 
Biſhops at the reſtoration, 
This is the tet. For this 
cauſe left I thee in Crete, that 
thou ſhouldeft ſet in order the 
things, that are wanting, and 
ordain elders in every city, as 
1 had appointed thee, Titus i. 5. 
The piain meaning of this 
paſſage is this, 8. Paul, an 
extraordinary officer in the pri- 
mitive church, appoints Ti- 
tus his deputy, pro hac vice, 
to officiate in ſome affairs 
which be (S. Paul) had . 
td, and particularly to pray 
with the churches, and to lay 
his hands on thaſe officers, 
waom ey (the churches) by 
lot ould elect. See Acts i. 15. 
226. vi. 3s ᷑¼᷑ ts *. „ 
preacher calls this ““ a hiefar- 
chical epiſtleſays, Titus was 
a metropolitan, or archbiſhop 
of Crete, and of the neigh- 
bouring iſlands-—inveſts him 
with a plenitude of power--= 
and very learnedly concludes, 
that Crete is a fortreſs of the 
Englith epi/copal cauſe.” Let 


After 


us hear his reaſoning. In 
theſe words we have three 
parts. 1. The erection of 4 
poaber in the perſon of Titus, 
a metropolitical power over 
the whole iſland of Crete. 7 
left thee in Crete. 

2. The end of this inſtitu- 
tion - - - to make biſhops and 
to govern them, &c. 

3. The limitation of all to 
apoſtolical reſcript, &c. 

1. The erecting of the 
power. I left thee in Crete. 
Where we have theſe particu- 
lars, 1. the original of this 
power in Ego. 2. The /ubje&# 
of it in Te: Ego Te. 3. The 
conveyance in Ego religui. 
4. The extent in religui Cretæ. 
I wonder what S. Paul would 
ſay to this expoſition. If we 
look at this clauſe of the text 
only, I left thee in Crete, we 
may indeed diſcover Paul, 'Ti- 
tus, and Crete : but who can 
diſcover hierarchical poaber— 
conveyance---extent,: &c ? | 

If we would frame a clauſe 
to ſerve the ſubject, it ſhould 
contain theſe particulars. 
I. The original of a power in 
Jeſus Chriſt. 2. The ſubjeds 
of it in /ucce//ive biſhops. 3. A 
conveyance in ſome clear ex- 
preſs appointments. 4. AN ex- 
tent in a dioceſe conſiſting of ſo 
many pariſhes. But there is 
nothing of this in the et. A, 
man mult be very willing to 
part with his religious liberty, 
who gives it up to ſuch rea- 

ſoning 
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After you have explained what it is 7 will, and 
and what 0 do, and have obſerved in a few words, 


ſoning as this : S. Paul left 
Titus in Crete, therefore 
princes have a power of ap- 
pointing Lord-Biſhops. 8. 
Paul left Titus in Crete, 
therefore bi/hops in all coun- 
tries, and in all ages, have a 
power to govern other miniſ- 
ters by oaths, ſubſcriptions, 
canons, &c. S. Paul 4% Ti- 
tus in Crete, cherefore epiſ- 
copacy 15 jure di vino. S. Paul 
left Titus n Crete, therefore 
metropolitans have a right to 
extend their dominion over 
whole provinces, Try a ſimi- 


lar propoſition of S. Paul, 7 


left a cloak at Troas with Car- 
pus. Apply original power — 
Subjett— conveyance —extent— 
to this cloak, and ſee what 
can be made of it. This ſer- 
mon, excluſive of the doctrine, 
is one of the moſt contempti- 
ble performances, that I have 
ever ſeen. To uſe the preach- 
er's own words, he whips theo- 
logy with grammar's rods till 
every alphabetarian knows op- 
pidum from cppidatinm. 

Were theological writers to 
avoid the puerile practice of 
crumbling texts into words, 
and Hllables, and to attend to 


the general ſcope, and meaning 


of the biblical writers, they 
would gather religion up into 
its primitive ſimplicity and 
beauty; but while our me/- 
ters of the ſentences heat the 
Scriptures with fancy, and, 


that 


like Peter Lombard, find three 
equal divine perſons in the Ba- 
ra Elohim of Moſes, Gen. i. 1. 
and, with Tertullian and 8. 
Jerom, the Head- ach, or the 
ear- ach in S. Paul's thorn in 
the fieſh; one Aquinas will 
hunt for the cholic, and ano- 
ther for an epzlep/y in the ſame 
words, and our devotional 
books will evaporate all the 
meaning of the oracles of God, 
Without this art it would be 
impoſſible to multiply expoſi- 
tions of plain words. Father 
Le Long reckons up above fix 
hundredexpoſitors of the plain 
book of Pſalms. I believe he 
might have found a thouſand, 
and probably the book is un- 
derſtood as well without any 
of them all. 

(6) Avoid a common place 
way of preaching, and ex- 
plain the Jubje#. The beſt 
way of proving the truth of 
religion is to explain it juſtly; 
for it carries its own evidence 
along with it, when we re- 
preſent it in its native purity, 
There is no art, nor ſcience, 
that is not taught coherently 
by principles and method, in 
a connected train of inſtruc- 
tions. Religion is the only 
thing that is not taught thus 
to chriſtians. In their child- 
hood they have a little dry ca- 
techiſm put into their hands, 
which they learn by rote, 
without underſtanding the 

15 ſenſe 
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that S. Paul's meaning is, that God is the author 
of both in us by the power of his grace; you 
may reduce the whole explication of the opera- 
tion of this grace to five or ſix propoſitions. (8) 
1. God by his holy ſpirit illuminates the 
underſtandings of men; for working in us 70 
ill muſt neceſſarily be by illuminating the 
underſtanding. 2, That operation of grace, 
which illuminates the underſtanding, 1s practical, 
and not barely ſpeculative ; but deſcends even to 
the heart. S. Paul ſays, God works in us to do. (9) 
2. The firſt diſpoſitions to converſion are effects 
of grace as well as converſion itſelf, for S. Paul 
not only ſays, God worketh in us 20 do; but he 
adds, he worketh in us to will; now this will con- 
fiſts in diſpoſitions to converſion, 4. This 


operation of grace does not conſiſt in putting us 


in a ſtate capable of converting ourſelves, as the 


admirers of ſufficient grace ſay; but it aZrally con- 
verls 


tat in quo gloriemur? Nec 
dubium eft quin perinde va- 
leat hec partitio, ac fi Pau- 


ſenſe of it. And after that 
they have no other inſtruction 
but what they can gather from 


ſermons upon unconnected 
general ſubjets. I would, 
therefore, have preachers 
teach people the firſt princi- 
ples of their religion : and by 
a due method lead them on to the 
higheſt myſteries of it. Cam- 
bray*s Dialogues on Eloguence, 
Dial. 3 

(7) See the reaſon of this 
tranſlation in the chap. on 
diviſion, page 62. 

(S) God 7s the author of both 
willing and doing. Duæ ſunt 
præcipuæ partes in agendo, 
voluntas et potentia effectus; 
utramque in ſolidum deo aſ- 
ſerit; quid amplius nobis reſ- 


lus uno verbo totum drxitter; 
voluntas enim fundamentum 
eſt; effectus, abſoluta ædificii 
ſuperficies. Ac multo plus 
expreſſit, quam ſi deum initii 
et finis authorem dixiſſet; 
tunc enim cavillarentur ſo- 
phiſtæ, aliquid medium re- 


linqui hominibus: nunc au- 


tem quid omnino proprium 
nobis reperient? Calvinus in 
Phil. ii. 13. 

(9) God works in us to do. 
Ovz ev7ey, eye, & N, x- 
rea gcc „ Tore, METH TOA 
T5 ord, PETE T Th 


c,. Chry/e/t. in Phil. 
Ay. v. = 
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verts us; for the apoſtle ſays, God worketh in us 
to will and to do. +5. The operation of this 
grace, which converts us, 1s of victorious efficacy, 
and obtains its end in ſpite of all the reſiſtances 
of nature; for S. Paul ſays, God effectually work- 
eth in us to will and to do; which means, that 
when he diſplays this grace, nothing can reſiſt 
him. 6. When God converts us, whatever 
irreſiſtibility there is in his grace, he diſplays it 
nevertheleſs in us in a way, which neither deſtroys 
our nature, nor offers any violence to our will; 
for S. Paul ſays, God worketh in us to will; that is 
to ſay, he converts us by inſpiring us with love 
for his Goſpel in gentle ways ſuited to the facul- 
ties of our ſouls, (1) 

Above all, take care to arrange your propoſi- 
tions well, when you take this method. Place 
the moſt general firſt, and follow the order of our 
knowledge, ſo that the firſt propoſitions may 

| | ſerve 


(1) God workethin us to will minationem ſupernaturalem ef 
and to do. The neceſſity of ad veram et ſalutarem rerum 
divine influence in converſion divinarum intelligentiam neceſ- 
was once the popular doctrine /ariam, jam inſolens eff et inu- 
of this country, and when ſitatum. Immo quoties con- 
the pulpits began to ſpeak an- trarium audimus ? Quam ve- 
other language, the following ro uſitatum naturz vires eve- 
complaints were juſtly made. here ? Sed quam raro evan- 
Hæc autem a Chriſtorevelata, gelica et apoſtolica juſtifica- 
et in novo teſtamento contenta tionis notio traditur.? Si quis 
dogmata, eo magis concio- juſtitiam Chriſti imputatam 
num argumenta eſſe oportet, tueatur, novitatum affecta- 
quo a nonnullis nimis negli- torem appellant. De fide, ut 

untur. Quam raro enim juſtitiæ noſtræ renunciatio- 
plebs hodie in vera regenera- nem, et juſtitiæ Chriſti appli- 
tionis natura eruditur? Quam cationem, ſpei item ſalutis in 
raro abſoluta Chriſti, ut me- Jeſu tantem merito colloca- 
diatoris, cognoſcendi neceſ- tionem in ſe continent diſſere- 
fitas tractatur? Conciona- re, immo iſtam ideam velobiter 
tores audire affirmantes, zllu- tangere portentoſa fere habe- 
tur: 


| 
l 
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tur. Si quis veterem doctri- 
ram de juftificatione per fidem 
/elam revocare et inculcare 
voluerit, confeſtim illum He- 
terodoxum eſſe exclamant et 
vociferantur. De conciona- 
tore aliquo, qui hæc argu- 


menta tractare aggrederetur, 


memini ut probrum dici ſoli- 
tum; Preſbyterianorum more 
concionatur. Sed ſi ita res ſe 
habeat, enixe precor adauc- 
tum iri preſbyterianorum nu- 
merum. TZaaævardi, concionat. 
apud Piercii. vindic. frat. dif- 
ſent. pars. iii. cap. 14. 

(2) Arrange your propoſitions 
rell. Nothing elucidates a 
ſubject more than a confor- 
mity to this rule. Strictly 
ſpeaking, this belongs to the 
logician: but it is ſo effen- 
tial to perſuaſion that orators 
always make arrangement, or 
diſpoſition a part 2 
Cicero's three words are well 
known, apte, diſtincte, orna- 
te. An orator ſpeaks aptly or 
pertinently, when he accom- 
modates his ſubject to events, 
perſons, times, places, &c. 
and he ſpeaks diſtinctly, when 
lit arranges his ideas, his ar- 
guments, and his words re gu- 
larly, Diftiude, ſays a com- 
mentator on Cicero, hoc 4% 
Feſetionis, ſive collocationis eſt, 
wm omnium orationis par- 
um, tum ſingularum; ne- 
que rerum tantum, ſed etiam 
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ferve as ſteps to the ſecond, the ſecond to the 
third, and ſo of the reſt. 


(2) 


Some- 


verborum, &c. Wolfi Comm. 
in lib. de oſſic. i. 

Example of a confu/ed ar- 
rangement. 1. John iii. 1. 
Behold what manner of lowe 
the Father hath beftewed upon 
us, that we fhould be called 
the ſons of God. The preach- 
er divides the text into five 
parts, 1. The „ind of love, 
what manner of lowe. 2. The 
author of it, the Father. 
3- The freene/s of it, hath 
beftowed. 4. The efe&s, that 
ewe ſhould be called the ſons of 


God. 5. The adverb of de- 


monſlration, behold, This di- 
viſion is trite and trifling. 
The principal object in con- 
templation is adoption, which 
the preacher ſhould have ex- 
plained. The apoſtle's di/- 
poſition of mind in conſidering 
it is the next article; he 15 
holily aftoni/hed at that pro- 
fuſion of divine love, which 
was diſplayed in it. The 
preacher might eaſily have 
proved, illuſtrated, and ap- 
plied this to his hearers. Theſe 
two parts contain the whole 
text. Dr. Gibbes's Sermons, 
Ser. xxv. 

Here follows a ſecond ex- 
ample. 1 Pet. iii. 13. Who 
is he that will harm you, if ye 
be followers of that, which is 
good. This ſubject is divided 
into /ix parts. 1. The good 
that is to be followed. 2. How 
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Sometimes, what you have to explain in a text 


will conſiſt of one or more /imple terms. Some. 


it is to be followed. 3. What 
is the harm, which they, who 
follow that which is good, are 
ſecured from. 4. From who/e 
harming the ſecurity is. 5. 
I hen they are ſecured. 6. Why 
they are ſecured. This dog- 
trot diviſion is vicious; for 
ſome of the laſt articles are 
contained in the firit; nor 
does it give the meaning of 
the apoſtle. The deſign of 
S. Peter is to affirm, that, let 
chriſtians ſuffer what they 
may, yet, on the whole, their 
advantages being greater than 
their diſadvantages, they re- 
ceive no real loſs: but ac- 
quire much gain. The fol- 
lowing verſes are full to this 
purpoſe. This ſubject there- 
fore ought to be diſcuſſed in 
two general propoſitions. 1. 
A chriſtian 1s a follower of 
that which is good. Has 
principles and his practices 
tend to the good of himſelf— 
of his family —of his neigh- 
bourhood - of his church —of 
his country—of the whole 
world. 2. No man can harm 
ſuch a perſon. No pious man 
will attempt to do it. No 
politick legiſlators will do it. 
No prudent head of a family 
will do it. If wicked men 
aim at it, they cannot do it, 
for chriſtians have a good 
cauſe—a good conſcience—a 
powerful protetor—a rich re- 


times 


ward—and all out of the reach 
of men. Gzbbes. Ser. xx. 

It would be unjuſt to this 
author, not to add an exam- 
ple or two of clear arrange- 
ment. 

Pal. cxxx. 4. There is for- 
giveneſs with thee, that thou 
maye/t be feared. 1. There 
is forgiveneſs with God. 2. 
Forgiveneſs engageth peni- 
m__ 8 God. Ser. x. 

eb. iv. 7. To-day, if ye 
will hear his ee LB a 
not your hearts. 1. The 60% 
pel is the voice of God. 2. 
The Goſpel deſerves a Bear- 
ing. 3. The Goſpel ought 
to be heard 70-day. 4. If we 
would hear the Goſpel profit- 
ably, we muſt rot harden our 
hearts. Ser. xii. 

Preachers are often led in- 
to illogical arrangements by 
attending more to the order 
of words in a text, than to the 
order of things. Thus 2 
court-chaplain, in an aſſize- 
ſermon at Exon, 1620, was 
miſled. The text is Judges 
v. 23. Curſe ye Merox - - be- 
cauſe they came not te help the 
Lord. We divide the ſub- 
ject, ſays he, into t points. 
1. The curſe of Meroz, what 
it was. 2. The crime of Me- 
roz, how great it was*” The 
order of things requires the 
crime firſt, and the puniſhoent 
la. The doctor quaintly 

obſerves 
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times in certain ways of ſpeaking peculiar to 
Scripture, or at leaſt of ſuch great importance, 
that they will deſerve to be particularly weighed 
and explained. (3) Sometimes in particles which 
they call ſyncategorematica. And ſometimes in 
propoſitions. For example, /imple terms are the 
divine attributes, goodneſs, mercy, wiſdom, &c. 
The virtues of men, faith, hope, love, &c. Their 
vices and paſſions, ambition, avarice, vengeance, 
wrath, &c. In ſhort, ſimple terms are ſingle 
words, and they are either proper, or figurative. 

| | n 


obſerves that the text was 
ſpoken by Deborah that De- 


borah ſignifies a bee---that this 
lady reſembled a bee by 
bringing firſt the Honey of 
praiſe, and laſt a ſharp fing of 
reproof. She had more ſenſe 


than her panegyriſt then, for 


he comes tail foremoſt, with 
the ſting firſt! Dr. Gee's two 
Sermons. 

(3) Ways of ſpeating pecu- 
liar to Scripture ſhould be par- 
{icularly weighed. Priuſquam 
de methodo Hebraici ſtudii 
agamus, obſervandum eſt eſſe 
prorſus neceſſarium its, qui 
novi Teſtamenti libros perizxs 
intelligere optant, cujus rei 
hz ſunt rationes. Religio 
chriſtiana non eſt ita cælo In- 
tegra delapſa, ut nullam ra- 
tionem, habeat religionum, 
quæ antea erant, ſed omnia 
nova hominibus afferat. Con- 
tra eſt veluti religionis Judai- 
cz ſurculus, at ipſo trunco 
major ac viridior. Addit qui- 
dem Judaicz plurima, et iis 
interdicit chriſtianis, que in 
Judzis a Deo, propter eorum 


o42ngporaphay tolerata fuerunt ; 
attamen multis J udaicæ reli- 
gionis dogmatibus inzdificat, 
et ab hominibus, in Fudaica re- 
ligione educatis, primum con- 
ſtituta eſt, unde fit ut in eo- 
rum libris, perpetuæ ſint ad 
Judaicas leges, ejuſdemque 
gentis priſca ſcripta alluſiones. 
Præterea qui novum 'Telta- 
mentum ſcripſere, Gracis gui- 
dem uft ſunt vocibus, ſed phralt 
Chaldaica ; quod hæc lingua 
tunc temporis in Judæa, in- 
ter Hebræos in uſu majore 
eſſet quam Græca; ita ut 
plebs, aliique Judzz incolæ 
ea lingua helleniſmum, qui à 
Seleucidis et Lagidis eò fuerat 
illatus, inſicerent. Itaque 
ad intelligendum novum Jeſ. 
tamentum, opus eſt aliqua 
cognitione Chaldaiſmi, aut 
Hebraiſmi, qui ejuſdem Lin- 
guæ duæ fuere dialecti. Cle- 
rici Ars Crit. tom. i. p. I. ca- 
put 4. vide etiam doctiſſimi 
Hammondi Annot, in Mar, 14. 
54. Glaſſii Philolog. Sac. I. 1, 
t. 4. 2. 2. Hallett's Notes, 
vol, i. p. 124, Sc. 
D d 2 
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In order to explain figurative words, you muſt 


give the meaning of the figure in a few words, and 
without ſtopping long upon the figure paſs to the 


thing itſelf, (4) And in general obſerve this 


(4) In figurative texts, give 
he meaning of the figure in a 
few words, and pajs to the ſub- 
ject it/elf. The violations of 
this rule are endleſs, and they 
belong not to figures of ſpeech 
only: but alſo to idiom, pro- 
verbs, &c. Here follows an 
example of each from a learn- 
ai, Rev. k 
turned to ſee the woice. S. John 
does not ſay to hear; but to 
ſee the voice. I his ſignifies 
that preachers are to make 
their doctrine vi/ible by their 
practice.“ Idle reflection ! S. 
John heard a ſound, and he 
turned to /ee the trumpet, or 
the perſon from whom the 
ſound proceeded. It is a f- 
gure, eit her 2 metaphor or a 
metonymy. It has nothing 
to do with the lives of preach- 
ers. 
To the ſame ſubject our 
author applies Mat. xxiii. 4. 
The Phariſees lay heavy bur- 
dens on men's ſhoulders: but 
they themſelves will not move 
them with one of their fingers. 


This is a proverb, and it 1s 


trifling to explain how miniſ- 
ters move burdens with the 
fingers of a holy life. 'The 
general ſenſe ſhould be taken. 

In the ſame manner he ex- 
plains the uſual phraſe, the 
Lord ſpake by ihe hand of ſuch 
and ſuch a prophet. 1 Kings 


. 


rule, 
never 


xiv. 18. That is, ſays he, by 
the holy %%, which is the 
band of a prophet. This is a 
Hebraiſm, an idiom. Exam- 
ples are endleſs. Some let in 
errors by theſe doors, and 
others, who derive only truths 
from the paſſages, are guilty 
of literary inaccuracies, and 
ſet very bad examples, dan- 
gerous to others, if harmleſs to 
themſelves. Labata Apparat. 
Concion. 

Si quis dubitaret, an qui 
fegurata oratione tantopere de- 


lectantur, affectibus prepediti 


ſint; eſſent duntaxat rogan- 
di, ut vocibus propriis, quoad 
fieri poteſt, mentem ſuam 
exprimerent. Tum ex illo- 
rum inanibus conatibus, et in 
figuram ſemper delabentibus 
appareret illos, pre commo- 
tione cerebri, neſcire quid ſibi 
velint. Nempe de omnibus, 
qui nimium pigmenta rheto- 
rica deamant, idem dici po- 
teſt quod ingenioſiſſime de 
poetis Socrates in A pol. apud 
Plat. dicit : ov TT Togo, 
& c. Nen arte, ſed natura qua- 
dam et veluti afflatu faciunt ut 
diviniet wates, Etenim hi di- 
cunt multa et egregia quidem, 
/ed neſciunt quid dicant. Re- 
vera orationes valde figuratæ 
non conſcribuntur, fine com- 
motione animi, parum apta 
ad inveſtigationem veri, 1. 
a 


1 > . 4 
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never inſiſt long on a fimple term, unleſs it be abſolutely 
neceſſary ; for to aim at exhauſting, as it were) and 
ſaying all, that can be ſaid, on a ſingle word is 
imprudent in a preacher, eſpecially when there are 


many important matters in the text to be explain- 


ed. Should any one (for example) in explaining 
theſe words of Iſaiah, His name ſhall be called Won- 
derful, Counſellor, the Mighty God, the Everlaſting 
Father, the Prince of Peace, ſhould a preacher, I 
ſay, infiſt on each term, and endeavour to exhauſt 
each word, he would handle the text in a com- 
mon- place way and quite tire the hearer. You 
ought, then, in diſcuſſing ſuch paſſages, to ſelect 
the moſt obvious articles, and to enlarge princi- 
pally on eſſential remarks. (5) 

Sometimes there are ſimple terms, of which you 
mult only take notice curſorily, and en paſſant, as 
it were, juſt as they relate to the intention of the 
ſacred author (6) For example, in S. Paul's or- 

dinary 


ad grandiloquentiam accom- 
modatiſſima; ut experti ſunt 
quicumque, furore illo rhe- 
torico deferveſcente, ſerio co- 
gitationes ſuas expenderunt. 
Je. Clerici. ars critica. tom i. 
þ 2. % „ 

(5) Enlarge on the moſt ob- 
vious articles, The more pains, 
(lays the Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray.) the more pains an ha- 
ranguer takes to dazzle me by 
the artifices of his diſcourſe, 


the more I ſhould deſpiſe his 


Vanity, _—I love a /erious 
preacher, who ſpeaks for my 
lake, and not for his own; 
wio ſeeks my falvation, and 
rot his own vain-glory.—l 
would have kim naturally a 


man of good-ſenſe, and to 
reduce all he ſays to good 
ſenſe as the ſtandard of his 
diſcourſe. His ſtudies ſhould 
be ſolid : he ſhould apply 
himſelf to reaſon jultly ; and 
induftrioufly avoid all ſabtil 
and over- refined notions. He 
ſhould diſtruſt his imagina- 
tion ; and not let it influence 
his judgment. He ould ground 


every aijcourje upon ſome evis 


dent principle; and from that 
draw the moſt obwicus and na- 
tural conſequences. Letter ts 

the French Academy, Jed. 4. 
(6) Some ſimple terms re- 
guire only a cur ſorry explanation, 
Thus, tor example, Rom. ix. 
1. 1 Jay the truth in Chriſt. 
It 


Dr 
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dinary ſalutations, Grace be to you, and peace from 
God our Father, and from our Lord Feſus Chriſt, it 
mult not be imagined, that each of the terms or 
phraſes, is to be conſidered ex profeſſo, either grace, 
or peace, or God the Father, or Feſus Chriſt : but 


the whole text 1s to be conſidered as a ſalutation, a 
benediction, an introduction to the epiſtle, and in 
theſe views make neceſſary remarks on the terms. 


It would be abſurd here to go 
about explaining each term, 
the evident meaning is, I 
ſpeak the truth as a chriſtian. 
I ſpeak, as a chriſtian ought 
always to ſpeak, very ſincere- 
ly, 
Again, verſe 3. I could wiſh 
that myſel were accurjed from 
Chriſt, To be in Chrift, in 
the ſtyle of S. Paul, is to be 
a Chriſtian, a member of a 
chriſtian church ; and to be 
anathematized, or accur/ed 
From Chriſt is to be excom- 
municated or ſeparated from 
a chriſtian church. See B7b- 
liot. Anc. et. Mod. pour Pan, 
1714. rom. i. 

Were a man to preach from 
the firſt of theſe paſſages, he 
ought to diſmiſs the letter in 
ſome ſuch manner, as that 
above- mentioned, and to diſ- 
cuſs the meaning of the apoſ- 
tle in ſuch a propoſition as 
this, Speaking truth is effential 
to the chriſtian character. 

Were he to preach from 
the laſt, he might include the 
ſenſe in this propoſition, 
chriſtians in jome circumſtances 
are to be commended for ſub- 
mitting lo unjuſt cenſures. 


Obſerve 


It is very poſſible for an ex- 
poſitor to give the exact ſenſe 
of every word in a text, and 
yet to miſs the true ſenſe of 
the whole text made up of 
theſe words, I could give 
examples of ſermons, in which 
this has been done: but per- 
haps it is needleſs to introduce 
theſe venders of bagatelles at 
preſent. | | 

S. Jerom, who is frequent. 
Iy inconſiſtent with himſelf, 
ſays, in one place, All 
aw %, ſyllables, accents, and 
points, in Holy Scripture, are 
Full of meaning. Singuli ſer- 
mones, ſyllabæ, apices, punc- 
ta, in divinis Scripturis, ple- 
na ſunt ſenſibus. He was 
led into this error by the words, 
which he was explaining. 
They are theſe. The Gentiles 
ſhould be fellow-heirs, and of 


the ſame body, and partaters of 


his promiſe in Chriſt by the Goſ- 
el. Eph. iii. 6. Certainly the 
compound words EYT»2-po» 
0%] kT Eo-wpa—EYMy-ioun, 
are important and beautiful, 
and the compound is eſſential 
to S. Paul's meaning; here 
therefore, a /plable is full of 
meaning ; but fifty ſuch paſ- 

ſages 
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| Obſerve the method of Monſ. Daille in his expo- 


fitions of the Epiſtles to the Philippians and Co- 


loſſians. (7) In one word, take care to explain 


ſages would not to be ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh ſuch a general ca- 
non of interpretation, as this 
father lays down. In cap. iii. 
Epiſt. ad Epheſ. 

He ſpeaks better in another 
place, although inconſiſtently 
with his former rule. The 
Goſpel does not lie in the 
ſound ; but in the /en/e of 
Scripture, Nec putemus in 
verbis Scripturarum eſſe evan- 
gelium, ſed in ſenſu. Non 
in ſuperficie, ſed in medulla. 
Non in Sermonum foliis, ſed 
in radice rationis. I Fife. 
ad Galat. cap. 1. | | 

(7) Ob/erve the method of 
Mon/. Daille. This famous 
preacher expounds the epiſ- 
tles to the Philippians and 
Coloſſians in a courſe of ſer- 
mons. He uſually takes for 
text that number of verſes, 
more or leſs, which contains 
he whole ſubject, of which 
the apoſtle ſpeaks. He does 


not trifle with terms but he 


takes the /ubjed, and, col- 
lecting it into two, three, or 
tour propoſitions, diſcuſſes it 
in a ſenſible and edifying man- 


ner. One example follows. 


Phil. ili. 18, 19. Many walk, 
of whom I have told you often, 
and now tell you weeping, that 
they are the enemies of the croſs 
of Chrift ; whoſe end is dej- 
trudtion, whoſe god is their bel- 


ly, and whoſe glory is their 


{imple 


ſhame, who mind earthly things. 
The exordium of this ſermon 
1s taken from Mat. xiii. 24, 
& c. and the ſubject is divided 
into two parts. 1. The an- 
ner of St. Paul's addreſs. I 
have told you often, and now 
tell you even weeping. 2. The 
matter of it, It is a deſcrip- 
tion of bad chriſtians and bad 
miniſters in the chriſtian 
church. They are remarka- 
ble for five bad qualities, or 
conditions. 1. They are ene- 
mies of the croſs of Chrift, 2. 
Their end is deſtruction. 3. 
Their god is their belly, 4. 
They glory in their ſhame. 5. 
They mind earthly things. The 
firſt part of this ſermon diſ- 
tinguiſhes the chriſtian miniſ- 
ter from raving pagan prieſts, 
from dry phlegmatick philoſo- 
phers, from ſelfiſh ſuperſti- 
tious rabbies, and from dull 
unfeeling animals of all kinds, 
and deſcribes the wiſe, vigi- 
lant, and tender character of 
a true paſtor. The laſt part 
characterizes bad men, and 
wicked miniſters. The two 
parts form a ſtrong contraſt, 
and the ſermon concludes 
with a touching affecting re- 
capitulation by way of appli- 
cation to the conſciences and 
conduct of the auditors. Sur 
PEp. Aux Philip, Serm. ving- 
troifieme. 
The laſt mark of bad mi- 


niſters, 


( 
ſimple terms as much as poſſible in relation to the 
preſent dgſn of the ſacred author, and to the cir. 
cumſtances of the text; tor by theſe means you 
will avoid common-places, and ſay proper and 


agreeable things. (8) 


niſters, that is, a principal at- 
tention to ſecular affairs, was 
evidently on the Engliſh cler- 
gy during the reigns of the 
Stuarts, and their proſtitu- 
tion of preaching to fate de- 
fiens contributed more than 
any other thing to bring in 
irreligion, deiſm, and atheiſm. 
Before the civil war, they, 
whom the book of ports had not 
baniſhed from church, were 
taught paſiive obedience, non- 
reſiſtance, and the divine right 
of kings. And after the reſ- 


toration, communion cbith God, 


confeſſton of fin, praying by the 
Spirit, yea, the Scriptures 
themſelves were ridiculed, for 
the ſake of ridiculing the diſ- 
ſenters, who held them ſacred. 
See Prefefſor Haliburton on 
Nat. and Revealed Religion, 
chap. 1. on the Riſe aud Growth 
of Deiſm. 

(8) Explain fimple terms by 
the defign of the writer. The 
inſpired writers had 4%gus in 
writing, and miniſters ſhould 
have de/gn in preaching. If 
they have not they deſerve 
the following cenſure. No- 
thing could be more ſevere 
or rigid than the conditions 
formerly preſcribed to writers; 
when criticiſm took place, 
and regularity and order Were 


ing and another. 


Some- 


thought eſſential in a treatiſe, 
—]Jt was a yoke it ſeems 
which our forefathers bore; 
but which for our parts we 
have generouſly thrown off, — 
Now the moſt confuſed head, 
if fraught with a little inven- 
tion, and provided with com- 
mon-place-book learning may 
exert itſelf. to as much advan- 
tage as the moſt , and 
well ſettled judgment. — It is 
the perfection of certain gro- 
teſque painters, to keep as far 
from nature as poſſible. To 
find a liſeneſs in their works, 
is to find the greateſt fault 
imaginable. A natural con- 
nexion is aflur. A coherence, 
a defign, a meaning is againſt 
their purpoſe, and deltroys 


the very {ſpirit and genius of 


their workmanſhip. — This 
is the manner of writing ſo 
much admired and imitated 
in our age, that we have 
ſcarce the 1dea of any other 
model. We know little in- 
deed of the difference between 
one model or character of writ- 
All runs 
to the ſame tune, and beats 
exactly one andthe ſame mea- 
ſure. Nothing, one would 
think, could be more tedious 
than this uniform pace, The 


common amble, or Canterbuty 
15 


* 


WO. ©, 
Sometimes you will meet with texts, the ſimple 
terms of which muſt be diſcuſfed profefſedly (9) 
| an 


:5 not, I am perſuaded, more E#nfeld"s Preacher's Directory. 
tireſome to a good rider, than Preface, *'" 
this /ee-/azwv of eſſay-writers The following canon of 
is to an able reader, 
juſt compoſer of a legitimate zerland has a direct tendency 
piece is Iike an able traveller, to lead preachers off from 
who exactly meaſures his jour- this unity of deſign. * The 
ney, conſiders his ground, Swiſs proteſtant miniſters are 
premeditates his ſtages, and enjoined to make it their chief 
intervals of relaxation and fe in all their ſermons to 
intention, to the very conciu- expound every word of the 
ſion of his undertaking, &c. text in its proper and genuine 
CharaFeriftics, vol. Wi. Mfc ſignification , out of the Greek 
1. c. 1. 3.10 B. or Hebrew original, accord- 
One of our moſt judicious ing to the true ſcope and 
modern writers ſtrongly. re- meaning of the Holy Ghoſt ; 
commends unity of defign to and to draw thence ſuch dog- 
preachers. Some, ſays he, matical inferences as are moſt 
make their diſcourſes little ſuitable to the capacity of the 
more than general eſſays on auditors, and which have 
virtue and vice, without a moſt tendency to the edifica- 
ſrict adherence to the /cad- tion of ſouls, and to the glo- 
ing ſentiment of their text, and rifying of their Creator and 
without any particular and Redeemer.” _ | 
determinate de/ign. A me- No pretence of glorifying 
thod of conveying moral in- God, or of edifying man, 
itruction no leſs injudicious, can deſtroy the nature and 
than if a teacher of botany fitneſs of things, on which 


were to content himſelf with all advice about unity of de- 


leading his pupil, day after ſign is founded. See Litur- 
day, tarough gardens richly gia Jigurina, tranſlated by 
ſtored with plants, without 7 Conrad Werndly. Preach- 
attempting to claſs them un- ing. Order vi. | 
der their proper heads, and There is, we conceive, a 
explain to him their ſeveral middle way, that lies between 
dikinQtions and qualities. two extremes in this textual 
* In every diſcourſe a method of preaching. To 
preacher ſhould keepore lead- make a whole ſermon conſiſt 
ng object continually in view, of an explication of terms, or 
and preſerve a unity of deſign.” to deduce from each term a 
Fot. 1, E e different 


The the reformed church in Swit- 


* 
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and in order to give a clear and full view of the 
ſubject, you muſt give a clear and diſtinct idea of 


the terms. 


— 


different and heterogeneous 


fentiment, and to diſcuſs all, 


is one extreme; and to hud- 
dle up, and di/mi/5 the terms 
careleſiy is the other. There 
is a ſhort neat way of explain- 
ing terms, and of intimating 
ſentiments, ſo as to lead up 


to that one principal ſenti- 


ment, which the writer had 
in view. Here follows an 
example of a careleſs getting 
rid of terms. The ſermon 1s 
entitled, An abandoning of the 
Scottiſh covenant. By Matthew 
[Wren] he Lord Biſhop of 
Ely, 1662. 

« Pfal. xliv. 18. Tet do we 
not forget thee, nor behave our- 
felves frowardly in thy cove- 
nant. Of this text now we 
are to treat. But no, that we 
may. be more than ſure, if 
more may be, pray let's look 
on it once again. Yet do we 
not forget thee, nor behave 
ourſelves frowardly in thy co- 
venant; ſo goes our old tranſ- 
lation, that is ſure. But then, 


yet have abe not forgotten thee, 


neither have we dealt falliy in 
thy covenant, our new tranſ- 
lation goes fo; and here is 
ſome difference in words. But 
howſoever thefe differing cou- 

les, have not, and do not, 
deal and behave ourſelves, fro- 
avardly and falſly ; in effect 
they come both to one, and 
ſo all is the ſame : and it is 


For 


no other I aſſure you, in the 
Latine and the Greek and the 
Hebrew. So that by the grace 
of God we are cock ſure of the 
text itſelf, every way.” Ah 
my Lord! this is a caſe of con- 
ſcience, and your lordſhip has 
forgotten your own explica- 
tion of Heb. iv. 13. All things 
are naked and open. You ap- 
ply this to conſcience, and 
you ſay, All is barefaced, 
yea chined down the back, an 
you will, ſo that we are ſure 
there is no jugling there.” 
(9) The fimple terms of ſome 
texts muſt be diſcuſſed profeſſed- 
ly. There are many paſlages 
of Scripture, in which the 
ſenſe of each paſſage depends 
on one ſingle word. A fo- 
reign divine gives us the fol- 
lowing examples. Mat. i. 21. 
Thou ſhalt call his name Feſus; 
for he ſhall ſave his people from 
their fins. The whole ſenſe 
is contained in the term 7e/xs. 
Our author obſerves, 1. The 
antiquity of it. He was con- 
ſidered as Jeſus, or the Sa- 
viour before the wworld began, 
and a promiſe of eternal life 
was then given to him for us. 
Titus 1. 2. 2 Tim. 1. 1. Eph. 
i. 3, 4, &c. 2. The author 
of it. God gave this name 
immediately to Chrift ; and 
by an angel he revealed it to 
men. 3. The agreement of 


the name with the conduct * 
e 


„ 
For example. 1 Tim. i. 5. Now the end of the 
commandment is charity, out of a pure heart, and of a 
good conſcience, and of faith unfeigned. Divide the 
text into three parts, the firſt of which may be the 
commandment, of which the apoſtle ſpeaks—the 
ſecond its end, charity—and the third the principles, 
from which this charity, or love proceeds, from a 
pure beart, a good conſcience, and faith unfeigned. (1) 


the perſon ; for he /aves his 


people, &c. 4. The agree- 
ment of it with all the whole 
revealed will of God in Scrip- 
ture ; for the end of all is the 
ſalvation of the people of God. 
5. The 7»fluence of the name 
well underſtood over the hearts 
and lives of men. 


John vii. 26. This js the Ve- 
ry Chriſt. Here again the 


tenſe turns on the term Chri/2. 


Our author divides the ſubject 


into 720 parts, and enquires, 
1. Who in the Old Teſta- 
ment are called Chriſts: and, 


2. Why this name is given to 


Jeſus. In the firſt part he 
conſiders :hree things. 1. The 
meaning of the word, it ſig- 
nifies anointed, 2. Towwhom 
the name was given; to pa- 
triarchs, kings, prieſts, pro- 
phets, &c. 3. Why they 
were called Chriſts. The ce- 
remony of anointing was de- 
claratory of a legal call to of- 
kces, a pledge of inward qua- 
lifications neceſſary to the diſ- 
charge of them, and a fipu- 
lation of that fidelity, with 
which the offices were to be 
executed. In the ſecond part 
he conſiders alſo three arti- 


You 


cles. 1. Wha anointed je- 
ſas. 2. With what he was 
anointed. 3. What offices he 
executed in conſequence of 
his unction. 

Acts xi. 26. The diſciples were 
called Chriftians fir/t in Antioch. 
Our author here conſiders, 1. 
The origin of the name. 2, 
The per/ecutions that followed 
it. 3. The import of it. Each 
opens a wide field of medita- 
tion, and all properly belong 
to the term chriſtian. Joan. 
Teſmar. Exercital. Rhetar. lib. 


viii. cap. 3. De Laudandis 


aut Vituperandis Rebus. / 
Compare thoſe explications 
of terms with this of Irenæus. 
*The name Jeſus conſiſteth 
of two letters and a half in 
Hebrew, ſignifying the Lord, 
who containeth heayen and 
earth.“ I do not know this 
father's meaning: but I do 
know, many cunning di- 
vines have imitated him. 
Adv. Heres. lib. ii. cap. 41. 
See Lightfoot's Miſcellanies. 
(1) Faith unfeigned gene- 
rates love, Noſtra doctrina 
ad dilectionem tendit : illo- 
rum parit diſſidia. Dat nobis 
et Paulus brevem yy:anyiay, 


E e 2 ſed 
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You muſt firſt then, particularly enquire what 
this commandment 1s, and remark three different 
ſenſes of the term; it is put . particularly for 
the moral law—2. For the preaching of the Goſpel, 
for the Greek word will bear this. meaning—(2) 
and 3. In general for the true religion. In explain- 
ing the word in the t ſenſe, you may ſhew, why 
the /aw 1s called the commandment, on account of 
the natural authority of the truths themſelves ; for 
the law contains nothing but what muſt needs be a 
creature's duty—on account alſo of the authority 
of the legiſlator, who is God our ſovereign matter, 
&c, Taking the word in the ſecond ſenſe, ſome- 
thing pertinent may be obſerved on the neceſſity of 
preaching the word. Remark the wiſdom of God, 
who, in order to diſcover the myſteries of the Goſ- 
pel to men, not te ſent the apoſtles to us at the 
beginning, not only commanded us to inſtruct 
each other by mutually communicating our know- 
al not only gave us the Holy Scriptures, that 
we might ach them, and increaſe our knowledge, 
but who, over and above all theſe, has eſtabliſhed 
à goſpel miniſtry in his church, in order that his 
word might be preached in common to all, (3) 

| . e ee 


ſed perutilem. Ex fide mini- 1 Tim. i. 18. 1 Cor. vii, 10. 


me ficta naſcitur bona conſci- 2 Theſſ. iii. 10. Acts x. 42, 


entia, i. e. abſtinentia a pec- &c. | 
catis, Hinc puritas cerdis, (3) God has eftabliſued a 
1. e. interior. Hinc porra Go/pel- miniftry in his church. 
dilectio, quæ et fax. Grotias The Pagans had no public 
in locum. ſermons for the inſtruction of 
(2) The Greet word may be the people: but their religion 
rendered preaching. Non de- conſiſted of ſacrifices, cere- 
calogus, ut plerique credunt, monies, ſeſtivals, and ſo on. 
ſed tota docendi ratio voce See Puffendorf in Introduct. ad 
Tapayſea; intelligitur. Scul- Hiſt, E 

tetus in locum. Hara ayſeys The 


The Jews had hot only the 
reading of the Scriptures in 
their I : but they 
had alſo expoſitions of the 
law, and ſermons exhorting 
them to the practice of virtue. 
Philo Judæus teſtatur (in libro 
de Septenario.) per ſingula op- 
pida Judæorum fuiſſe quædam 
Na ναννẽłjqd in quibus Sabba- 


this Judæi convenirent, dein- 


de ſuperiorem locum aſcende- 
ret vir gravis, qui præſentes 
inſtryeret, et ad virtutem ad- 
hortzr<tur, | 

M hen Jeſas Chriſt a/cended 
to heaven, he gave gifts unto 
ſome extraordinary, and to ſome 
ordinary orders of men, to apo/- 
tles, prophets, evangeliſts, pa/- 
ters, and teachers; the ordi- 
nary claſs is to be continued 
in the church ti wwe all come 
in the unity. of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Sen of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the meaſure of” theftature of the 
fulne/s of Chrift ; (Eph. iv. 
8, Kc.) that, till the con- 
ſummation of all things. 

A lcarned foreigner defines 
a golpel-miniſtry as follows. 
A goſpel-miniſtry is a ſa- 


cred and public office, inſti- 


tuted by God, and commit- 
ted to ebgible men, lawtully 
called, and properly ſupport- 
ed, to preach the word of God, 
to adminiſter the ſacraments, 
to intercede with God for the 
lock committed to their 


Remark the great bent and utility of this 
preaching, Qbierye allo that Jeſus Chriſt whillt 


ce 


charge, to exerciſe ſcripture- 
diſcipline, and by the whole 
to promote the glory of God, 
and the eternal falvation of 

men.“ 5 
This definition wants much 
explication, our author ob- 
ſerves, therefore, 1. The 
miniſtry is a /acred office, and 
has no concern with /zcular 
affairs. 2. It is a public of- 
ſice, and herein it differs from 
the work of a parent, or head 
of a family, whoſe religious 
exerciſes extend no further 
than his own juriſdiction. 
3. It is of divine inſtitution. 
2 Pet. i. 21. Heb. i. 1. Eph. 
Iv. 1, 12. 1 Cor, Wide © 
6. 4. It is committed to 2 
gible men, for women, chil- 
dren, and unqualified men 
are ineligible. Three qua- 
Iifications are eſſential, 1. A 
thorough knowledge of the 
doctrines of religion, Mal. 
ii. 7. Mat. xxviii. 20. of No 
requiritur. 2. An aptre/s za 
zeach, oportet epiſcopum eſ⸗- 
fe ider lor. 1 Tim. ili. 2. 
3. A holy life, opportet epiſ- 
copum eſſe * NEH. "Ih It 
is conferred on men by a laww- 
ful call, &c. &c. Brochmand. 
Sem. Theol. tom. ii. de Mi- 
miſt. Ecclefraſt. cap. 1, fo 2 
* Preaching the word, which 
is a part of the miniſter's of- 
fice, includes the catechifing 
of children, the /Jefuring of 
youth, the reading of the Scrip- 
| tures, 
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he was upon earth was pleaſed to ſanctify this ad- 


mirable mean by his own practice and exam. 


tures, and the delivering of ſer- 
mons, by all which ſacred 
knowledge is propagated, and 
moral good produced. The 
matter of his preaching 
ſhould be the pure doctrines 
of the Holy Scripture, and nei- 
ther the creeds, the ceremo- 
nies, the politics, nor the 
impertinencies of men. 

The great utility of primi- 
tive public preaching was ſo 
evident, that the emperor j u- 
han endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
ſomething ſimilarto it among 
the Pagans ; and Gregory of 


. Nazianzen ridicules the pro- 


ject, and aſks whether the 
preachers were to explain to 
theirauditors Heſiod's or Ho- 
mer's fabulous accounts of 
the gods. | 
Whether chriſtian prince, 
took the hint from the politic 
Julian, I will not pretend to 


fay : but what he wiſhed they 


have effected, and, after their 
example, the clergy, and pri- 
vate perſons, have perverted 
the pulpit, and polluted the 
books and the mouths of 


preachers to the moſt ſordid 


e What a multitude 
of blaſphemous articles have 
been uttered in thirtieth of 
January ſermons ! What ri- 


vers of ſlander have pulpits 


poured forth on the twenty- 
ninth of May ! In one reign 
paſlive obedience and non-re- 
tance were taught and en- 


ple, 


joined to be believed, on pain 
of eternal damnation. In 
another Sidney and Locke 

reached in every pulpit. All 

oreign from the deſign of 
chriſtian preaching. If the 
people muſt be harangued on 
theſe ſubjects, magiſtrates, 
profeſſors, and lawyers ſhould 
diſcuſs them in ſecular places, 
If they be uttered at church, 
the fooliſh populace will make 
religion of them, and will riot, 
and fight, and kill for God's 
ſake. Eraſmus calls theſe 
bellaces conciones. | 

The clergy have gone into 
the ſame method, When the 
Pope wanted money, cruſades 
were to be preached. When 
friars wanted maintenance, 
lying miracles of their foun- 
ders were to be taught in pub- 
lic. When the church wanted 
to purchaſe, preachers were 
enjoined to inculcate the doc- 
trine of tithes. At this day, 
we can ſeldom hear ſome men 
without ſomething of aur ex- 
cellent church, in which in- 
deed they are well beneficed: 
but the ſpiritual benefit of 
which they never promote by 
theſe declamations, 

The ſceptre and the mi- 
tre have conſpired together 
to pervert the word of God, 
and among other curious for- 
mularies, we have a ſervice 
to be performed at the healing 
of the King's evil, The 24 

: an 


# 
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ple, &c. (4) In explaining the word in its third 
meaning, to which I think you ſhould principally 


attend, you muſt ſhew why religion is called a com- 


mandment, 


and following verſes of the 
xvith of Mark. are read while 
the infirm perſon is preſented 
to the king, and the firſt of 
lohn is read while his majeſty 
puts the gold about the pa- 
tient's neck. He does it 
when the reader comes to theſe 
words, That light was the true 
light, which lighteth every man 
hat cometh into the world, I 
think, I could find a paſſage 
more proper to the purpoſe : 
but I forbear. See Articles, 
Injunttions, Ordinances, Qc. 
publiſhed, 1675. | 

Individuals have gone in 
the ſame track, and we have 
wedding - ſermons — ſermons 
againſt drin&zag health; —&c. 
&c. &c. 

We neither condemn the 
ſtudy of any branch of know- 
ledge, nor the diſcourſing of 
it in public: but the aſſociation 
of it with religion we blame. 
Suppoſe the excellent Dr. 
Hunter, leQuring the acade- 
mucians at the Royal Acade- 
my on muſcular motion, and 
for this purpoſe producing 
the arm of an executed male- 

How. well cou'd I have ſp 


1. Be- 


factor, would it not have a 
farcical appearance to intro- 
duce a prieſt and a prayer- 
book? Theology is a ſacred 
ſcience, and the aſſociation of 
it with human ſciences de- 
baſes it. How much more is 
it debaſed, when it is aſſo- 


ciated with impertinence, or 


vice! I have a good printed 
ſermon, of a Mr. Colby, 
which I could never read ſe- 
riouſly ; for the author adds 
at the cloſe, that, after forty 
years ftudy, he has found out, 
and vends, for the public gvod, 
a powder to cure the gripes. 
(4) Jeſus Chriſt is a preach- 
er's example, As the utility 
of a pious laborious goſpel- 
miniſtry is great, ſoa careleſs 
looſe liver, bearing this holy 
character, 1s of all men moft 
contemptible. Mankind are fo 
univerfally agreed to look for 
utility in the miniſtry, that 
their reſentment every Where 
riſes againſt the uſeleis. The 
pulpit and the ſtage, the gay 
poet, and the grave moraliſt, 
agree to expoſe wicked miniſ- 


ters. Thus Milton. 


ar'd for thee, young ſwain, 


Anow of ſuch as for their bellies ſake, 
Creep and intrude and climb into the fold ? 
Of other care they little reck*ning make, 
Than how to ſcramble at the ſfhearer's feaſt, 


And ſhove away the worthy bidden guett ; 
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1. Becauſe it is not an indifferent thing, which 
leaſe, but a neceſſary obli- 


may be delayed as we p 


galion impoſed on all mankind, 

2. Becauſe religion in all its parts ought to proceed 
from God; for as he has not left it to the choice of 
man to have, or not to have areligion ; fo neither 

has he left it to his fancy to invent ſuch a worſhip 
as he chooſes , g/ therefore S. Paul calls ſuperſti- 


tions 


Blind mouths! that ſcarce themſelves know how to hold 
A ſheep-hook, or have learn'd ought elſe the leaſt, 
That to the faithful herdman's art belongs! | 
What in them ! what need they ? they are ſped, 

And when they liſt their lean and flaſhy ſongs 

Grate on their ſcrannel pipe of wretched ſtraw ; 

The hungry ſheep look up and are not fed, 

But ſwoln with wind, and the rank miſt they draw, 
Rot 3 and foul contagion ſpread, &c. Lzcidar, 


And thus Dryden. 


Triumphant plenty with a chearful grace, 

Baſks in their eyes and ſparkles in their face: 
How ileek their looks, how goodly is their mien, 
When big they ſtrut behind a double chin ? 
Each faculty in blandiſhments they lull, 
Aſpiring to be venerably dull. | 

No learn'd debates moleit their downy trance, 
Or diſcompole their pompous ignorance | 
But undiſturb'd they loiter life away, 

So wither green, and bloſſom in decay. 


Avoid th' inclemencies of morning air; 


Deep ſunk in down, they by ſloth's gentle care, 


And leave to tatter'd crape the drudgery of prayer. 


(5) Gd has not left religion 
to the fancies of men. The 
infallible decrees of popes, and 
the injunctions of the gover- 
nors of reſormed churches, 
violate this truth. Againſt 
both we plead, that both the 
matter, and the manner of di- 
vine worſhip are preſcribed 


Don Sebaſt. 
in Holy Scripture. Proteſtant 
diſſenters have nothing more 
to do in their own defence, 


than to apply thoſe arguments 


to retormed lords of con- 
ſcience, which they their- 
ſelves apply to the great ty- 
rant at Rome. | 

„ One 


( 217 ) 


tions Nee ¹4eã wwill-worſhip. (5) Indeed religion 
conſiſts in obedience of faith, obedience of diſci- 


One of our olddivines ſays, 
«© We muſt have God's war- 
rant for God's worſhip—S- 
Paul proves, that the tribe of 
Judah had nothing to do with 
Aaron's prieſthood, from the 
fence of Moſes, of which tribe 
Mojes ſpake nothing concerning 
the prieſthood. — God employ- 
ed Moſes to reveal his will 
to the Jews — Moſes ſpake no- 
thing of Judah's prieſthood 
Therefore God would not 
have that tribe officiate in the 
prieſthood What God would 
have his church know and 
practiſe ſince the abolition of 
judaiſm he hath revealed by 
Chriſt and his apoſtles The 
apoſtles have regiſtered theſe 
2ppointments in Scripture— 
V/e may therefore uſe this 
apoſtolical argument againſt 
goßiſb inventions“ (and may 
we not add, againſt proteſtaut 
inventions too?) “ Neither 
Moſes, nor any other pen- 
man of Scripture ſpake any 
thing of worſhipping God in 
ſuch and ſuch a manner, 
therefore human appoint- 
ments are no more acceptable 
10 God than Uzziah's offering 
incenſe. 2 Chron. xxvi. 19. 

God is equally jealous of 
the manner of his worſhip, 
dee thou do all things according 
to the pattern. 1. The /ame 
Lerd, who preſcribes the mat- 
ter, preſcribes the manner. 

2. As great reſpect is mani- 
teſted to God in the manner 

Vor I. 


pline, 


of doing what he requires as 
in the matter. 1 Kings iii. 6. 
2 Kings xx. 3. 

3. Herein lieth a main 4 
Ference between the upright 
and hypocrite. Witneſs Gen. 
ib 4, 5. 

4. That, which is good, 
is altered and perverted by 
failing in the manner. 

. Failing in the manner 
makes God reje# that, which 
in the matter he requireth, 
Iſai. i. xi. 

6. God deteſis things com- 
manded by himſelf, when 
they are done in an ill man- 
ner. Iſai. Ixvi. 3. 

7. In this caſe he, that doth 
the work of the Lord, is ac- 
curſed. Jer. xlviii. 10.“ Gouge 
on Hebrews, chap. vil. ſect. 
76. viii. 17. 

Before any man, or any 
ſet of men, preſume to en- 
join an article of faith to be 
believed by chriſtians, or a 
ceremony to be performed by 
them, a right to exerciſe this 
power ought to be produced: 
but no ſuch right can be pro- 
duced. Some ſay the pope 
has it; ſome place it in chr:/- 
tian kings ; ſome in a ſynod; 
ſome in what they call the 
church but to all we apply 
what a good writer ſays of the 
Pope's ſupremacy. © The 
diſagreement of doctors about 
the nature and extent of this 
authority, is a fhrewd preju- 
dice againſt it, If a man 

F f ſhould 


6 


pline, and obedience of morality: but whatever 
does not bear the divine impreſs can never be ac. 


ceptable to God. 


In vain, ſays Jeſus Chriſt, they 


honour me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 


men. (7) May God, ſays S. Paul, make you perfect 


ſhould ſue for a piece of land, 
and his advocates (the nota- 
bleſt, that could be had, and 
well paid.) could not find 
where it lieth, and how it is 
butted and bounded, and 
from whom it was conveyed 
to him, one would be very 
apt to ſuſpect his title. If 
God had inſtituted ſuch an 
office, it is highly probable, 
we might ſatisfactorily know 
what the nature and uſe of it 
were; the patents and char- 
ters for it would declare it.“ 
Dr. Barrow onthe Pope's Su- 
premacy. Intro. 

For want of right men have 
availed themſelves of poxver. 
What a church-champion ſays 
of popiſh ſupremacy we may 
ſafely ſay of every other kind 
of church-ſupremacy. ** The 
Pope's ſupremacy 1s not only 
an indefenſible, but an impu- 
dent cauſe, as ever was un- 
dertaken by learned pens. 
And nothing could have kept 
it ſo long from becoming ri- 
diculous in the judgment of 
mankind, but its being ſo 
ſtrongly ſupported by world- 
ly intereſt. There is not one 
tolerable argument for it, and 
there are a thouſand invinci- 
ble reaſons againſt it. The 
Pope's Janizaries boldly aſ- 
ſert, and ſtifly contend for it 


w 


in 


without reaſon,” Biſhop Til. 
lotſon's Preface to Barrow, 

Ah! ye bilingual ſons of 
diſſimulation! why are not 
theſe arguments as good in a 
barn againſt a Lord Biſhop, 
or a Lord Brother, as in a 
convocation-houſe againſt a 
Pope? It is not ſupremacy : 
but it is popz/þ ſupremacy, that 
theſe writers execrate. If ay 
ſupremacy be exerciſed over 
my conſcience, what 1s there 
in the title of the man, , who 
exerciſes it, to indemnifyme? 
Call him Pope, or call him 
Preſter Fohn ; preſent him in 
a black cloak, or in lawn 
fleeves ; deck him with a mi- 
tre, a ſingle crown, or a tri- 
ple crown, all are alike to the 
vaſſal, who loſes his religious 
liberty. The oppreſſor, in 
regard to God, is an ſurper, 
and, in regard to me, a 7j- 
rant. 

(6) S. Paul calls ſuperſti- 
tion will-wworſhip. Col. ii. 23. 
Grzci eam e9:Xo0pyouuaynomi- 
nant, cum ipſam ejus cauſam 
conſiderant, quia tota in præ- 
ceptis humanis fundata eſt, et 
ex iis pendet ac conſtituitur. 
Dauæus Jſag. Chriſt. 

(7) Commandments of inen. 
Mandato hominum, Qul in 
nudis ritibus, „ine auimi emen- 

dationc, 


6 219; ) 


in every good work to ao his will, working in you that, 


hich is well-pleaſing in his fight, through Jeſus Chriſt. 


gatione, cultum Det collocant. 
Grotius in Eſai. xxix. 13. 
Why are ye ſubjech to ordi- 
nances, after the command- 
ments of men ? which [human 
ordinances] have indeed a fhew 
if wiſdom in will-aworſhip. 


Some commentators think, S. 


Paul means, pagan ceremo- 
nies ; others ſuppoſe, he in- 
1 tends Jewiſh zraditions; ſome 
a fay, Maoſaic inſtitutions, form- 
; erly performed by divine ap- 
it pointment : but now  abo- 
3] I:thed ; others include. every 
: fratice in religion not clear- 
re ly of divine injunction. Peo- 
9 ple, who practiſe theſe, ſeem 
e! indeed to be animated by a 
m ſpirit of wiſdom, piety, and 
in religion; they abſtain from 
vn many comforts of life, which 
ni others allow themſelves to en- 
the joy, and by neglecting the body, 
the zem to be all taken up with 
ous ſpiritual and nobler objects: 
in but they groſly miſtake, for 
ber, God is hohoured by a proper 
ty- moderate attention to the /a- 


i Hing of the fleſh. See Theo- 
phylact, and Hraſinus in loc. 

The great danger of ſuch 
a diſpoſition, ſays one of our 
proteſtors, is this; it diverts 
the faith' of a chriſtian from 
the allſufficient merit of Jeſus 


in penis quibuſdam externis, 
Wet cxquifita quadam diſcipli- 
ner ſeveritate, quam apoſto- 
lus 4 PE α TWwdiog VOCat, qua 
corpus quaſi ſuppliciis quibuſ- 


Chriſt. Panitentiam - - non 


ence 


dam voluntariis cruciatur : 
ſed in interno dolore ex pec- 
catorum recordatione ſuſcep- 
to, et vita emendatione con- 
ſiſtere. Patres vero, dum 
his pænarum moleſtiis ſua 
peccata compenſari, Deum- 
que placari poſſe exiſtimabant, 
graviter erraſſe, et vim mortis 
ac ſanguinis Chriſti, quo ſolo 
noſtra peccata expiantur, non 
nihil moon Whitakeri op. 
Pra fat. ad Reſponſ. ad Sander 
Demonſtrat. : 

© Superſtition is that tem- 
perof mind, which the Greeks 
call Az949z4514%. It imports 
an over-timorous and dreadful 


apprehenſion of the Deity. The 


true rie of it is a falſe opinion 


of the Deity, which repreſents 
him dreadful and terrible, as 
being rigorous and imperious, 
auſtere, and apt to be angry : 


bur yet 7mpotent, and eaſy to 


be appeaſed again by ſome 
flaftering devotions, eſpecial- 


ly if performed with ſancti- 


monious ſhews, and a ſolemn 
ſadneſs of mind. The pic- 


ture, that ſome chriſtians have 


drawn of God, wherein ſour- 
neſs and arbitrarineſs appear 
ſo much, too much reſembles 
it. | 
Superſtition 15 moſt incident 
to ſuch, as converſe not with 
the goodne/s of God, or are 
conſcious to themſelves of 
their own arlikene/5 to him.“ 
Smith's Select Diſcourſes. Su- 
perſtition. | 
„ Why 
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Hence it is, that not paſtors only, but all believ- 


ers are called the ſervants of God, to ſignify that 


Why are ye ſubjef to humau 
erdinances * A wile human 
appointment annexed to civil 
tranſactions, may become a 
reprehenſible ſuperſtition, by 
being aſſociated with religious 
ceremonies. The Jews, like 
all other nations, procured 
proper witneſſes to atteſt their 
marriages, and the legitima- 
cy of their children. The 
prophet Iſaiah took two cre- 
dible witneſſes to atteſt his 
mar iage, and, perhaps, the 
birth, name, and circumci- 


ſion of his ſon Maherſhalal- 


haſhbaz. viii. 1, 2, 3. In this 


tranſaction, Junius and Fre- 
mellius ſay, the chriſtian 
church found godfathers, and 
many reformed churches pre- 
ſerve them to this day. Ex 
hoc ritu profectum eſſe illum 
noſtrum conſtat. In loc. 

They, who retain ſponſors 
in infant-baptiſm, becauſe 
the Jews had witneſſes at cir- 
cumciſion, ſhould alſo adopt 
another part of the circumci- 
fion-ritual. The Jews uſed 
to ſet a void chair for Elias, 
and, as their traditiens were 
obſcure, they very juſtly hop- 
ed, he would come, and tell 
them the meaning of all 
things. See . Gedwvin's Mo- 
fes and Aaron, b. vi. chap. 1. 

From this corrupt ſource 
ſprang pagan ſuperſtition. 
Quam impia et falſa inter 
gentes olim de diis opinio fue- 
tit, quamque multiformes 


they 


deorum vanitates, et quam 


infandis ſacris priſci deos co- 
luerint, dictu referre difficile 
eſt: ſiquidem primi mortales 
nulla doctrinæ ſchola, ratione 
aut lege, ſed ſuo gui/que inge- 
nio, et prout impetus animi tus 
lit, deos genioſque adoptands 
numina coluerunt. - - - Piget 
referre Romanos tunc rerum 
dominos, quibus fædera, le- 
ges et ſacra exteris dare na- 
tionibus imperium fuit, quan- 
to in errore et quam terra ca- 
ligine verſatus fuit, victor il- 
le gentium populus, et totius 
dominator orbis, omni ſuper- 
ſtitioni obnoxius. Junones et 
Genios quotidie ſibi aſciſcen- 
do, et nova numina adoptan- 
do: qui etiam extraordinaria 
ſacra ex fatalibus libris fa- 
cere coacti. Ignara ſuper- 
ſtitio hominum mentes depra- 
vat, et nonnunquam ſapien- 
tium animos tranſverſos agit. 
Quantum debemus Chriſta 
Domino, regi et doctori noſ- 
tro, quem verum deum vene- 
ramur et ſcimus, quo præ- 
monſtrante exploſa ferarum 
gentium doctrina, rituque 
immani et barbaro, veram re: 
ligionem edocti, humanita- 
tem et verum deum colimus, 
evictique erroribus et infandis 


ineptiis, quas priſci coluere, 


quid quenque deceat, et gu:- 
bus ſacris, quague mente Deum 
colere oporteat, noſcitamus? 
Alex. ab Alex. Genial. Ditrs 
lib. vi. cap. 26. 
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( ad I 
they execute his commands, and are heartily de. 
voted to his pleaſure. | 

Paſſing now to the ſecond point, two things 
muſt be examined; fir, what is this charity or love? 
and ſecondly, how is it the end of the commandment ? 
Both theſe muſt be accurately diſcuſſed. (8) 

As to the irt, you mult remark that he Princi- 
pol object of our love is God, to an union with whom 
the ſoul elevates itſelf by emotions of love as to 
the ſupreme perfection; by emotions of defire as 
to the ſupreme good of a creature; by emotions 
of gratitude as to the only ſource of all the bleſſ- 
ings, which we enjoy, and as to one, who firſt 
loved us, and teſtified his love by an infinite num- 
ber of benefits; by emotions of tenderneſs and 
{jmpathy as to an original, of which we are images, 
a father of whom we are the children, for which 
reaſon we conform molt to him when we leaſt obey 
our own ſinful propenſities; by emotions of ac- 

quieſcence 


(8) Ayanny., Charitas, A- 
mor. Dilectio. 

The end of the commandment 
is love. A learned French 
doctor of divinity, who takes 
the word commandment for the 
moral law, and thinks it is 
put c és, parte pro to- 


ta accepta, adds in alluſion 


to the context; Charitas eſt, 
non occupatio circa nugas et 
geneſes. Legis enim divi- 
nz prima quidem rabula ad 
Dei, ſecunda vero ad proximi 
dilectionem ordinat: alia vero 
præcepta, decalogi explicatic- 
ves, et velut concluſiones in- 
de derivatæ, moralia quidem 
ex neceſſitate, ideoque ſem- 
per mantut; non item cere- 


monialia, et judicialia, ſed 
tantum ad tempus. Claud. 
£/pencei op. Com. in loc. 

The end of the commandment 
is love. S. Cyprian ſpeaks 


well on this article. Fruſtra 


cervicem præbueris carnifici, 
niſi prius occideris membra, 
quæ ſunt ſuper terram, hot 
eſt, affectus, qui militant ad- 
verſus ſpiritum, odium, in- 
vidiam, avaritiam, ſuperbiam, 
libidinem, quibus quicunque 
ſervit Deum quodammodo ab- 
negavit, et, Chriſtum ore 
profitens, vita Satanam Deum 
confitetur, Nec hic ſermo 
debet cuiquam videri durior, 
quum ſit verax, ac ſalutaris. 
Quicquid homo quivis Deo 


aul po- 
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quieſcence and joy for the poſſeſſion of communion 
with him; and, in fine, by emotions of ⁊cal in 
his ſervice and for his glory, ſince God is our laſt 


end, to whom all, that we are, and all, that we 


can do, ought to refer. (9) 


ante ponit ſibi Deum facit, nec 
poſſumus duobus ſervire do- 
minis. D. duplici*Martirio. 
ad Fortunat. 

(9) God is the principal ob- 
ect of our love, It is a max- 
im laid down by ſome divines, 
that diſintereſted love to God 
is eſſential to chriſtianity, or, 
as they expreſs it, ©* whoever 
ſeeks any thing in God be- 
fide God himſelf does not ſin- 
cerely love him.“ It is allow- 
ed, that God is in himſelf a 
lovely object that, were it 
poſlible for an ir telligent be- 
ing to exiſt independent on 
God, it would be impoſſible 
for ſuch a being to contem- 
plate the divine nature and 
not to love it: but it ſhould 
be remembered, that, even 
in the caſe ſuppoſed, con- 
ſciouſneſs of conformity to 
the nature and fitneſs of things 
would be attended with plea- 
jure, and pleaſure is iatereſt, 
ſo that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, pure 
diſintereſted love of God is 
impoſſible. Mankind love 
God under the ſevereſt ſtrokes 
of his providence: but they 
find a pleaſure in loving him, 
and in ſubmitting to his will, 
that amply indemnikes them, 
and gives them the higheſt 
zntereſt in this love. There 
ſcem to be not three different 


You 


kinds of love to God : but 
three different degrees of the 
ſame love to him. 1. Some 
love God for the temporal bene- 
fits, which they derive from 
him, Temporal bleſſings, 
however, are not the obje#; 
of their ſupreme love : but 
God the giver of them. 2. 
Others love God for the /i. 
ritual bleſſings, which they 
enjoy from his grace, ſuch 
as ſanctification, ſalvation, 
&c. I lowe the Lord, becauſc 
he hath heard the woice of ny 
ſupplication. 3. Others love 
God for his own beauty and 
excellency : but this love be- 
ing attended with pleaſure 
cannot be ſeparated from 
mental intereſt, perhaps not 
from corporal intereſt, he is 
the health of my countenance, 
and my God, Mot chriſtians 
begin with the firſt, grow in- 
to the ſecond, and end in the 
laſt; and to the laſt, as to 
that degree, which produces 
the nobleſt effects, all good 
men ſhould afpire. The queſ- 
tion, I think, is not whether 
men ought to love God dil- 
intereſtedly: but whether it 
be poſſible to do io. & A 
chriſtian's defire, ſays one of 
our old divines, is to God 
chiefiy, and to God fimply ; co 
God as the God of grace, for 


more 
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You may remark, again, that this love makes 
God reign. over us in a manner the moſt noble, 
and the moſt worthy of himſelf. He reigns over 


all creatures, either by his influence, or "by his 


providence, or by his juſtice. By his influence he 
reigns over the heavens, the elements, and all in- 
aninate creatures, moving and directing them as 
he pleaſes, He reigns by his Providence over the 
wicked, turning and bowing: their wills as he 


chooſes. He reigns in hell by his. juſtice, None 


of theſe ways of exerciſing authority are compar- 
able to that dominion, which our love gives him; 
for as he falls our whole heart he pervades all its 
principles, he 1s 1n all its emotions as cauſe, ob- 
ect and end, ſo that there is a perfect harmony 
between him and our hearts. When he reigns by 
his power over inanimate things, properly ipeak- 
ing he 1s neither their end, nor their object, he is 
only the power, which moves them, When he 
reigns over the wicked by his providence, the wick- 
ech have another end, and another object. (1) 
When he reigns in 5. F by his juſtice, the miſera- 
ble 


more ſtrength and ability 70 
ſerve him, and to God as the 
God of all comfort, for the 
pleaſure of fellowhip and com- 
munion with him.“ Dr. Hor- 
'on's Expoſe of Pal. xlii. 1. 
All that wwe do ought to refer 
1% God. Sire. To know 
God and to love him makes 
holy upon earth : to know 
God and to love him makes 
happy in heaven. God is 
the ſupreme ſiuth, and all the 


intelligence, all the know- 
ledge of our minds ought to 
relate to him as to their ob- 


jet. God is the ſupreme 
good, and all the motions of 
our wi/ls ought to tend to- 
wards him as towards theiron- 


ly and laſt end. Onthis prin- 


ciple Jeſus Chriſt has founded 
the religion and worſhip, 
which we profeſs.” 


Flechier 
Serm. pour la pentecote. tom. ii. 


(i) The wicked propoſe other 


ends. Mr. Rollin's Preface to 


his Ancient Hiſtory, vol. i. 


admirably exemplifies this in 
the diſperſion at Babel, in 


Sennacherib, Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Cyrus, &c. | 
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ble ſufferers, far from acquieſcing in his avenging 
ſtrokes, murmur, rebel, and blaſpheme againſ} 
him. But when he reigns in the hearts of his 
faints by love, he not only diſplays his power, but 
he is himſelf the object on which the ſaints a& 
the end to which they move; and there reigns a 
perfect harmony between God and his creature. 
You may obſerve farther, that when we give 
our love to the creatures, withdrawing it from 
God, it is an act of injuſtice to ourſelves, and an 
inſult on God. (2) It inſults God; for we rob 
him of what belongs to him. It 1s injurious 10 
ourſelves; for we deprive ourſelves of a glory, for 
which we were created, and after which we might 
lawfully have afpired : thus we are doubly unjuſt 
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and doubly outrageous. 


(2) Lis injuſtice to our/elwves 
fo love the creature more than 
the Creator. It is unjuſt to 
ourſelves, 1. Becauſe we a- 
bandon that noble moral liber- 
ty, for which we were formed, 
and which conſiſts in knowing, 
loving, and ferving God, 
2. Unjuſt, becauſe we ſub- 
mit to all the real injuries, to 
which thoſe paſſions, that ex- 
act all from us, and yield us 
nothing in return, expoſe us. 
3- Unjuſt, becauſe we deprive 
ourſelwes of all thoſe advanta- 
ges, which pertain to love and 
obedience. T'o this ſubject 
ſome apply Hol. xi. 12. Ju- 
dah ruleth with God. To 
ſerve God is to reign ; his ſer- 
vice is more than perfect free- 
dom, itis royalty and freedom 
united. Thus /aith the Lord, 
1f thou wilt walk in my ſta- 


And 


zutes - - = = then thou ſhalt judge 
my houſe, and ſhalt alſo keep 
my courts, and I will give thee 
places to walknmong theſe an- 
gels that ſtand by. i. e. I will 


conſtitute thee a prieſt in my 


militant church in this life, 
and in my church triumphant 
J will elevate thee to ſuch dig- 
nity as angels enjoy. Zech. 


ni. . 7. 


Our writer adds, In dilec- 


tione Dei nullus dari poteſt 
exceſſus; cum enim omnium, 
humanarum actionem atque 
affectionum ultimus finis ſit 
Dei dilectio, nullus eſt modus 
vel terminus imponendus; ſed 

uanto plus diligitur, tanto 
Ailectio eſt melior. Dile&io 
Dei per fectiſimum libertatis mo- 
ralis exercitium eft, Theoph. 


Calei. Philoſoph. Gen. lib. ii. 
cap. 3. ſect. 3. 7. 
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And, beſides all this, as theſe ſorts of-unions are | : 
heterogeneous, without fitneſs and proportion, | 
they are accompanied with an almoſt infinite num- Þ| 
ber of inconveniencies; for if we love inanimate | 
things, as the miſer doth, who loves his ſilver and | 
gold; or as the worldling doth, who loves diver- | 
ſions, hunting, gaming, aſſemblies z or as ſome 
„love arts and ſciences; we love thoſe things, 
which have no love for us; we give our hearts to 
that, Which Has no Heart to return the preſent, 
which we make. What pleaſure is there in loving 
that, which cannot love again? Does not the hap- 
pineſs of friendſhip arife from mutual poſſeſſion ? 
But what mutual poſſeſſion can there be between 
a heart and a heartleſs object? between us and a 
thing, which not only cannot 1mpart itſelf to us, 9 
but which is even incapable of any, the leaſt de- 1 
gree of conſolation in poſſeſſing us? If we love 1 
the world, I mean the men of it, I own, they have 1 
hearts as well we, they are capable of loving us as | 
well as we are of loving them: but beſides that 
they have frequently hearts ungrateful and inca- 
pable of friendly affection, or hearts already diſ- 
poled of, or divided hearts, which cannot love 
enough, becauſe they love too much, or hearts 
light and unfaithful, which cannot be depended 
on; beſides all this, it muſt be confeſſed, the 
hearts of creatures were never made for each other; 
they are all void, imperfect, poor, miſerable, blind, 
and naked ; and what alliance can you make be- 
tween void and void, imperfect and imperfect, 
poor and poor, blind and blind? Emptineſs na- 
turally demands union with abundance, imper- 
tection with perfection, poverty with riches, and 
error with truth; Qur hearts are then on] 
made for God, for in him only can they And what 
Yor. I. G g they 
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they defire, he only can ſupply what they want. ( 3 
Having thus diſcuſſed love as it regards God, 
paſs on to its ſecond object, which 1s our neighbour. 


(3) God only can ſupply what 
our hearts want. Hence the 
Lord ſays of the wicked, [x 
the fulneſs of his ſufficiency be 
ſhall be in ſtraits ; and hence 
the propriety of this com- 
mand, My ſon give me thy 
heart ; and of this advice, 
I counſel thee to buy of me 
gold, and eye-ſalve, and 
white raiment ; for hou art 


poor and miſerable, and blind 


and naked. Job. xx. 22. 
Prov. xxiii. 26. Rev. iii. 18. 
Some divines, with great 
propriety, have derived from 
theſe notions one ſtrong argu- 
ment for the truth of reve/a- 
tion. Thus one: It is cer- 
tain we are all moved by na- 
ture, by rational nature 1 
mean, to love ourſelves, to 
love our neighbour, and to 
love God. He, who has any 
heart at all, cannot but be 
ſenſible of theſe truths, - - - 
Heathen deities, being con- 
feſſedly diſſolute and vicious, 
could not be objects of ra- 
tional love. Pagans, there- 
fore, boaſted of admiring vir- 
tue for virtue's-ſake, But 
virtue 1s like a dead carcaſe, 
when deprived of its eſſential 
relation to the Deity. It 
is madneſs in man to deſpiſe 
riches merely for the ſake of 
deſpiſing them, and to ex- 
uu himſelf to dangers mere- 
y for the ſake of expoſing 
himfelf, without any proſpect 
of advantage. Virtue con- 


Remark 


ſiſts' in making theſe efforts 
only when we ſhould make 
them, and when we are oblig- 
ed by duty to do ſo. God 
himſelf being the grand prin- 
ciple of all our duties and ob- 
ligations, true and ſolid vir- 
tue can never be conceived 
but with ſomerelation to God, 
- - - Revelation teaches us 
how to love ourſelves as we 
ought, becauſe it regulates the 
deſires of ſelf- love by tempe- 
rance and juſtice. It teaches 
us how to love our neighbours, 
by condemning all the falſe 
principles of former unions, 
1njuſtice, intereſt, &c. and by 
binding our engagements to 
mankind with the moſt ſolid 
bond of human ſociety, uni- 
wver/al lowe. It requires us to 
love God above all things, 
wwith all our heart, with all 
our ſtrength, and with all our 
foul ; and by theſe means it 
itrongly eſtabliſhes the general 
principle of all our duties, ex- 
tirpates all our vices by the 
roots, and produces the /oul 
of all virtue. Abbadie on 


the Truth of the Chriſtian Re- 


ligion, ſect. iii. chap. 2, 3. 
Hence alſo ariſes an argu- 
ment in favourof the reforma- 
tion. It is the glory of the 
re formed churches to have in- 
culcated this amiable ſpirit of 
univerſal love ; for, although 
a variety of circumſtances has 
prevented theirunion, yet all, 
in their cool and diſpaſſionate 
| moments, 


( 227 ) 
Remark firſt, that, notwithſtanding our ſaying 
the hearts of men are not made for each other, we 


moments, have proteſted their 
readineſs to aſſociate with 
their diſſenting brethren, and 
to practiſe a chriſtian tolera- 
tion towards them. The Ro- 
man church renounces this 
ſpirit in theory, and from 
principle, Profeſſor Turre- 
tin has collected teſtimonies 
on this article from Scripture, 
the fathers, Eraſmus, Luther, 
Melancthon, Calvin, Bucer, 
Bullinger, Zuinglius, and 
others. The doctrine of the 
reformation, therefore, 1s that 
of reaſon and revelation ; 
would to God we could re- 
duce our doctrine to practice! 
Nubes Teſtium de inſtituenda 
inter Proteſtantes Concordia. 
Job. Alph.. Turretin, 

Mr. Le Clerc contends very 
juſtly—“ that the docrine of 
thereformers 1s 1n this caſe of 
more weight than their prac- 
tice = - - becauſe 1t is con- 
formable to the ſentiments of 
the apoſtles - - becauſe when 
they conſidered the matter 
coolly, and in general, the 
wiſdom and authority of the 
apoſtles ſtruck them on this 
article - - becaule their pre- 
Judices againſt the perſons of 
tome of their contemporary 
brethren led them off in prac- 
tice from their own ſentiments 
-In a word, becauſe the 
frailty of human nature was 
in them, as in moſt other 


men, too ſtrong for their own 


holy principles. I may add, 


mean 


J believe, becauſe ſecular 
powers over-ruled them. The 


church of Rome invaded the 


firſt reformed churches, the 
clergy in theſe weak commu- 
nities called in ſecular powers 
for allies, and ſecular powers 
did what moſt foreign allies 
do with weak ſtates, They 
freed the invaded from the do- 


minion of others, and then 


ruled over them themſelves. 
Bibliot. Anc. et Mod. tom. xiii. 
1720. : 

Were people to propoſe 


gravely the moſt pernicious | 


errors, that ever entered into 
the human mind, we would 
ſeriouſly reaſon with them; 
were they to propoſe the 
greateſt abſurdities imagina- 
ble with good temper, we 
ſhould laugh at the notions 
and love the men : but when 
an unfeeling aſſaſſin, whoſe 
black looks indicate a ſoul 
all compoſed of intolerant 
principles, perſuades the ma- 
giſtrate to write his creed in 
characters of human blood, 
we are ſure of colluſion, and 
we ſhudder at the ſight; and, 
whatever flattering compli- 
ments the magiſtrate and the 
prieſt pay one another, what- 
ever ſoft names they give 
themſelves and their practices, 
the wiſe and good part of man- 
kind will always conſider them 


as miſſionaries of him, who 


was a liar and a murderer from 
the beginning. For my part, 
G 8 2 never 


( 

mean to explain this by diſtinguiſhing two different 
times. The firſt is while our hearts are empty and 
poor, miſerable and blind, and conſequently in- 
capable of imparting any good to others, capa- 
ble only of being a burden to them, at ſuch a 
time we muſt not dream of loving the creature, 
becauſe being like ourſelves, we can neither give 
nor receive any benefit; then we muſt only love 
God. The ſecond time is, when, being united 
to God, we have already felt the effects of a happy 
communion, and are made partakers of his abun- 
dance, perfection, and knowledge. Then we may 
love the creature; for then we may be able to be- 
nefit him by imparting what we have received. 
Then it will not be miſery joined to miſery, blind- 
neſs to blindneſs : but if they, whom we love, be 
good people, it will be light forming an union with 
light, and abundance with abundance; and if they. 
be wicked men, our reaſon may diſſipate their er- 
rors, (4) our perfection correct their imperfec- 
tion, and our riches ſupply their poverty, 

| You 


J never ſee any thing of this 
kind but I recollect an anec- 
dote in the Life of Moham- 
med. This impoſtor, when 
he firſt appeared as a prophet, 
invited about forty of his re- 
Jations to dine with him. 
After dinner he opened his 
pretended commiſſion from 
heaven, and told them, he 
would own no one for a rela- 
tion, who did not embrace 
his new religion, and endea- 
vour to propagate it. After 
a ſhort ſilence, his ſon-in- 
law Ali exclaimed, I embrace 
it—T will propagate it—and, 
if any reſt it, J will draw 


their teeth I will bore out their 
eyes —4 will rip up their bellies 
—and I will break their legs, 
The prophet was ſo tranſport- 
ed at this, that he fell on his 
neck and cried—T his is u) 
brother — my en-voy-—my friend. 


n. Abul-Fed. Vit. Mohan, 


Edit. Joh. Gagnier, cap. viii. 
(4) Our reaſon may diſſipate 
he errors of bad men, if We 
love them. ** Diſputations W 
religion, ſays one, are ſome- 
times neceſlary : but always 
dangerous; becauſe they 
draw the beſt ſpirits into the 
head from the heart, and 
leave it either empty of all, 


o 
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You muſt, moreover, remark the difference be- 


or too full of fleſhly zeal and 
paſion, if extraordinary care 
de not taken to fill it anew 
with pions affedions towards 
God and man. 

«« Controverſies in religion 
are generally carried on with 
more heat, than thoſe of any 
other ſubje& ; becauſe, be- 


ſides reaſon, art, credit, and 


perſuaſion of truth, which 
warm men in other differences, 
they ſeem in theſe to be in- 


flamed with zeal for Ged : but 


we ſhould pray that we may 
not only ſtrive for God but 
according to the id of God. 
A man ſhews moſt knowledge 
in the matter of truth: but he 
diſcovers moſt grace in the 
manner of handling it, reve- 


rently, modeſtly, and holily. 


He, who ftrives for error, 


itrives for Satan againſt God. 
He, who ſtrives for victory, 
lirives for Himſelf againſt other 
men. He who ſtrives for 
truth ſtrives for the Lord a- 
gainſt the father of lyes. He, 
who ſtrives mode/tly for truth, 
diſplays that love, which is 
the end of the command- 
ment, the deſign of the re- 
velation of truth,” John Ro- 
binſen's Obſervations divine 
and moral, chap. viii. 1625. 
Truth and love ſhould never 
be {ſeparated in a chriſtian mi- 
niſter's argumentation, If 
we pretend to cant, and whee- 


tween theſe two emotions of love, one towards 
God, the other towards man. 


One is a firſt, ori- 
ginal, 


dle people into a community, 
and offer no evidence to their 
judgments, we err on the one 
hand; and if we think to 
convert them by mere propo- 
ſition devoid of affection and 
tenderneis, and delivered 
haughtily and boiſterouſly, we 
err on the other. A ſmar 
writer reproves each of theſe 
methods. Thoſe clergy- 
men, ſays he, who afecrron- 
ately require us to believe 
againſt our own reaſon, re- 
ſemble the woman, who re- 
quired her huſband to believe 
her againſt his own eyes. 
What ! ſaid the, will you be- 
lieve your eye-fight rather than 


your own dear wife f = = = - 


We boait, adds he, of a wiſe 
and learned clergy : but if 
knowledge be the whole, we 
act like the debauchee, who 
prayed God to pardon his laſ- 
civiouſneſs, and to impute 
only uſury to him, to which 
fin he was not addicted. 
Miniſters have many faults 
worle than ignorance. Proud 
knowledge is more pernicious 
than modeſt abſurdity. Light 
and love, demonſtration and 
affetion, how excellent are 


theſe in conjunction!“ Sel- 


den's Table Talk, Clergy. 

There was a great deal of 
reaſon. ſor theſe reflections 
when they were made. Above 
a thouſand puritans preſented 
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ginal, and independent love; the other is only 
ſubordinate and dependent, a reflexion of the 
firſt, One ought to reign in our hearts, not only 
to hold the firſt rank and to be elevated above all 
other love : but alſo to reign over the heart itſelf, 
ſo that the heart ſhould not be the maſter of this 
love, but love on the contrary ſhould be matter, 
ſole and abſolute Lord of the heart ; the other 
ought to obey, to occupy the ſecond place, and to 
occupy it ſo that the heart ſhould always remain 
maſter. One ought to be infinite, boundleſs, and 
beyond all meaſure, proportioned to its infinite 
object: but the other ought to be finite, ruled 
and meaſured in proportion to the finite creature, 


who is its object. (5) 


a petition to James I. for the 
removal of ſome offenſive 
human ceremonies. The two 
univerſities endeavoured to 
move heaven and earth againſt 
them. At Cambridge a grace 
paſſed the ſenate for degrading 
and expelling all, who ſpoke 
or wrote againſt any part of 
the eſtabliſhed ſervice. June 
4, 1603. Oxford petitioned 
the council, the chancellors, 
and the biſhops againſt them, 
and begged the extermination 
of theſe Go, leſt they ſhould 
ſpoil their vines. And, after 
all this inhumanity, they 
gravely tell the king, “there 
are more learned men in their 
community in this one king- 
dom at this time, than among 
all the miniſters of religion in 
France, Flanders, Germany, 
Poland, Denmark, Geneva, 
Scotland, or in ALL EuroPpE 


beſides.” Petit. of Min, 


Proceed 


(5) Loveto God ſhould reign 
over the heart, A pious writer 
amplifies the ſubject thus, 
Super omnia, et in omnibus 
requieſces anima mea in Do- 
mino ſemper: quia ipſa eſt 
ſanctorum wxterna requies. 


Da mihi dulciflime et aman- 


tiſſime jeſu in te ſuper omnem 
creaturam requieſcere, ſuper 
omnem ſalutem et pulchritu- 
dinem, ſuper omnem gloriam 
et honorem, ſuper omnem 
potentiam et dignitatem, ſu- 
per omnem ſcientiam et ſub- 
tilitatem, ſuper omnes divi- 
tias et artes, ſuper omnem 
Iz»titiam et exultationem, ſu- 
per omnem famam et laudem, 
ſuper omnem ſuavitatem et 
conſolationem, ſuper omnem 
ſpem et promiſſionem, ſuper 
omnem meritum et deſide- 
rium, ſuper omnia dona et 
munera quæ potes dare et in- 
fundere 


( 


Proceed now to the ſecond part, which is to ſhew 
how this love is the end of the commandment, and re- 


peat the three ſenſes, which you have given of the 


term. | 


1. It is the end of the moral law, the ſummary 


of which is, thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and thy neighbour as tuyſelf. In effect, all 


our offences, as well againſt the firſt as the ſecond 
table of the law, proceed either from the want 


or imperfection of this virtue; for did we love. 


God and our neighbours as we ought, we ſhould 
neither offend the divine Majeſty, nor our bre- 


thren. On this account S. Paul calls /ove the bond of 


perfefineſs ; (6) for it is a perfect bond, (7) which 


fundere : ſuper omnem gau- 
diam et jubilationem quam 
poteſt mens capere et ſen- 
tire: denique ſuper omnes 
Angelos et Archangelos et ſu- 
per omnem exercitum cæli, 
ſuper omnia viſibilia et inviſi- 
bilia, et ſuper omne quod tu 
Deus meus non es; quia tu 
Deus meus ſuper omnia opti- 
mus es. Tu ſolus potentiſ- 
{imus, tu ſolus ſufficientiſſi- 
mus et pleniſſimus, tu ſolus 
ſuarifimus et ſolatioſiſſimus 
tu ſolus pulcherrimus et aman- 
tiſimus, tu ſolus nobiliſſimus 
et glorioſiſſimus ſuper omnia, 
in quo cunCta bona ſimul per- 
tefte ſunt fuerunt, et erunt. 
Atque ideo minus eft et in- 
ſuficiens, quicquid præter 
teipſum mihi donas, vel de 
teipſo revelas. vel promittis, 
te non viſo, nec plene adep- 
to. Quoniam quidem 97 
peteſ? cor meum veracitur re— 
guieſcere, nec totaliter conten- 


unites 


tari, niſi in te requieſcat, et 
omnia dona, omnemque Crea- 
turam tranſcendat. Thom. a. 
Kempis de imit. Chriſti. l. iii. 
42 5 

(6) Above all theſe things 
Put on charity ( ayarny love) 
which is the bond of perfect- 
neſs. Col. iii. 14. This (ſays 
a modern commentator) 1s an 
Hebraiſm. Vinculum perfec- 
tionis is vinculum perfetti//i- 
mum, quo plures inter ſe colli- 
gantur : for it is not d, 
but c εονẽea, that is, as Ca- 
jetan ſpeaketh, vinculum con- 
Jungens amantes : Or as Juſti- 
nian, perfect ſimum quodaam 
wvinculum. 
Charity is the bond of per- 
feexne/s. Our great reformer 
obſerves—that the papiſts a- 
buſe this paſſage by pretend- 
ing to derive from it an argu- 
ment for juſtification by works 
—becauſe 1. S. Paul is not 


ſpeak- 


{wks 


| 


—ͤ — 
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unites us to God and to our neighbours, without 


allowing any thing to ſeparate us, or ſuffering 
any thing contrary to ſuch an holy communion. 


ſpeaking of perfection before 
God: but of harmony among 


men. And 2. Becaule no 


man has perfect charity. Ri- 
diculi ſunt Papiſtæ, qui hoc 
teſtimonio abutuntur ad juſti- 
ficationem operum adſtruen- 
dam. Charitas, inquiunt, 
vinculum eſt perfectionis. 
Atqui perfectio eſt juſtitia. 
Ergo per charitatem juſtifica- 
mur. Reſponſio duplex eſt. 
Nam Paulus hic non diſpu— 
tat quomodi perfecti reddan- 
tur homines coram Deo © ſed 
quomode perfecte inter /e vi- 
vant. Eſt enim hæc genuina 
expoſitio loci; reliqua bene 
habitura quoad vitam noſtram, 
ſi vigeat inter nos charitas. 
Verum illo conceſſo, chari- 
tatem eſſe juſtitiam, fruſtra et 
pueriliter inde contendunt, 
nos charitate juſtificari; ubi 
enim reperietur Perfecta cha- 
ritas ? Nos autem non 1deo 
dicimus juſtificari homines ſo- 
la fide, quia legis obſervatio 
non fit juſtitia ; ſed potius, 
quod quum omnes ſimus tranſ- 
greſſores legis deſtituti pro- 
pria juſtitia, cogimur a Chriſ- 
to juſtitiam mutuari. Sola 
igitur fidei juſtitia ſupereſt, 
quia nuſquam perfecta eſt 
charitas. Calw. in loc. 
There is no abridging this 
ſententious commentator, and 
the more I read him, the more 
does he become a favourite 


All 


expoſitor with me. Calvinus, 
ſays Scaliger, Solidus theolo- 
gus et doctus, ſtyli ſat purga- 
ti et elegantidris quam theo- 
logum ; ewe Ille literas 
ſacras tractavit ut tractandæ 
ſunt, vere, inquam et pure 
ac ſimpliciter ſine ullis argu- 
mentationibus ſcholaſticis: et 
divino vir præditus ingenio 
multa divinavit, quæ non ni- 
ſi a linguæ Hebraicæ peritiſ- 
ſimis (cujuſmodi tamen ipſe 
non erat.) divinari poſſunt - 
O le grand homme! Il n'y a 
ancien a comparer a lui. II 


'afi bien entendu l'eſcriture! 
SoLus CALVINUS IN THREO- 


LOGICIS. Scaligerana. Cal- 


Tinu. 


This praiſe is not at all 
outre, All this, and more, is 
due to his merit. In his ſen- 
fible dedication to Grynzus, 
which 1s prefixed to his com- 
ment on the Epiſtles, he ex- 
cellently deſcribes the quali- 
ties of expoſitors, and the be- 
nefits, that aroſe from their 
various abilities. For his own 
part, his aim was to give the 
ſenſe of the writer in a me- 


thod clear and fbort. Sen- 


tentiebat enim uterque noſ- 
trum, præcipuam interpretis 
wirtutem in perſpicua brevitate 


e poſitam. 


(7) Lowe is a perfect bond. 


S. Paul here decides a queſ- 
tion, which is one of the moſt 
import- 
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All the virtues, which the particular articles of 
the moral law require-of us, are only ſo many 
branches of this love; this is the general virtue, 
the parent and protector of all the reſt, a virtue 


important to the happineſs of 
the chriſtian church. Sin di- 


vides, and ſo deſtroys man- 
kind. Chriſtianity propoſes 
to aſſociate and unite men. 
The queſtion is, By what 
common Bond does it propoſe 
to unite its profeſſors? S. 
Paul ſays, by love. The hiſ- 
tory of the whole chriſtian 
church, yea, that of the whole 
world, will prove, that union 
by any other bond is 1mprac- 
ticable, and that union by 
this is perfect, and anſwers 
every worthy and deſirable 
end. | 

Some have attempted to 
form a chriſtian church on a 
ſentimental plan: but a ſenti- 
mental union is impractica- 
ble. As long as the capaci- 
ties, the ages, the acquire- 
ments, the opportunities, and 
the graces of chriſtians differ, 
ſo long will ſentimental union 
be impoſſible. What creeds, 
confeſſions, ſubſcriptions, and 
oaths can do towards aniformi- 
ty of faith the world has 
thoroughly ſeen. 

Some have tried a ceremo- 
mal union: but unleſs the 
judgment be firſt ſubdued, 
the practice of the exterior 
ritual muſt be mere hypocriſy. 
Can hypocriſy and drudgery 
unite mankind ? Some again 
* tried a profeional union, 

01. 


diffuſed 


A man muſt profeſs to be- 
lieve what hedoes not believe, 
to approve of reaſons, which 
he has not examined, and to 
live by rules and canons, 
which he never ſaw, never 
will ſee, nor would obey, 


were he to ſee them. This 


plan is the deſtruction of every 
noble ſentiment, that can a- 
dorn the human ſoul. 

The church of Rome, it 
muſt be allowed, has taken 
the molt conſiſtent method. A 
Hierarchy, that 1s, a govern- 
ment of the religion of the 
people by prieſts, is eſtabliſh- 
ed asadivine inſtitution, and 
on this fundamental princi- 


ple intereſt and ambition on 


the one ſide, and ignorance 
and ſuperſtition on the other, 
form a bond that ties together 
this monſtrous community. 
The great object in this church 
is neither truth, nor piety, 
nor rational ſocial felicity: 
but worldly proſperity ; and 
to obtain this the whole hie- 
rarchy is conducted, bein 
formed on the ſecular plan of 
old pagan Rome. See Hei- 
deg. de Bab. Mag. Diatrib. 
When 8. John contem- 
plated this ſcene, he conſider- 
ed the laity collectively as one 
great beaſt and the clergy 
as a notorious drunken prot- 
titute, very fine, but very filthy, 
H h riding 
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diffuſed through all, giving them their motion, 
their action, and their value. I ſay motion and 
action; for it is love only, which makes us truly 
religious towards God, and really juſt towards 
man, this makes the intereſts of both dear to us, 
A heart devoid of love is incapable of ſerving ei. 
ther God or man. I ſay alſo their value; for could 
we exactly obſerve all, that the law commands, if 
we had not love, if we pertormed theſe things 
from a principle of fear, or a mere conſideration of 
duty, it is certain, all our obedience would be 
diſagreeable to God. 5 

Beſides, love is the end which the moral law 
propoſes; for it tends to render God an amiable 
7 | object, by ſhewing him to be our God, and by 
| removing from our eyes every divinity but his. 
In like manner it tends to inſpire us with love for 
all mankind, by teaching us to conſider them as 
1 creatures of the God who made us, creatures on 
| whom he has beſtowed the ſame bleſſing, having 
1 made us all of one blood, formed us all of the ſame 
ö | matter, and aggrandized us all with the fame 
image. (8) 


In 


riding on it; and hence per- the apoſtle, they triumph, 
haps our common deſcription we are not under the law, 
of implicit believers, they but under grace? Ought they 
are prieſt-ridden. not to diſtinguiſh between the 
(8) The moral law propoſes moral and ceremonial law ; be- 
to unite us to Ged, and to all tween the moral law as a ca- 
mankind, If Mr. Claude wenant of life, and the fame 
rightly deſcribes the moral moral law as a rule of con- 
law, ought not miniſters to duct? We preach in gereral 
{peak with peculiar plainneſs that we are not under the law, 
and diſtinction when, after and we ſing 
Nor /aw, nor ſin, nor death, nor hell 
Shall us from him divide. Cennick, 
Dangerous and unguarded thus we ſing, till inſtead of 
aſſociation! Thus we ſay, and chriſtians we make *. 5 
= e 
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In regard to the ſecond ſenſe of the term com- 
mandment, which is preaching, it is plain, the end 
which ought to be propoſed in it is love. If a 

reacher would produce this in his hearers, he 
muſt neither propoſe his own glory, (9) nor any 


the undiſtinguiſhing people 
underſtanding no more by de- 
liverance from the law, than 
freedom from the ſad neceſſity 
of loving God and their neigh- 
bours ; whe. eas the law right- 
ly explained is moſt defirable. 
It is a picture, of which 
Jehovah himſelf is the origi- 
nal. So far as we are enabled 


to conform to it, ſo far are we 


holy, ſo far happy, ſo far do 


other 


we reſemble the bleſſed God. 
Conformity to this divine law 
is the very eſſence of the ha 

pineſs of heaven. Shall what 
conſtitutes the happineſs of 
of the glorious company of 
the apoſtles, the goodly fel - 
lowſhip of the prophets, the 
noble army of martyrs, an- 
gels, and all the powers in 
heaven, ſhall that be lightly 
eſteemed by us? God forbid! 


Talk they of morals * Oh thou bleeding love! 
Thou maker of zew morals to mankind ! 
The grand morality is love of thee, 


(9) 4 preacher ought not to 
feek his own glory. A vain- 
glorious preacher is generally 
a man of great pride and lit- 
tle knowledge. Abundance 
of pride makes him wiſh to 
ſhine, vacuity of ſenſe inca- 
pacitates him for knowing 
how, and the little filly pre- 
Judices of his ſoul put him 
upon the moſt extravagant 
fooleries to obtain his end. 
Were I to aſſimilate ſuch an 
animal, I ſhould liken it to a 


ceguette, attracting the eyes of 


all, but gratifying the wiſhes 
of none; practiſing an art 
without knowing the rules of 
it; beginning in ſubtilty, 
proceeding in treachery, and 
ending in beggary. Some of 
this tribe /avel] little ſubjects 


Young's Night T houghts. 
into ſublime ſolemnity by an 
inflation of ſound ; and others 
contract a great ſubject into 
a narrow, and ſometimes a 
naſty compaſs. A celebrated 
foreigner exemplifies both. 
«© An 1mpetuous poetaſter, 
while he was making ſome 
wretched rhymes, was incom- 
moded by a fly, which pre- 
ſently drowned itſelf in his 
inkhorn. How he pours out 
his indignation ! Bibe, avis 
infernalis! Monſtrum Apu- 
lum! Sanguiſuga volans ! 
Strix alata! Bibe ut Ilia rum- 
pantur, et ſpurca terræ Har- 
pyia mari atramenti immer- 
garis. Tantum mihi ſangui- 
nis detraxiſti, vorax Echine! 
ut venæ mihi ſunt exhauſtæ, 
nec pænas de crudelitate tua 

H h 2 ſumere 
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other hidden thing of diſhoneſty (to uſe the language 
of Scripture.) (1) nor even barely to acquit him- 


ſumere licuit, que tam fu 


gax es, quam impia et crude- 
lis. Sine fine et inducus, 
atra Meduſa, quæ et arcum 
et ſagittam ex te facis, ea- 
dem et eques et equus, et tu- 
bicen et buccina os pariter ac 
muſam meam telo petiiſti. 
Quoties effeciſti, ut pennam 
abjicirem, Parnaſſumque exe- 


crarer, aeremque verberans, 


me ipſe colaphis cæderem? 
Quotes bilem in naſum con- 
civit muſca? Quin nec muſca 
es, ſed ferus aſylus, quem 
Juno immiſit pellici a Jove 
mutatz in vaccam, quæ fu- 
rore acta in Nilum ſe egit 
præcipitem. Scribenti in ma- 
num inſilis, peſtis! manum 
tuenti in occulum involas: 
Quare oculos ita confixos, na- 
ſum que ita inflatum gero, ut 
Homero cæco ſim ſimilis et 
Naſoni. Parum eſſet ſangui- 
nem et ſpiritus exſugere, niſi 
in contumeliam meam et ſor- 
beres illum, et excrementis 
tuis ſcripturam meam char- 
tamque inficeres. Verum 


cluſit. 
mento, quo venuſta ingenia 


ſelf 


Deus ille, qui Heliconi præ- 
ſidet, cui curæ eſt honos poe- 
tarum et Muſarum, digno te 
conſtrinxit ſupplicio, et in 
cornu, velut carcere, te con- 
In facro illo atra- 


hortos Pindi irrigant, demer- 
ſa, et aculeum, et alas, et 
vitam liquiſti, muſarum que 
lac tibi factum eſt venenum. 
Agite, ergo, quorum ora, for- 
ficibus armata, accurrite ad 
hanc prædam formicæ, veſ- 
pz, pulices, papilion es, aſili, 
et diſcite quid fit irritare poe- 
tam.“ 

We have an example of 
the other extreme, ſays our 
author, in the work Galli cu- 
juſdam, qui Virgilium in- 
mutatum ſcripſit, et qui erep- 
ta tuba heroica Virgilii] 
tympanum ruſtici ſubſtituit. 
Virgil's words are, Vix pofi- 
tum caftris, &c. in loco, ubi 
Sinon narrat prodigia, quæ 
Græcos rapto palladio terrue - 
rint. Immutatus Virgilius lays, 


Les vaillans autant que les laſches, 

Pleuroient par tout comme des vaches, 

On n'entendoit que des helas. 

Le franc cocu de Menelas, 

Trembla bien fort en chaque membre: 

Volant le tonnere en ſa chambre, 

Qui ſon pot de chambre rompit, 

Ihen piſſa de peur au lict. 

Enan. Theſauri de Art. Orat. cap. vil. de Metapb. 

Here follows an example the exordium of a ſermon, 


of the ell in theology. It 15 


which father Selle, a French 
NEE : Domi- 


bh, 
In, 
ch 
ni · 
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ſelf of the duty of his charge; he ſhould aim at 
winning the hearts of men to God, and uniting 
| them 


Dominican, had the courage 
to preach in Poland before his 
excellency Cardinal de Jan- 
ſon, ambaſſador there. Gen. 
ix. 13. 4 do fet my bow in the 
cloud. It is not enough for 
the celeſtial rainbow to pleaſe 
the eye, 1t conveys the richeſt 
conſolation into the heart; 


the word of God having con- 


ſtituted it the happy preſage 

of tranquillity and peace, J 

do ſet my bow in the cloud. 
„The boww enriched with 


clouds becomes the crown of 


the world the gracefulneſs 
of the air the garland of the 
univerſe — the ſalubrity of 
heaven the pomp of nature 
the triumph of ſerenity the 
enſign of love - the picture of 
clemency the meſſenger of 
liberality - the manſion of a- 
morous ſmiles the rich ſtan- 
za of pleaſure—in fine, the 
trumpet of peace, for / do /et 
my bow in the cloud. 

© It is a boaww, gentlemen, 
with which, the roaring thun- 
cer being appeaſed, the hea- 
venly Orpheus, in order in- 
ſenſibly to enchant the whole 
creation, already become im- 
moveable by his divine har- 
mony, plays upon the violin 
of this univerſe, which has 
as many ſtrings as it has ele- 
ments. - for J do ſet my bow 
in the cloud. 

Mes! It is a bow, in which 
we fee Mars, the eternal god 


of war, who was juſt now 
ready to overwhelm the world 
with tempeſt, metamorphoſed 
into a god of love. Yes! 
It is a bow all gilded with 
golden rays—a filver dew—a 
theatre of emeralds, rubies, 
and diamonds, to increaſe the 
riches of this poor beggarly 
world. But you perceive, gen- 
tlemen, I am ſpeaking of that 
celeſtial ſtar, that bow in the 
cloua, Mary Magdalen. Bra- 
vo! Mary Magdalen is like 
a rainbow, and a rainbow 1s 
like a fiddle-ftick ! Furetier- 
iana. | | 

Here follows an example of 
a great ſubje& debaſed, from 
a Flemiſh ſermon. What, 
Chriſtians ! are ye unaffected 
with the ſight of your Saviour 
bleeding on the croſs? Why, 
Pompey wept when he ſaw 
the elephants of Pyrrhus 
wounded !”* Faret. 

A vain-glorious preacher is 
tempted to ſpout mountain 


high before great folks, and 
to gargle nonſenſe before the 


oor. Both proceed from 
the ſame diſpoſition. 

To this ſubje& ſome apply 

Zech. xi. 17. Woto the idol 


ſhepherd, that leaveth the flock. 


Wo to the empty vain-glorious 
miniſter ! ſay they, the ſword 
ſhall be upon his arm, & c. Qui 
idola, hoc eſt, wani. - - - Sunt, 
paſcentes vanitates, ſuas, ii 
excœcabuntur depravata in- 
tentione 
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them together. It is for this that the word is to 
be preached in common to all, that all may have 


but one heart and one ſoul towards God. (2) 


tentione, et manu dextera 
areſcent, &c. See alſo Eccl. 
vii. 16. NMierembergii E Soc. 
Jeſ. de Doctrin. Aſcet. lib. iv. 
doc. 3. cap. 18, 19. 

Others apply this paſſage 
to the Pope, who pretends to 
be the chief ſhepherd of the 
flock of Chriſt: but depreſſes 
the people under ſuperſtition, 
and elevates himſelf into a 
deity, cauſing them to adore 
him. Papam et divinitatem, 
et cultum divinum religioſum 
fbi vendicare, firmiſſime com- 
probavimus, meritoque ei 
verbis Dei ipſius Zech. xi. 
17. ſic acclamamus. Væ tibi 
Paſtor idolum, &c. Heideg. 
de Bab. Mag. Diatrib. tom. i. 
Diff. x. p. 2. | 
Kings, as well as prieſts, are 
called ſhepherds in Scripture, 
and perhaps the prophet 
means to ſay, Wo to the idola- 
trous prince. f 

(1) Hidden things of diſbo- 
neſty, 2 Cor. iv. 2. Notat 
doctores lucripetas, qui cap- 
tationes ſuas volebant eſſe ig- 
notas. Dole tractant verhum 
Dei, qui ut hominibus pla- 
ceant partem veri tacent, aut 
falſa admiſcent. Sed libera 
peri apparitione placentes non 
omnibus (id enim fieri nequit) 
ſed bonis conſcientiis. Got. 
in loc. 

Rencuncing the hidden things 
of diſhmeſty. Seeing we have 


The 


received ſuch a glorious mi- 
niſtry as I have been deſcrib. 
ing, as God in mercy ſhall 
enable us, let us not be 
wanting in our part of pro- 
mulgating it. Let us re- 
nounce the hidden things of 
diſhoneſty - let us not mix 
and debaſe the clear do&rines 
of the goſpel with the ob- 
ſcure conjectures of philoſo- 
phers— let us not aſſociate its 
plain duties with the unknown 
ceremonies of Judaiſm—nor 
let us conduct a cauſe found- 
ed on the approved diſpoſition: 
of piety, dulintereſtedneſs, 
and philanthropy, on the cloſe 
ſelfiſh motives of a tradeſman, 
che filly views of a juggler, 
or the narrow principles of a 
bigot—let us commend our- 
Jelves to every man's conſcience 
in the fight of God. 

Nonnulli zmbras legis Mo- 
ſaicæ intelligunt, Chryfot- 
tomus oftentationem qua fe 
{ pſeudapoſtoli] venditabant! 
Ego omaes fucos intelligo, qui- 
bus adulterabant puram et 
nativam evangelii pulchritu- 
dinem. Sicuti enim caſtæ et 
honeſtæ mulieres, naturali for- 
mz elegantia contentæ, alie- 
nos colores non accerſunt : 
meretrices autem nunquam 
bene ornate ſibi videntur, ni- 
ſi naturam corruperint; ita 
Paulus purum evangelium ſe 


propoſuiſſe gloriatur: _ 
| alii 


Ca] 
The Holy Scripture doubtleſs has regard tothis, 


when it treats of our 


ali fucoſum et indignis acceſ- 
ſoni bus in volutum propone- 
Tent, - - - Chriſti facies, quo 
magis retecta conſpicitur in 
ſua prædicatione, eo glorio- 
ſior eniteat. Calvin in loc. 
(2) Minifters ſhould aim at 


uniting men to one another, and 


70 God, The ſalvation of 


ſouls is the firſt duty of a paſ- 
tor, it muſt be the whole ſpi- 
rit and conſolation of his mi- 
niſtry. In vain are his morals 
otherwiſe irreproachable; it 
is not enough for us to live a 
wiſe and regular life in the 
eyes of men, unleſs with theſe 
fruitleſs exteriors of regula- 
rity we be thoroughly pene- 
trated with a lively ſorrow at 
ſeeing thoſe ſouls periſn, which 
are committed to our care; un- 
leſs we arm ourſelves with 
the zeal of faith and love, 
and with the ſword of the ho- 
ly Scripture endeavour to reſ- 
cue captive ſouls; unleſs we 
exhort, conjure, and reprove 
in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon. If, 
content with our own righte- 
ouſneſs, we think ourſelves 
fafe, in diſcountenancing by 
our example, or in ſoftly re- 
proving the vices of our peo- 
ple, we are not paſtors, we 
are only ſhadows, our pre- 
tended, unfeeling, lethar- 
gic virtue is a crime, an abo- 
mination before God. We 
are no more charged with the 
intereſts of God upon earth, 
e are no more the envoys of 


communion with Jeſus 


Chriſt 


Jeſus Chriſt to fill op what is 


behind of his ſufferings, by 
rendering the ſhedding of his 
blood for their redemption 
uſeful to our people; we are 
tranquil and uſeleſs ſpectators 
of his reproaches, and by our 
ſilence and inſenfibility we 
conſent to the crime of his 


crucifiers. 


No, my brethren! let us 
undeceive ourſelves; regula- 
rity of manners not only does 
not excuſe the indolence of a 
paſtor: but it renders him 
more criminal, as it deprives 
his people of a zeal, which 
his examples would have ren- 
dered more uſeful. More- 
over, I have already ſaid, 


and J repeat it again, however 


regular his life may appear, 
it is only an appearance of 
piety, it is not the truth and 
reality of it. He appears to 
live, but is dead in the ſight of 
God. Men perhaps applaud, 
while God execrates him; his 
regularity lulls him aſleep : 
but a terrible ſound, the cries 
of ſouls periſhed through his 
careleſſneſs, will awake him 
another day. He compoſes 


| himſelf by a ſecret compari- 


fon of his own regularity 
with the irregularities of other 
miniſters: but he will one day 
find, that his righteouſnets 
is only the righteouſneſs of a 
Phariſee; that love only forms 
true virtue; and that his lot 
will be no other than that of 

an 
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20 
Chriſt under the image of a body, of which Je. 
ſus Chriſt is the head, and we the members; not 
only members of this head, but members alſo of 
each other, as S. Paul ſpeaks. For this we are 
told, that we are animated with the ſame ſpirit, 
which is the ſpirit of the Lord, partaking all of 
the ſame life, as with Jeſus Chriſt, ſo alſo with all 
other believers; for as the union, which nature has 
eſtabliſhed between the parts of our bodies, is 
ſuch, that there can be no different intereſts among 
them, no conflicts together, no antipathies againſt 
each other; ſo the union, which grace makes be- 
tween us under one ſame head Jeſus Chriſt, forms 
fuch an harmony, that whatever difference there 
may be in us ſeparately, yet altogether we are but 
one and the ſame, as well with the Lord as with 
each other. Now the end of the miniſtry is to 


an uſeleſs and hypocritical 
fervant. Magillon. Diſc. Sy- 
nodauæ, ſur le zele des paſteurs. 

A preacher ſhould aim to 
conciliate and unite the hearts of 
mer. 'The moſt ſanguine men 
are ſometimes obliged to own 
the neceſſity of this. James 
Lainez, a father-general of 
the Feſuits, wrote to Faber, 
another of- the ſame order, 
who was employed in con- 
verting German heretics to 
the catholic faith, for ſome 
rules of conduct to direct the 
ſociety how to proceed with 
theſe untractable gentry. Fa- 
ber, who had ſtudied the 
point, not in a cell, but in 
actual experiments on heretic 
ſubjects, returned a ſenſible 
anſwer, and laid down ſeve- 
ral canons, or rules of action. 
4 1, Sincerely love keretics 


make 


yourſelves. 2. Engage them 
by your behaviourto love you. 
Primo loco monendi ſunt, qui 
falutem animarum fitientes 
ad noſtræ tempeſtatis hæreti- 
cos commeant, ut Charttatis 
intime wiſcera erga illis ge- 
rant; ſincere atque ardenter il- 
los ament. Accedit huc ſe- 
cundus canon, ut 7z/los nobis 
conemur benevolos atque propi- 
tios reddere - - - Hoc autem 
conſequi, non fuerit difficile, 
fi comiter illis alloquamur, 
&c. &c.” Poſſevin, who re- 
lates this, endeavours in the 
next chapter to qualify his 
brother's mild doctrine, left 
it ſhould produce bad effects. 
Diftinguendum eff, ſays Dr. 
Jortin ſomewhere, Don't kill 
a heretic but ſtarve him 10 
death ! Poſey. Bibliot. lib. vii. 
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6 
make this admirable- union, On this account S. 
Paul ſays, He gave ſome apoſtles : and ſome, prophets : 
ond ſome, evangeliſts : and ſome, paſtors and teachers: 
for the perfetfting of the ſaints, for the work of the mi- 
niſtry, for the edifying of the body of Chriſt : till we 
all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the mea- 


fre of the ſtature of the fulneſs of Chriſt : but ſpeak- 


ing the truth in love, may grow up into him in all 
things, which is the head even Chriſt : from whom the 
whole body fitly joined together, and compatted by that 
which every joint ſupplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the meaſure of every part, maketh increaſe 
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of the body, unto the edifying of itſelf in love. (3) 


(z) Chrift gave ſome apoſ- 
ths, Sc. Eph. iv. 11, 12, 
13, 15, 16. 12. Ad compac- 
tionem ſanctorum, ad opus mi- 
niſterii. Eſt hic trajectio, 
nam genuina conſtructio fieret 
Ec EY ov O1440VIKGQc, : 7e 70 
ala ſ li,] T E Kalay- 
rpc; eft offfum e loco præter 
naturam ad naturalem reduc- 
tio, Vid, Gal. vi. 1. 

Donec perveniamus. Sc. 
judæi et Gentes, Metapho- 
ra ſumpta ab iis qui a diverſis 
locis egreſſi in unum locum 
conveniunt. 
| Coapmentatum. Ex diverſis. 
Sc. membris. Hoc verbum 
congruentem ordinem, et diſ- 
poſitionem membrorum inter 
e, et cum capite ſignificat. 

In edificatione ſui in chari- 
tate. Ut corpus illud, ſc. 
eccleſia per dilectionis officia 


magis magiſque inſtruatur. 
Gro. 


r 


In 


Calvin aſks why S. Paul 
paſſes from ſpiritual gifts, of 
which he was ſpeaking, to 


offices ; and he anſwers, be- 


cauſe God has united them, 
and beflows the firſt, where 
he calls to the laſt. Mirari 
quis poſſit, cur Paulus, quum 
de ſpiritus ſancti donis eſſet 
ſermo, nunc gficia donorum 
loco commemmoret. Reſ- 
pondeo, quoties a Deo voca- 
ti ſunt homines, dona neceſ/a- 
rio conjuntta (e ' officiis 3 ne- 
que enim Deus, apoſtolos aut 
paſtores inſtituendo, /arvan 
illis duntaxat imponit : ſed 
doti bus etiam inſtruit, fine 
quibus rite functionem fib1 
injunctam obire nequeunt. 
Quiſquis ergo Dei authorita- 
ze conſtituitur apoſtolus, non 
inani et nudo italo, fed man- 
dato fimul et Facultate prædi- 
tus eſt, Calvin in loc. 
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In fine, if by the term commandment you under. 
ſtand religion in general, it is no leſs evident, that 
its end is love; for, whatever it propoſes to us of 
myſteries, precepts, doctrines, objects of faith, or 
objects of hope, all are fruits of God's paternal 
love towards us, and conſequently motives to us 
to love him with all our fouls. The church, 
which religion forms and compoſes, is only one 
great family, where all are brethren, all partici. 
pating the ſame inheritance, nouriſhed with the 
ſame food and living under the {ame diſcipline, 

Civil ſociety diſtinguiſhes perſons, families, ci. 
ties, provinces, and aſſigns to each peculiar rights; 
for it is founded on that love, which each indivi- 
dual has for himſelf, and regulated by laws of 
equity protecting each member in his own proper- 
ty. Theend of civil ſociety 1s to ſatisfy each in- 
dividual's /e/f-love, by enabling each to enjoy the 
advantages, which commerce and public peace 

roduce, and in order that ſelf-love may long en- 
Joy theſe advantages, ſociety requires us to do to 


each as we would each ſhould do unto us. (4) 


(4) Civil ſaciety is founded 
on /elf-love. This globe and 
the whole of its uncultivated 
produce, was at firſt free to 
all. Men were nature's com- 
moners unconfined by boun- 
daries of human invention ; 
free from human laws. 

Did man acquire property 
in any thing, it aroſe from his 
own labour. | 

If he exerted that labour 
in cultivation, an idea of in- 


berent right, aroſe in his 


mind, and he eſteemed the 
ſpot cultivated as bis property. 


Religion 


He whoſe bodily powers, 
or mental faculties, were ſu- 
perior to the labourer's, de- 
ſirous of poſſeſſing the culti- 
vated ſpot, by force or cun- 
ning obtains the poſſeſſion, 
Hence the idea of injuſtice. 

Hence alſo (including 
Locke's reaſons) man ſees the 
neceſſity of aſſociating with 
his fellow- creatures; for mu- 
tual defence; for the preſer- 
vation of his property, as be- 
fore obſerved, and to procure 
ſomething more than the ſim- 


ple neceſſaries of life. : 
$ 


( 243 ) | 
Religion eſtabliſhes another ſociety, the bond 
of which is love: but not ſelf-love, and therefore 


it makes of the church one fingle city, one ſingle 


houſe, one ſingle province, one ſingle good, one ſole 
intereſt; individuals enjoy the whole; all is common 


there; it does not propoſe to render to each what 


belongs to him, for nothing belongs to any one, the 
whole belongs to all. God is the God of all; Jeſus 
Chriſt is the ſaviour of all, his blood, his merit, 


his ſpirit, his kingdom, his heaven, all belong to 


As to ſovereign power, 
how 15 it ſ 1 in civiliz- 
ed ſtates? by the aſſiſtance of 
men, fellow- creatures to that 
ſovereign, to whom they give 
a political being or capacity. 
Why do they lend their aſ- 
ſiſtance? for a peculiar advan- 
tage to themſelves; not to the 
governor. 

In the ſtate of original li- 
berty, individuals confidered 
themſelves. Each acted, every 
one laboured, and the prin- 
cipal concern of each was, for 
his ca advantage only. Self- 
prever/ation was the reigning 
principle originally, It was 
ſo intended by the author of 
our being, It is a funda- 
mental law of nature, as ſuch 
it till ſubſiſts, in its fall force 
invariably the ſame.—Briti/h 
Literties, Introd. p. 44. Locke 
on Government, c. 5. Roufſeau's 
Emilius. f 

(5) All Bleſſings belong to 
all. I do not know, whether 
the following ideas of a fa- 
mous Jeſuit be critically exact, 


all without diſtinction, without partition. (5) S. 


Pa 


in regard to the paſſage, from 
which he derives them : but 
they afford a very pictureſque 


and beautiful piece of image- 


ry. Iſaiah, ſays he, repre- 
ſents God in the attitude of a 
benefactor, holding the uni- 
verſe in three fingers, and 
preſenting to mankind all the 
treaſures of it. Ifaias pul- 
chrum pinxit emblema libe- 
ralitatis Dei in hunc modum; 
Quis appendit tribus digiti 
molem terre ? xl. 12. Pingit 
Deum, non veterum more 
imperatorum, qui terræ glo- 
bum et mundi effigiem avide 
manu rapiunt, et digitorum, 
ac nervorum omnium con- 
tentione tueri fbi, et ſervare, 
conantur : ſed muni ci dona- 
tor is /chemate totum mundum, 
rerum varietate pulcherri- 
mum, atque ampliſſimum, 
tribus digitis alte circunfe- 
rentem, ut guat benewo- 
lentiæ ſue infinite munus offen- 
tare, et offerre fingulis, ac do- 
nare videatur, I fear this is 
rather to be aſcribed to the 

112 fancy 
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Paul was well acquainted with this, when he ſaid, 
The care of all the churches was upon him from 
day to day; who is weak, adds he, and I am nu 
weak ? who is offended, and I burn nos? (6) 


fancy than to the judgment of 


our author; however, the no- 
tion is juſt, and the applica- 
tion ingenious. Ludov. Cre- 
ſollii Antholog. Sacra. cap. xii. 
de liberalitate. | 
(6) 2 Cor. xi. 29. Who is 

offended, and I burn not? 
This, I think, is one of the 
fineſt of S. Paul's expreſſions, 
as it contains the moſt liberal 
and generous ſentiment, that 
can adorn the ſoul of a ſocial 
creature. Quis eſt cui offen- 
ſa objicitur, 2 via pletatis, 
et non ego uror? 1. e. diſ- 
crucior animi. Grot. in loc. 

S. Paul ſaid, the care of all 
the churches daily came upon 
him. Noblediſpoſition ! In- 
finitely preferable to the nar- 
row contracted views of a bi- 
got, whoſe whole aim 1s to 
defend his own church, and 
who for this purpoſe ſlanders 
all other communities. Preach- 
ers, who imbibe this illibe- 
ral ſpirit, will be juſtly con- 
ſidered by thinking men as 
more concerned for ſome in- 
ſignificant appendages, which 
their parties have thought 
proper to aſſociate with chriſ- 
tianity, than for chriſtianity 
Itſelf. Here follows an ex- 
ample of this /pirir, and of 
the ab/urd reaſoning, by which 
it ſupports itſelf. © 


The 


The church of England 
is not /yper/titious. In order 
to clear our/elves from this 
imputation, T ſhall ſpeak, 1. 
of the ſeveral kinds of ſuper- 


ſtition. 


2. I ſhall ſhew, that the 
heathens in general, and the 
Athenians 1n particular, were 
guilty of a/l Kinds of ſuper- 
ſtition. 

3. That the Jews of old 
were juſtly liable to the ſame 
accuſation. | 

4. That the church of 
Rome is notoriouſly guilty of 
ſuperſtition. 

5. That he church of Eng- 
laud cannot be juſtly charged 
with any find of ſuperſtition. 

6. That hey, [that is, the 
nonconformiſts.] who accuſe 
us of ſuperſtition, are in all 
things more ſuperſtitious. 

7. I ſhall ſpeak of thoſe 
common ſuperſtitions, that 
ſome among all ſects of chriſ- 
tians are addicted to.“ 

Theſes men call the church 
of England their mother; and 
certainly ſhe betrays the too 
common weakneſs of mothers, 
a blind fondneſs, when ſhe 
laviſhes her honours and her 
treaſures on ſuch children as 
theſe. A popiſh prieſt was 


one day ſaying to a proteſtant 
mother 
teaches 


miniſter, My holy 


Buns DR a oe CW eh 


* 


(. WF] 
The third part of the text conſiſts of the p7rin- 


ciples, from which this love ought to procec 


teaches me that the church 
cannot err. — Who is your mo- 
ther? ſaid the proteſtant. — 
The holy catholic and apoſto- 
lic church, replied the papiſt. 
am glad you told me, ſub- 
joined the miniſter, for I 
mould have thought none but 
a mother Gooſe-cap would haue 
made a doctor of ſuch an igno- 
ramus as you. Some people 
may blame this miniſter for 
impertinence: but others will 
forgive him, when they re- 
collect that ſenfibility, which 
diſtinguiſhes an accurate rea- 
ſoner. When men pretend 
to reaſon with ſuch people, 
they ſhould avoid juggling 
with terms, to which they 
theirſelves have affixed no 
ideas; for ſuch a practice 
ſtings the judgment * a cloſe 
reaſoner into madneſs. Let 
any man cloſely attend to the 
import of each erm in the a- 
dove ſeven propoſitions, and 
let him help bluſhing if he 
can, when he ſees that the 
author is a reverend doctor, 
rector of one of the firſt pa- 
niſhes in England! Heathens 
Jews Roman catholics— 
Proteſtant diſſenters - ſome of 
all ſects are addicted to ſu- 
perſtition But the church of 
England has not any kind of 
ſuperſtition—and they, who 
tax her with it, have more 
chan ſhe, who has zone. What 
# ſpirit of party-zeal muſt he 


pure 


have, who undertakes to make 
ſenſe and religion of all this ! 

Let us hear his reaſoning 
on the 5th propoſition. ** 1. 
The church of England has 
not any kind of ſuperſtition, 


becauſe ſhe ab popiſn ſu- 


perſtition at the reformation.“ 
—Abſurd ! Did sHE, (to uſe 
the doctor's ſtyle.) retain any, 


is the queſtion. ** 2, Our re- 


ligion is not burdened with 
many inſignificant ceremonies“ 
Is it burdened with any, 
doctor? „3. We place a0 reli- 
gion in them, for our church 
declares them to be from 


time to time alterable, as it 


ſhall ſeem expedient to zho/e 
that are in authority,**--{mmus= 
tability is a property of ſuper- 
ſtition, is it? People in autho- 


rity never enjoin ſuperſtition, 


do they ? I' here is no religion 


in ceremonies. True! there 


is no religion in inventing 
them, none in exjoining them, 
none in ſubſcribing them, none 
in performing them, none in 
funiſhing the neglect of them. 
Ah doctor! Have ſo many 
hundreds of learned and pious 
men been ruined for noncon- 
formity to what is 20 part of 
religion? 


«« The church of England, 


adds our logician, is taxed 
with ſuperſtition for fx things; 
the croſs in baptiſm---the 
ſurplice---the ring in mars 
riage---kneelivg at the ſacra- 

ment 
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pure heart, a good conſcience, aud faith unfeigned, ( 7) 
You may remark, 1. that a pure heart may ſignify 


ment---bowing at the name 
of ſeſus- and the obſerva- 
tion of feſtivals dedicated to 
ſaints.” | 

« As to the ſurplice. God 
appointed the Aaronical prieſts 
to put on the linen clothes, the 
coat, the ephod, and other 
linen veſtments.” Admira- 
ble ! God appointed Aaron 
to-wear bells alſo on his petti- 
coats, that he might be heard 
when he went into the holy 
place. But now a days wag- 
gon-horſes wear them, leſt 
two teams ſhould meet in one 
narrow lane. Formerly bells 
and habits went by iajunction, 
now they go by reaſon. 
Again, Samuel miniſtered 
with a linen ephod.” Very 
true, and, at the ſame time, 
his mother made him a little 
coat, and offered yearly ſacri- 


feces : but what is all this to 


chriſtians now ? „ Further, 
adds the doctor, S. John ſaw 
a vi/icn of the church array- 
ed in fine linen, clean and 
whate.** He did fo, and they 
had alſo pa/ms in their hands; 
is not the concluſion as good 
for bearing pa/m-branches, as 
for wearing ſurplices, and for 
all the church as for the 
prieſts ? * But, ſays he, the 
angels in Chriſt's ſepulchre 
wereclothed in white.” They 
were, we allow, and the a- 
poſtles were afrighted at the 


ſight of them. This fine 


a /incere 


linen, adds he, is the rigbt- 
eouſneſs of the ſaints.” We 
are ſorry to ſay, it is all the 
righteouſneſs, that ſome ſaints 
have. 

I take my leave of this ful. 
ſome writer by obſerving, 
that it is not the cauſe: but 
it is a ſelfiſh illiberal ignorant 
manner of defending it, that 
we reprobate. A proteſtant 
diſſenter would be equally 
taxable with an unſocial ſpi- 
rit, were he to defend his 
cauſe at the expence of truth, 
reaſon, ſcripture, and every 
other thing, that he could 
lay his hands on. Moderate 
men of all parties allow, that 
many ſuperſtitions are reformed 
—that /ome are ftill retained in 
all communities — and that 
the ſacrifice of them to the 
great intereſts of truth and 
virtue is an object, which de- 
ſerves the attention of all ſin- 
cere chriſtians. See Dr. 74ſ 
well on Superſtition, printed 
1714. 

3 Marcellinus, a pa- 
an hiſtorian, ſaid, no wild 
Rods were ſo cruel to man- 
kind as ſome chriſtians were 
to others. Nullas infeſtas ho- 
minibus beſtias, ut ſunt /i6: 


ferales per ue chriſtianorum. 


The chriſtians, of whom he 
ſpoke, all engaged in the 
Arian controverſy, were the 
cauſes of this ſcandal, and 
divines, who tell lies for the 

glory 
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a fncere and honeſt heart, 


oppoſed to a heart dou- 


ble and hypocritical : for it 1s true, that our love 


glory of God, and puniſh 
people for diſbeheving them, 
cauſe it ſtill. 

(7) Love and obedience ought 
to proceed from a pure heart. 
Our divines make a very jult 
and neceſſary diſtinction be- 
tween the adions of men, and 
the principles, from which 
their actions proceed, The 
diſtinction is ut, becauſe it 
is founded on the nature of 
things; and it is zecęſſary, 
becauſe of the conſequences 
that follow. The actions of 
men fall under the cognizance 
of magiſtrates, becauſe they 
affect ſociety : but their prin- 
ciples are cognizable by God 
only, and the magiſtrate has 
nothing to do with them; 
for he cannot know them, and 
if he could, he ought not to 
puniſh or reward them. 
While they remain principles 
only, and are not brought 
into wert- acts, they neither 
profit ſociety nor injure it, 
and therefore are neither ob- 
jects of gratuity nor penalty. 
On theſe principles we plead 
for univerſal toleration, and 
execrate the idea of loading 
one man with emoluments 
for ſubſcribing a doctrinal 
creed, and impoveriſhing an- 
other for refuſing to ſubſcribe 
it, or for believing a contrary 
ſet of doctrines, while the 
actions of both may be equal- 
ly beneficial to /oczety, or 
equally hurtful to it. Vi- 
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ought 


ri pii in explicatione legis di- 
vinæ decalogi hac ſimilitudine 
uſi ſunt. Si quis rex edicto 
ſcortari, occidere, furari pro- 
hibeat, ſanctione 2 tenebi- 
tur, ſi quis ſcortandi, occi- 
dendi, furandi capiditatem ani- 
mo conceperit lantum, nihil 
corum perpetrarit, nempe quia 
mortalis legiſlatoris providen- 
tia non niſi ad extęrnam Civi- 
litatem protenditur, non vio- 
lantur us interdicta niſi pa- 
tratis flagitiis. Deus autem, 
cujus oculum nihil fugit, et 
qui externam ſpeciem non 
tam moratur, quam cordis 
puritatem, ſub ſcortationis, 
homicidii, furti interdicto, li- 


bidinem, iram, odium, aliens, 


appetentiam, dolum, et quic- 
quid tale eſt, vetat, Nam 
cum fit Spiritualis legiſlator, 
anime? non minus quam corport 
loguitur. Phil. Camerarii 
Horar. Cent. ii. cap. 2. 

An excellent writer ſays 
very juſtly, ©* No differences 
in religion, how great ſoever, 
either diſſolve any natural, or 
civil bond of ſociety, or a- 

oliſheth any, the leaſt duty 
* . king, Fuſband, ob 
father, although an heathen, 
idolater, atheiſt, or excom- 
municate, is as much a king, 
huſband, or father, as if he 
were the beſt chriſtian living, 
and ſo both oweth, and hath 
owing to him reciprocally, 
the duties, and honours of 
that ſtate, in which he is ſet, 
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4 ought to be accompanied with openneſs and inte- 
7 grity. It ſhould have its ſeat in an upright ſoul, 
free from fraud and diſſimulation. A feigned love 
is hatred covered with a veil of friendſhip: or at 
beſt, it is coldneſs and indifference hid under ap. 
pearances of zeal. Of this kind are worldly friend- 
ſhips, which laſt no longer than while they ſerve a 
turn, and vaniſh as ſoon as they become unprofita. 
ble. What numbers are animated only by this 
falſe love ? They profeſs to love God and their 

neighbours, they give all the outward ſigns of it: 
3 but their love does not proceed from a pure heart ; 
, ue could you penetrate their ſouls, you would find 
nothing but ſelt-intereſt; and, in regard to God 
[FER / and their friends, nothing but negligence and con- 
10 3 „ tempt. How many are there, whoſe love to God 
and man is only baſe and (elfiſh ? They love God, 
4 7 [e517 becauſe God has a ſalvatign to give them; and 
. 3 — eir They Iove their neighbours, becauſe ſome advantages 
2 +19, will arite from commerce” with them. Should 
theſe conſiderations ceaſe, their Tove would expire 
with them. (8) This is not to love with a pure 


heart. Sincere love muſt be independent on felt- 
love, 


by an inviolable right, which and yet ſelf-intereſt marks 
1 they, who deny, are monſters theſe devotees. While they 
90 5 among men, and enemies to affect to inhabit the pureſt re- 
1 human ſocieties.” John Ro- gions of myſticiſm, they are 
| binſon's Yu. Mor. and Divine, purſuing their own intereſt, 

We chap. vii. 4 hi dem, and flaming with zeal to ruin 
1 (8) The love of ſome people that of every other man, 


whoſe diſintereſted ſoul ſeeks 


is baſe and ſelfiſh. No men 
talk more of diſintereſted love 
than the nyſtics, and nochurch 
abounds more with myſtics 
than the church of Rome, the 


life of a cloiſtered monk ob- 


ſerving the rules of his order 
naturally leading to reverie; 


the univerſal happineſs of 
mankind. 

| Here follows what is called 
an exerciſe of ſpiritual begga- 
7y. Being poor in this 
world, we muſt beg alms of 


the king, the queen, and the 
whole 


8 
love. God muſt be loved becauſe he is ſupremely 


lovely; and our neighbour becauſe he is the image 
| | f 


whole family of heaven. In 
order to this, we muſt re- 
tire—fill our minds with a 
ſenſe of our poverty—aſcend 
by meditation into heaven--- 
imagine it confiſts of ſeveral 
ſtreets, inhabited by angels, 
patriarchs, and other happy 


ſpirits---we muſt conceive of 


angels as ſecretaries of ſtate, 
patriarchs and prophets as 
counſellors, apoſtles as judges, 
martyrs as ſoldiers, confeſſors 
25treaſurers, virgins as brides, 
and ſo one muſt humbly 
pay our reſpects to each, la- 
ment our poverty, and im- 
plore 
muſt reaſon with them, and 
conjure them by the mercy of 
God, and the merits of Chriſt, 
to ſupply our want of right- 
eouſneſs out of the rich abun- 
dance of their works of ſu- 
pererogation-laſtly, having 
thanked the ſaints for their 
liberality we muſt preſent the 
whole to God in conjunction 
with the merits of Chriſt. 
Hujus exercitii praxim diffu- 
ſiſſime tradit Ger/on tractatu 
de ſpirituali mendacitate. 
Cardin. Bone op. Horolog. af- 
cet. cap. v. ſe. xiv. 


Theſe are the men, who talk 


of loving God for his owr 
fake, and yet all this kind of 
devotion, originates in ſelf- 
love, ends in ſelf-intereſt, 
and will affociate with a 
{elfiſh unſocial ſoul, 

Vor J. 


their liberality - we 


Where ſelſiſs confideration: 
ceaſe, the love of ſuch people 
expires. In our laſt note but 
one we exemplified ſelf- love 
in proteſtant-theology, we 
will ſubjoin in this the juſt 
complaint of an excellent 
preacher in the ſame commu- 
nity, and publiſhed in the 
ſame year 1714. 

«© Oh Rome! when Pa- 
gans poſſeſſed thee, thou wert 
comparatively honeſt, and 
thoſe” blind idolaters were 
ſaints to the neſt of ſcarlet 
tyrants, that now reſide there. 
All leffer crimes, as whore- 
doms, thefts, and murders, . 
ſhe can forgive: but what is 
called here/y ſhe never par- 
dons. The courtezan keeps 
open ſhop, pays yearly rent to 
the treaſury of his holineſs, 
and takes a licence for her 
trade. The murderer runs 
but to a church, and the gates 
are open to receive him into' 
ſanctuary: but when hereſy is 
in the caſe, there is not the 
leaſt tenderneſs of nature. 
Be aſtoniſhed, O ye heavens ! 
and tremble, O earth! ye 
nouriſh men, who will defroy 
all whom they cannot de- 
ceive 3 who put out the un- 
derſtandings of all, in their 
own communion ; and tear 
out the hearts of thoſe, who 
are out of it! 

This ſpirit of diſcord is 
gone forth among frote/tants, 
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of God, and becauſe he and we make but one 


myſtical body of Jeſus Chriſt. (9) 


It has ſupplanted all virtue 
and common ſenſe, eradicated 
the ſeeds of good nature and 
humanity, deſtroyed good 
neighbourhood, kept us at a 
wide and unfriendly diſtance, 
in all appearance deaf to all 
terms of reconciliation, and 
blaſting one another's fame in 
whiſpers and virulent libels. 
All this is acting and talking 
as if we were proſecuting the 
deſigns of the conclave, and 
were governed by the decrees 
of the pretended infallible 
chair. O may the princes 
and nobles of our Iſrael ſe- 
cure themſelves, and their 
brave countrymen ! There is 
but one ſecurity, that theſe 
men of blood ſhall never hurt 
us, and that is, that it ſhall 
never be in their power.” 
Ramſay's Sermon on the Iriſh 
Maſſacre, preached to Iriſh Pro- 
teftants at Bow-church, Lon- 
Aon, was ven 
One of thoſe terrible in- 
cendiaries in the time of the 
civil war beſought the parlia- 
ment * carefully to look to, 
ſeverely to puniſh, utterly to ex- 
terminate, and baniſh the Bap- 
tiſts out of the kingdom, be- 
cauſe they not only printed 
anabaptiſm: but many other 
mot damnable defrines. As 
in a book called the Bloody Te- 
zet, printed 1644, and in a 
book called, The Compaſſion- 
ate Samaritan, in which they 
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ſay, It is the will and com-, 
mand of God, that fince the 
coming of his ſon, the Lord 
Jeſus, a permiſſion of the moſt 
Paganiſh, Jewiſh, Turkiſh, 
or Antichriſtian conſciences 
and worſhips be granted to all 
men in all nations and coun- 
tries---that the doctrine of 
perſecution in caſe of con- 
ſcience, maintained by Cal- 
vin, Beza, Cotton, and the 
miniſters of the New Eng- 
land churches, is guilty of all 
the blood of the ſouls crying 
for vengeance under the altar 
they beſeech the parliament 
to allow public protection to 
private as well as public con- 
gregations---to review and 


2, 


repeal the laws againſt ſepara- 


tilts---to permit a freedom of 
the preſs to any man, who 
writes nothing ſcandalous or 
dangerous to the fate---to 
prove themſelves loving fa- 
thers to all good men, and ſo 
to invite equal aſſiſtance and 
affection from all.” Theſe 
maxims of ſound polity and 
true chriſtianity were m/t 
damnable doctrines, for which 
the publiſhers deſerved exter- 
mination Such was the exe: 
crable zeal of the high-flying 
clergy of that day! I tran- 
ſcribe the above from Dr. Da- 
niel Featley's Dipper dipped. 
Dedication to the Parliament. 
(9) Cod is ſupremely lovely. 
If we conſider the idea 2 
Wiſe 
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2. By a pure heart we may underſtand an heart 
ſanctiſied and diſengaged from every kind of un- 


wiſe men by the light of rea- 
ſon, have framed of the di- 


vine Being, it amounts to 


this: That he has in him all 
the perfection of a ſpiritual 


nature; and ſince we have no 


notion of any kind of ſpiri- 
tual perfection but what we 
diſcover in our own ſouls; we 
join infinitude to eàck kind of 
theſe perfections, and what 
is a faculty in an human ſoul 
becomes an attribute in God. 
Ne exiſt in place and time; 
the .divine being fills the im- 
menſity of ſpace with his pre- 
ſence, and inhabits eternity. 
Ve are poſſeſſed of a little 
power and a little knowledge; 
the divine being 1s almighty 
and omnyſcient. In ſhort, 
by adding infinity to any kind 
of perfecl 
by joining all theſe different 
kinds of perfections in one be- 
ing, we form our idea of the 
great ſovereign of nature. - - 
It is not impoſſible that there 
may be many kinds of ſpiri- 
tual perfection, beſides thoſe 
which are lodged in an human 
ſoul; but it is impoſſible that 
we ſnould have ideas of any 
kinds of perfection, except 
thoſe of which we haye ſome 
ſmall rays, and imperfect 
ſtrokes in ourſelves. It would 
be therefore a very high pre- 
ſumption to determine whe- 
ther the ſupreme being has 
not many more attributes 


* 


ion we enjoy, and 


cleanneſs 


than thoſe which enter into 
our conceptions of him. - - 
But when we have raiſed our 
notion of this infinite bein 

as high as it is poſſible for the 
mind of man to go, it will 
fall infinitely ſhort of what 
he really is. There is no end of 
his greatneſs. The moſt ex- 
alted creature he has made, 
is only capable of adoring it, 
none but wary can compre- 
hend 1t. - - - If we would ſee 
him in all the wonders of his 
mercy we muſt have recourſe 
to revelation, which repre- 
ſents him to us, not only az 
infinitely great and glorious, 
but as infinitely Wee 
in his diſpenſations towards 
man. We ought to pay 
an habitual worſhip and vene- 
ration to this Almighty Be- 
ing. We ſhould often refreſh 
our minds with the thought 
of him, and annihilate our- 
{elves before him, in the con- 


templation of our own worth- 


leſsneſs, and of his tranſcen- 
dent excellency and perfec- 
tion? This would imprint in 
our minds ſuch aconſtant and 
uninterrupted awe and vene- 
ration as that which I am here 
recommending, and which is 
in reality a kind of inceſſant 
prayer, and reaſonable hu- 
miliation of, the ſoul before 
him who made it. This 
would effectually kill in us all 
the little feeds of pride, va, 
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clearineſs and vice. This diſtinguiſhes chriſtian 
love. 1. From that idolatrous love, which falſe re- 
ligions inſpire ; for this proceeds from a preju- 
diced mind. A heart defiled with ſin is capable of 
only a blind carnal criminal zeal, a raſn impetuo- 
fity towards a falſe object, in favour of which the 
mind is prepoſſeſſed. Chriſtian love, on the con- 
trary, proceeds from a pure heart, that is, a heart 
truly regenerate, a heart where fin is dethroned, 
and where holineſs and righteouſneſs reign. 2, 
Chriſtian love is alſo hereby diſtinguiſhed from 
zvorldly friendſhip. This laſt is a ſympathy of 
many hearts conſpiring together in the "ſervice 
of vice as a maſter. Thus debauchees love each 
other, drunkards aſſociate together, thieves unite, 
the voluptuous are delighted with each others con- 
verſation ; vice makes aſſociations as well as vir- 
tue, and conformity among ſinners produces ſome 
kind of love. Chriſtian love is not of this na- 
ture, it proceeds from a pure heart, it is the ſym- 
pathy and communion of many ſouls joined to- 
gether in bonds of the ſame piety, the ſame inte- 
«rity, the ſame ſanctity. 

3. Methinks a pure heart may alſo be under- 
ſtood as oppoſed to a heart perplexed and embar- 
raſſed, as that of a ſuperſtitious perſon is. (1) Su- 
| perſlition 


nity and ſelf-conceit, which 
are apt to ſhoot up in the 
minds of ſuch whoſe thoughts 
turn more on thoſe compara- 
tive advantages which they 
enjoy over ſome of their fel - 
low-creatures, than on- that 
infinite diſtance which is plac- 
ed between them and the ſu- 
preme model of all perfection. 
It would likewiſe quicken our 


deſires and endeavours of 
uniting ourſelves to him by all 
the ads of religion and wirtue.” 
Speftator, N. 531. p 

(1) A pare heart is oppoſed 
to a ſuperſtitious heart. Strict- 
ly ſpeaking, a corruption of 
the doctrine of chriſtianity is 
hereſy ; a diſturbance of the 
peaceful ſpirit of it is ſchiſin; 
and a depravation of its auor- 


erp 


ſip is ſuperſtition: but, as 
God is worſhipped by the 
mind, the heart, and the life, 
our divines ſpeak of ſuperſti- 
tious notions, ſuperſtitious 
paſſions, and ſuperſtitious ac- 
tions. Superſtitions notions 
of God are ſuch ideas of the 
ſupreme being, as are incon- 
gruous with his nature, ac- 
cording to the dictates of rea- 
ſon and revelation. Super- 
ſtitious pafions are ſuch emo- 
tions, as are excited in our 
hearts, not by a natural re- 
preſentation of any object: 
but by thoſe falſe and fanci- 
ful appearances, which ima- 
gination has given to it. Su- 
perſtitious actions are ſuch 
practices as ariſe from, and 
are ſupported by the fore- 
mentioned notions and paſ- 
ſions, Z 

Superſtition, again, is di- 
vided into popular, or vugar, 
and religious. Of the irt 
ſort is the fear of danger, when 
a hare croſſes the highway 
of anger, when ſalt falls 
of death, when owls and ra- 
vens appear, and lights burn 
dim. Of the Ia, kind is the 
notion of God under a form 
—the dread of purgatory— 
the ſaying of 8. Rocke's 
maſs to get rid of the plague; 


S. Anthony's to fave cattle ; 


S. Lucy's to heal fore eyes— 
the endowing of a —_ to 
expiate murder the aſcrib- 
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perſtition is a confuſed medley of different, con- 
trary, and incoſſiſtent ſentiments, 


Sometimes it 
riſes 


ing of holineſs to places which 
are incapable of it—and the 
giving of moral efficacy to re- 
ligious books and habits, with 
ten thouſand thouſand more 
ſuch fooleries, the ſuccedanea 
of nurſes, the ſcare-crows of 
children, the terror of pea- 
ſants, and the contempt of 
ſenſible men. 

That the common people are 
wonderfully prone to ſuper- 
ſtition who can doubt? That 
their errors have ſlipped into 
natural hiſtory, geography, 
potery, ſtatuary, painting, 
and Scripture alſo, an inge- 
nious writer has abundantly 
proved. There is ſcarce 
any tradition or popular error 
but ſtands alſo delivered 
by ſome coop AUrHOR.“ 
Brown's Vulgar Errors, book i. 
chap. 8. | 

It is equally clear, that chri/- 
tians in all parts of the world 
have debaſed chriſtianity with 


vulgar errors, and thus ruſtic 


tales have become eccleſiaſti- 


cal ſuperſtition. See Pagitt : 
Chriflianography. 


Different ſuperſtitions de- 
ſerve different treatment, ac- 
cording to thevarious degrees 
of evil, which they produce 
in ſociety. Some, indeed, 
produce no evil: but are 
quite harmleſs; while others 
are attended with a viola- 
tion of all the rights of man- 
kind, Some are tolerable, 

others 
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riſes into exceſſive boldneſs, and ſuddenly it ſinks 
into timidity and tcrupuloſicy ; now it ſwells with 


others laughable, ſome pitia- 
-ble, and others horrible. 

The proteſtants at Zurick, in 
Switzerland, would not drink 
the ſacramental wine out of 
any but wooden cups. The 
canton of Bern were equally 
attached to luer. The 
French proteſtants petitioned 
for tin, and the magiſtrates 
granted their requeſt, on con- 
dition that no native of Swit- 
zerland ſhould receive the 
communion with them. To- 
lerable] very tolerable ! 

The ſame church-gover- 
nors ordained, that no gen- 
tleman or lady, of what rank 
ſoever, except foreigners, 
ſhould go to church in co/cur- 
ed or - modiſh apparel : but 
ſhould all appear in black, 
without laces, or any thing 

littering with ſilver or gold.“ 
Black !—all black! and old 
faſhioned too ! Diſmal devo- 
tion! Switzerland is pitiable / 

The famous Monſ. Daille 
ſpeaks ofa Romiſh ſuperſtition 
vhich muſt needs provoke the 
riſibility of any man, whom 
cuſtom has not reconciled to 
the farce, or rather, who, 
having been always accuſ- 
tomed to ſee it in a ſerious 
place, on a ſerious occaſion, 
by. a- ſerious character, has 
never thought about it. I 
mean, the gueſiioning of an 
infant of a month old before 


it is chriſtened. Ihe prieſt 


haughti- 


meets the little heathen at txe 
door, and aſks, What do you 
defire of the church of God ? 
V adds he, you would enter 
into life, you muſt heep the com- 
mandments, Having - mum- 
bled over ſome exorciſms, and 
driven the devil and fin out 
of the child, he fays to him, 
Now enter into the houſe of 
God, and ſbare eternal life 
evith Feſus Chriſt. Then he 
aſks the babe, Def thou re- 
nounce the devil and all his 


works Doſt thou believe in 


God, the Father Almighty? 
&c. Wilt thou be baptized ?”* 
This would really be a /augh- 
able ſuperſtition, were this 
all: but the melancholy part 
follows: ſome years after, the 
boy is told what was done to 
him when he was a babe, and 
he is farther informed, that 
he was thereby made a mem- 
ber of Chriſt—a child of God 
—and an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven. Pro- 
teſtant churches have adopted 
this ſuperſtition from the 
church of Rome, and grave- 
ly intend to perpetuate it for 
ever. Were Ja member of 
ſuch a church, there is no 
part of the liturgy, that I 
mould more ſincerely uſe on 
theſe accounts than the lita- 
ny: Lord have mercy upon us 
Chrift have mercy upon us ! 
Dalleus de cultibus . 

ibs 
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kaughtineſs, then it ſhrivels with horror; its tones, 
like falſe muſic, are without order, without mea- 

fare, without rule. True and genuine love can- 
not proceed from a mind in this ſtate, it demands 
a pure heart, a mind uniform and well-regulated, 
entertaining ſuch ideas of God and our neighbour 


as we ought. (2) 


lib. i. cap. 17. De Baptiſmo 
parvulorum. . A 

Here follow two examples 
of what I call horrible ſuper- 
ſtition. © A gentleman of a 
noble family in Switzerland, 
was beheaded for once utter- 
ing one blaſphemous word, 
he being at the time both 
angry and in drink.” 2 75 


«« A young candidate of 


divinity, of no mean rank, 
in the ſame country, was ad- 
miniſtering the Lord's ſupper. 
While he held the cup, he 
looked on a young lady, a 
communicant, to whom he 
was to be marricd in a few 
days. The young lady aſked 
him next day why he looked 
ſo earneſtly on her at church, 
during the adminiſtration of 
the ſacrament ? Becauſe, repli- 
ed he, I had almoſt a fancy to 
drink your health.” The lady, 
who, I am ſure, did not de- 
ſerve a huſband, began to de- 
teſt him, „the matter was 
ſpread abroad, he was taken 
into cuſtody, committed to 
priſon, and a few weeks after 
condemned and beheaded.” 
This young victim to a cruel 
ſuperſtition did not loſe his 
lite for a leo; for nobody, it 


fear ; 


To 


ſeems, knew the meaning of 
it: but. for havigg almeſt a 
Fancy to ſpeak what his own 
good ſenſe made him avoid 
ſpeaking. See Liturgia Ti- 
gurina. | 95 

(2) Superſtition is a medley © 
of contrary ſentiments. ** Su-» 
perſtition is a certain kind of 
which, poſſeſſing us 
ſtrongly with the apprehend- 
ed wrath or diſpleaſure of i- 
wine powers, hinders us from 
judging what thoſe powers are 
in themſelves, or what con- 
duct of ours may, with belt 
reaſon, be thought ſuitable 
to ſuch highly rational and 
ſuperior natures. Now if 
from the experience of many 
groſs deluſions of a ſuperſti- 
tious kind, the courſe 07 this 
fear begins to turn; it is na- 
tural for it to run with equal 
violence, a contrary way; the 
extreme paſſion for religious 
objects paſſes into an averſion, 
And a certain horror and re 
of impr/ture cauſes as great a 
diſturbance as even impeſture 
itſelf had done before. In 
ſuch a ſituation as this the 
mind may be eaſily blinded, 
as well in one reſpect ag the 
„%% TY 
Above 
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To this the apoſtle adds a good conſcience, which 
is almoſt the ſame as the pure heart, of which we 
have ſpoken; for to love God with a good con- 
ſcience is to love him ſincerely, free from ſcrupu- 
loſity, without fraud, without hypocriſy, without 
a mixture of intereſt, without dependence on ſelf. 
love. (3) It is to love him neither with a tranſient 
impetuoſity, nor with the imperfect deſires of en- 
joying his communion and preſence ; but with a 
real and faithful application to all, that regards 
his glory, to the obedience of his commands, 


Above all other enſlaving 
vices, and reſtrainers of rea- 
for and juft thought, the moſt 
evidently ruinous and fatal to 
the underſtanding is that of 
Superſtition, bigotry, and vul- 
gar enthuſiaſm. This paſſion, 
not contented like other vices 
to deceive, and tacitly 4 


plant our reaſon, profeſles 


open war, holds ap the in- 
tended chains and fetters ; 
and declares its reſolution 20 
enflave. The artificial ma- 
nagers of this human frailty 
declaim againſt free thought 
and latitude of underſtanding. 
To go beyond theſe bounds 
of thinking which they have 
preſcribed is by them declared 
& ſacrilege, To them freedom 
of mind, a maſtery of ſenſe, 
and a liberty in thought and 
action, imply debauch, cor- 
ruption, and depravity. - - - 
Even at the expence of wirtue, 
and of that very idea of good- 
#e/s on which they build the 
myſteries of their profitable ſci- 
ence, they derogate from c- 


and 


'rals, and reverſe all true ↄbilo- 
Jophy ; they refine on fene, 
and explode generoſity ; pro- 
mote a //aviſh obedience in the 
room of voluntary duty and free 
ſervice ; exalt blind ignorance 
for devotion, recommend /oqu 
thought, decry reaſon, extol 
wvoluptuouſneſs, wilfulneſs, vin- ' 
dicativene/s, arbitrarineſi, 
vain- glory; and even deify 
thoſe weak paſſions which are 
the diſgrace rather than orna- 
ment of human nature. _ 
rageriftics, Miſc. 5. c. 3. vol. 
lil. Jo? of hats 
(3) A good conſcience is free 
From guile, ſcrupulgfity, ſelf- 
iutereſt, &c. The two follow- 
ing inſtances have always ap- 
peared to me ignorant, in- 
tereſted, fraudful, and re- 
plete with the ſcrupuloſity of 
thoſe, who ſtrained at a gnat, 
and ſwallowed a camel. The 
Rev. Robert Foulkes, miniſ- 
ter of the pariſh of Stanton- 
Lacy, in the county of Salop, 
debauched a young lady, 
murdered his baſtard child by 


her, 
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and the obſervation of his laws. 


In one word, it. 


is ſo to love him as to be able to aſſure ourſelves, 


her, and was executed for this 
horrible fact Jan. 16, 1679. 
In his confeſſion, he ſays, 
«© Itis a great aggravation of 
my ſin againſt that poor in- 
tant, that I, whoſe concern it 
was to provide for its ſafety 
in all reſpects, ſhould in all 
deprive i as far as in me 
lay; for by that barbarous act 
upon its body, I have done 


what in me lay to murder its- 


ſoul, by depriving it of the 
ordinary means, which God 
bad ordained for its ſalvation 

the ſacrament of bapri/m.” 
As if God had left the eternal 
ſtate of the ſoul of an infant 
to the cruel, adulterous care 
of a vile 8 As if 
a man, who made no ſcruple 
of violating the eternal rule 
of moral rectitude, ſhould he- 
ſitate to omit a human in- 
vention! Alarm for Sinners by 
Foulkes, publiſhed by Dr. 
Lloyd, Dean of Bangor. 

John Marketman was exe- 
cuted for the murder of his 
wife at Weſt-Ham, in Eſſex, 
April 17, 1680. He died a 
penitent, it ſeems; and the 
vicar of the pariſh, who 
preached a ſermon on the oc- 
caſion, deduced his laſt crime, 
and fo his puniſhment, from 
a very odd principle. The 
beginning of this poor man's 
ſin, and conſequently of his 
miſery, was his neglect of 
God's public worſhip, as it 

Vor. I. 1 


That 


is adminiſtered in the church of 


England, which. he bitterly 


confeſſed to thoſe, that did 
attend him during his con- 
finement.” I thought, at 
firſt, the man had gone toa 
conventicle, yet what con- 
venticle, thought I, teaches 
men to murder their wives ? 
But I find by the ſequel, he 
went to no place of worſhip: 
but ſpent his Sundays at an 
alehouſe, a practice encoura 
ed by thoſe furious Church of 
England-men, James I. and 
Charles I. by the book of 
ſports. The beginning of 
his fin, therefore, was his 
negle& of God's public wor- 
ſhip: not his negle@ of that 
peculiar manner. of worſhip- 
ping God, which is praiſed 
in THE CHURCH of England, 
as the eſtabliſhment calls it- 
ſelf. If this be conſcience, it 
is conſcience in jail! Igno- 
rance, intereſt, partiality, 
bigotry, ſcrupuloſuy, impri- 
ſon it | Hollingaworth*s Sermon 
on Market's repentance. 

The caſe of the non-jurors 
at the revolution affords a 
ſtriking example of prevari- 
cating ſerupuloſityj. Men, 
who had theirſelves taken ſo 
many eccleſiaſtical oaths, and 
impoſed ſo many on other 
miniſters, on doubtful and. 
indeterminable points, refuſ- 
ing one civil oath, propoſed 
by the ſenſe of the legiſlature, 
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that we do love him, ſo that when we examine 
ourſelves on this point we may be able to ſatisfy 


our own minds. (4) 


and approved by the whole 
kingdom! Men, atteſting at 


their death, that paſſive obe- 


dience and non- reſiſtance to 
the powers that be had always 
been, and then were the doc- 


ern 
* 


ſchiſm by expelling us in 
1662 for denying them.“ 


In 


Pzerces Letter to Dr. Bennett. 


See the Lives of Archbiſhop 


Sancroft, Biſhop Lake of Chi- 
cheſter, and other non jurors. 
(4) Ve ſhould fo love God 
as to be able to afſure ourſelves 
that we do lowe him, In the 
ſyſtem of our old divines, 


. Perſonal eleQion produceth 


particular redemption, parti- 
cular redemption produceth 
effectual calling, effeQual 
calling final perſeverance, and 
on the promiſe of the final 
perſeverance of the ſaints they 


ground the doctrine of afur- 


ance, Later divines, who 
embrace the Arminian and 
Socinian explication of ſcrip- 
ture, as they deny the former 
doctrines, ſo they neceſſarily 
diſcard this of aſſurance: but 
I do not think, theſe diſpu- 
tants do juſtice to each others 
theſes. Aſſurance, ſay 
ſome, is contrary to ſcripture, 
to the nature of God, to ſound 
morality, and, to all human 
diligence in the ſalvation of 
the ſoul.” *©* Aſſurance, ſay 
others, is ſo far from making 


true believers proud, carnal 


and ſecure, that it is, on the 
contrary, a fountain of uni- 
verſal holineſs.” See Peltii 
Harmon. Remonſt. et Socin. de 


perſewverant. et certit. Salut. 


Both ſides affirm a fact, and 
both may affirm a true fact: 


but both cannot affirm the 
| fame 


S 
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In fine, S. Paul fays, this lave proceeds from 
faith unfeigned, which means that faith is the parent 
of this love, for it is from the knowledge and per- 
ſuaſion, which we have, of God's love towards us, 
that this love ariſes in our hearts both to God and 
man. You may hereſummarily relate what ſcripture 
teaches us concerning the ineffable abundance of 
God's love to us, particularly in giving us his ſon, 


and his holy ſpirit, which are the two moſt admi- 


rable fruits of the love of God. Obſerve alſo 
what a perfect and ſupremely amiable idea of rhe 
divinity faith gives us, in oppoſition to the imper- 


fect light of nature; and remark alſo, that this 


ame fact. The difpute ori- 
ginates in the vague meaning 
of the term. Perſeverance 
may be conſidered as a pro- 
mije, or as a practice. As a 
promiſe it lies in Scripture, 
and to believe that it does lie 
there operates nothing, and 
people, who believe this, may 
live in ſin. As a practice, a 
duty, or a privilege, it re- 
ſides in the chriſtian, expands 
his mind, warms his heart, 
and mends his liſe. Both 
ſides allow, that it is the du- 
ty of a chriſtian to perſevere 
in holineſs, and that a holy 
man may aſſure himſelf of the 
favour and protection of God. 
Mr. Claude makes affurance 
ariſe from love, and herein he 
agrees with- all our beſt di- 
vines, who affirm, that true 
ſaving faith always works by 
love. The teſtimony of one, 
a moderate Swiſs divine, may 
ſuffice for all. Vita eter- 
na promittitur paſſim bene a- 
gentibus - « Sed dicit aliquis, 


faith 


Credo in Chriſtum, et ea fide 
me conſolor, nunquid illa non 
ſufficit? Reſpondeo. Fides 


vera in Chriſtum ſatis eſt ad 


ſalutem; quia illa apprehen- 
dit merita Chriſti, et ſibi ap- 
plicat promiſſiones ſalutis: 
ſed eadem fides non eſt ſterilis, 


habet ſuam latitudinem et vi- 


tam in Chriſto, horret pec- 
catum, odit vitia, benefa- 
ciendo lætatur, bonis operi- 
bus eſt ornatiſſima, ut arbor 
frugifera ſuis fructibus.“ Ia 
this account of the faith of 
aſſurance, hatred of ſin, and 
love of holineſs, are included. 
How then can ſuch a faith 
lead to licentiouſneſs? Our 
author obſerves that S. Paul, 
who ſpeaks moſt of faith 
alone, 885 not mean to ex- 
clude good works: but dedi- 
cates the whole ſixth chapter 
to the Romans to prove the 
neceſſity of them. Benedict. 
Aretii Loci Com. loc. xxv. de 
gratia. WIT. , 
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faith muſt be unfeigned, true and lively ; not con- 
fiſting in a bare ſpeculation of goſpel-myſteries : 
but in an extenſive practical knowledge of chriſtian 
doctrines, and in a full perſuafion of the truth of 
divine revelation, In this manner fimple terms 


ſhould be diſcuſſed. (5) 


| (5) In this manner ſimple 
terms ſhould be diſcuſſed. This 
inſtructive way of explicitly 
diſcufling the terms of ſcrip- 
ture, SH and judiciouſly exe- 
_cuted, is fuli of edification : 
on the contrary, what an ab- 
ſurdity when conſtantly, and 
without any mepay + original 
terms are racked and tortured, 
ſometimes to the no ſmall 
pleaſure of the pedantic exe- 
cutio er, frequently to the 
2 pain of the intelligent 
earer? | 

There are many very diffi- 
cult texts in Scripture, the 
whole obſcurity of which pro- 
ceeds from one ſingle term. A 
ſtudious young miniſter will 
examine in private the opi- 
nions of otherg on theſe terms, 
and there he may give full 
play to his own invention and 
erudition, in order to eluci- 
date theſe paſſages: but he 
ought by no means to venture 
his conjectures in public, till 
they have been maturely exa- 
mined, and approved by al- 
lowed judges. : 

Iwill exemplify my mean- 
ing by a few examples of elu- 
cidations very probable: but 
not generally received. The 
woman ought to have POWER 


When 


on her head, becauſe of the an- 


gels. 1 Cor. xi. 10. A cer- 


tain writer would have us 
read, 4 woman ought to have 
a VEIL on her head, becauſe of 
the YOUNG MEN. He ſup- 
poſes a corruption of the ori- 
ginal writing. Fac, Gothe- 
Fredi de Imp. Maris, cap. 3. 
«© Mar. xi. 12. The king- 
dom of heaven ſuffereth vio- 
LENCE, and the VIOLENT 
take it by force. 'The Jews 
called a man, who took his 
own part of an inheritance, 
and that of a coheir alſo, 4 
fon of wiolence. (Talmud in 
Fom. 1. 4. 30.) The king- 
dom of heaven, or the goſ- 
pel, was an inheritance to be 
divided between Jews and 
Gentiles. The Jews reful- 
ing to m—_ a ſhare, the 
Gentiles, like ſons of vio- 
lence, eagerly took the 
whole.” According to this 
we ſhould read, the kingdom 
of neaven Is EMBRACED BY 
THE GENTILES, &c. Gre- 
gory's Works, chap. v. Ben 
Ham ſen. | 
« 2 Sam. v. 8. The LAUur 
and the 3LIN D hall not come 
into the houſe - = the LAME 
and the BLIND are hated of 
David's ſoul : that is, 1p0L5s 
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When there are many ſimple terms in a text, 
you muſt conſider, whether it would not be more 


ſhall not come, 1MAGES are hat- 
d, &c. The pagan founders 
of cities and caſtles practiſed 
judicial aſtrology, and laid 
the firſt ſtone under a lucky 
poſition of the heavens. The 
blind and the lame here were 
conſtellated images of braſs, to 
which, as to idol-gods, the 
ſafety of the fort was entruſt- 
ed, If theſe fail to protect 
us, fay the Jebuſites, they 
ſhall be put up in our houſes 
no more. They will fail, 
faith David, they are blind, 
they have eyes and ſee not, 
they are idol, &c. &c. 
Pirke Eliezer, cap. xxxvii. 

„ Gen. iii. 7. Adam and 
Ebe- = SEWED FIG-LEAVES 
together, and made themſelves 
aprons— Adam and Eve WAT 
TLED TOGETHER BRANCHES 
of fig-trees, &c. nec conſu- 
ere, nec folium mihi placet : 
verto frondibus complicatis, 
&, Gatakeri Miſcel. lib. ii. 
cap. 3. 

Mark ix. 49. Every oN E 
fall be ſalted with FIRE. 
Scaliger ſuppoſes that “ in- 
ſtead of Ta Tui, WE ſhould 


read rc op — - every ; 


BURNT-OFFERING Hall be 
ſalted, and every ſacrifice ſhall 
be ſalted with Jalt.”* Scaligeri 
Epiſt. 

1 Sam. xxi. 13. Monſ. Du- 
mont removes all the difficul- 
ties, that attend David's feipn- 
ng madneſs, by reading 
* David. was ſore afraid of 


% 


proper 


Achiſh—and his behaviour at 
changed — and he fell into their 
hands in an EPILEPTIC ITC 
—and he BRUISED himſelf a- 
gainſt the GATE-POSTS=---and 
HE FROTHED on his beard--- 
Achiſh ſaid, Ihe man HAS FITS 
-- -=bave I need ef EPILEPTICS? 
&c.” Mr. Dumont ſuppoſes, 
David was ſo overwhelmed 
with diſtreſs on account of his 
then preſent circumſtances, 
that he had one fit of an epi- 
lepſy; and he argues not only 
from the literal reading, and 
the known ſincerity of the 
pſalmiſt's conduct: but from 
the pſalms, which he penned 
after his recovery. The 
xxxivth is one, and in it he 
bleſſes God, that, although 
his fit took him ſuddenly in 
the gate-way, and he Bruiſed 
himſelf in falling againſt the 
poſts, yet not one of his bones 
was broken. Saurin Diſſert. 
Sur la Bible. : | 
The firſt verſes of Gen. vi. 
ſeem very obſcure, and the 
expoſitions of them are much 
more ſo. One of our own 
divines removes all obſcurity; 
by giving this general ſenſe. 
« When men began to multiply 
on earth = - = the CHIEF MEN 
= = {00k them wives = - of all 
the handſome ypook women 
- = whom they choſe. There 
were TYRANTS in the earth 
in thoſe days. ( And alſo after 
THE ANTEDILUVIAN days 
' POWERFUL MEN Had criminal 
con ur. 
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proper to treat of them comparatively with-each 


other, than to diſcuſs them feparately or each apart; 


eonverſation with INFERIOR 
WOMEN, and the children, who 
Jprang from this illicit com- 
merce, were the renowned HRE- 
ros, of auhom the heathens 
made their god.) Sons of 
Elohim are vicious /ons of 
POWERFUL men daughters 
of Adam, the modeſt beauti- 
ful daughters cf the rOOR—— 
Giants, TYRANTS, madmen 
nen of renown, HEROES.” 
Dr. WalPs Critical Notes on 
the Old Teftament. 

But without faith, it would 
Lade been impeſ/ible for Ex oH 
4% bade pleaſed God. Heb. xi. 
6. Limborch in lec. 

The friendly reader will 
ſpare me the neceſſity of tell- 
ing him why J inſert the fol- 
towing learned diſcuſſion of a 
Emple ſound by a venerable 
Zope ; and the additional re- 
marks by a learned proteftant. 

© Omnes naſcimur ejulan- 
tes, ut noſtram miſeriam ex- 
primamus. Maſculus enim 
recenter natus dicit A; Fæ- 
mina E; dicentes E, vel A 
quotquot naſcuntur ab Eva. 
Quid eft igitur Eva niſi heu 
ha? Utrunque, dolentis eſt 
interjectio doloris exprimens 
magnitudinem. Hinc enim 
ante peccatum virago, poft 
peccatum Eva mernit appel- 


Iazi. - - - Mulier autem ut 


naufragus, cum parit triſti- 
tiam habet, &c. De con- 
temptu mundi, lib. 1. cap. 6. 
a Lelbario Diacono cardinali 


for 


Janctorum Sergii et Bacchi edi. 
tus, qui poſteæa Innecentius Pa- 
fa tertius appellatus et. 
Hoc unum doleo, aeminem 
hodie ignarum efje, et neminem 
doctum. - Qui tantum the- 
ſaurum Arabiſmi mihi paravi, 
adhuc profiteor inopiam 
meam. Hoc non facerent, 
qui trihorto prodierunt doc- 
tores Arabiſmi, et quum quz- 
dam ex novo teſtamento in- 
terpretarentur, quia nihil a- 
liud præter illa pauea lege- 
rant, et fieri non poterat, 
ut lectione tam paucorum 
verborum, tam brevi tempo- 
re omnem Arabiſmum ediſce- 
rent, ſed occurrebant multa 
verba, quz nunquam vide- 
rant, eorum verborum ex 
Lexico Munſteri Chaldaico 
interpretationem petebant. 
. quoties mihi riſum ſuſ- 
tulit? Vix tamen perſuadebis 
illis, quin etiam ipſos docto- 
res legis Muhammedicæ in 
Arabiſmo anteeant. Nam 
de Hebraiſmo nefas dubitare 
quin ipſi docere poſſint literas 
Hebraicas ætiam conſumma- 
tiſfmos Judæos. O mi Ca- 
ſaubone, rari ſunt inter noſ- 
tros qui mediocriter Hebraice 
ſciant, quum tamen rari ſint 
qui omnino neſciant He- 
braice. Quid de Græcis lo- 
quar? quis hodie neſcit 
Græce? ſed quis eſt doctus 
Grzce? - -- - Quantus eſt 
zug illorum qui ne Jatine 
quidum ſciunt !*? /. Scali- 
| geri 
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for ſometimes it would be very injudicious to diſ- 
cuſs them ſeparately, and very agreeable to do it 
by compariſon. Take for example S. Luke's words, 
chap. ii. 8, 9, 10, 11. And there were in the ſam? 
country ſhepherds abiding in the fields, keeping watch 


over their flacks by night. And lo! the angel of tht 
Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord ſhone 
round about them; and they were' ſore afraid. And 
the angel ſaid unto them, Fear not; for. bebold! I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which ſhall be id a 


people. For unto you is born this day, in the city of 


David, a ſaviour, which is Chriſt the Lord. In 
my opinion it would be very abſurd to pretend to 
treat ſeparately theſe ſimple terms, in order to ex- 
plain what is a fepherd, and what is an angel, &c. (6) 


ger! Epift. 65. 72. JJ. Caſau- 


band inſcri ptæ. 

Eæxpoſetors of this caſt ſeem 
to follow the quaint advice of 
one of our old doQors of di- 
vinity. As David, flew 
Goliah by hitting him in the 
forehead, ſo we muſt gather 
ſtones out of God's holy 
brook, that is, his holy book, 
and fling them at the devils 
head.” Dr. Boys's Expoſition 
of the Dominical Epiſtles, fir/ft 
Sunday in Lent. | 

(6) It is ſometimes very ab- 
ſurd to diſcuſs terms ſeparately. 
Some divines diſcover a ſu- 
perſtitious attachment to 
terms, and undertake to ex- 
pound the Scriptures without 
admitting thoſe figures, which 
all ſound critics allow, fuch 
as the ellipfs, which leaves 
out a word, the pleona/m, 


which inferts too much, and 
the enallage, which changes 
the time of a verb, &c. 
Sometimes the idiom of a lan- 
guage accounts for theſe, 
ſometimes the miſtakes of co- 
pyiſts, and at other times no 
reaſon can be aſſigned, and 
yet to make ſenſe of a tranſla- 
tion the alteration muſt be 
allowed. The following ex- 
amples from a foreign pro- 
feſſor will exemplify my mean- 


ing. | | 
In the Hebrew text of Pfal. 
ix. 18. there is evidently a 


pleonaſm, a redundancy of 


er ag for rendered lit: 
rally it is, ard HE, bt Pall 
ſhall judge the world,” Our 
tranſlators ſaw nothing here 
but a pleonaſm, ' and very 
properly rendered, and be 
ſhall judge the world. © — 


* 


a 
But a compariſon of theſe terms with each other 


would afford very beautiful and agreeable conſide- 
rations, as will appear by the following analyſis of 
the text. Let it then be divided into two parts, 
let the firſt be the appearance of the angels to the 
fhepherds with all the circumſtances, which the 
hiſtory remarks : and the ſecond, the angels me/- 
fage to them. The firſt is contained in the eighth 
and ninth verſes, and the ſecond in the tenth and 


Eleventh. 


As to the firſt, you may juſt ſay, that you will 
not ſtop curiouſly to enquire who theſe ſhepherds 
were, nor who this angel of the Lord was, nor 
why the angel came to theſe ſhepherds rather than 
to others: the two firſt are queſtions of fact, and 
the Scripture ſays nothing about them, and it 
would be raſh to determine, beſides it would be 


of very little importance to our. edification. (7) 


the profeſſor ſays, „ the 
pronoun is moſt emphatically 
neceſſary here. Jeſus Chriſt 


1s the He, - - he, who is the 
image of the Father, - He 
ſhall judge the world.“ 


Again, Pſal. cix. 4. The 
wicked are my adverſaries - = - 
but I prayer. This is a lite- 
ral tranſlation of the Hebrew. 
Critics allow at firſt ſight an 
ellipſis, and ſupply ſomething 
to expreſs the pſalmiſt's mean- 
ing. Some read, I am 4 
MAN OF prayer. Our tranſ- 
lators render it, I GIVE M- 
SELF wnto prayer. 
profeſſor ſays, ** It muſt be 
zead, I am prayer. Jeſus 
Chriſt is the perſon ſpeaking, 
and as he ſays, I am the way, 


But the 


As 


becauſe he taught us the way, 

and I am the truth, becauſe 
he taught us the truth, ſo he 
ſays, 1 amprayer, becauſe he 
is our interceſſor.“ Luther 
uſed to call thoſe divines Au- 
axagoriſts, who found Jeſus 
Chriſt in every textof Scrip- 
ture. I dare ſay, love to Je- 
ſus Chriſt induces expoſitors 
of this kind to introduce him 
every where: but it is really 
very mortifying to ſee every 
breach in rules of common- 


"ſenſe filled up with Kis 11- 


LUSTRIOUS NAME! Sam. 


Fred. Bucheri Antig. Prof. 
Wittemberg. Antiguitates Bib- 
lice. | 
(7) 1t is raſh and unedify- 
ing to determine queſtions on 
avhich 
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As to the third no other reaſon can be given than 
the good pleaſure of God, Paſling then to more 
uleful conſiderations, you may remark, that this 
mecting of the angel and ſhepherds was not acci- 


dental or by chance, but by the order of the pro- 
vidence of God, who there placed the ſhepherds, 


and thither ſent his angel. You may amplify this 


by ſhewing, 


which the Scripture is filent. 
The church of Rome abounds 
with bold and adventurous, 
not to ſay profane deciſions 
of this kind. The following 
texts, with the popiſh com- 
ments, will exemplify this. 
Luke 11. 8. There were ſbep- 
herds abiding in the field, 


« There were four, and their 


names were Miſael, Achael, 


Cyriacus, and Stephanus.“ 


Mijal. Rom. 

Mat. it. 1. Wiſe men came 
from the eaſt, *©* They were 
three, they were kings, and 
their zames were Jaſpar, Mel- 
chior, Balthazar.” Mal. 
Rom. | bs ke 
Mat. ii. 11. The wiſe men 
preſented to him gold, frank- 
incenſe, and myrrh. *©* Joſeph 
paid his tribute with one part 
of the gold, kept our lady 
while ſhe lay in with a ſecond, 
and gave a third to the poor. 
The incenſe he burnt in the 
ſable to put away the ſtench, 
With the myrrh our lady 
anointed her child to keep 
him from worms.” Feſti vale. 
I: Die Epiph. 

Vol. I. 


1. That 


Luke ii. 7. Mary laid her 
fon in amanger. ** Oxen and 
aſſes were there at the time, 
and when our Lord lay in the 
cratch, they fell down on 
their knees, and ate no more 
of the hay. Id. 

Luke i. 29. When Mary ſaw 
the angel ſhe was troubled at 
his ſaying. *©* There was in 
that country a man that coude 
moch witchcraft, and ſo with 
help of fendes he made him- 
ſelf like an angel, and came 
to divers maydens, and ſaid 
he was ſent from God to them 
on his meſſage, and ſo often- 
times lay with them, and did 
them great villany, When 
our lady heard tell of that 
man, ſhe was addread 4% it 
had been he, for ſhe had ſpoke 
with none angel before.” Ho- 
milies on the Feſtivals read 
before the Reformation. 

Ads i. 18. Judas, falling 
headlong, burſt aſunder in the 
midſt, and all his bowels guſh- 
ed ut. The fende could 
not draw the /ou/ of Judas 
out of his mouth, becauſe he 
had lately kiſſed the mouth 
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1. That God cauſes his grace to deſcend not only ups 
on the great and powerful of the world: but alſo on 


of Chriſt, zherefore he brake 
his womb, and ſhed out his 

uts, and then he took his 
} Jorg and bare it to hell.” 
The ſame. 

The church of Rome has a 
very convenient faint called 
Blaſius, whoſe martyrdom is 
celebrated, according to the 
old Saliſbury breviary, on 
Feb. 3. This martyr pre- 
ſides over the throat, and re- 
moves bones, andotherthings, 
that ſtick there. Ribadenaira 
directs ſome friend of the per- 
ſon, who is choaked, to take 
him by the throat, and to 
pronounce aloud Blaſius, the 
martyr, and the ſervant of 
Chrift, ſays, Either come up, 
or elſe go down, Heaven 
knows who Blaſe is! but ve- 
rily ſome protęſtant conjec- 
turers ſhould get acquainted 
with him ! He has pretty con- 
ſtant work in Italy: but we 
could give him now and then 
ajob in England. | 

How do we make out— 


that the forbidden fruit was 


an apple That every man 
hath one r:i6 leſs than woman? 
that Methuſelah was the 
longeſt liver? that there was 
no rainbow before the flood? 
that the tower of Babel was 
intended as a ſecurity againſt 
a future flood ? that David was 
puniſhed for pride in num- 
bering the people? that there 
are more archangels than one? 


the 


that Jeſns always appeared 
with a luminous circle about 
his head ? that John poared 
water on him when he bap. 
tized him? that the wiſe men 
acknowledged the three offices 
of Chriſt by their offerings ? 
that Saul was on hor/ebact, 
when the light appeared to 
him near Damaſcus ? that the 
wiſe men viſited Mary during 
her Hing- in? We ſay of a 
nameleſs multitude, what 
one, who mentions ſome of 
theſe, ſays, ©* There are many 
more whoſe dubious expoſi- 
tions worthy divines and 
preachers do often draw into 
wholſome and ſober uſes, 
with induſtry, therefore, we 
declineentering on paradoxes, 
and peaceably ſubmit to re- 
ceived opinions.” Brown's 
vulgar Errors, book vii. c. 11, 

'There are, however, many 
popular errors in chriſtianity, 
which, becauſe of their dan- 
gerous conſequences, deſerve 
to be exploded. The ſyſ- 
tems of divines, like thoſe of 
the heathen philoſophers, 
often originated in the tem- 
pers and views of the men, 
who invented them; the ex- 
poſition of ſcripture, and the 


quotation of paſſages in pro- 


fane authors, to ſupport them, 
were after- thoughts. I will 
explain my meaning by an 
example or two. 


Some expolitors of ſcrip- 
ture 
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ture have favourite preconceiu- 
ed notions to ſerve. This is 
the great fault of the learned 
Dr. Hammond's expoſition. 
« 'The hereſy of the gnoſtics, 
the deſtruction of Feruſalem, 
and church- diſcipline, the 
power of the keys, as it is 
called, were three things, 
ſays the great Le-Clerc, which 
he frequently ſought for, 
where nobody acquainted 
with the apoſtles ſtyle had 
ever looked for them, and 
few again ever will.” Ler- 
ter prefixed to his Supplem. to 
Hammond. 

The wanity of being an 
original diſcoverer of what no 
manever obſerved before, has 
miſled many. This miſguided 
Rhenferd, profeſſor of the 
oriental languages at Frane- 
ker. He pretended to diſ- 
cover, that the ſtyle, in which 
S. John wrote the revelation, 
was Cabbaliſtic, and he ex- 
pounded accordingly. Fac. 
Rhenferdi Op. Phill. 

Falſe data lead ſome aſtray. 
Cabbaliſm, that myſterious 
datum, was firſt applied to 
chriſhanity by John Pzcus, 
Earl of Mirandula ; Reuchl;n 
introduced it into Germany, 
aid numbers of expoſitors, 
who were otherwiſe great 
men, and valuable writers, 
have dealt in this paltry Jewiſh 
ware, and have duped their 
purchaſers, In vain does any 
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the moſt ſimple and inconſiderable; juſt as the heavens 
diffuſe their influence not only on great trees, but 


alſo 


one aſk, what is cabbaliſm ? 
Kircher defines it one way— 
Pfeifer another Carpæovius 
differs from both and Berger 
and Buddeus from them all. 
Hottinger ſays, Cabbala was 
ſ append by ſome to be an o/4 
witch : but, perhaps, the 
beſt definition of it may be 
that, which an antagoniſt of 
the Earl of Mirandula gave. 
What is this Cabbala ? ſaid 
one. He is, replied he, @ 
notorious heretic, who oppoſeth 
himſelf againſt Jeſus Chriſt. 
See Wolfi Bibliot. Heb. par. 
ii. lib. 7. Buddei Introd. ad 
Hit. Phileſ. Heb. f. 34. 

Some write from intereſted 
motives. Le Clerc ſays, C Bil. 
Anc. et Mod. 1715.) Dr. Cave 
never departed from this line, 
and is therefore never to be 
truſted, where intereſt re- 
quired a meaning, His ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory, adds he, 
conſiſts of legendes mitigees. I 
neverdid readCave's primitive 
Chriſtianity, nor ever intend 
to read it; for his dedication 
to the Lord Bithop of Oxford 
begins thus. My Lord! 
when I firſt deſigned that theſe 
papers ſhould take ſanctuary 
at your Lordſhip's patronage, 
the Hebrew proverb preſently 
came into my mind, Keep 
cloſe to a great man, and men 
ewill reverence thee.” An 
author who ſets out on this 
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alſo on the moſt inconſiderable herbs. God does 
not abſolutely reject the potentates of the earth; 


principle, is juſt as deſirable 
as an eye-ſervant, and I would 
rather do my work myſelf 
than ſpend my time in watch- 
ing him. Agrippa would not 
take his idea of S. Paul from 
Feſtus, I would alſo, ſaid he, 
hear the man myſelf. With 
much leſs reaſon ſhould we 
take ours from Dr. Cave. 

A party-ſpirit puts many 
Hireling-ſervants of all work 
on offering violence to ſcrip- 
ture. Some puritan miniſters 
In the beginning of the reign 
of James I. refuſed to ſub- 
ſcribe the common-prayer 
book, and among other rea- 
ſons urged, that they could 
mot ſubſcribe to the truth of 
propoſitions, which they knew 
to be falſe. A great many 
paſſages of ſcripture, in the 


book, ſaid they, are falſely 


tranſlated, and affirm un- 
truths. For inſtance, the 
ſcripture ſaith—the rod of the 
wicked ſhall not reft upon the 
Jot of the righteons—your 
tranſlation ſays, the rod of 
the ungodly cometh not into 
the lot of the righteous. (Pal. 
cxxv. 3.) which is neither 
Scripture, nor truth.“ The 
divines, who anſwered them, 
and who had theirſelves ſub- 
ſcribed, ſet out on this prin- 
ciple ; A decree of a very 
ancient council provides, that 
No man ſhall be admitted to 


when 


ſpeak againſt that, whereunto 
he hath formerly ſubſcribed,” 
Agreeably to this, the error 
muſt be continued, juſtified, 
and accredited by all poſſible 
means, and thus they reaſon, 
© 1. There is no great diffe- 
rence between coming and 
reſting. 2. It ſhould ſeem the 
tranſlator followed /ome copy, 
which had ;abo for januach, 
reading beth for nun, and 
omitting the letter cheth. 3, 
Read it either way, the ſenſe 
is agreeable to ſcripture.— And 
therefore all this conſidered 
the tranſlation may be ævell en- 
dured. That is, in plain 
Engliſh, the ſervice book muſt 
be defended. Defence of the 
Minifters Reaſons for refuſal if 
Subſcription, &©c, 1607. in 
anſwer to Mr. Hutton, Dr. Co- 
wel, and Dr. Spark, chap. 1. 
xili. | 
The beſt plan in the world, 
for adiſintereſted lover of real 
chriſtianity to follow, is thatof 
the excellent profeſſor Bud- 
deus. His aim is to diſcover 
the doctrine, the manner of 
teaching, thediſputes, the or- 
dinances, the - morals, &c. 
&c. of the apoſtolic church, 
and to derive all his notions 
of each from their own writ» 
ings. I ſpeak of his Feclefia 
Apoſtolica. Jenæ, 1729. 
On this principle another 
Lutheran writer of note * 
ne 
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when he pleaſes, he calls kings and princes to the 
obedience of faith; neither does he reject the 
poor. Jeſus Chriſt, who favourably heard the 
prayer of a Jairus, ruler of a ſynagogue, and of 
a lord of the court, (8) who intreated him to heal 
their children, did not reject the prayer of the poor 
woman of Canaan, nor offer any repulſe to that 
blind and miſerable beggar, who cried, Jeſus, ſon 


of David, have mercy upon me. (9) 


the doctrines of chriſtianity. 
Each article of faith he 
places as a theſis—divides it 
into diſtinct paragraphs—and 
endeavours to demonſtrate 
each by ſcripture alone. This 
is an excellent method, for 
beſide a thouſand other ad- 
vantages, it muſt ever be re- 
membered, ſcripture-deciſion 
is plain and final, and there 
lies in articles of pure re- 
velation no appeal from it, 
ſo that this is the ſhorteſt 
way. We have ſomething of 


this kind in a treatiſe on the 


Sovereignty of God, by Eliſha 
Cole. Calowii Apodiæis. Art. 
dei. 

Calvin ſtruck out this me- 
thod - Grotius contracted the 
deſign of it by adhering too 
cloſely to the letter and 
Cocceius enlarged it by turn- 
ing almoſt all into allegory, 
ſo that i: is become almoſt 
a proverbial ſaying, that in 
the books of the O/d Teſta- 
ment Cocceius finds Chri/t 
every where, while Grotius 
meets him no where. The firit 
part of this ſaying 1s certainly 


2. Me- 


true ; the latter much leſs 
ſo.” Moſbeim. Eccl. Hiſt. c. 
xvii. ſ. 2. p. 2. 

(8) 4 certain nobleman. 
John IV. 46. Tis Gu. 
Regius quidam. ſc. ex aulicis 
vel agnatis Herodis Tetrar- 
chæ Galilææ. 

(9) Jeſus Chriſt, who healed 
the children of Fairus and a 
courtier, did not refuſe relief to 
a blind beggar. Mr. Claude 
propoſes theſe uſeful remarks, 
he ſays, rather than any trite 
and unedifying obſervations, 
which might be made on paſ- 
ſages of this kind. I will en- 
deavour to prove the wiſdom 
of his conduct by contraſt. 
Jeſus Chriſt gave ſight to a 
blind man by means of clay 
made of earth and /pittle. 
(John ix. 6.) “ This blind 
man received his ſight, ſays 
one, by the phy/ical virtue of 
the ſpittle of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Spittle has been often applied 
with great ſucceſs to the eye; 
its aqueous, viſcous, and bal- 
ſamic particles abate and diſ- 
ſipate the ſharp humours, that 
attack the eye; its ſaline par- 

ticles 
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2. Methinks, it ſeems as if God took more 
pleaſure in beſtowing his favours on the moſt abject 
than in diſtributing them among perſons of elevated 
rank. I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou haſt hid theſe things from the wiſe 
and prudent, and haſt revealed them to babes, ſaid our 
Lord Jeſus. And the apoſtle to the Corinthians 
adds, Ye ſee your calling, that not many wiſe men 
ofter the fleſh, not many mighty, not many noble are 
called. Here 1s an example ; for, while God ſent 
the wiſe men of the Eaſt to Herod, he ſent an 


ticles cleanſe and purify the 
purulent matter; and its ſpi- 
tituous particles open the 

res.” Very learned in- 
deed ! but what is become of 
the other half, the earth? It 
was not ſpittle, it was clay, 
that the Lord applied. Where 
have you diſpoſed of the 
miracle? And what is the 
moral uſe of the whole ? You 
are a phyſician, and we for- 
give you. But what if a 47- 
vine ſhould trifle ſo ! Con/ide- 
rat, Phyſic. Med. Forenſis de Sa- 
lida humana. A Mart, Gu- 
rich. 8 

Pſal. Ixviii. 25, &c. The 
fingers, the players on inſtru- 
ments, the damſels playing on 
timbrels, little Benjamin, with 
their ruler, the princes of Ju- 
aah, and their council, the 
princes of Zebulun, and the 
princes of Naphtali, avere in 
the congregation, and went in 
proceſſion, at the removal of 


the ark. Had Mr. Claude 


preached from this text, he 


angel 


would have avoided all learn- 
ed futilities, and would have 
directed all the attention 
of his hearers to the ſubject 
itſelf, that is, the beauty of 
the public worſhip of Al- 
mighty God as it intereſts 
people of all ranks, He 
would have taught his audi- 
tors the nature—the neceſſi- 
Au- the utility the dignity— 
the beauty of the public wor- 
ſhip of the chriſtian church. 
But I have an author before 


me, who employs two and 


twenty large quarto pages in 
proving that little Benjamin 
in this text is 8. Paul. The 
learned man ſays, he firſt dif- 
covered this, /umma cum wvolup- 
tate, in a piece written by James 
Alting. He did not know 
then, that any ancient writers 
had been of Alting's mind: 
but on ſearching he found 
Theodoret, Jerom, and others 
expounding the verſe in the 
ſame manner. Under this 


atronage he acts, and from 
P 8 2 _ 
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( 
ange! of heaven to the ſhepherds, and conducted 
them to the cradle of the Saviour of the world. (x) 


the whole he gathers that all 
the apoſtles rule in chriſtian 


\ churches, and that the moſt 


excellent of all theſe rulers is 
S. Paul. Sunt inter nos a- 
poſtoli Chriſti, et inter illos 
eximius Paulus: Paulus præ 
cæteris ecclefiam ſuis ſcriptis 
ditavit et inſtruxit. This 
is the Cocceian method of 
expounding ſcripture, 'of 
which this excellent divine 
was too fond. Vitringæ Ob- 
ferv. Sacr. lib. iii. cap. 3. De 
Benjamine parwvo. 

(1) God takes moſt pleaſure in 
beflowing his favours on the 
moſt abject. The common Fa- 
ther of all, infinitely ſuperior 
to all human motives, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, cannot be ſaid to 
take more pieaſure in a poor 
than in a rich convert ; all his 
works are infinitely wiſe in 
their plan, and good in their 
execution, and his felicity 1s 
neceſſarily invariable : but 
our author means to inform 
us, that the Goſpel, by con- 
ferring its higheſt favours on 
ſuperior piety, and not on ſu- 
perior rank, has removed the 
ſeeming diſgrace of poverty, 
and peculiarly diſplays the 
goodneſs of God by invigo- 
rating the poor, whom all 
other ſyſtems of knowledge, 
and all expenſive religions de- 
preſs, 

The primitive chriſtians 
were poor in the bulk, 2 Cor. 


3. In 


viii. 1, 2,---the apoſtles were 
of the loweſt rank, 1 Cor. ii. 
26. born in an obſcure pro- 
vince, Acts ii. 7. John vii. 
41. exerciſing mean occupa- 
tions, and keeping low com- 
pany, Acts x. 6. xviii. 3.— 
There were, indeed, ſome ex- 
ceptions, there was Nicode- 
mus, Joſeph of Arimathea, 
the treaſurer of the queen of 
Ethiopia, Cornelius, Apollos, 
Sergius Paulus the proconſul, 
Dionyſius the Areopagite, a 
prophet, who had been 
brought up with Herod, and 
there were ſaints in Cæſar's 
houſhold.— All the apoſtles, 
except S. Paul, were 7/{iterate, 
as well as poor: nor did their 
inſpiration endow them with 
human erudition. In proof of 
this laſt article, ee things 
are to be obſerved. 1. The 
Lord, according to his pro- 
miſe, inſpired them with the 
knowledge of all the truths, 
that were neceſſary for the 
edification of his church, and 
the propagation of the goſ- 
pel : but this promiſe did not 
extend to the 2 of hy- 
droſtatics, fluxions, philolo- 
gy, &c.— 2. Their writings 
afford proof of the want of 
human erudition and elo- 
quence, particularly thoſe of 
8. John, and their hiſtorian 
allows Peter and John to have 
been «yapual after the day 
of Pentecoſt, Acts iv. 13. 
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3. In this meeting of the angels and ſhepherds 
you ſee a perpetual character of the æconomy of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, wherein the higheſt and moſt ſublime 
things are joined with the meaneſt and loweſt. In 
his perſon the eternal word is united to a crea- 
ture, the divine nature to the human, infinity 
to infirmity, in one word, the Lord of Glory 
to mean fleſh and blood. In his baptiſm he is 
plunged in the water, and the Father ſpeaks to him 
from heaven; he 1s under the hand of John the 
Baptiſt and the Holy Ghoſt deſcends upon him. In 
his temptation he hungers, yet miraculouſly ſup- 
ports a faſt of forty days: the devil tempts him, 
and angels obey him. On his croſs naked, crowned 
with thorns, and expoſed to ſorrows, yet at the 
ſame time ſhaking the earth and eclipſing the ſun, 
Here in like manner angels are familiar with ſhep- 
herds : angels to mark his majeſty, ſhepherds his 
humility : angels becauſe he 1s creator and maſter 
of all things, ſhepherds becauſe he made himſelf 
of no reputation, and took upon himſelf the form 
of a ſervant. 
4. This miſſion of angels to ſhepherds relates 
to the end, for which the ſon of God came into 
the 


All this does not imply that 
they were not good, true, 
ſafe, clear authors, and fine 
natural orators.— 3. The gift 
of tongues, which enabled 
them to render themſelves in- 
telligible to people of diffe- 
rent nations, did not lead 
them into the erudition and 
oratory of each nation. — All 
this economy was moſt excel- 
lently adapted to the general 

lan of redemption, the de- 
fign of which was to deſtroy 


tione Apoſtelorum, cap. 2. Ve 


the empire of the paſſions— 
to elevate men to the ſtudy of 
heavenly things---to eſtabliſh 
a kingdom not of this world. 

God in all is maximus in mini- 


mis.” Moſt of theſe are the 


remarks of a learned profeſſor 
of divinity at Florence, and 
in many of them he agrees 
with our firſt apologiſts, Ori- 
gen, Arnobius, „ Anucius Fe- 
lix, &c. Joan. Lami de Erudi- 


xv. xiv. 
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the world, for he came to eflabliſh a communion 
between God and men, and to make peace be- 


tween men and angels. 


To this muſt be referred 


what S. Paul ſays, It pleaſed the Father by bim ta 
reconcile all things to himſelf. (2) 


(2) Reconcile all things. 
Col. 1. 20, Reconciliaret om- 
nia, i. e. recolligeret, ſub 
unum caput reduceret, et in 
unum corpus conjungeret. 

Tum que in terra, tum que 
in celis, In confeſſo apud 
interpretes eſt, homines hic 
dici, et angelos; nec obſtat 
quod warre hic fit neutrius 
generis, quia neutrum ſæpe 
pro maſculino ponitur, ut Gal. 
iii. 22. Conjunctio er diſ- 
junctiva, non hic ſeperandi, 
ſed diſtinguendi tantum, imo 
et conjungendi vim habet. 
Grot. 

The Father propoſed to re- 
concile all things in heaven, and 
all in earth, unto himſelf by 
Jeſus Chriſt. Calvin rightly 
calls this magnificum Chriſti 
tlogium, Some ſuppoſe, S. 
Paul includes all intelligent 
creatures, even the devils 
themſelves, in this reconcilia- 
tion : but this ſenſe deſtroys 
the doctrine of future puniſh- 
ments, Moſt expoſitors un- 
r the apoſtie to include 
hily angels: but how they, 
who 1 ſinned, can be ſaid 
to be reconci ed, 1s difficult to 


anſwer, "The mediation of 


eſus Chriſt, indeed, has 
opened a communion between 
angels, and men; the former 
You . 1 
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ſerve the latter in this life, 
and the latter dwell with the 
former in the next: but this, 
ſays our reformer, does not 
agree with 8. Paul's words ; 
he ſays, God reconciled hea- 
venly beings to him/elF by Je- 
ſus Chriſt. He underſtands 
it therefore of redeeming grace 
to men, and confirming grace 
to elect angels. Calvin in loc. 

A young miniſter, who 
preaches from ſuch texts as 
this, would dowell, methinks, 
to waive entering on the diffi- 
culties, and to take the gene- 
ral idea, as the ground of 2 
ſermon. The general idea of 
this paſſage is this, Chriftia- 


nity is a conciliating plan. He 


might, not improperly, com- 


poſe a ſermon from this paſ- 
ſage on the agreement of chri/< 
tianity and civil polity. I ſay, 
not improperly, for perhaps 
S. Paul's terms earth, heaven, 
body, may be put figuratively 
for the church, the populace, 
and civil governors. The 
16th verſe ſeems to favour 
this notion, The manner of 
diſcuſſing this ſubject properly 
will appear by the following 
example. a 


4 


Chriſtianity harmonizes | 


with civil polity—not chriſ- 
tianity debaſed by the corrup- 
ä tions 
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After this you may make a proper reflection om 

the time mentioned by S. Luke, who ſays, The 
ſhepherds were abiding in the field, keeping watch over 
their flock by night, You may briefly make the or- 
dinary obſervation, which is, that, according to alt 
appearances, Jeſus Chriſt was not born on the 25th of 

1 December, as is the common opinion of the Latin 
b church; for that is an improper time to keep flocks 
MN | in the fields, and to watch them by night: but this 
need not be inſiſted on; for it is of no great im- 
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portance, nor would it 


tions of men, on the contra- 
Ty, they are human inven- 
tions, added to chriſtianity, 
which have produced all the 
miſchiefs in chriſtian ſtates— 
but chriſtianity as Jeſus Chriſt 
and his apoſtles taught it. 
Here explication is neceſſary. 
Did Jeſus Chriſt ordain ſan- 
guinary canons © Did he teach 
inexplicable my/teries, and ap- 
point penalties for not believ- 
ing them ? Did he arm prieſds 
with /ecular power? Did he 
excite princes to hate, perſecute, 
baniſh, and deſtroy their ſub- 
jects for matters of conſcience? 
Chriſtianity in ſcripture is a 
conciliating plan. Here alſo 
ſound civil polity may be ex- 
plained. 
To demonſtrate that chriſ- 
tianity agrees with ſound po- 
lity —obſerve 1. The ſame 
God is author of both. 2. Je- 
fus Chriſt and his apoſtles ne- 
ver attempted to ſubvert civil 
government, 
being of the whole is the ſu- 
preme law in civil polity, ſo 


3. The well-- 


be to our edification, to 
| know 


it is in chriſtianity. 4. A 
ſtate flouriſhes, when the peo- 
ple yield a ready obedience to 
their governors, and venerate 
the dignity of office; chriſ- 
tianity teaches its profeſſors 
to do ſo. 5. Temperance, 
induſtry, content, and other 
moral virtues, render a ſtate 
tranquil, and happy; chriſ- 
tianity forcibly inculcates 
theſe. 6. A ſtate is happy 
when diſcords do not prevail, 
and when kind offices to each 
other abound among citizens; 
chriſtianity curbs all the paſ- 
ſions, that produce diſcords, 
and enforces the practice of 
kind offices, &c. &c. have 
taken the liberty to put theſe 
articles ſermon-wiſe, and to 
prefix a text to them, to ex- 
plain my meaning. I took 


the moſt of them from an aca- 


demical-exerciſe excellent in 
its kind, and not foreign from 
theology. Puffendorfii Diſſer- 
tat. Acad. Select. de concordia 
wer. pol. cum rel. Chriſte 
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know precifely when the Saviour of the world was 


born: the time is very indifferent to chriſtians. (3) 
It is more to the purpole to remark, - 


(3) The time of the birth of 


Chrift is very indifferent to 
chriſtians. The times of the 
birth and paſſion of Chriſt, 
with ſuch like niceties, being 
not material to religion, were 
little regarded by chriſtians of 
the firſt age. They who be- 
gan firſt to celebrate them, 
placed them in the cardinal 
periods of the year; as the 
annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary on the z5th of March, 
which, when ſulius Cæſar cor- 
rected the calendar, was the 
vernal equinox : the feaſt of 
John the Baptiſt on the 24th 
of June, which was the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice: the feaſt of 
St. Michael on Sept. 29th, 
which was the autumnal equi- 
nox: and the birth of Chriſt 
on the winter” ſolſtice Dec. 
25th: with the feaſts of S. 
Stephen, 8. John, and the 
Innocents, as near it as they 
could place them. And be- 
cauſe the ſolſtice in time re- 
moved from the 25th of De- 
cember to the 24th, the 23d, 
the 22d, and ſo on 'back- 
wards, hence ſome in the fol- 
lowing centuries placed the 
birth of Chriſt on December 
23d, and at length on Dec, 
20th : and for the ſame rea- 
ſon they ſeem to have ſet the 
teaſt of 8. Thomas on Dec. 
21ſt, and that of S. Matthew 
on Sept. 21ſt,” So alſo at the 


I. That 


entrance of the ſun into all 
the ſigns in the Julian calen- 
dar they placed the days of 
other ſaints; as the conver- 
ſion of Paul on Jan. 25th, 
when the ſun entered Aqua- 
rius; 8. Matthias on Feb. 
25th, when he entered Piſces ; 
8. Mark on April 25th, when 
he entered Taurus; Corpus 
Chriſti on May 26th, when he 
entered Gemini; S. James 
on July 25th, when he entered 
Cancer; S. Bartholomew on - 
Aug. 24th, when he entered 
Virgo; Simon and Jude on 
Oct. 28th, when he entered 
Scorpio; and if there were 
any other remarkable days in 
the Julian calendar, they 
placed the faints upon them, 
as S. Barnabas on June 11th, 
where Ovid ſeems to place 
the feaſt of Veſta and Fortu- 
na, and the goddeſs Matuta ; 
and S. Philip and James on 
the firſt of May, a day dedi- 
cated both to the Bona Dea, 
or Magna Mater, and to the 
goddeſs Flora, and ſtill cele- 
brated with her rites. Al 
which fſhews that theſe days 
awere fixed in the firſt chriſtian 
calendars by mathematicians at 
pleaſure, without any ground 
in tradition; and that the 
chriſtians afterwards took up 
with what they found in the 


calendars. 
EET? FIR Neither 


1. That while theſe ſhepherds were buſy in their 
calling, God ſent his angel to. them; and that, 


Neither was there any cer- - 


\. however 


The famous Jeſuit-chrono- 


tain tradition about the years ,logiſt, who fixes the birth of 


of Chriſt. For the chriſtians 
who firſt began to enquire in- 


to theſe things, as Clement 
of Alexandria,, Origen, Ter- 
tullian, Julius Africanus, Lac- 
tantius, Jerom, S. Auſtin, 
Sulpicius Severus, Proſper, 
and as many as place the death 
of Chriſt in the 15th or 16th 


vear of Tiberius, make Chriſt 


to have preached but one year, 
or at moſt but two, At length 
Euſebius diſcovered four ſuc- 
ceſſive paſſoyers in the goſpel 
of John, and thereupon ſet on 
foot an opinion that he preach- 
ed three years. and an half, 
and fo died in the igth year 
of Tiberius, Others placed 
his death in the 17th and 


20th years. Neither is there 


any greater certainty in the 
opinions about the time of 
his birth. The firſt chriſtians 
placed his baptiſm near the 
beginning of the 15th year of 
Tiberius: and thence reckon- 
ing thirty years backwards 
placed his birth in the 43d 
Julian year, the 42d of * 
guſtus, and 28th of the Ac- 
tiac victory. This opinion 
obtained till (the year 527 
when) Dionyſius Exiguus miſ- 
interpreting Luke iii. 23. in- 
vented the vulgar account. 
There is therefore relating to 
theſe things no tradition worth 
conſidering. Sir 1/aac Newton 
en Dan, Chap, 11th, 


Chriſt in the year of the 
world 3984, acknowledpes, 
he has only conjeRure to ſup- 
port his calculation, —majori 
ex parte conjectura nititur, 
Petawius; lib. it, ep. 2. ad 
Arnold. Cathium. : 

The learned Fabricius gives 
a catalogue of one hundred 
and thirty-ſix different opi- 
nions concerning the year of 


the Birth of Chriſt. He ſup- 


poſes, that Jeſus was born in 
the year of the world 4000: 
but adds, it is impoſſible 
to know certainly the number 
of days or years from the be- 
Pan of the world to the 
irth of Chriſt without a par- 
ticular revelation from hea» 
ven—citra peculiarem revela- 
tionem divinam.” Fabricii 
Bibliograph. Antig. cap. vii. 

. 9, 10. De Script. Chronol. 
It ſeems, at firlt fight, very 
eaſy to-fix, at leaſt, the year 
of the birth of our Saviour ; 
for S. Matthew ſays, chap. ii. 
1. he was born in the reign of 
Herod, And S. Luke adds, 
chap, iii. 23. 1. he began to 
be about thirty years of age 
in the 7 7 year of the 
reign of Tiberius. There is, 
however, a difference of ſe- 
veral years in the calculations 
of learned men. No qt 
een 
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however ſimple and- mean the emptoyments of 
men may be, it is always very pleaſing to God 
when they diſcharge them with a good con- 


ſcience. (4) 


ariſe from contemporary wri- 
ters from medals---from the 
meaning of the words of St. 
Luke ni. 23—from what 
writers of thoſe times do ſay 
concerning deciſive articles, 
the taxing of Auguſtus, the 


government of Cyrenius, the 


taking of Jeruſalem by He- 
rod, the death of this prince, 
the year of the crucifixion, 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
&c.--- And from what they do 
not ſay, the time from which 
the reign of Tiberius 1s to be 
reckoned, thetime of the be- 
ginning of Herod's reign, 
&. &. A divine may make 
himſelf and his flock quite 
eaſy on this article. A point 
in chronology is not an object 
of ſaving faith, nbr is the 
obſervation of a feſtival of 
human apointment, and of 
doubtful time, any part ofthat 
holineſs, without which we 
cannot ſee the Lord. 

Jeſus Chrift was not born in 
December, for it is an improper 
time to keep flocks in the night. 


Voſſius has ſhewn, that it can- 


not be inferred, from the 
ſhepherds watching their 
flocks by night in the open 
field, that Chrift was not born 
in December. De Nat. Cbriſti. 

The birth of Chriſt has 
been placed in every month 


in the year. The Egyptians 


: 14 


2. God 


placed it in Fanuary- Wa- 
genſeil in February---Bochart 
in March. ſome, mentioned 
by Clement of Alexandria, 
in April.—others in May 
eee ſpeaks of ſome, 
who placed it in June- and 
of others, who ſuppoſed it to 
have been in Fuly---Wagen- 
ſeil, who was not ſure of + 
February, fixed it prabably in 
Auguſt--Lightfoot on the v5 th 
of September---Scaliger, Ca- 
ſaubon, and Calviſius in- Oe- 
tober- others in Nowember--- 
But the Latin church, being 
infallible in judgment, and 
ſupreme in power, has ſet- 
tled the matter by declaring, 
that Jeſus Chriſt had zxvo na- 
tivities, one before the world 
began of his deity of the fa- 
ther, the other of his huma- 
nity of the virgin on the 
twenty-fifth of December, See 
Labbei Concil, Fabricii, Bib- 
liot. Antig. cap. x. 

(4) God is pleaſed when men 
diſcharge the duties of theircall- 
ing. A proper attention to 
this plain but uſeful truth 
would have prevented that 
{ſcandal of chriſtianity, a mo- 
naſtic life. The reformation 
of this abuſe will be an eter- 
nal praiſe to the reformers, 
aud the protection of it a per- 
petual reproach to the church 
of Rome. | 

| Monks 


t 

2. God does in regard to men what theſe ſhep: 

' herds did in regard to their ſheep. He is the Great 
Shepherd of mankind, watching over them by his 


providence, 


Monks are divided by ſome 
excellent church-hiftorian to 


into three claſſes. The firſt are 
Eremits, or Hermits, who live 
alone in woods or deſerts by 
themſelves. Anchorites ſhut 
themſelves up in cells. Ce- 
nobites, who are properly 
monks, live in companies, as 
in colleges, and have all 
things common. Bellarm. de 
Monach. I. ii. cap. 3. 

Their riſe in the chriſtian 
church 1s placed in the third 
century,they were formedinto 
a regular body by Antony in 


the fourth, and in ſucceſſive 


ages became innumerable, be- 
ing divided into different or- 
ders, as Auguſtines, Carme- 
Iites, Carthuſians, Franciſcans, 
Dominicans, Celeſtines, and 
ſo on. Our divines apply to 
them Rev. 1x. 3. a ſwarm of 
Jecu/?s for their number and 
waſte --- on account of their 
pernicious origin and end, 
ſaid to come ont of the bottom- 
leſs pit---and for their ſpirit 


of perſecution accounted in- 


ſects of battle, with ftings in 
their tails.--- The firſt monks 
were harmleſs fanatics, who 
lived by labour; the later ſorts 
had the riches of princes, with 
exceſſive power and enormous 
vices, ſo that the church of 
Rome itſelf has been obliged 
to reform, or rather to reſtrain 
them, 


He had his eyes upon theſe men, and, 


in 
Monachiſm is ſaid by an 


have proceeded from myſtic 
theology, and this from pla- 
tonic philoſophy, the doc- 
trines of chriſtianity being 
propoſed to the people with a 
mixture of abſtract reaſonings 
and ſubtile inventions, con- 
trary to the native purity and 
ſimplicity, with which they 
were originally explained. 
Mofheim*s Eccl. Hiſt, cent. iii. 
p. 2. ch. 3. | | 

We have a great contro- 
verſy with the church of Rome 
on this article, concerning 
chriſtian perfe&ion---precepts 
---counſels--- vows --- volun- 
tary poverty---devoted obe- 
dience to ſuperiors in matters 
of conſcience---vows of con- 
tinence --- parental rights--- 
conjugal rights---civil rights 
---canonical hours—peculiar 
habits, &c. &c. Synop/es Pa- 
piſmi And. Willet. cont. 6. 
The Jews tell us a very re- 
markable providence in favour 
of their nation, and a very 
ingenious and agreeable turn 
on a paſſage of Scripture fol- 
lows in conſequence of it. 
«« Acertain king of Portugal 
could not ſleep one night, and 
he roſe and walked on the 
balcony of his palace. Itwas 
moon-light, and his majeſty 


ſeeing two men throw the 
dead 
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in a proper and ſeaſonable time gave them an an- 
gelical envoy as a token of his love. It is of great 
uſe both to direct our duty and to comfort our 
hearts, to remember that what we are in our vo- 
cation God is to us, A father called to conduct 
his family ought to remember that God himſelf is 
his father. A magiſtrate exalted above the people 
ſhould alſo conſider that God is his maſter ; and fo 
of other profeſſions, This on the one hand would 
engage us to diſcharge our duties well, if we would 
enjoy the bleſſings of providence ; and on the other 
it would conſolate and exhilarate us, for we may 
be certain, God will pay ſuch attention to us, as 
we do to the things and perſons committed to our 
care, and infinitely more. A good father may 
aſſure himſelf, that, while he diſcharges his duty to 
his children, God will watch over him. A good 


prince may think the ſame, It extends tothe meaneſt 


conditions, 


dead body of a perſon, whom don't tranſlate the paſſage 


AAS o @ Roms 


he ſuppoſed they had mur- 
dered, into the court-yard of 
a Jew, ſent two of his ſervants 
to watch the murderers home. 
In the morning all the city 
was in an uproar, and the 
jews, as uſual, were taxed 
with murdering the man, with 
intent to eat his fleſh. The 
king interpoſed, ſent for the 
aſſaffins, who confeſſed their 
crime, and then, turning to 
the Jews, aſked ſome of the 
Rabbies, how they tranſlated 
the fourth verſe of the hundred 


and twenty-firſt pſalm. They 


anſwered, Behold! he, that 
keepeth Tfrazl, ſhall neither 
lumber nor ſleep. If he doth 
ot Pumber, replied the king, 
much leſs doth he ee h You 


rightly ; you ſhould render it, 
Behold ! the Lord doth not 


ſlumber : nor will he ſuffer him 


who keepeth {jrael to ſleep: In 
mercy to you, God denied me 
reſt laſt night, &c.” S$hebet 
Tebuda. ap. Vindiciæ Fudæo- 
rum. Man. Ben. I/racl. 

I call this an ingenious 
turn, and apreeable to truth; 
for, were a miniſter from this 
text to preach to magiſtrates, 
he would offer no violence to 
ſcripture and truth to ſhew— 
that magiſtrates, our earthly 
gods, are appointed to guard 
the lives and properties, the 
civil, and religious rights of 
mankind---and that wipilance 
is efſential to the diſcharge of 
thear office, 


( $6 3 
conditions, even a good ſhepherd may take the 


ſame comfort. (5) 


(5) If we evould enjoy the 


bleſſings of Providence we muſt 
diſcharge our duty. For doing 
fo God gave Cyrus the treafures 
of darkneſs, the hidden riches 
of the Babylonian temple. 
Hai. xlv. 3. Becauſe Nebu- 
chadnezzar performed a great 


fervice at Tyre, he was re- 
warded with the whole land 


of Egypt; for, ſays the pro- 
phet, he and his army had no 
ewapes at Tyre; the Tyrians 


_ eſcaping by ſea with all their 


effects while he beſieged their 
city by land. Ezek. xxix. 18, 
I9, 20. 

Profeſſor Turretin makes 
ſome very juſt, and neceſſary 
obſervations on this ſubject. 
«© Mat. vi. 33. Seek ye fir/t 
the kingdom of God, and his 
righteouſneſs, and all theſe 
things ſhall be added to you. 
Hence ariſes this enquiry, In 
evhat manner ought chriſtian 
miniſters to enforce the doctrines 
of religion by motives taten 


from. temporal advantages? 


Some divines deſcribe the late 
of believers in this life as a 
ſtate of perpetual affliction and 
infelicity. Others enlarge 
too much on the temporal ad- 
vantages of piety, and Bellar- 
mine makes the temporal fe- 
licity of the defenders of the 
church one evidence of the 
true church. In regard to the 
firſt extreme the theſis 1s 
unwarrantable, for 1. It is 


Remark 


contrary to experience. 2, 
The paſſages, from which 
they,who maintain it, reaſon, 
regard only ſome particular 
ſeaſons. 3. It is injurious to 
the goodneſs of God. 4. It 
is hurtful to piety, for it dif- 
courages the weak. The ſe- 
cond method is an oppoſite 
extreme, for 1. Jeſus Chriſt 
and his apoſtles propoſed dif- 
ferent motives. 2. It does 
not accord with the genius 
and deſign of the goſpel. 

It confounds the diſpenſation 


of the goſpel with that of the 


law. 4. It is contrary to 
experience. 5. It is inju- 
rious to a great many pious 
perſons, who are oppreſſed 
with afflictions. 6. It gives 
infidels an occaſion to ridicule 
religion. 

What then, are we never to 
uſe morives taken from tem- 
poral advantages? Yes, they 
ought to be uſed: but uſed, 
however, with the following 
precautions. Previous to 
theſe, remark two plain prin- 
ciples. I. Temporal advan- 
tages, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are 
not evangelical promiſes. 2. 
Piety and virtue naturally, 
and by a wiſe conſtitution of 
things, are attended with ma- 
ny temporal advantages; and, 
on the contrary, vice induces 
miſery.— Preachers, then, 
ſhould 1. Conſider theſe ad- 


vantages only as * 
| 0 
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Remark a ſecond circumſtance z The glory of 


the Lord ſhining around t 


may obſerve, 


of the natural conſtitution of 
things, and not as goſpel- 
promiſes. 2. Allow, there 
are many exceptions. 3. Ex- 


hort chriſtians to pray for 


theſe advantages conditional- 
ly, if their enjoyment of them 
may be for the glory of God. 
4. Never propoſe them as 
principal motives to piety : 
but always fix the attention 
of their auditors on ſpiritual 
and eternal bleſſings. Final- 
ly, obſerve how Jeſus Chriſt 
propoſes theſe advantages in 
the text. He ſpeaks of only 
the neceſſaries of life, he pro- 
poſe; them only as appendages 
to greater - bleſſings, and he 
does ſo rather to accommo- 
date himſelf to our weakneſs, 
than to expreſs any dignity in 
the objects themſelves. Dz/- 
ſertat. theol. de Monſ. Turretin. 
tom. ii. Dif. 4. 

Theſe wiſe and juſt remarks 
are applicable to a thouſand 
theological ſubjects: but there 
is one, where they ſhine with 
peculiar luſtre, that is the 
doctrine of univer/al tolera- 
tion. Univerſal love 1s cer- 
tainly a chriſtian diſpoſition ; 
this naturally expands into 
univerſal toleration, and both 
ſhould be enforced on chriſti- 
ans by various evangelical 
motives, and alſo by motives 
of intereſt taken from the 
many temporal advantages, 

Vor. I. 


he ſnepherds. Here you 


1. That 


that follow. Temporal feli- 
city does not always attend a 
defender of one community 
of chriſtians: but it does al- 


ways accompany a /ate, that 


protects univerſal religious li- 
berty. Where puzzling caſu- 
iſts find means to perplex this 
queſtion, would diſmiſs them, 
as Oliver Cromwell did ſome 
of this tribe; I would deſire 
their prayers : but none of 
their advice. 

The ſews, who had been to- 
lerated in England at leaſt 550 
years, and had been baniſhed 
from hence by Edw. I. in 1290, 
appointed a deputation con- 
ſiſting of ſome rich Jewiſh 
merchants of Amſterdam, with 
Rabbi Manaſſeh Ben Iſrael at 
their head, to wait on Crom- 
well, to obtain leave to re- 
turn under a legal toleration. 
The protector ſummoned an 
aſſembly to debate two queſ- 
tions, 1. Whether it were al. 
lowable to tolerate the Jews ? 
and, 2. if 1t were, on what 
conditions? The aſſembly 
conſiſted of two judges, ſeven 
citizens of London, among 
whom were the lord- mayor 
and the ſheriffs, and fourteen 
divines. The judges conſider'd 
toleration merely as a point of 
law, and declared, they knew 
of no law againſt it, and 
that, if it were thought uſeful 
to the ſtate, they would ad- 
8 viſe 
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1. That when angels borrow human forms to 
appear to men (as it is likely this angel did, when 


he appeared to the ſhepherds.) they have al ways 
appeared with ſome enſignus of grandeur and ma- 
zeſty, to ſhew that they were not men but angels, 
that is to ſay, beings of a ſuperior order. (6) 


viſe it. The citizens viewed 
it in a commercial light, and, 
as probably they had different 
trade- intereſts, they were di- 
vided in their opinions about 
its utility. Both theſe, how- 
ever, diſpatched the matter 
briefly: but the divines, among 


whom was Dr. Cudworth, 


violently oppoſed it by text 
after text, for four whole days, 
and yet they never ſtumbled 
on thoſe texts, which belong 
to the ſubject. Here they 
ſhould have ſtated the doctrine 
of philanthropy, and enforced 
it by motives of temporal ad- 
vantages. Cromwell was at 
length ſo weary, that he told 
them, he had hoped, they 
would have thrown ſome light 
on the ſubject to direct his 
conſcience : but, on the con- 
trary, they had: rendered it 
more obſcure and doubtful 
than before ; that he defired 
therefore no more of their 
reaſonings: but, leſt he ſhould 
do any thing raſhly, he beg- 

ed @ ſhare in their prayers. 
Thus he diſmiſſed the aſſem- 
bly. Dr. Tevey's Anglia- Ju- 
daica. 

(6) Angels are beings of a 
JSaperior order. Our author 
has authority from ſcripture 


Thus 


for this propoſition, thou haſf 
made man a /ittle lower than 
angels, Pſal. viii. 5. It ma 

be collected. from the holy 
ſcriptures — that incorporeal 
intelligent beings do exif— 
that they are diviſible in a 
meral view into two claſſes, 
ſome poſſeſſing very high de- 
grees of moral excellence, 
and others a great extreme of 
moral turpitude— that both 
are employed in executing the 
will of the Supreme Governor 


of the world, the firſt as mini- 


ſters of the divine bounty, the 
laſt as inſtruments of his juſt 
diſpleaſure, both in the chriſ- 
tian œconomy being under 
the immediate government of 
Jeſus Chriſt. 

The notion of an angelical 
hierarchy originated among 
the heathens, (See Famblichus, 
Hierocles, and others.) The 
Jews adopted it, and divided 
the heavenly hoſt into zex or- 
ders, (See Maimos de fund, 
leg.) and chriſtians have alſo 
embraced the notion, and 
uſually diſtribute them into 
nine Claſſes. © Nowem ordi- 


nes diximus, quia videlicet 
eſſe, ſeſtante ſacro eloquio, ſci- 
mus angelos, archangelos, 


virtutes, poteſtates, principa- 
tus, 
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Thus the angels, who appeared at Chriſt's refur- 


tus, dominationes, thronos, 
cherubim, atque ſeraphim.— 
Cherubim, atque ſeraphim, 
ſepe libri prophetarumloquun- 
tur ... efle angelos et arch- 
angelos pæne omnes ſacri elo- 
quit paging teitantur. . . . 
Quinque ordinum Paulus e- 
numerat.”* Gregor. Pap. Hom. 
xxxiv. 

Petavius endeavours to con- 
firm this notion by the teſti- 
monies of the fathers, by the 
traditions of the Jews, and 
by the words of S. Paul, 
Eph. i. 21, Col. i. 16. Petav. 
op. tom. iii. cap. 1. Sc. de 
angelis. 

Nothing on this ſubje& can 
be collected from the words 
of S. Paul in the fore- cited 
paſſages, for, as a learned 
writer has well obſerved, the 
apoſtle uſes ſome of the ſame 
terms for adverſe powers, a- 
gainſt which chriſtians wreſtle, 
Eph. vi. 12. Videant igitur, 
ne quid errent, qui eadem 
vocabula ad poteſtates cœleſtes 
transferunt. Paulus hac non 
tam ponere, quam ex heretico- 
rum ſermonibus accepta oblique 


_ inducere videtur. Thom. Galai 


ut, ad Famb. de Myft. Egypt. 

Many raſh opinions have 
been held of the nature— 
number--— language -—-and 
guardianſhip of angels, and 
many, who have maintained 
them, have endeavourcd to 
preſs ſcripture into their ſer- 


rection, were clothed with Hhining garments : and 


ſo 


vice: but the worſt tale, that 


can be told on this ſubject, 
is, one great community of . A , 
chriſtians <vor/hips them. See __ Po ole) 


Tenniſon on idolatry.— Span- 
heim de Imagin. &c. 

A very learned foreign di- 
vine divides the doctrine of 
angels into ten parts. In the 


firſt he conſiders their zaames 


in the ſecond their exiFence 
and origin—in the third their 
nature-—the fourth regards 


fallen angels — the fifth the 
place of angels—the ſixth their 


number — the ſeventh their or- 
der—the eighth their miniftry 
—the ninth the avorſhip of 
them—and the tenth the an- 


gel of Jehovah, Jeſus Chriſt, 


It 1s curious to ſee the va- 


rious opinions of writers on 


this ſubject. The Talmudiſis 
have multiplied the good an- 

els to more than three hun- 
dred thouſand millions ; and 


the bad angels to a number 


beyond computation.— 


Some Romiſh divines have 
made the latter conſiſt of 6666 
legions, each legion of 6666 
angels, and the whole num- 
ber forty-four millions, four 
hundred and thirty-five thou-- 
ſand, five hundred and fifty- 
fix, — S. Cyril of Jeruſalem 
thought the number of an- 
gels would be found at laſt to 
exceed that of all human ex- 
iſtences— ///dore ſuppoſed the 
number of ele& men would 

Oo 2 


( 284 ) | 
were they, who appeared to the diſciples after 


his aſcenſion. | 
with a great /ight ſhining 


be equal to that of fallen an- 
gels, and that the former 
were intended to fill up the 
Places vacated by the latter. 
Mr. Daillon affirmed, there 
was only one devil, and that 
chriſtians had borrowed their 
notion of a plurality from 
Pagans,——Awverroes denied the 
exiſtence of any devil. So 
widely differ the ſportive fan- 
cies of mankind ! 

Scripture, as uſual, has been 
called in to determine this 
controverſy. S. Hilary ſays, 
angels are to men as one to 
ninety, or as one to an hun- 
dred ; for ſcripture ſays, If 
a man have an hundred ſheep, 
and loſe one, he leaveth ninety- 
nine and goeth after that one. 
Mat. xvii. 12. 

Fallen angels, ſay ſome, 
are more than five thouſand ; 
for one demoniac ſaid, my 
name is legion. Luke viii. zo. 

Fallen angels, ſay others, 
muſt be very numerous ; for 
they form a 4ingdom, power- 
ful enough to oppoſe the ef- 
forts of holy angels. Mat. x11, 
26. 
Fallen angels, ſay others 
again, are exactly a third part 
of the intelligences of the 
ſame order; for it is ſaid the 
_ dragon's tail drew the third 
part of the far of heaven, 
ERS 
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Here the angel is accompanied 


around the ſhepherds, 
2. The 


It is certain, add others, 
the number of the good an- 
gels is far greater than that 
of the fallen; for ſcripture 
ſpeaks of only one legion of 
the firſt, and it ſpeaks of 
tavelve legions of the laſt, 
Mark v. 19. Mat. xxvi. 53. 
Vid. Jacob. Ode Prof. Tra- 
ject. Comment. de Angel. 

Were I inclined to amuſe 
myſelf with this controverſy, 
I would collect all writings 
ſacred and profane on this 
ſubject, and ſummon various 
claſſes of writers to take their 
ſeveral proper ſhares; and 
what remained of pure reve- 
lation, expounded by juſt rea- 
ſoning, ſhould be my faith 
on this article. Pedantic ſu- 
perſtition in the perſon of 
James I. would load away 
ſorcery, witchcraft, contracts, 
devils by wholeſale—Pagan 
preſumption would ſhip off 
hieroglyphics, aſtrology, ma- 
gick, manicheiſm, &c. —Po- 
pery would claim a large ſhare 
of angelography—vulgar po- 
pular obſervation of effects 
and ignorance of cauſes would 
claim a very large proportion 
of ſmall talk on theſe occult 
powers.---Fancy in rhetorical 
guiſe would reduce a volume 
of well- ſet words to a page 
of meaning; the volume muſt 
be hers, the page mine. - 
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2. The appearance of this light to the ſnepherds 
in the night may very well be taken for a myſtical 
ſymbol, Night repreſents the corrupt ſtate of man- 
kind, when Jeſus Chriſt came into the world; a 
ſtate of ignorance and error. Depravity and 
miſery are aptly enough ſignified by the profound 
darkneſs of the night, and light fitly repreſents the 
falutary grace of Jeſus Chriſt, which he brought, 
when he deſcended into this world. This grace has 
diſſipated the gloomy obicurities, that enveloped 
the whole earth; inſtead of ignorance and error 
the goſpel has given us the true knowledge of 
God; and inſtead of the corruption and miſery, in 


Politicians would take off a 


large ſtock of the tutelar 


tribe.---Sound reaſoners on 
demonology would repreſent 
the demoniacs of the new 
teſtament as diſeaſed people, 
of whom the good phyſician, 
Jeſus, ſpoke in popular ſtyle; 
theſe would claim many a 
text from the ſubje&, and 1 
.could not rationally refuſe 
their claim.--Bright and black 
wings and rays, horns and 
cloven feet would fall to ar- 
tiſts. I ſhould perhaps at laſt 
find, that the beſt guardian 
angel was a good conſcience, 
and the moſt formidable de- 
vils my own depraved paſ- 
ſions. | 

An ingenious Frenchman, 
who waote an apology for 
thoſe great men, who had 
been ſufpected of uſing magi- 
cal arts, ſuch as Zoroaſter, 
Solomon, Agrippa, Merlin, 
Noſtradamus, Roger Bacon, 
Pope Gregory VII, andothers, 


winch 


ſuppoſes theſe popular e rors 
to have riſen from credulity, 


vanity, and, what he calls, 


polymathy, that is, a confuſed 
heap of crude notions eſteem- 
ed general knowledge, which 
puts men on ſpeaking of all 
things on every ſubject, and 
of every thing on all ſub- 
jects. He adds, ſince the re- 
vival of literature enables us 
now, more properly than 
ever, to adopt the words of 
Solomon, Doth not wiſdom 
cry? and underſtanding put 


forth her voice? Doth jhe not 
ftand in the top of high places? 


Doth fhe not cry at the gates, 
at the entry of the city, at the 
coming in at the doors ? Prov. 
viii. 1, 2, 3. this is the time 
to diſabuſe mankind, to ren- 
der a thouſand falſe and ab- 
ſurd opinions juſtly contemp- 
tible, and to promote a wiſe 
and pious reformation. Gab. 
Naude Apol. pour les grands 


hommes. Caps xxii. 
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which we were immerſed, it has afforded us holi- 
neſs, hope, and joy. (7) | 

3. Remark alſo, that the angel of the Lord ap- 
peared in glory to the ſhepherds, when they neither 
expected nor thought of ſuch a favour. Thus 
God frequently deals with his children, he be- 
ſtows on them his greateſt bleſſings, when they 
leaſt expect them. It is particularly true, that 
Jeſus Chriſt was given to men, when they did not 
think of him, and when their thoughts were all 
employed about other ſubjects. | 

The third remarkable circumſtance in the text, 
is the great fear, with which the ſhepherds were 
ſeized.  - 

1. This was an effect of their great /urprize. 
When grand objects ſuddenly preſent themſelves 
to us, they muſt needs fill us with aſtoniſhment 
and fear; for the mind on theſe occaſions is not at 
liberty to exert its force, on the contrary its 
ſtrength is diſſipated, and during this diſſipation it 
is impoſſible not to fear. 

2. This fear alſo ariſes from emotions of con- 
ſcience, Man is by nature a ſinner, and conſe- 

quently 


(7) Thenight may be taken for 
a ſymbol of the ignorance of the 
wworld.**Nosedimusevangelia 
nocturna nativitate declaran- 
tia dominum, ut hoc fit ante 
Juciferum, et ex ſtella Magis 
intellecta, et ex teſtimonio 
angeli qui nocte paſtoribus 
annuntiavit natum eſſe cum 
maxime Chriſtum, et ex loco 


partus, in diverſorium enim- 


ad noctem convenitur. For- 
taſle an et my/tice factum fit 
ut nocte Chriſtus naſceretur, 
lux veritatis futurus ignoran- 
tiæ tenebris.” Tertul, adv. 


Marc. lib. v. cap. 9. 


Lactantius ſpeaking of the 
deſtruction of Antichriſt at 
Chriſt's ſecond coming ſays, 
«© 'Tunc aperietur cœlum me- 
dium intempeſta note, et te- 
nebroſa, ut in orbe toto lumen 
deſcendentis dei tanquam ful- 
gur appareat. . .. Hæc eſt nox, 
quæ a nobis propter adven- 
tum regis, ac Dei noſtri per- 
vigilio celebratur 5 cujus noc- 
tis duplex eft ratio, quod in 
ea et vitam tum recepit, cum 
paſſus eſt; et poſtea orbis 
terræ regnum recepturus eſt.“ 
Lactant. lib. vii. cap. 19. 


_ uſually excited by objects of 


( 3 3 


quently an object of the juſtice and vengeance of, 
God; when, therefore, any thing extraordinary 


and divine appears to him, he neceſſarily trembles. 
While God does not manifeſt himſelf to him, he 
remains inſenſible of his fin : but when God diſ- 
covers himſelf to him, he awakes to feeling, and 
draws nigh to God as a trembling criminal ap- 
proaches his judge, or as a rebellious ſubject ſhud- 
deringly meets the preſence of his incenſed Lord. (8) 
This may be exemplified by Adam, who, having 
finned, fled, and, the moment he heard the voice 
of God, hid himſelf: or by the Iſraelites, wha 
were terrified, when God appeared to them upon, 

the 


affirm, contrition is eſſential 
to ſalvation ; others make at- 
trition ſuffictent : but this laſt 
ſeems a groſs error ; for, if 
attrition alone be ſufficient to 
ſalvation, a man, who docs 
not love God may be ſaved. 
The divines of this church 
cannot agree whether the 
council of Trent have de- 
cided this controverſy ; it 
ſhould ſeem the council hath 
not determined it; and, it is 
certain, that for half a cen- 
of a ſinner often begins in tury the greateſt number of 
the firſt, although it cannot populardivines were attrition- 
be complete without the laſt. iſts. A very learned writer 
The divines of the church of aſcribes their error to their 
Rome have long diſputed negligence of the ſtudy of 
theſe articles under the names /cripture---to their miſtaking 
attrition and contrition. By ſome paſſages in the council. 
attrition they mean that grief of Trent---to their ridiculous 
for ſin, which ariſeth from attachment to ſome leading 


(8) A penitent draws nigh 
to God as a criminal approaches 
bis judge, The firſt emotions 


of a penitent's conſcience are 


fear; thus Noah being moved 
with fear, [of periſhing in 
the deluge. ] prepared an ark 
for ſafety. Heb. xi. 7. Our 
divines diſtinguiſh a /awvifh 
from a filial fear, the firſt 
produces a /egal, the laſt an 
evangelical repentance ; and, 
it is allowed, the converſion 


fear of puniſhment ; and that 
ſorrow for ſin, which ariſeth 


men, whom they took for 
oracles---and to other ſimilar 


from a defire to pleaſe God, cauſes. Oeuvres de Mon. De 
they call contrition. Some Launoi. 
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the mountain: and hence that proverbial ſaying 
among them, «ve ſhall die for we have ſeen God. 

3. The ſhepherds had indeed juſt reaſon to fear, 
when they law before them an angel of heaven 
ſurrounded with the enſigns of his majeſty, for 
angels had formerly been the miniſters of God's ven- 
geance, the executioners of his judgments upon 
men. They knew, that an angel with a flaming 
{word had been placed at the gate of paradiſe for 
ever to prohibit the re-entrance of the firſt ſinner. 
They had heard of thoſe angels, who ſcattered fire 
from heaven over the five cities of the plain, and 
reduced them to aſhes. They had heard what one 
angel did in Egypt, when he flew the firſt-born ; 
and what another performed in Senacherib's army, 
in one night ſlaying one hundred and fourſcore 
thouſand men. Was it ſtrange then that they 
were ſore afraid? On this occaſion theſe ſad ex- 
amples of the divine vengeance executed by angels 
might in a moment ariſe to view, and incline them 
to apprehend, that this angel had received a like 
order to deſtroy them. (9) 

But, 


(9) T he ſhepherds knew thoſe at Rome, has done this: but 


| Jad examples of divine ve . he and all others have been 


geance recorded in ſcripture. 
Our author ſuppoſes in all 
this, that the Jewiſh /azzy had 


free acceſs to ſcripture; and 


that they had alſo a right of 
private judgment in regard to 


the meaning of it. Some 


Roman catholick writers have 
pretended, in order to give 
their denial. of ſcripture to 
the laity a ſanctimonious air, 
that the Jewiſh ſcriptures were 
not red by the laity. Julius 
Bartolocct us, He brew profeſſor 


fully anſwered by Biſhop 
Uſher, and by his continuator 
I harton. They have proved, 
that there were many tranſla- 
tions of the ſcriptures before 
the time of Chriſt, and that 
the Jews were extremely tena- 
cious of teaching them to 
their children, ſervants, and 
proſelytes. Hiſt. Dogmat. de 
ſeript. et ſac. vernaculis Uſſerts 

Ed. Hen. Wharton, cap. i. 
One would ſuppoſe, the 
laity have as much right to 
ſtudy 
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But, as the thoughts of God are far different 
from the thoughts of men, theſe poor ſhepherds 
did not long remain in this ſtate : but joy pre- 
ſently ſucceeded their fear. Fear not, ſaid the an- 
gel, behold! 1 bring you glad tidings. Agreeable 
lurprize ! far different from what will befal ſinners 
at the laſt day, for when they cry Peace, peace, 
then ſudden deſtruftion ſhall come upon them: but 
here, when the ſhepherds trembled, when they 
were ſeized with a dreadful horror, which made 
them apprehend all danger, forth iſſues the great- 
eſt of all joys, the molt affecting of all conſola- 
tions, the news of the birth of the Saviour of the 
world, 

Proceed now to the ſecond part of the text ; 
the angel's diſcourſe to the ſhepherds. And obſerve, 

1. The angel ſays to them, Fear not. He uſes 
this preface to gain their attention, which fear (no 
doubt.) had almoſt entirely diſſipated. Fear is a 
paſſion, which chills the ſpirits, ener vates the ſoul, 
and envelops our underſtanding in a midnight 
gloom, incapacitating us both for action and 
thought : to recover the ſhepherds then from this 
ſtupefaction, and to enable them to underſtand 
what he was about to ſay, the angel begins with 
Fear not, The diſpoſition, that he would awake in 
them, comports with the news, which he intended 
to announce: for what has fear to do with the 

| birth 


ſtudy theology as the clergy ſcript written by Thecla, an 
have to ſtudy mathematics; Egyptian lady? Did not a 
and, certain it is, theology is woman inſtruct Apollos? Was 


much indebted to ſuch men not the greater part of holy 


az Locke, Newton, Grotius, ſcripture written by women 
Heinſius, Caſaubon, Vatablus, and laymen? And, to ſay all 
Drufius, Selden, Scaliger, and in one word, was the founder 
other laymen. Was not our of our holy religion a clergy- 
noble Alexandrian manu» man? 
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birth of the Saviour of the world ? Is not his 
birth the moſt illuſtrious proof of the reſtoration 
of God's love to man? Is it not the offspring of 
great mercy, and the origin of our ſalvation ? (1) 


(1) Fear incapacitates for 
theught, Divines have gone 
into two extremes in regard 
to fear in their preaching. 
Some ſeem to aim at nothing 
but terrifying their hearers. 
Others are ſoextremelyplactd, 
that they exclude every idea, 
and even every word, that 
might excite any tremulous 
emotion of heart, Both err 
from the ſame principle, an 
inattention to the nature, or- 
der, and office of fear. Fear 
15 a natural paſſion — its order 
in a rightly regulated mind 
is after an operation of judg- 
ment- and 1ts office is to 
ſwell, animate, and puſh an 
idea into aQtion—thus fear 
becomes the ſoul of a ſpecula- 
tion, and ſpeculation the 
counterpoiſe of the paſſion. 
A minitter, who never endea- 
vours o /ave his people by 
fear, (Jude 23.) deprives the 
goſpel of one noble part of 
its evidence; for it is one 
glory of the goſpel to propoſe 
grand objects to the paſſions, 
mighty to move the ſouls of 
mankind. A miniſter, who, 
on the contrary, only throws 
about firebrands and death, 
deprives it of another part; 
for chriſtianity diſdains to 


diſorder the conſtitution of 


Bature, and, therefore, before 


After 


it calls the paſſions to move, 
it coolly propoſes evidence to 
the reaſon of men. A preach- 
er, who ſhould pretend to diſ- 
cuſs the doctrine of eternal 
puniſhment, would inſult his 
hearers, were he to compole 
his ſermon of hell—devil— 
fire — brimſtone — gnaw the 
tongue — gnaſh the teeth 
—and ſo on, and bawl out 
theſe from a pulpit for the 
edification of his flock, He 
ſhould firſt coolly convince 
his hearers of their moral ob- 
ligations to a ſupreme gover- 


nor of the neceſſity of main- 


taining order in the divine go- 
vernment by puniſhing the 
incorrigible—of the certainty 
of a future judgment—of the 
expreſs teſtimony of revela- 
tion concerning eternal pu- 
niſhment—of the miſery of 
ſuffering the Juſt diſpleaſure 
of God—and ſo on. Having 
aſſured reaſon of the truth of 
his doctrine—and having ob- 
tained faith in the revealed 
account of it—he ſhould then 
proceed to arouſe fear by the 
ſcripture images of fre, dark- 
eſs, and fo on. It is really 
ſhocking to ſee how ſome, 
otherwiſe worthy, miniſters 
degrade their characters 
by taking a wild extra- 
vagant pleaſure in excru- 

Fiating 
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After this preface the angel acquits himſelf of 
his commiſſion, and announces to the ſhepherds 
the great and myſterious news of the Redeemer's 
birth. Behold ! ſays he, I bring you glad tidings of 
great joy, which fhall be to all people, fer unto you is 
born this day in the city of David, a Saviour, which 
is Chriſt the Lord. Remark in the front of his 


meſſage the word behold, which 1s generally uſed 


in ſcripture to denote the greatneſs and importance 
of the ſubje& in queſtion, and to gain attention, 


ciating their hearers. Me- 
thinks, they reſemble a cer- 
tain Daniſh biſhop at the re- 
formation, who“ wiſhed ro be 
transformed into a devil, that 
he might enjoy the pleaſure of 
termenting in hell the heretick 
feul of the late king Frederich.”? 
Cragii. Annal rer. Danic. Lib. 
ir. 

Chriſtianity, conſidered in 
its whole, keeps the entire 
ſoul in equipoiſe; for, by 
propoſing objects of hope and 
fear, joy and ſorrow, it alike 
preſerves the mind from pre- 
ſumption and deſpair, and 


keeps it in that order, which 


is at once holineſs and happi- 
nels. But a partial view of 
chriſtianity may produce ideas 
all gloomy, or all joyous, and, 
if ſuch views be taken for juſt 
and comprehenſive knowledge 
of religion, as through the 


narrowneſs of the mind they 


may, they may produce ſyſ- 
tems, ceremonies, and ſects. 
There was a ſociety in the 
Greek ch urch in the XII. cen- 
tory called Bogomiles, reputed 
by ſome writers hereticks, 


The 


and by others fanaticks, 
whoſe whole crime ſeems to 
me to have been a partial view 
of religion, a view of it only 
on the terrible ſide. Span- 
heim and others think, their 
enemies aſcribed errors to 


them, which they did not 


hold. The populace named 
them Bogomiles, and our po- 
pulace would probably tran- 


flate the word Lord-hawe- © 


mercy-men. Bog, it ſeems, 
ſignified Ged, and miluz, have 
mercy upon me. They were 
ſo called, becauſe they were 
remarkable for frequent and 
warm addreſſes in prayer, to 
God for mercy. Had theſe 
people viewed religion in its 
whole, prai/e would have 
made one great part of their 
devotion, and fazh in the re- 
deemer would have been the 
ſoul! of it: but probably the 
peculiar turn of mind of Baſil, 
the founder of this ſect, tothe 
ſad objects of religion, was the 
true origin of it. Fabricii 
Opuſc. Sylloge. De her. et mo- 
rib, Bogomil. | 
Pp 2 
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The prophets had often uſed it. Iſaiah on a like 
account had ſaid, Behold ! a virgin ſhall conceive, 
Zechariah had cried, Daughter of Zion, Behold! thy 


king cometh, juſt, and having ſalvation, Mala. 
chi had ſaid, Behold ! --- the Lord, whom ye ſeek, 
ſhall ſuddenly come to his temple, Ir 1s eaſy to 
remark, that the angel could never more properly 
uſe this word than on this occaſion, Do you 
doubt of it? Hear his meſſage. I bring you, ſays 
he to them, glad tidings of great joy. (2) 

In order to examine the words properly, you 
mult begin with the AngePs deſcription of the per- 
ſon, of whom he ſpeaks; a Saviour, Chriſt, the Lord, 
Then paſs to what he ſays about him; he 7s born 


unto you, lays he. 


(2) Remark the <vord, Be- 
hold! The propriety of re- 
marking this kind of words 
can appear only to thoſe, who 
Enter into the ſentiments and 
views of the writer, whoſe 
words are to be expounded. 
Tacitus is accounted by many 
an obſcure writer: but Mr. 
Gordon, a tranſlator of this 
hiſtorian, has obſerved, it 
ſeems, very juſtly, that the 
fault lies in the readers, who 
have neither ſufficiently un- 
derſtocd the human heart, 
nor thoſe political maxims, by 
which miniſters of ſtate go- 
vern mankind. *© This re- 
mark is ſo true, ſay the critics, 
from whom J extract this, that 
we could name many modern 
writers, whoſe works are un- 
intelligible in many places to 
all thoſe, who are not well 
acquainted with the human 


He marks the time; this day. 


He 


heart. Take for example 
Cardinal de Reis. We will 
venture to affirm, had he 
written his memoirs in Latin; 
had he written the whole 
in the pureſt Ciceronian 


ſtyle, he would always have 


appeared obſcure to thoſe, 
who attached themſelves onlv 
to words and phraſes.” 1 
have never ſeen Mr, Gordon's 
tranſlation, and I tranſcribe 
this from Bibliot. Raiſonnet 
de I Europe Av. Mai. Juin. 
1732. Apply this to ſcrip- 
ture, and it will ſoon appear, 
that no rules can be given on 
this article, and that the pro- 
priety of making, or of omit- 
ting verbal remarks can only 
be perceived by them, who 
enter through the letter into 
the views of an inſpired 
Writer, 


(993 ] 
He deſcribes the place; in the cily of David. And 
in fine he ſpecifies the nature of this important 
news; @ great joy, which ſhall be to all people. 

By the three titles, which he gives to the perſon 
ſpoken of, it is evident, he means to deſcribe 
the Meſſiah, whom ſo many oracles had foretold, 
whom ſo many prophets had promiſed, whom 1o 
many figures had repreſented , that Meſſiah ſo lon 
expected by all the faithful, ſo much deſired and 
hoped for by the church, him, after whom all the 


ſervants of God upon earth inceſſantly ſighed. A 


Saviour, ſays he, which is Chriſt, the Lord, he, from 
whote hand you expect deliverance and ſalvation, 
the Anointed of God, the great and only King and 
prieſt of the church, the ſovereign Lord ot ali. In 
tick titles he aſſembles all, that the ancient ſcrip- 


tures had, of the myſterious, all, that religion had 


moſt ſolemn. He awakes their conſciences, and 
touches their hearts in the molt tender and ſenſible 
parts, and upon ſubjects, for which they did not 


want much preparation. To ſpeak briefly of each 


of theſe titles. (3) 
The 


(3) Spear of each of theſe war with the ſaints, is fix hun- 
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titles, This direction again 
muit be underſtood in cauti- 
ou connection with what our 


 avthor ſays elſewhere ; for it 


dces not follow, becauſe it 
may be proper to diſcuſs theſe 
titles, it would be proper to 
diſcuſs profeſſedly ail others, 
ſome of which, indeed, are of 
clear ſcriptural application: 
but others under the uncertain 
direction of fancy. An ex- 
ample or two will explain my 
meaning. Rev. xili. The 
auler of the beaſt, who makes 


dred, threeſcore and fix. I his 
beaſt, ſays a French writer, is 
the conftitution. The war is 
the preſent perſecutisu of the 
reformed, which began March 


1730, and will end Sept. 


1733. This 1s included in the 
name Ludowicus | Lewis], the 
numeral letters of which a- 
mpunt to 666. The reſt of 
the king's title, Decimus uin- 
tus, Franciæ et Navarre Rex, 
[the fifteenth, king of id ce 
and Navarre] makes exatty 
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The Meſſiah is called e Saviour, not on account 
of a temporal ſalvation, as Joſhua had been among 
the Jews, and Marcellus among the Greeks : but 
on account of a heavenly and eternal ſalvation. (4) 


may be added the words of 
Iſaiah, i. 26. J will reſtore thy 
coumſellors, that is to lay, the 
parliament, as at the begin- 
ning, and Zion fall be redeem- 
cd. Calend. Mifterieux fond. 
fur.  Apocal. et ſur IJſaie. 
Here follows ſomething 
worſe. The ſubject of 
Pſal. xx11. is expreſſed in the 
title Al ajeleth haſchaſchar, 
which literally fignifies 7he 
hind of the morning. It is asclear 
as the ſun at noon day, that 
Teſus Chrift is intended. He 
reſembles a hind in /avi/7re/s 
—1n early attention, to the 
wants of his church, as ſhe to 
thoſe of her fawns—thete is 
but one article, in which they 
differ, the timorous hind is 
out early in the morning, to 
avoid huntſmen: but Jeſus 
Chriſt willingly expoſed him- 
{elf for the ſake of his church; 
however, even in his ſuffer- 
ings he reſembled the hind, 
he ſhed tears; and was in an 
agony.” According to this 
divine, the titles of the pſalms 
contain treaſures of wiſdom 
and knowledge,and they,who 
would excel in chriſtian theo- 
logy, muſt ſtudy Neginoth— 
Hannechiloth— Shiggaion—*Fe- 
duthun—Alamoth. Guliel. Ir- 
bevii Conjeet. in pjyl. titulos. 
(4) Jejus Chriſt is not a tem- 
poral Saviour. I hole divines, 


A 


who believe, that the ſaints 
will reign with Jeſus Chriſt a 
thouſand years upon earth, 
and who are therefore called 
Millenarians, have been taxed 
with abſurdity for expecting a 
profuſion of temporal bleſ- 
ſings during this ſeaſon. 
This opinion, it is certain, 
was current in the church 
during the three firſt centu— 
ries, and Irenæus ſays, it was 
derived from S. John. Dod- 
belli Difert. Iren. 

In the third century, Ori— 
gen oppoſed it very warmly, 
and ſome chriſtians, it muſt be 
allowed, have entertained 
groſs notions concerning the 


enjoyments of this future 
kingdom. Meſheim's Eccl. 


Hijt. Cent. iii. p. 2. 12. 

in later times the doctrine 
has been revived, and purifed 
from ſenſual ideas, and there 
ſeems nothing in it, as it is 
now held, contrary to ſcrip- 
ture and the analogy of faith. 
Biſhop Newton in the eſta— 
bliſhed church, and Dr. Gill 
among the proteſtant diſſen- 
ters, have ſtated, and defend- 
ed it, ſo as to free it from 
every objection on account of 
its contrariety to the pure mo- 
rality of Jejus Chriſt. One 
great weakneſs, which has at- 
tended the millenarian di- 


vines, and to which they oy 
it 


C 08 7 

A real ſalvation not only regards the body : but 
it involves both body and ſoul. It reſpects both 
this life and a life to come. This name diſtin- 
guiſhes his miſſion, and his goſpel, from the miſ- 
ſion and law of Moſes; for Moles indeed promiſes 
lite, do this and thou ſhalt live: but he does not pro- 
miſe ſalvation. The law with all its ſacrifices and 
remedies could never deliver men from the ſervi- 
tude of fin and death: but Jeſus Chriſt has really 
and truly ſaved us, hath drawn us from the abyſs 
of hell, and from the curle, under which we were, 
to beſtow on us his glory and immortality. (5) 


C 


ſill too much addicted, 1s 
a fondneſs for calculating 
and fixing the times of future 
events: a practice, which has 
often expoſed their whale 
ſyſtem to contempt, as, among 
others, a French writer has 
amply ſhewn. Des Maretz 
Chil:afmus enerVatus. 

) The law, with all its 
ſacrifices, could not deliver men 
from death, If moral obedi- 
ence, acompanied with cere- 
monial /acrifices, could not 
expiate the fins of the Jews, 


how can it be imagined, that 


moral performances alone 
can do it now? S. Paul is 
expreſs Heb. x. 1. the law 
cau never make the comers 
thereunto perfect but abe 
are ſanctiſied throughthe offering 
of the body of Feſus Chrift once 
fir all, One of our old di- 
vines well obſerves that if 
any rite could have expiated 
lin, /acrifices would have done 
t—that ſacrifices are put ſy- 
nechdochically for the awhole 


economy — that the comers 
thereunto, they, who reiterated 
thoſe ſacrifices, performed all 
the duties, and partookt of all 
the benefits of that diſpenſa- 
tion, could not be juſtied by 
it that the economy was in- 
tended to ſhew good things ts 
come—that the fault was not 
in peoples failing to do their 
duty: but in the zature of the 


economy itlelf — and that 


therefore the beſt means ander 
the law were not ſufficient, to 
make thoſe perfect, who were 
moſt ſtrict in obſerving them.“ 
Gorge on Heb. x. 1. | 

Jo this ſubject a great man 
applies a paſſage in Deut. 


ix. Spear not in thine heart, 


Jaying, For my righteouſneſs the 


Lord brought me to paſſess the 
land. If it would have been 
improper for a ſew to have 
ſaid thus of Canaan, a tem- 
poral inheritance ; how much 
more ſo mult it be for a chrii- 
tian to ſay ſo of Heaven, an 
eternal felicity ??? This ſubject 
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He is called Chriſt, a term, which, you know, 
anſwers to the Hebrew Meſſiab, and ſignifies 
anointed, Jeſus is the true anointed of God, in 
whoſe perſon are aſſembled all the grand advanta- 
ges, which the ancient unctions repreſented as moſt 
effectual and myſterious. Ide was anointed not 
with material but myſtical oil, filled with the 
graces of the holy ſpirit, veſted with glorious dig. 
nity and ſupreme authority over every creature, 
Sovereign Prophet, Sovereign Prieſt, Sovereign 


King of his church. (6) 


The title K, Lord, which is given to him, is 
the word, that the Seventy in their tranſlation uſe 
for the ineffable name of God, which word in our 
(French) verſions is rendered The Eternal: (7) nor 


may be properly z//a/rarrd by 
many paſſages of this kind: 
but they muſt not be brought 
for proof. Du Pleſſis on the 
Euchorift, l. iii. c. 18. 

(6) In the perſon of Feſus 
all the evidences of ihe true 
Mefſfrah were united. An ex- 
cellent writer aifirms —that, 


cc although the Jewiſn church 


was very corrupt in morals, 
when Chriſt came, yet they 
had a competent knowledge 


IS 


perſons, have not been able to 
do fo with any ſhadow of evi- 
dence —that the modern Jews 
preſerve the old prophecies, and 
pretend to produce none later 
than the time of Malachi.” 
& c. &c. Allix Reflex. jar 
P Ecrit. prar eiablir la werit, 
de la Rel. Chret. 

(7) KvpiS-, fo the Septua- 
gint renders mm Jehovah, 
'The word in theFrench bibles 
is rendered P Eternel., The 


145 of /cripture in general and ſame word in our Engliſh bi- 
1 of the prophecies of the Mefliah bles is printed LORD, in 
1 in particular of whoſe com- larger characters than other 

14 ing they were in full expecta- words. | 

| i tion—that their old Rabbies Kvps®- de sgi, Oe T9 XUpreUely 

i underſtood many prophecies abr Twy ow. T heophe. ad Au- 

4 of the Meffah, which their 70. lib. i. 

a later teachers deny that a// Feſus Chriſt is called Kupi®- 
43 the prophecies were fulfilled 0 teach us that he is God. Some 
Fo in Jeſus the Meſſiah and that of the names given to Jeſus 
Vat they, waeo have endeavoured Chriſt in Scripture are proofs 
15 fince to apply them to cer of his divinity: but the Sep- 
Wi. | tuagint 
fi 
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it without reaſon that in the new-teſtament the 
title Lord is generally given to Jeſus Chriſt; it 
to teach us, that he is eſſentially the ſame God, 
the ſame eternal Jehovah, whom the ancient peo- 
ple of Iſrael adored. —The Lord, he who comes to 
overthrow the tyrannical empire of the devil, 
and to eſtabliſh his natural and lawful dominion 
amongſt men. True Lord, in regard to the 
juſtice of his rights, tor to whom can the world 
more lawfully appertain, than to him, who cre- 
ated it? or to whom the church, than to him, who 
redeemed it ?— True Lord, if you regard the ex- 
{cit of his empire, for he reigns from eaſt to 


tuagint tranſlation of Jehovah 
into Kvpi®, and the new teſta- 
ment application of it to Jeſus, 


welt, 


The Dr. obſerves, that A- 
pollinaris expreſſed the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew Jehovah 


will not prove his deity. Kym by Baoikuc, Haucaorinev, Ii 


is a term expreſſive of do- 
ninion, and not of the nature 
of him, who exerciſes it. See 
Pag nini Theſaur. in verb. 
Aden. et Jah. 

Our verſions render the word 
Jehovah, PEternel, the Eter- 


zal. Dr. Duport commends 


the French tranſlation of the 
word Fehowah, becauſe, ſays 
he, neither the Hebrew Feho- 
vah, nor perhaps the Greek 
Nr. S-, ſo properly ſignify do- 
minion and power, as infinity 
and eternity of gfjence, Gal- 
licana verſio habet ? Ezernel, 
nec incongrue, meo certe 
judicio; ſiquidem Hebræum 
MM (ut et forte Græcum Ky- 
g. ei reſpondens apud 70 ſe- 
niores) non tam ominium et pa- 
teftatem, quam entiæ infinita- 
aa eeternitutemgue deſtgnat, 
1, . 


Ans, Avas, Mace, AghilS-, A- 
barur©- - - - that he (Dr. Du- 
port) had every where uſed, 
in his poetical paraphraſe of 
the Pſalms in Greek, the terms 
Arat and Abarar®- for Jeho- 
vah - - - that he choſe theſe 
becauſe they were of the pure 
Homeric ityle,and becauſe they 
ſeemed molt proper to repre- 
ſent the ineffable name Jeho- 
vah - - that Arat beſt an- 
ſwered the Latin Dominus 
but Av »ur0», like the French 
P Eternel, beit expreſſed the 
Hebrew mm, which, accord- 
ing to the Rabbies, ſignifies 
time paſt, preſent, and to 
come, a being exiſting from 
everlaſting to cverlaſting, one 
whom S. John calls, © wy--= 
9 J 40 E05,0peVO. &C, fac. 
Duport. Metaph. Pjalm, Pref. 
Qq 
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welt, from one end of the univerſe to the other. 
True Lord, if you regard the power, by which he 
governs his wide domain, and the obedience, that 
he receives of all creatures; for all things are ſub- 
ject to him in heaven and in earth, nor is any 
creature able to reſiſt his will. True Lord, if you 
conſider the end of his reign, which is only grace, 
peace, and benediction. The devil, who had 
hitherto poſſeſſed the world, had been a tyrant and 
an uſurper, ſo he may be called, but he cannot be 
called lord; not only becauſe he was not the 
lawful maſter, but alſo becauſe the end of his 
dominion was only the ruin, deſolation and death 
of his vaſſals. (6) 

Having 


(6) Jaſus Chriſt is Lord of vating the thought! Lord of 
all. Acts x. 36. How ele- K nature / 
O for a teleſcope his throne to reach! 
Tell me, ye learn'd on earth! or bleſt above / 
Ye ſearching, ye Newtonian angels ! tell, 
Where, your great Ma/ter's orb? his planets where? 
„%% _»- -» On Nature's Albee 
And ſee a thouſand firmaments beneath! 
A thouſand ſyſtems! as a thouſand grains! 
Each of theſe itars is a religious houle ; 
I ſaw their altars ſmoke, their incenſe riſe, 
And heard ho/annas ring through ev'ry ſphere, 
A ſeminary fraught with future Gods. 
O hat a root! O what a branch is here! 
O what a father! what a family! 
Worlds! ſyſtems! and creations ! - and creations, 
In one agglomerated cluſter, hung, 
Great * vine! on hee, on thee the cluſter hangs ; 
The filial cluſter! infinitely ſpread 
In glowing globes, with various beings fraught; 
And drinks (nectareod draught!) immortal life. 
John xv. 1. Night Thoughts. N. g. 
Jeſus Chriſt is Lord of univerſal nature: but his do- 
all. The dominion of our minion in the church is what 
divine redeemer extends over chriſtian miniſters ſhould more 
eſpecially 


” 


— @ & 


„ 
Having conſidered theſe three titles in general, 
and each apart, you may proceed to conſider them 


eſperially inculcate; for on 
this depends purity of doc- 
trine, diſcipline, faith and 
morality. A moſt learned 
and judicious foreign divine 
has excellently treated this 
ſubject, by tracing canon law 
toits origin, and by enquir- 
ing on what plan Jeſus Chriſt 
formed his church. It was 
not formed on the plan of the 
ſewiſh civil government—nor 
on that of any other civil 
ſtate - nor on that of the Jew- 
ih temple, ſanhedrim or ſy- 
nagogue—the decree of the 
council at Jeruſalem was ad- 
vice: but not law—canons 
in the primitive church were 
general rules of explication 
or action devoid of coercion — 
the Emperor Juſtinian gave 
them the force of civil law— 
there are according to the 
primitive conſtitution of the 
chriſtian church neither regal, 
epiſcopal, nor papal rights 
in matters of faith and con- 
ſcience—Jeſus Chriſt formed 
a kingdom merely ſpiritual 
the apoſtles exerciſed only a 
ſpiritual authority under the 
direction of Jeſus Chriſt— 
particular churches were u- 
nited only by faith and love 
—in all civil affairs they ſub- 
mitted to civil magiſtracy, 
and in religious concerns they 
were governed by the rea- 


IN 


ſoning, advice, and exhorta- 
tions of their own officers— 
their cenſures were only ho- 
neſt reproofs, and their ex- 
communications were only 
declarations, that ſuch offen- 
ders being incorrigible were 
no longer accounted members 
of their communities. As to 
the word hierarchy, it is not 
only different from ſcripture- 
ſtyle : but it 1s diametrically 
oppoſite to 1t--it was invented 
probably by Dionyſius, com- 
monly though falſly called 
the Areopagite—and it is ex- 
preſſive of ideas altogether 
oppoſite to thoſe of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and his apoſtles. Si 
ſtylum dicendi, et modum 
operand; Chriſti ſervatoris 
noſtri, et ſanctorum apoſtolo- 
rum, et antiquæ eceleſiæ ſe- 
qui voluiſſent, non Hierarchi- 
am: ted hierodiaconiam quan- 
dam, aut Hieroduliam ftatuen- 
dam fuiſfe.” Buddei Miſcel. 
T he/. Philoſ. i. 1.14. 16. Cc. 
Zjuſdem Iſagog. Lib. poſt. cap. 
v. de guriſprud. eccleſtiaſt. Ec- 
clefia Apoſtol. : 

The church has ſuftained 
great damage through an 
uſurpation of Chriſt's lord- 
ſhip. Take one example, 
A juſt abhorrence of intole- 
rance ſeems to have diverted 
the famous Herman Boerhaave 
from the profeſſion of divini- 


Q q 2 ty, 
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in a comparative view. This compariſon may be 
of the words with each other, or with the other parts 


ty, for which he was intend- 
ed; and an ardent love of 
liberty prevailed with him to 
profeſs phyſick, in which 
freedom of thought never be- 
trays a man into ruin, He 
only took the liberty one day 
to aſk a fellow-paſſenger in a 
trekſchoot, (who was igno- 
rantly but violently defend- 
ing eſtabliſhed religion, and 
execrating the notions of Spi- 
noſa) whether he had ever 
read the writings of Spinoſa, 
and preſently he was declared 
an Atheiſt, He kept an act 
on this queſtion, Why chriſti- 
anity made ſuch a rapid pro- 
greſs at firſt, when it vas 
preached by illiterate men, and 
ſuch a flow one now it was 
preached by learned men? To 
call dogmatizing declaimers 
ad examer—to ſuppoſe that a 
ſyſtem may have been in a 
better ſtate than we find it 
to think of exenerating it from 
heterogeneous incumhrances, 
and of refining it to its origi- 
nal /mplicity—theſe are vir- 
tues in every other ſcience : 
but in theology they are vices, 
vices, that excite the odium 
theologicum, which never fails 
to pronounce them the un- 
pardonable fin. Boerhaave 
diſcharged all moral duties, 
he worſhipped the deity morn- 
ing and evening, he never 
pronounced the ſacred name 


if 


of God without uncovering 
his head, and yet he was of a 
phyſician's religion, and we 
know who has ſaid, where 
there are three phyſicians, there 
are at leaft two Atheiſts 1 

An excellent lawyer of our 
own has proved—that ** the 
ſcheme of church- government 
laid down, in the ; 68 called 
Codex juris ecclefraſftici Angli- 
cani, by Gibſon, Bp. of Lon- 
don, is founded on the prin. 
ciples of the Roman hierarchy, 
tends to eſtabliſh a /acerdozal 
kingdom, and to render the 
ſtate dependent on the clergy 
—that ſuch a ſcheme has no 
countenance frum cripiare.— 
is fal/e in itſelf - incompati- 
ble with the conſtitution of 
this kingdom and with that 
Spiritual empire, which Jeſus 
Chriſt came to eſtablith among 
mankind. Some eccleſiaſtics 
who pretended to be the prin- 
cipal ſubjects of Chriſt's king- 
dom, and to poſſeſs an ex- 
cluſive right of ex 2 
his laws, practiſed the mol 
impious and intolerable ty- 
ranny, that ever exerciſed the 
patience of Gods and man, 
founded an empire in deceit, 
and ſupported it by pertidy, 
and blood-ſhedding, and all 
ſorts of fraud and oppreſſion.“ 
Foſter's exam. of Gibſon's Cod, 
Jur. Ec. Angl. 


630) 
of the text, or with the wore which Je the 


text, (7) 


(7) Compare the words, and 
the parts of a paſſage together, 
and the whole with other paſſa- 
ges. Compariſons of this 
kind are extremely ſucceſsful 
in general to elucidate ſcrip- 
ture : but there are paſſages, 
which will not diſcharge their 
ob{curity by this method. 
They are, however, unim- 
portant, and variety of opi- 
nion perfectly innocent. I 
will exemplify my meaning. 

The hiſtory of the Witch 
of Endor is of this kind. 1 
Sam. xxviii. 7. &, There 
are three opinions on this part 
of ſacred hiſtory- Some think, 
the ſoul of Samuel was evoked 
from the inviſible world, and 
in his uſual human form pre- 
dicted the death of Saul. But 
who can ſuppoſe a power of 
di/quieting a happy ſpirit, and 
of obliging him to gratity a 
man, to whom Jehovah was 
an enemy, lodged in a witch, 
whom the law fentenced to 
death? Or how could a H 
ipirit ſay to a wicked man, 
Jo- morrow thou ſhalt be with 
me? — Others ſay, the devil 
appeared in the form of Sa- 


muel. But have devils the 


knowledge of future events, 
and the power of raiſing 
ſpectres? Saul ſaw nothing, 
and his teſtimony reſts on the 
credibility of the woman, 
who ſaid, fe ſaw an old man, 


covered with a mantle, among 


In 


other gods, aſcending out of 
the earth. Ihe third opinion 
1s, that the whole was an 
artful divination of the wo- 
man, who made a trade of 
necromancy. But, ſay ſome, 
how does this agree with the 
woman's having a familiar 
ſpirit ? with Saul's ſaying, 
divine by the ſpirit? Is it 
credible, that a man of Saul's 
abilities would have been de- 
luded thus, or that his ſer- 
vants would not have 4% 
covered it, or that the witch 
could have gugſſed the time, 
and the manner of Saul's 
death? The difficulties. of 
each opinzon are many: but 
the following precept is plain, 
Lev. xix. 31. Regard not 
them, that pretend to have 
Familiar ſpirits; the reaſon is 
obvious; an opinion on the 
firſt is of no conſequence: 
but obedience to the laſt 1s a 

part of practical religion. 
The feeding of Elijah by 
ravens is denied by many. 1 
Kings, xvii. 3. &c. Some 
tranſlate the word merchants. 
Ezek. xxvli. 27—Others Ara- 
bians, Neh. iv. 7.— Others 
again Orebians, that is 
inhabitants of a city called 
Or bo Bochart refutes theſe 
opinions by comparing the 
term with the reſt of the 
hiſtory ——Eljah was fed 
near Jordan but no Ara» 
bians dwelt there —— had 
there 
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In the firſt view, you may ſay, that the Angel 


intended primarily to give the ſhepherds an idea of 
the 


there been a city called Orbo, 
the inhabitants would have 
been called Orboim, not Ore- 
Bim the prophet is ſaid to be 
hid but had he been ſupplied 
by men, his habitation would 
have been known, &c. &c. 
Hieroxoic, P. ii. J. ii. cap. 14. 

See on one ſide Hermannus 
von der Hardt corbeaus d' Elie. 
And on the other Adr. Re- 
land. Palæ ft. ii. 3. 

Here follows another ex- 
ample. Prov. xxx. 18, 19. 
There are three things, which 
are tco wonderful for me ; yea 
four, which I know mot: the 
evay of an eagle in the air— 
#he way of a ſerpent upon a 
rock—the way of a ſhip in the 
midſt of the ſea and the way 
of a man with a maid. A 
French refugee miniſter ex- 
pounds this paſſage thus. 
<< 'Theway of an eagle in the 
air is the way of Jeſus Chriſt 
aſcending to heaven—the way 
of a ſerpent upon a rock 1s 
the way of Jeſus Chriſt in 
that rock, in a cavern of which 
he was Buried; there remain- 
ed no ſcent, by which the 
place of his ſepulture could 


be known—the way of a ſhip 


in the ſea denotes the way of 
Jeſus Chriſt among his coun- 
trymen in the courſe of his i- 
niſtry, which left no more traces 
among them than a ſhip leaves 
in the ocean — the way of a 
man with a maid ſignifies the 


miraculous birth of Chriſt of a 
virgin.” Thereaſon aſſigned 
for this expoſition is taken 
from the introductory ſen- 
tence compared with the reſt of 
the ſubject; for, ſays our 
commentator, ©** 'The wiſe 
man ſpeaks of wonderful 
things; now there 1s nothing 
wonderful in theſe things 
literally: but taken allegori- 
cally they are wonderful events 
indeed. We agree, theſe 
are wonderful things, and the 
inſpired writer certainly 4neww 
them not: but may we not 
ſuppoſe the text to be the 
plain, blunt, modeſt language 
of an ancient natural philo- 
ſopher, who declared, he 
could not account for many 
things in nature, arts, and 
ſciences; he did not under- 
ſtand the doctrine of air, the 
principles of navigation, the 
nutrition of infants in the 
womb, nor the ſuſtenance of 
reptiles confined in the clefts 
of a rock? Goufſet. Controv. 
ad. Jud. Chizzuk Emuna, 
xxi. | 

This method of extorting a 
ſenſe is what one of our di- 
vines calls bombarding the 
ſcripture—=forming a text 
and taking it by force. Dr. 
Edwards. Pref, to Difficult 
Zexts. 

I cannot help obſerving 
here the abſurdity of the 


firſt of ſeven rules, which 
father 
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the benefits, which they might expect of the 
Meſſiah, and for this reaſon began with the title 
| Saviour, in order to affect them with their own in- 
tereſt, and indeed with the greateſt of all intereſts. 
Afterwards, to confirm their hope upon that point, 
he riſes to the ſource of this ſalvation, the mercy 
of God, who beſtowed it on them, therefore he 
ſays the Saviour is Chriſt, that is, the promiſed 
Meſſiah. In fine, in order to convince them with 
what profound reſpect men ought to receive him, 
they add, that he is ſovereign Lord. In the title 
Saviour he ſhews the end of Chriſt's coming into 
the world. In that of Chrift, the right, which he 
had to undertake ſo great a work, which was the 
Father's miſſion, who for that purpoſe had anointed 
him. And in that of Lord, he marks the ſovereign 
power, with which he ſhould happily execute the 
office, that the Father had committed to him. 

In comparing theſe three titles with the other 
parts of the text, you may ſhew, that the angel 
calls him the Saviour, to juſtify that great joy, which, 
ſays he, I bring you. That he calls him Chriſt, 
the ſon of God, the promiſed Meſſiah, with re- 
lation to his birth in the city of David. And that 
he calls him- Lord, to render, in ſome ſort, a rea- 
fon for an angel's coming with the glad tidings : 


EE 


father Calmet lays down for 
the explication of ſcripture. 
* We muſt underſtand ſcripture 
as the church underſtands it. 
Di#. dela bible. That church 
beſt underſtands ſcripture, 
which derives from it the 
doctrine of univerſal tolera- 
tion ; for theſe hiſtorical arti- 
cles are not the only obſcure 
and controverted points among 


chriſtians: but the popiſh 
church does not even allow 
diverlity of ſentiment on 
theſe. Why ſpeak of the 
pope's interpreting /cripture, 
ſays one; his time 1s all taken 
up in teaching his church to 
devourGod and to depoſe Kings 
David Home L'Afjas. du Roi 
Hen. le grand, 
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as if he had ſaid, IV ring you the glad tidings, becauſe 
he is Lord of all, both yours and ours, 


In comparing the words with what follows, you 


may obſerve, that the angel calls him e Saviour, 
Chriſt, the Lord, in order to guard the ſhepherds 
againſt their being offended at what he was about to 


tell them, that they ſhould ind him a babe wrapped in 


ſwadling clothes, lying in a manger. (8) As if he 
had ſaid, Let not theſe fad appearances offend you; 
he, whom you will find an infant, in ſwadling 
clothes, and in a manger, 1s the Redeemer of the 
world, the true anointed of God, the Lord of the 


whole univerſe. 


This Saviour, this Chriſt, this Lord, ſays the angel, 
is born unto you, In this birth you may remark, 

1. That the ſon of God out of pure love to us 
became the ſon of man, partook of fleſh and blood, 
and in one word was 1n all things made.like unto 
us, {in excepted. This is the great myſtery, which 
the evangeliſts and apoſtles propoſed, and which 
the divine wiſdom itſelf had fo often ſpoken of in 


the writings of the prophets. (9) The word, ſays 


(8) The babe was wrapped 
in ſwadling-clothes., I re- 
member to have read ſome 
expoſitor, who, that he might 
diſplay the humility of the 
holy family, pretended to 
render the word ſwadling- 
rags. I do not recollect who 
this expoſitor is, nor do I 
think him worth looking for 
juſt now: but, while 1 can 
ealily believe the poverty of 
the blefſed virgin, 1 cannot 
find in my heart to attribute 
to her either lazineſs or ſlut- 
tery 3 and, as the original 


S. John, 


word does not require me to 
do ſo, I am content with the 
old Engliſh text. 

(9) 7 he incarnation of Jeſus 
Chriſt is an ineffable myſtery. 
Our divines comprehend two 
forts of truths in the word 
my/leries. The firſt are ſuch 
as natural reaſon could not 
have diſcovered, and which, 
conſequently, muſt have re- 
mained unknown to men, 
had not God revealed them. 
Theſe truths were myſteries 
befere revelation: but being 


revealed they cea/e to be myſ- 
terious. 


„ c OM RS 
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8. John, war made fleſh, and dwelt among us. (1) 


ben the fulneſs of time was come, ſays S. Paul, 
| | God 


terions; Of this kind are 


the call of the gentiles, Eph: 
i. g. the transforming of fome 
without dying, who ſhall be 
alive at the day of judgment, 
Cor. xv. 51. In the other claſs 
they put thoſetruths, which re- 
main in part incomprehenſi- 
ble after they are revealed, 
{ach as the reſurrection of the 
dead, the incarnation © of 
Chriſt, and others. Strict- 
ly ſpeaking, ſays one, there 
are no myſteries in religion, 
religion conſiſts in things re- 
vealed. you cannot, you ſay; 
comprehend the manner of 
God's creating the world, 
nor the manner of his raiſing 
the dead, It is no part of 
religion to comprehend the 
manner of theſe works, it 1s 
religion to believe the truth 
of them.“ Dri Fofter's Ser- 
mons, Ser. vii. of Myſteries. 
Chriſtianity has been often 
attacked on this ſide, and as 
often ably defended ; there 
are, however, two extremes, 
each of which a chriſtian mi- 
niſter ſhould avoid in defend- 
ing it on this article. Some 
divines have capitulated with 
the enemy, and have given 
1% all of the myſterious for 
the ſake of preſerving what 
remained of the clear. But 
If, ſays a good writer, it can 
be proved, that myſteries 
make a part of a religion 
coming from God, it can be 
Vol. I. 


no part of piety to diſcard 


them, as if we were wiſer 


than he. Beſide, although 


there may be a certain de- 
gree of moral rectitude in a 
man devoid of faith in the 
doctrines and myſteries of 
chriſtianity, yet there can 
never be that firm, delicate, 
elevated virtue,which motives, 
contained in what are called 
myſteries, inſpire. The love 
of God to mankind in the 
incarnation of Chriſt ani- 
mates with the moſt lively 


affection, for holineſs, and the 


death of Chriſt for our ſins in- 
ſpires us with extreme horror 
for vice; and ſo of the reſt, 
Myſteries therefore ought not 
to be given up.” 

They, who pretend to 
unite mankind by baniſhing 
theſe controverted points, 


adds this divine, ſhould re- 


member—that the Pagans, 
who had none of our myſte- 
ries, were divided into nume- 
rous parties—that the Jews, 
who were unacquainted with 
many of them, were divided 
into ſes of Phariſees, Saddu- 
cees, Efſenes——that they, 
who affect to have laid aſide 
controverſy, and who boaſt 
of their fraternal love to all 
their ſpecies, differ as widely 
from one another asany other 


people. — &c. De Roche's 


Def. de Chriftianiſme. 
Re The 
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Cod ſent forth his ſon made of a woman, made under 
the law. Again, Great is the myſtery of godlineſs, 
God 


The other extreme lies in 
an attempt to explain the 
myſteries of revelation ſo as 
to free them from all obſcu- 
rity. Into this the famous 
Jurieu went. He lays down 
this maxim, God applies 
his eſſence to all beings, and 
this application leaves im- 
preſſions of his divinity, and 
of his myſteries on all his 
works. — The myſtery of the 
hypetatical union of the father 
and the ſon is ſeen in the 
marriage of Adam and Eve 
in the union of matter and 
motion in the union of fleſh 
and ſpirit—in the union of 
Chriſt and his church—the 
myſtery of the Trinity in 
unity is ſeen in human fouls, 
which have thought, intelli- 
gence, and will—in light, 
which contains light, bright- 
neſs, and heat—in the three 
dimenfions of matter—the 
myſtery of the zncarnation re- 
ſembles the union ofa human 
ſoul with an organized body, 
—&c. To defend religion 
in this manner, is to expoſe 
it to contempt. People will 
be provoked to ſay with 
Terence (in Phorm.) Probe 
Feciſſi, &c. Admirably ſpo- 
ken! now I know leſs about 
it than I did before! P. 
Jurieu Accompliſſ. des prophet. 
Ape u. Lai ae I heel. My 


zi gque. 


The following maxim 
points out the proper way of 
defence, by which both ex- 
tremes are avoided. Where 
the truth of a doctrine depends 
not on the evidence of the 
things themſelves: but on 
the authority of him, that 
reveals it, there the only way 
to prove the doctrine to be 
true is to prove the teſtimony 
of him, that revealed it, to 
be infallible.” Stillingfßleet' 
Origines Sacre. I. th. c. 8. 
(1) The word was made 
Feſh. John i. 14. Verbun 
caro factum eſt. i. e. homo. 
Caro 2 homine, ex idiot- 
iſmo ſermonis hebræi, ſæpius 
oecurrit, 

Et commoratus eft inter nos. 
Tanquam unus ex nobis. 
Alludere hic videtur ad veteris 
tabernaculi figuram; voca- 
bulum enim ex zentoriis de- 
ſumptum eſt; ex quo intel- 
ligitur Chriſti moram in terris 
temporariam tantum fuiſſe. 

Avy®- was made fleſp. No 
word has occaſioned greater 
controverſies than this. The 
truth ſeems to be that Chriſt 
appeared to the patriarchs be- 
fore his incarnation that 
the Jews called the perſon ap- 
pearing Memra Fehove, the 
Word of the Lord—that the 
Targumiſts uſed this term to 
deſcribe the Meſſiah that 8. 
John writing in Greek, traf 

lated 
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God was manifeſt in the fleſh. (2) And again, He 
took not on him the nature of Angels, but he took on 


him the ſeed of Abraham. (3) 


The children were 


partakers 'of fleſh and blood, and he alſa himſelf took 


pars of the ſame. 


Ineffable myſtery! in which 


we behold two natures, the divine and human 


united in one perſon. 


which the Creator becomes a creature, the 


Amazing wy in 


ather 


of eternity ſubmits to the revolutions of time, the 


Maſter of the world, he, who thought it not robbery 
| | 4 


lated memra into XoyO-, by 
which terms the helleniſtic 
Jews underſtood the Mefliah 
— that Plato learnt this term 
of the Fews-—and that he 


affixed ideas to it, of which 


S. John and his countrymen 
had never thought—that the 
incorporation of Platonic ideas 
contained in this term with 
the ideas of 8. John pro- 
duced many errors in the 
church concerning the doctrine 
of Chriſt's perſon. 

Plato's fate is ſingular. 
Some affirm, he was an 
atheiſt, Others pretend, he 
was a deep divine, and under- 
ſtood the doctrine of the tri- 
nity. But ** Plato's trinity 
is altogether different from 
that of Chriſtianity—he be- 
lieved the exiſtence of one 
God—he thought the world 
was the /oz, the word of God 
—and the power, that govern- 
ed the world, he called the 
ſpirit of God.” Hi. de 
Philo. par Momſ. Deſlandes. 

Bp. Stilling fleet obſerves— 
that it expoſes the doctrine of 
the trinity to contempt, to 


etend to Explain it accord- 
ing to the notions of philoſo- 
phers. There is a Ciceronian 
—a Carteſian— a Platonic—- 
an Ariſtotelian—and a vulgar 
trinity—neither of which is a 
ſcripture trinity — there are 
three—and theſe three are 
55 —we know no more. See 

is preface to his Vindicat, of 
27. of wry 

(2) Myfery of godlineſs. 
1 Tim. iii. 16. My/ter:um quod 
quz ea diſciplina traduntur 
cognoſcenda mature luce 
comprehendi nequeant. Myſ- 
terium vero pietatis, quod 
eadem illa (quæcunque tan- 
dem ſint) agnita ſemel et 
credita excitent admirabiles 
effectus pietatis. Cameron. 
Myr. Evang. 

(3) He took hold of the feed 
of Abraham. Heb. ii. 16. 
Non enim augelos apprebendit. 
i. e. in libertatem vindicavit. 
de, proprie aliquem 
manu apprehendere ſigniſi cat, 
et hinc ad opitulationem ſig- 
nificandam commode trans- 
fertur. 

Rr 2 
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to be equal with God, (4) takes upon him the form 
of a ſervant, and is made in the likeneſs of men, 
J know not which to admire moſt, the Lord of 
glory habited in fleſh, heaven in a manner 
deſcended to aſſociate with earth, the firſt of all 
beings allied to nothingneſs ; or nothingneſs eleva- 
ted to a participation of the infinite majeſty, earth, 
Aeſh, and blood, aſcending the eternal throne, 
to reign there above angels, a handful of duſt 
becoming an object of the veneration of all 
creatures. 
A ſecond reflection, which you may make, is, 
that the Son of God was not only pleaſed to take 
our nature: but he even condeſcended to ſuffer 
all the 1 to which the reſt of mankind 
are ſubject. e ſtooped to liſp in childhood, to 
ſuffer the infirmities of infancy, as well as to enter 
the world in the ordinary way of birth. When 
God created the firſt Adam, he created him at 
man's eſtate: (5) but the ſecond Adam had not 

| | that 


(4) Thought it not robbery. 
Phil. ii. 6. Vacua et inanis 


res eſt ſermo Dei, qui filius 


dictus eſt, qui ipſe Deus cog- 
nominatus eſt: et ſermo erat 
apud Deum, et Deus erat 
ſermo? Scriptum eſt; Nor 
Sumes nomen Dei in vanum. 
Hic certe eſt, qui in effigie 
Dei conſtitutus, non rapinam 
exiſtimavit eſſe ſe æqualem 
Deo. Tertul. adv. Prax. 
cap. vii. 

(5) God created the firſt 
Adam at man's eſtate. On 
this, as on every other article, 
authors have run into oppo- 
ſite extremes, Some of the 


Rabbies think that the firſt 
man was a prodigious giant 


Madam Bourignon ſays, he 


was of both ſexes— Dr. Vink 
believes, he practiſed phyſick 
in Paradiſe— Dr. Schulzius 
conjectures, he performed the 
firſt operation in ſurgery, 


and underſtood midwifry— 


Lambecius does not doubt his 
knowledge of poetry—and 
many very ſeriouſly aſcribe 
to him the xcii pſalm.— Skill 
in Aſtronomy—Aftrology— 
Logic—Botany — Rhetoric— 
the knowledge of almoſt all 
arts and ſciences has been at- 
tributed to him, Others have 

denied 


( 309 ) 
that advantage, he was conceived in the womb, 
and born a little child. The reaſons of this diſ- 
penſation are, 1. That he might have a perfect 
conformity to the reſt of mankind; he would not 
only be their kinſman and brother, not only ſub- 
ject himſelf to all the infirmities, which attend their 
maturer life: but he would alſo participate their in- 
fancy, in order to have a cloſer communion with 
us. 2. God by theſe means accompliſhed the 
ancient predictions of his oracles, his ancient pro- 
miles to the patriarchs. He had ſaid in the be- 
ginning, that The ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the 


ſerpent's head. (6) He had directed the prophet 


denied him almoſt all human 
knowledge, and have repre- 
ſented him as a mere unculti- 
vated ſayage. In regard to 
his moral itate, he has been 
{aid to be in poſſeſſion of the 
higheſt degree of moral rec- 
titude hefore the fall, and in 
a ſtate of the moſt extreme 
depravity after it. Others 
have thought him capable at 
his creation. of virtue and 
vice: but in poſſeſſion of 
neither. Few are content 
with the ſimplicity of revela- 
tion; (God made man upright: 
but he ſought out many in- 
VEntions. 

(6) The woman's ſeed ſhall 
bruiſe thy head. Gen. itt. 
15. There are various opi- 
nions concerning this ſerpent. 
S. Epiphanius ſpeaks of a 
ſect called Ophites, who 

thought this ſerpent was 7e/us 
Chrift, Aben Ezra, Jarchi, 
Joſephus, and others, un- 


Iſaiah 


derſtood the whole Iiterally 


of a real ſerpent, and a real 


converſation: for they ima- 


gined the ſerpent had the gift 
of ſpeech then, and loſt it for 
his abuſe of it. Some are ſo 
ridiculous as to aſſign motives 
of laſciviouſne/s to the ſerpent. 
Rabbi Abarbanel thought, 
no converſation paſſed, and 
that Eve was ſeduced to eat 
of the fruit by /zeing the ſer- 
pent eat of it, and remain 
unhurt. Gataker ſuppoſes 
the converſation to have been 
much longer than that recor- 
ded by Moſes. Nicholas de 
Lyra ſays, ſome imagined the 
ſerpent went erect, and was 
extremely beautiful, and the 
picture of the ſerpent, with 
a beautiful human face, in 
ſome old bibles, leads one to 
think this was a popular 
notion, Philo, and ſeveral 
beſide, took the whole for an 
allegory, and by the ſerpent 

underitood 
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Iſaiah to ſay, To us a child is born, to us à ſon is 
given. He had promiſed Abraham that in his /eed 
all the families of the earth ſhould be = He 
Had promiſed David that the Meſſiah ſhould be 
his ſon. It was neceſſary then to fulfil theſe pro- 
miſes, not only that he ſhould be immediately 
created by God as Adam was: but alſo that his 
conception and nativity ſhould reſemble thoſe of 


the reſt of mankind. (7) 


underſtoodvoluptouſneſs glid- 
in 
The generally received ſenſe 
is well known, and, taken in 
its tout enſemble, ſeems moſt 
admiſſible. One cannot help 
obſerving here the neceſity 
of not affecting to be wiſe 
above what is written. The 
origin of evil has been much 
examined, and many inge- 
nious and unſatis factory things 
have been ſaid concerning it: 
but perhaps the beſt anſwer, 
that can be given to the 
queſtion, Diaſ not thou ſow 
good feed in thy field, from 
ewhence then hath i tares ?P 
3s this, An enemy hath done it 
this enemy is the Devil. 
Mat. x11. 27. 28. 39. Ser- 
pens antig. Seductor. L. T. 
And. Rivini. 

Shall bruiſe thy Brad. To 
bruiſe the head, ſay ſome, 
is to inflict death—and, as 
the threatning was denounced 
againſt Satan, concealed in 
the ſerpent, it muſt be a death 
ſuited to his ſpiritual nature, 
an eternal deprivation of all 
felicity—the execution of this 


into the human heart. 


The 


puniſhment is aſſigned to the 
Fofterity of the woman: not 
to the ewicked, they are in 
league with the tempter ; nor 
to the righteous, they can 


ret: but they cannot diſarm 


and deffroy him — it muſt, 
then, be the work of 7e/us 
Chriſt, according to Heb. ii. 
14. Rev. xx. 14. Jacob. 
Gonſſeiti Controm. adv. Fudzs 
Ternio. xii. | 

(7) The conception and na- 
rivity of Jeſas Chrift, re- 
Jembled thoſe of the reft of 
mankind, Very different opi- 
nions are entertained con- 
cerning the exiſtence of hu- 
man fouls in general, and 
conſequently concerning the 
exiſtence of the ſoul of Jeſus 
Chriſt. Some philoſophers 
believed the eternity of the 
world, and of mankind— 
Others thought, God crea- 
ted many men at the ſame 
time, which was the opinion 
of the Emperor Julian—Some 
ſaid, he created ſeveral men 
at different times— Theſe opi- 
nions are adopred for the ſake 


of accounting for the different 
ſizes 


6 


The third reflection, that may be made, is, that 
the Meſſiah was not born for himſelf, to you is 
born, ſaid the Angel; which very much reſemble 


ſizes of men, from the Pata- 
gonian Giant, to the fabled 
Pygmy: and the different 
colours of them, from the 
ale Eſquimaux, to the coal- 
lack Ethiopian, Whether 
Adam were created a giant or 
a dwarf, a negroe or a white, 
it is certain, the diverſities of 
mankind may be accounted 
for on phylical principles, and 
without the help of theſe hy- 
potheſes, See Plinii Hiſt. 
Nat. vi. 19. —T heodoret de 
Prov, Tom. iv. lib. 7,—Hip- 
pocrat. Tom. i. De Aere, locis, 
et aquis. Conringii De German. 
corp. habitus antiq. et now. 
cauſis. Fabric. Opuſc. Sylloge 
Dig. xii. 
ifaac Pereira endeavoured 
to derive evidence from ſcrip- 
ture, that there were men be- 
fore Adam. Preadamite.— 
Pythagoras — Plato — many 
Jewiſh Rabbins — Origen — 
aud his followers, held the 
pre- exiſtence of all human 
jouls; and Ruſt, Bp. of Dro- 
more in Ireland, Dr. Glan- 
vil in his Lux Orientalis, and 
Dr. Henry More, endeavour- 
ed of late years to revive this 
notion among us. But the 
pre- exiſtence of the human 
Joul of Teſus Chriſt is that 
idea, which has met with the 
moſt favourers among our di- 
vines. Theſe gentlemen ac- 
knowledge in Jeſus Chriſt a 


Iſaiah's 


divine nature, a rational ſoul, 
and an human body — his 
body, they think, was formed 
in the Virgin's womb—his 
human ſoul, they ſuppoſe, 
was the firſt and moſt excel- 
lent of all the works of God, 
was brought into exiſtence 
before the creation of the 
world, and ſubſiſted in happy 
union in Heaven, with the 


ſecond perſon in the godhead 


till his incarnation. Theſe 
divines differ from thoſe called 
Arians, for the latter aſcribe 
to Chriſt only a created deity; 
whereas the former hold his 
true and properdivinity—they 
differ from the Socinians, who 
believe no exiſtence of Chriſt 
before his incarnation—'They 
differ from Sabellians, who. 
own only a trinity of names 
they differ alſo from the gene- 


rally received opinion, which 


is, that the human ſoul of 
Jeſus Chriſt began to exiſt in 
his mother's womb, in exact 
conformity to that /zkerg/5 unto 
his brethren, of which S. Paul 
ſpeaks, Heb. ii. 17. 

The beſt writers in favour 
of the pre- exiſtence of Jeſus 
Chriſt's human. ſoul, recom- 
mend their theſis by theſe 
three ar wage x 1, Many 

ain paſſages of ſcripture ex- 
3 it. 2. Several 
difficult paſſages become eaſy 
by allowing it. 3. The 

work 
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( 
Iſaiah's words juſt now mentioned, to vs a chill {7 
born, Had this been faid of any other perſon, J 
ſhould not have wondered. No man is born for 
himſelf. We are for God, we are for the laws, 


we are for our country, we are for our parents, 


we are for our neighbours, none of us is inde« 
pendent. None of us has a ſupreme and abſolute 
right over himſelf, When we are born, our 
country, our laws, our relations, our neighbours, 


may ſay he is born for us. But it is not ſo with 
Jeſus Chriſt, who is God over all bleſſed for ever, (8) 


work of redemption appears 
more clear, uniform, and ex- 
cellent, In ptoof of theſe 
they quote 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
John xvii. v. Col. 1. 15. 17. 
John viii. 58. vi. 62. ili. 13. 
&c. &c. Sayer Rudd's Anſwer 
to Efjay on Spirit, &c. 

I ſhall relate the objections 
of our divines to this hypothe- 
ſis, in the next note. 

(8) Fejus Chriſt is Ged, 
Bleſſed for ever. Rom. ix. 5. 
Our divines, who hold the 
doctrine of the trinity, and 
of the divine perſonality of 
jeſus Chriſt, affirm, that the 
doctrine of the pre- exiſtence 
of the human ſoul of Jeſus 
Chriſt weakens and ſubverts 
that of his perſonality. 1. A 
pure 8 ſpirit, ſay 
they, the firſt, the moſt anci- 
ent, and the moſt excellent of 
creatures, created before the 
foundation of the world, ſo 
exactly reſembles the ſecond 
perſon of the Arian trinity, 
that it is ĩimpoſſible to ſhew the 
leaſt difference, except in 


equal 


name. 2. The pre- exiſtent 
intelligence ſuppoſed in this 
doctrine is ſo confounded 
with thoſe other intelligences, 
called angels, that there is 
2 danger of miſtaking this 
iuman foul for an angel, and 

ſo of making the perſon of 
Chriſt to conſiſt of zhree na- 
tures. 3. If Jeſus Chriſt had 
nothing in common like the 
reſtof mankind except a body, 
how could this ſemi-confor- 
mity make him a real man? 
4. The paſſages quoted in 
proof of the pre-exiſtence of 
the human ſoul of Jeſus Chriſt 
are of the ſame fort with 
thoſe, which others alledge in 
proof of the pre-exiſtence of 
all human ſouls. 5. This opi- 
nion by aſcribing the dignity 
of the work of redemption to 
this ſublime human ſoul e- 
tracts from the deity of Chriſt, 
and renders the laſt as paſſive 
as it renders the firſt active. 
6. This notion 1s contrary to 
ſeripture. S. Paul ſays, in all 
things it behoved him to be 
made 
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equal and coeſſential with his Father, under obli. 


gation to none, having a ſovereign and ablolute 


right over himſelf. How then does the angel 
ſay, to you he is born? I anſwer, as the nativity of 
Jeſus Chriſt is not a gift of nature but of grace, ſo 
the angel muſt needs be ſuppoſed to ule the 
language of grace, not of nature. (9) By nature 


made like his brethren—he 
partook of all our infirmities 
except fin.——S. Luke ſays, he 
increaſed in ſtature and in 
wiſdom. —7.. It ſuppoſes the 
decree of redemption to pre- 
cede that of creation, and 
conſequently no divines, ex- 
cept thoſe, who embrace the 
/upralap/arian arrangement of 
the decrees, can reconcile it 
with their ſyſtems, &c. &c. 
Joan. Marchii Theol. Dog, 
Groning, Syllog. Difſertat. 
Exerc. xii. 

We have many excellent 
reflections on the folly of 
racking ſcripture to ſupport 
what it does not pretend to 
aſſert, and on the neceſſity of 
abiding by the famplicity of 
revelation, in a Sermon en- 
titled The vanity and danger 
of modern theories, preached 
at Cambridge, in 1699, by 
Richard Marſh, A. M. The 
text is Job, xxxviii. 4. here 
waſt thou, when I laid the 
Foundations of the earth ? de- 
Clare, if thou haſt underſtand- 
ing. The great deſign of the 
preacher is to ſhew—that 
ſcripture relates facts that 
many are related, which are 


not accounted for by explana- 
Vol. I. | 


independent 


tory inveſtigations—and that 
this ſimplicity is its glory. 
His — is this. 1. The 
weakneſs of attempting to 
fathom the divine proceed 
ings. 2. What miſchief may 


be done to religion by it. 


3- The futility of the uſual 
lea for ſuchattempts. 4. Re- 
33 on the whole. Our 
modeſt divine concludes with 
theſe words. He, who 
takes a view of the .avor/d, 
will find all things calculated 
for his admiration : but little 
or nothing for his compreben- 
ion; and he, who looks into 
feripture, will ſee God's i- 
dom, and his own ignorance, 
every where writ 1n great 
characters. O Lord! how 
manifold are thy works! in 
wiſdom haſt thou made them all; 
the earth is full of thy riches !'” 
(9) The nativity of Jeſus 
Chriſt is not a gift of nature 
but of grace. Ourauthor ex- 
plains his meaning elſewhere. 


It is not neceſſary to diſcuſs 


this queſtion of the ſchools, 
Would Jeſus Chriſt have come 


into the world, if Adam had 
not ſinned? for ſcripture per- 


tually exhibits him as a 
— Adam, the head of a 
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independent and maſter of himſelf: but by grace 
beſtowed on us. By nature we are his: but by 
grace he is ours; he gives himſelf to us by a vo- 


new world, coming into this 
on account of ſin, and to de- 
ſtroy the works of the devil. 
Others are born in virtue of 
the natural bleſſing of the 
creator, Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply— but Jeſus came by a 
fupernatural principle accord- 
Ing to the promiſe, The feed 
of the woman ſhall bruiſe the 
ſerpent's head — God was 
under no neceſſity to ſend 
him, his miffion wasarbitrary, 
and depended merely on the 
good pleaſure of God—we 
muſt not, however, imagine, 
that God was inclined to ſend 
him without any reaſons of 
wiſdom and mercy.—'There 
are three ſorts of attributes in 
God, according to our con- 
ceptions—the firſt have rea- 
ſons of exerciſe in their ob- 
Jets, thus the object of juſtice 
is fin, and the object of 
hounty is innocence — the 
ſecond ſort of perfections are 
arbitrary in regard to their 
objects, which contribute 
nothing to direct and deter- 
mine them: but they proceed 
only and immediately on rea- 
ſons in God himſelf. Wiſ— 
dom, power, and goodneſs, 
are diſplayed in the creation 
of the world, and God had 
certainly reaſons for diſplay- 
ing his perfections thus: but 
they were not weaſons taken 
trom the objects, but from 


luntary 


God himſelf, who had an in- 
clination to diſplay his ex- 
cellence in this manner — The 
third kind of attributes are 
thoſe, for the diſplay of which 
we can diſcern no reaſons in 
the objects, nor any in God 


himfelf, and which muſt there- 


fore be referred to his mere 
good pleaſure. Such diſplays 
are ſeen in particular advan- 
tages given to particular per- 
ſons—1n the taking of Jacob's 
family into covenant—in the 
election of prophets, apoſtles, 
and other great men to pecu- 
liar works—and in the choice 
of men to eternal felicity. 
The miſſion of Jeſus Chritt is 
to be aſcribed to attributes of 
the ſecond ſort. God had 
many wiſe reaſons in the per- 
ſon of jeſus to induce him to 
ſend him, it was not therefore 
ſo arbitrary in God as to ex- 
clude exterior motives but 
in ſinful and accurſed men 
there were no reaſons for this 
miſſion; on the contrary, 
they were offenſive and puniſh- 
able objects: but it was the 
good pleaſure of God to ſave 
us; in regard to us, therefore, 
the incarnation of Chriſt 1s 
ſupernatural and arbitrary, 


Kc. &c.” Oenuvres Poſthumes, 


tom. ii. c. i. ii. iii. iv. v. Du 
principe par leg. F. C. oft venu 
au Monde. 


(35-3 
To us he 1s born, becauſe his 


lintary act of love. 
birth and incarnation were wholly deſigned for 
our {alvation, 

4. The Angel does not ſay, he is born for us 
angels, but to you is born, which teaches us 
the ſame, that S. Paul taught the Hebrews, when 
he ſaid, He took not on him the nature of angels, but 


the ſeed of Abraham, Indeed, Jeſus Chriſt is 
Lord of angels: but not their Saviour; angels 
obey him : but he did not die for them. They, 
who #ept their firſt eſtate, having never ſinned, have 
no need of a Mediator; and for thoſe, who re- 
belled, God never procured a reconciliation, their 
tall is remedileſs and hopeleſs. He is not then 
born for angels, but for us, (1) The angel 

| after 


(1) Jeſus Chriſt was born for us: not for angels. 

. . 
What then art thou? by what name ſhall I call thee? 
Knew I the name devout Archangels uſe, 
Devout Archangels ſhould the name enjoy, 
By me unrivaPd ; thouſands more ſublime, . 
None half ſo dear, as that, which, tho? unſpoke, 
Still glows at heart: O how Omnipotenee 
Is loſt in love! Thou great Philanthropiſt / 
Father of Angels ! but the friend of Man“ 
Like Jacob, fondeſt of the younger born! 
Night Thoughts, N. 4. 


Took not on him the nature of 
angelt. Heb. ii. 16. Nuſquam 
enim angelos afſumit : ſed ſe- 
menAbrahz afumit. Loquitur 
de natura; ac ſignificat Chriſ- 
tum carne indutum verum 
fuiſie hominem, Calw. in loc. 
This ſeems agreeable to the 
ſcope of the place. 

The awvord emnapterypas, 
is uſed only once more in this 
epiſtle viii. 9. and the ſenſe 


here he 


given to it there has induced 
many expoſitors to read it, 
took hold — he 
caught by the hand - & c. Qui- 
dam interpretantur apprehen- 
dere, prolabantes angelos re- 
ducere, quod non fecit. Bene 


autem periclitantem hominem 


reduxit, et apprehendit. Et 
bene ait apprehendit, utpote 
reluctantem et fugientem. Gag- 
nar Schol. in loc. 
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after this mentions the time of this happy birth, 
this day is born to you. It would be needleſs to 
wander into curious and uſeleſs enquiries about 
the year, or the month, or the day of our Saviour's 
nativity. The ſcripture keeps a profound ſilence 
about it, and that filence we ought to reſpect. (2) 
Beſides, fo much difficulty attends a preciſe enquiry 
into the time, that, after all our labour, we are 
obliged to acknowledge, it is impoſſible to fix the 


time. What neceſlity 1s there for theſe reſearches, 
what fruit, or what edification can we receive from 
them ? It is enough to know, 

1. That Jeſus Chriſt was born in the reign of 
Auguſtus Czfar, when all the warld enjoyed a 


(2) Ve ought to reſpect the 


© fllence of ſcripture. This is 


an obſervation of great im- 

ortance, particularly in the 
Popiſ controverſy. It is not 
enough for Proteſtants to 
affirm, the holy ſcriptures con- 
rain all things neceſſary to ſal- 
vation; they mult add, there 
is no ſufficient proof, that any 
particular thing, not contained 
in ſcripture, was revealed to 
zhe apoſtles; for, if Proteſtants 


allow only the former, the 


Papiſts will bring in zraditions 
in the abſence of the latter. 
If the latter propoſition be 
well proved, it will be eaſy to 
add a third, God has not re. 
vealed any new truth to any 
ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, The 
fair inference from all will be, 
Chriſtians are not obliged to 
ſabſcribe human explications 
of divine reyelation. Where 


profound 


we need a rule, the rule is 
plain: but if men will enlarge 
their oven neceſſities, and then 
expect to have every thin 
nicely defined by Almighty 
God, they are not to expect 
a ſupply of their wants, be- 
cauſe they have perverſely 
brought them upon them. 
ſelves.” Bennet's Confutat, 
of Popery. Rule of Faith, 
Dean Prideaux mentions 
an anecdote of divination by 
ſcripture, which proves, that 
our anceſtors conſulted ſcrip- 
ture for this purpoſe, as the 
Heathens conſulted Homer 
and Virgil, and ſometimes 
met with lucky applications, 
We have inſtances of the 
ſame kind among primitive 
Chriſtians. Le Clerc's Re- 
marks on Sulpicius Severus 
C. ix. LL | 
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profound peace, (3) a little before 


Herod the great. (4) 


* 
« 4 


(3) Chri was born, when 
all the world enjoyed a profound 
peace. It is not improbable, 
that the angelic hoſt referred 
to this peace in their hymn. 
A learned critic reads the 
hymn thus, The good-will of 
God towards men is glory to him 
in the higheſt, and peace upon 
earth ; that is to ſay, The be- 
nevolence of God to man- 
kind will be productive of the 
higheſt glory to him, and of 
peace to men: Or, The be- 


nevolence of God to mankind 


in giving his Son, is accompa- 
nied auith our ſongs of the 
higheſt praiſe to him in hea- 
yen, and an univerſal peace 
upon earth, *©* Hymnum 
hunc angelicum optime in- 
telligas, ſi zvgouc tv erllpurro 
pro/ubjeo ponatur, et reliqua 
verba pro prædicato. Beneve- 
lentia Dei erga homines eſt glo- 
ria illi in altiſſimis, et pax in 
terris : Kat interponitur inter 
Aotæ et tin, non inter eas 
et evdoxice Lightfoot, Hor. 
Hebraic. in loc. 

(4) Jeſus Chrift was born in 
the reign of Auguſtus, ** Learn- 
ed men are not all agreed in 
the fixing of the true time of 
Chriſt's incarnation, ſome 
placing it /avo years, and 
ſome four years before the 
vulgar æra the year 
in which he was born is ac- 


the death of 


2. He 


cording to the exacteſt com- 
8 (that of Archbiſhop 
er. the four thouſandth 
from the creation. At this 
time the temple of Janus was 
ſhut up at Rome. Their 
uſage was to ſet open its 
gates in time of war, and to 
ſhut them upin times of peace. 
'They had been ſhut up only 
five times ſince the firſt build- 
ing of Rome. The firſt time 
was in the reign of Numa. 
The ſecond after the end of 
the firſt Punic war. The third 
after Auguſtus had vanquiſh- 
ed Antony and Cleopatra, 
and reduced thereby the whole 
Roman empire to a quiet ſub- 
miſſion to him, which happen- 
ed in the year before Chriſt 
29. The fourth time, four 
years after, that is in the 25th 
year before Chriſt, on Au- 
guſtus's return from the war, 
which he had with the Can- 
tabrians in Spain. And the 
fifth time was in this year 
under the reign of the ſame 
Auguſtus. For at this time 
there was a general peace all 
over the world, and it conti- 
nued for twelve years toge- 
ther, which was a proper pre- 
lude for uſhering in his com- 
ing, who was the prince of 
peace, Chriſt our Lord. Dean 
Prideaux*s Connexion, part 2. 
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2. He came into the world preciſely at the 
time appointed by prophecy, (5 a little before the 
ſceptre departed from Fudab, and the laugiver from 
between his feet, according to Jacob's prediction; 
betwixt the return of the Jews from their captivi- 

in Babylon and their third captivity, a little 
before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem and all Judea 
by the Roman armies, according to the prophecy 


of Daniel. (6) 


(5) Feſus Chriſt came at the 
time appointed by prophecy. 
«« The three famous deiſts, 
Collins, Tyndal, and Woolfton, 
attacked Chriſtianity on dif- 
ferent ſides. Woolſton di- 
rected his force againſt the 
miracles —Tyndal his againſt 
the zeceſ/ity of revelation—and 
Collins levelled all his ar- 
tillery againſt the prophecies — 
but they all met with a de- 
feat. Chriſtianity was never 
defended in a more clear, 
cool, manly, and rational 
manner. Ihe biſhops Gib- 
ſon, of London—Chandler, 
of Durham — Sherlock, of 
Saliſbury—and Smallbrooke, 
of Litchfield and Coventry — 
the Doctors Lardner, Clark, 
Bentley — with many other 
divines, nobly defended the 
truth, and maintained the 
honour of our holy religion. 
In the year 1726 Collins 
boaſted, that more than thirty- 
five pieces had been publiſhed 
againſt his grounds and reaſons ; 

more than Ke were publiſhed 
before 1731 againſt Woolſton; 
and a very great number a- 
gainſt Tyndal. Since thoſe 


3. God 


times, this deiftical triumvi- 
rate has cauſed the publica- 
tion of books enough to com- 
pole a moderate library.” 
The ſubſtance vf theſe publi- 
cations is in Stackhouſe's de- 
Fence of the literal ſenſe of 
Scripture, 

(6) FJeſus Chriſt came at the 
time foretold by Daniel. Six 
events are predicted by Da- 
niel, and ſeventy weeks de- 
termined for their accom- 
pliſnment. The events are 
theſe. 1. To finiſh Cor re- 
ſtrain) tranſgreſſion. 2. To 
make an end of ſins. 3. To 
make (expiation, or) reconci- 
liation for iniquity. 4. To 
bring in everlaſting righteouſ- 
neſs, 5. To ſeal up (or com- 
pleat and fulfil, ) viſion and 
prophecy. And 6. To anoint 
the moſt holy. And all theſe 
were accompliſhed in that 
great work of our ſalvation, 
which Chriſt our Lord under- 
took for us, and fully com- 
pleated by his death and 
paſſion, and reſurrection from 


the dead,” Prideaux. Conn. p. 
5 b. Je 
The 


( 319 }) 
3. God faithfully accompliſhed his promiſes at 


a time, when the people, to whom they were made, 


The learned Dean begins 
his reckoning of the ſeventy 
weeks, or four hundred and 
ninety years, from the ſeventh 
year of Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus, others from the twentieth 
of the ſame Artaxerxes, and 
others from the reign of Da- 
rius Nothus. There are vari- 


ous hypotheſes on this article. 


Marſham Can. Chron. Wag- 
enſeilii Tela ignea. Scaliger de 
Emend. temp. lib. vi. Sir Jſaac 
Newton on Dai chap. x. cum 
multis aliis. 

The prophet Daniel is re- 
preſented by inſpired writers 
as eminently i and pious, 
Ezek. xiv. 14. xxviii. 3. Mai- 
monides pretends, he was a 
prophet of the ſecond claſs, 
becauſe what he ſaw was in a 
dream. Mor. Ne voch. p. ii. 
c. 43. But dreams are put 
among other modes of reve- 
lation to prophets. Num. x11. 
6. neither did Daniel receive 
all his prophecies in dreams, 
Chap. x. xi. Grieri Prolegom. 
in Dan. Others account him 
an inferior prophet, becauſe 
his book 1s not joined to thoſe 
of the other prophets ; but to 
the haglographa—becauſe he 
was a Ccourtier—and becaule 
the ſpirit of prophecy was not 
given to perſons out of the 
holy land but theſe are ob- 
jections, which are eaſily re- 
moved. Pfeiferi Crit. Sac. 
c. 1. 9. 2. Abarbanel places 


ſeemed 


him in the higheſt claſs of pro- 
phets. Rabbi Jacchiades lays, 
Daniel vero, qui corum erat 
perfectiſũmus, ſammum termi- 
num propheticum adſecutus 
fuit, atque cum viſionis, tum 
ſomniorum rationem perſpec- 
tam habuit, ad Dan. 1. 17. 
Joſephus prefers him before 
all others —becauſe he fore- 
told chiefly good things - and 
becauſe he fixt the time of their 
beſtowment. Antig. Jud. x. 
cap. ult. 

The tenth and eleventh 
chapters of Daniel compre- 
hend the hiſtory of thoſe em- 
pires, with which the Jews 
were concerned, and of the 
Jewiſh church till the coming 
of Chriſt, yea, and of the 
Chriſtian church, ſay ſome, 
from thence to the end of 
time. 'That great enemy of 
Chriſtianity, Porphyry, was fo 
ſtruck with the conformity of 
events to this prophecy, that 
he ventured to affirm, the bock 
of Daniel was written after 
the reign of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, S. Ferom ſays, Me- 
thodius, Euſebius, and Apolli- 
narius, lolidly refuted this 
Pagan philoſopher. Prefar. 
in Daniel. 

Expoſitors give different 
comments on the laſt part of 
the eleventh chapter, from the 
21ſt verſe to the end. Hulſias, 
and others, apply it wholly to 
Antchrut, De Fallibus pro- 

fheaar, 
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ſeemed unworthy of any remembrance or com- 
paſſion; for, when the Saviour came into the world, 
there was almoſt no faith, no piety, no holineſs 
uponearth. Errors and ſuperſtitions peaceably 
reigned over all nations, and the devil ſeemed to 
have eſtabliſhed his empire for ever over mankind, 
The Samaritans, who where brethren to the Jews 
after the fleſh, had long lived in a deplorable 
ſchiſm ; the little of the moſaic religion, which re- 
mained among them, was intombed in extravagant 
errors and groſs ignorance. Who does not know, 
that even the Jews themſelves had almoſt nothing 
pure among them? little elſe remained but falſe 


traditions, horrible depravations, worldly intrigues, 


obſcene and ſcandalous manners, There reigned 
Phariſaic hypocriſy, the ambition of prieſts, the im- 
piety of Sadqducees, the avarice of Publicans, the 


debaucheries of Herodians. The meaning of the 
law was darkened and perplexed with a thouſand 


talſe gloſſes, (8) religion had lolt all its efficacy, 


phetar. ſacris. Exerc. xiv. 


Porphyry formerly, . and of 


late Grotius, confine the whole 
to Antiochus. Others apply 
to Antiochus the period from 


_. verſe 21, to ver. 36, and the 
remaining part to Antichriſt. 


Others again underſtand the 
whole literally of Antiochus, 


and typically of Antichriſt. 


S. Jerom ſays, Hæc autem 
ſub Antiocho Epiphane in 
imagine præceſſerunt, ut rex 
ſceleratiſſimus, qui perſecutus 
eſt populum Dei, præſiguret 
Antichriſtum, qui Chriſti po- 
pulum perſecutus eſt, Budde; 
Spnteg. Differt. theol. p. xxxviii. 


the 


(8) hen Jeſus Chriſt came, 
the law was obſcured by falſe 


glofſes. The truth of this re- 


mark is evident to every rea- 


der of the new-teſtar.ent; the 
doctors of the law had made it 
of no ect by their traditions, 
It is certain, however, that 


the holy ſcriptures may be 


greatly elucidated by Jewiſh 
5 writings. Buxtorf— 
ruſius— the to Cappells— 


Lightfoot—Gill and many 


others have illuſtrated. ſcrip- 
ture by theſe writings. The 
works of Philo and Joſephus 
—the two Talmuds—the Miſ- 
na—Gemara—the books - 

{8 
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the temple was profaned with buyers and ſellers, 
the high-prieſthood itſelf was ſaleable, the Ro- 


the Rabbies—and Chriſtian 
inveſtigators of Jewiſh anti- 
quities—all throw light on 
the ſcriptures in general, and 
on the new-teſtament in par- 
ticular. I dare not, however, 
run a parallel, as ſome have 
done, between their docrrines, 
and ours ; one fays, Occur- 
runt paſſim in Abarbanele 
emoTLouale doctrinæ ſanæ 
de juſtificatione, ac de media- 
tore Meſſia ſalutem ferente. 
Meelfuhreri. Conſenſus 33. 
The learned Fabricius de- 
ſcribes a theſaurus of Jewiſh 
antiquities, conſiſting of 160 
authors, divided into twelve 
parts. Divines ſhould ac- 
quaint themſelves thoroughly 
with the peculiarities of the 
Jews—with their theology— 
antiquities—geography——build- 
ings, temples, ſynagogues, 
houſes, &C, — times, years, 
months, days, feſtivals, &c. 
—ſacrifices, altars, pontifical, 
and ſacerdotal habits, ſacred 
utenſils, &c.—polity, theo- 
cracy, monarchy, Sanhedrim 
—military, &c. — learning, 
ſchools, ſynagogues, books, 
literary honours, &C. — 
Weights — meaſures — coins 
diverſions —funerals—&C. &C. 
Judgment and caution are 
neceſſary, no doubt, in ex- 
amining, and applying theſe 
articles, eſpecially from the 
writings of the Jews. The 
want of theſe made Morinus 
Yol. lc = 


mans 


ſay, (Exerc. Bib.) Nunquam 
fine riſu legere potui virorum 
uorundam hebraice doctiſſi- 
morum 6puſcula, qui putant 
ſe ex unius aut alterius Rab- 
bini neoterici ſcriptis de an- 
tiquis politicis Judæorum mo- 
ribus judicium ferre poſſe. 
Fabricii Bibliog. Antig. cap. i. 
De ſcriptor. Antig. Hebraic. 
All antiquities, Egyptian 
— Carthaginian—Grecian — 
Roman — and Chriſtian — 
may ſubſerve the ſtudy of the 
holy ſcriptures. Theſauri of 
all are ſtruck out by Fabri- 
cius, and it would be opus pretif 
to gather excerpta from them. 
I am ſorry to add, almoſt as 
great caution is neceſſary in 
reading many Chriſtian Au- 
thors on theſe articles, as in 
peruſing j ewiſſi Rabbies. They 
write to ſerve ſyſtems, and, 
like travellers, relate as much 
as ſerves the purpoſe of the 
narration. The remark of 
an eminent foreign divine on 
our Dr. Cave, and on ſome 
others of our countrymen, 
will explain my meaning. 
Daum Cawvezs, aliique An- 
gli, ex hierarchicorum et epiſ- 
copalium numero, hierarchiæ 
ſuæ cultuſque externi, apud 
ſuos recepti, ubique veſtigia 
quærunt, non poſſunt non in 
antiquitatum eccleſiaſticarum 
inveſtigatione a recto quan- 
doque aberrare tramite.”” To 
this he adds a proper word of 
K-& advice 
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mans diſpoſed of it as they pleaſed, and frequently 
beſtowed it on the moſt abandoned libertines, who, 
under 


advice from Arneld. Aſter we 
have clearly proved the ex- 
iſtence of any cuſtom in the 
primitive church, we ought 
not to adopt it, unleſs it agree 
with the holy /cripture, the 
only rule of chriſtian prac- 
tice. Buddei I/agog. Lib. poſs. 
cap. Vii fcc. 

The following is a laudable 
Jewiſh cuſtom. Joachim Hil- 
debrand, in his diſſertation De 
concionibus veterum, proves, 
that many extempore ſermons 
of Origen, Chryſoſtom, Au- 
guſtine, and others, were taken 
down by oZvypaoi, nuctarii, 
Hort. hand writers, amon 
their auditors. This way 0 
writing is an ancient, uſeful, 
edifying cuſtom, and great 
advantages attend the appli- 
cation of it to chriſtian ſer- 
mons. Among the Feaus, 
ſome of the tribe of Zebulun 
were very early eminent for 
handling the pen of the writer, 
Judg. v. 14. In David's time 
there were oZuypaPur, ready 
writers, Pal. xlv. i. and they 
were employed as ſecretaries 
at court, 2 Sam. viii. 17; and 
as commiſſaries in the army, 
2 Kings, xxv. 19. In after- 
times they were a conſidera- 
ble order of men, and were 
employed to write in courts of 
law -and in ſacred aſſemblies. 
Jer. xxxii. xxxvi. 

The invention of charac- 
teriſlical notes is aſcribed to 


M. Tullius Tyro, a freed- 
man of Cicero. { Euſeb. Chron, 
An. 2012.) Aquila, a freed- 
man of Mecænas, Ann. Se- 
neca, and Notarii, who were 
employed in writing down 
orations ſpoken in the Fo- 
rum, improved them. Gru- 
ter has publiſhed a great num- 
ber of theſe not at the end of 
his inſcriptions. Beveregii 
Inſtit. Chronol. Arith. prefat. 
Quintilian complains of theſe 
ſhort-hand writers, and ſays, 
they corrupted his orations ſo 
through their negligence, 
that very little of thoſe, which 
they had publiſhed under his 
name for the ſake of gain, 
could be called his own, 
Inſt. vii. ii. Many Chriſtians, 
who have admired their dex- 
terity, have complained bit- 
terly of their want of care and 


fidelity. Labbei Concil. tom. 


1. 629. xi. 2067. Many 


public ſpeakers have been 


greatly injured in this way, 
and no man ought to publiſh 
ſuch compilations without the 
ſpeaker's own conſent and 
correction. 


The Engliſh are ſaid to ex- 


cel all other nations in this 
art, and, in my opinion, 
there are very good reaſons 
for young men (in them only it 
ſeems proper.) to avail them- 
ſelves of this art, and to uſe 
it in hearing ſermons. It 1s 
particularly the meſs 5 
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under the dignity. of the mitre concealed a thouſand 
errors, a thouſand vices. Yet in ſuch a profligate 
age, in an age ſo worthy of the abhotrence of 


had almoſt ſaid the duty, of 
ftudents in divinity. I was 
greatly pleaſed, not long 
ſince, with the ideas of a very 
intelligent young gentleman, 
a ſtudent of law in one of our 
inns of court, on this article. 
I aſked him, Why he wrote 
after a certain preacher, whom 
he was hearing. He anſwer- 
ed, „Sir, I divide public 
worſhip into three general 
parts. Singing and prayer 
ſeem to me addreſſes to God, 
and during theſe I endeavour 
to perform divine worſhip by 
adoring the deity, repenting 
of my ſins, and fo on. During 
the reading of the ſcriptures, 
and the text, I think I hear 
God, by his ſervant, publith- 
ing his /aw, the matter of my 
faith, the ground of my hope, 
and the only rule of my 
action. Here I endeavour to 
be all reverence and ſub- 
miſſion on account of the in- 
finite perfection of the law- 
giver, But when I hear the 
miniſter preach, methinks, I 
hear a councellor delivering 
an opinion, or a judge de- 
claring the /ex/e of the law, 
and there ſeems to me as much 
more reaſon for my taking 
down theſe doctrines of Chriſ- 
tian miniſters, than for writ- 
ing thoſe opinions of able 
lawyers, as the importance of 


God, 


the ſubjects and the intereſts 
of eternity, exceed the com- 
paratively futile employments 
of time. Here I ought not 
only to underſtand the prea- 
cher at meeting: but I ought 
to recollect his doctrine at 
home, compare it with the 
Chriſtian ſtatute- law, and re- 
gulate my very notions and 
paſſions by it.“ 

Were the young people in 
our auditories to do thus, they 
would oblige their miniſter 
to guard againſt deliverin 
crude notions — they woul 
animate him in delivering his 
ſermon—they would contri- 
bute to fix the attention of 
others — they would oblige 
themſelves to attention they 
would lay up in ſtore a body 
of chriſtian knowledge, which 
would be of infinite ſervice to 
them in later life they would 
acquire under an able preacher 
a mature judgment, a method 
of reaſoning, an accurate ha- 
bit of compoſing and arrang- 
ing a ſubject, and. a proper 
way of expreſſing it — they 
would enable themſelves to 
edify one another at home, 
and ſo exclude that horrid 
vacuity of ſentiment, which 
makes at once the character 
and the curſe of an unprincĩ- 
pled youth. 
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( 324 ) 
God, he remembered his promiſes, awoke like the 
mighty God, and ſent his beloved fon into the 


world, (8) 


(8) The Romans diſpoſed of 
the priefthood. *©* Herod the 
Great by his marrying into 
the Aſmonzan tamily gained 
an aſcendancy over the prieſt- 
hood, conſecrating and de- 
poſing at pleaſure, Arche- 
laus, his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
during the ten years of his 
reign did the ſame. After 
the kingdom of Judea was re- 
duced to a province of Rome, 
and was governed by procu- 
rators appointed by the Em- 
perors, the ſame practice be- 
came more frequent. Vale- 
rius Gratus, in the eleventh 
year of his government, re- 
moved Annas, (or Ananus, 
whom Publius Sulpitius Qui- 
rinius, called by the Greeks 
Cyrenius, had fifteen years 
before placed in the high- 
prieſthood) and advanced Iſh- 
mael ; depoſed Iſhmael in fa- 
vour of Eleazar the ſon of 
Annas ; turned out Eleazar to 
make room for Simon; and 
Simon himſelf to make way 
for Joſeph Caiaphas. Annas, 
the father in law of Caiaphas, 
who had been formerly high- 
prieſt, was (as Dr. Lightfoot 
thinks) Sagan, or preſident 
of the prieſts, the next in 
office to the high-prieſt, and 
conſequently had no ſmall 


' Jhare in church government, 


therefore Annas and Caia- 
phas are ſaid to be high pricits 


S. Auſtin 


when John began his mini- 
ſtry. Luke iii. 2. Fo/ephus 
Antig. lib. xv. c. 3. Light 
foot 's templeſer vice, chap. 5. 
ect. 1. Sagan. 

In the fifteenth year of Ti- 
berius Annas and Caiaphas 
were high prieſts. Luke iii. 
2. Scaliger, Caſaubon, God- 
win, and many learned men, 
think Annas was Sagar, or 
Syuffiragan to the high- prieſt 
Caiaphas this year: but others 
ſay, they were ſucceſſively 
high-prieſts in the year, or 
that, having held the office 
before, they retained the 
title, after they were depoſed. 
Brevi tempore multos erant 
pontifices. Hine ergo po- 
tior ratio exſculpi poteſt, cur 
plures dicantur &pXxpepeis 5 nec 
probabile eſt, vicarium Sagan 
veniſſe nomine ejus, cujus 
vicem interdum geſſit; nam 
ubi Elector Palatinus in in- 
terregno vicarius eſt Cæſaris 
per circulum Rhenanum, 
aliaſque ditiones, non tamen 
vocatur Cæſar. Quando ergo 
fit mentio plurium apxorpts?, 
tunc in promptu eſt colligere, 
fuiſſe adhuc ſuperſtites, qui 
iſto faſtigio ſacro deturbati 
ſunt. Joh. Hen, Reizii not. 
in Godwins M/. et Aaron. 
i. v. 1, 6. 

The prieſthood awas ſaleable. 
The buying of church- pre: 
ferments, which we call S- 

MO. 
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S. Auſtin ſomewhere aſks, Why God deferred 
the miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt ſo long? Why was he 
not ſent immediately after the fall of Adam? (9) 


mony, from Simon, the ſor- 
cerer, who firſt offered money 
for ſpiritual gifts in the Chriſ- 
tian church, Acts viii. 18. 
implies patronage, emolu- 
ments, and avarice. Thoſe 
churches, therefore, will have 
moiſt of the firſt, in which 
there are moſt of the laſt, 
Where all the congregation 
are patrons, and where tithes 
are free gifts following mini- 
ſterial merit, avarice will have 
but 2 poor ſoil, and will never 
ripen into Simony. The 
church of Rome, being a very 
rich corporation, and nomi- 
nation to office being in indi- 
viduals, and not in the peo: 
ple at large, abounds with 
this pernicious practice. In 


Might 


the eſtabliſhed church of Eng- 
land, a benefice becomes void 
ip/o facto by Simony, Black- 
fone, b. 1. c. 2. 

Chriſtian caſuiſts, even in 
the moſt corrupt communi- 
ties, declare, a man may be 
guilty of Simony, not only 
by giving money for a bene- 
fice : but even by obtainin 
one by promiſes, flatteries, 
ſolicitations, canvaſſing, &c, 
'This was the opinion of Gre- 
gory the great, for which, 
the worſt Simoniacs praiſe 
him. Hit. de Gregoire par 
Maimbourg. 

We may truly pronounce 
thoſe churches happy, how- 
eyer plain and poor, in 
which WE, 


No Simony, nor fine-cure is known, 
Where works the bee—no honey for the drone. - GaRT H. 


Chriſt came in a profligate 
age. The ſcepter was now 
departing from Judah, it de- 
parted wholly about forty 
years after, before which time 
ancient prophecies had taught 
mankind to expect a Saviour. 
To uſe the words of a modern 
prelate, „ If the Meſſiah 
came a little before that pe- 
riod, prejudice itſelf canhot 
long make any doubt con- 
cerning the perſon. All con- 
ſiderate men muſt ſay, as 
Simon Peter ſaid to Jeſus, 
Lord, to whom ſpall ve go? 
thou haſt the words of eternal 
life.” Bp. Newton on the pro- 
boecies, 


The various ſenſes of this 
prophecy are ſummed up in 
Godwwin's Moſes and Aaron, 
and critically examined -by 
Reizius in his notes on the 

lace. L. i. c. 1, 

(9) S. Auſtin aſes, Why our 
Saviour was not ſent immedi- 
diately after the fall? Our 
author very properly diſmiſſes 
this impertinent queſtion, to 
make room for the diſcuſſion 
of other, and more proper 
articles. S. Auſtin was 2 
great queſtion—monger, and 
has left us Duzſtiones, and 
© ue/tiunculas without end. In 
hrs ſeven books of Queſtions 
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Might we not as well enquire, Why he came be- 
fore the end of the world ? I know, many reaſons 
may be aſſigned for this diſpenſation of divine 
wiſdom ; as that God would leave men for many 
ages in a ſtate of ſin, in order to make them more 
ſenſible of the neceſſity of grace; that they might 
more fully acknowledge the greatneſs of their 
miſery by obſerving the great diſorders, which fin 
had introduced ; that God choſe to let many ages 
paſs in order to prepare the way of the Meſſiah, 


on the old-teſtament only, he 
has propoſed, if I reckon 
rightly, 649 queſtions, many 
of which are abſurdly aſked, 
and as abſurdly anſwered. 
There are in his City of God, 
which ſome, who will not 
venture 'Terence with ayoung 
ftudent, account his beſt work, 
and put into the hands of 
pupils, indecencies equal to, 
if not beyond any in heathen 
writers, What can we think, 
(1 hope the ladies do not hear 
me.) of ſuch ſubjects as theſe ? 
De nuditate priorum homi- 
num, lib. xiv. cap. 17. De 
pudore concubitus, cap. 18. 
De copula conjugali, cap. 22. 
An in paradiſo generandum 
fuiſſet? cap. 23. Quod feli- 
citas in paradiſo W 
fine erubeſcendo appttitu ge- 
nerandi officium cred@hda fit 
implere potuiſſe, cap. 26. 'The 
diſcuſſion of theſe deteſtable 
queſtions has been accounted 
Chriftian philoſophy, and ne- 
ceſſary for the converfion of 
phyſicians and philoſophers. 
«© Nimis explicata et curio- 


and 


ſa, ſays one, pro theologo 
quiſpiam exiſtimabit. Sed data 


opera 1d a me factum, ut faci- 


lius quibuſdam medics et 
philo/ophis 8. Auguſtini, et 
Eceleſiæ doQtrin:m perſua- 
derem.“ Periſh the ten 
great folios of S. Auſtin, ſay 
I, rather than diſcuſs ſuch 
odious queſtions! One of the 
fathers, ſome ſay 8. Auſtin, 
calls woman the devil's trap. 
I wonder theſe wiſe men 
ſhould handle this trap of the 
devil ſo careleſly ! Should we 
gueftion the Biſhop of Hippo, 
or one of his votaries, f he 
would gravely diſcuſs the mat- 
ter in 15 books, and 117 
chapters, and, at length, he 
would inform us, that God 
made her a woman, and the 
devil made her a trap. 
Vid. Fromond. Phil}. 
Chriſtian. de Anima, Lib. ii. 
cap. vi. art. 20. 

+ Cyril. Auguſt. de laud. 
Hieron. In Appendice ad. tom. 
il. Auguſt. op. 

1 Ruaſtioc. Theol, Nicolai 
Cigninii. paſſim. 
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_ to provide for his reception among mankind, 
But what ſignifies our aſſigning reaſons for an 
event, which abſolutely depended on the good will 
and pleaſure of God? He ſent his ſon into the 
world, when he pleaſed, and that is ſufficient for 
vs without farther enquiry, He is ſole lord of 
times and ſeaſons, and has reſerved them in his own 
power, It is enough to know, that the times of 
events are fixed in the eternal decrees, and that the 
events never fail to take place at the times ſo ap- 
pointed by God. 

The angel expreſly mentions the place of Chriſt's 
birth, the city of David, David's city, you know, 
18 Bethlehem, called his city, becauſe, as his 
hiſtory informs us, he was born there. The pro- 
phet Micah had a long time before openly de- 
clared the Meſſiah's birth- place. Thou Bethlehem, 
ſaid he, in the land of Fudah, art not the leaft a- 
nong the princes of Fudah, for out of thee ſball come a 
governor, that fhall rule my people 1ſracl: and divine 
wiſdom ſo ordered events, that, by the birth of 
our Lord at Bethlehem, it manifeltly appeared, 
he was of the family and poſterity of David. (1) 


For, 


(1) Our Lord was of the 
Family of David. Few writers 
have rendered themſelves 


proved, that his majeſty” s fa- 
mily had reigned in this part 
of the world 2700 years; a 


more ridiculous than gezealo- 
gs. Pegnaſiel Contreras of 
Granada traced the anceſtry 
of Philip II. up to Adam, 
through 118 ſucceſſions, and 
that of the Duke of Lerma up 
to the ſame Rock, through 
121 ſucceſſions. 
Flaherty, an Iriſh gentle- 
man, made out the decent of 
Charles II. from Adam, and 


Roderic O 


royal extraction ſo ancient, 
that the genealogy of other 
royal families is infancy in 
3 with it. The 
Emperör Veſpaſian deſpiſcd 
ſuch genealogiſts, and juve- 
nal ſatyrized them ſeverely. 
Sat. viii. If fifty pounds 
would engage a genealogiſt to 
trace a pedigree up to Adam, 
fifty guineas would induce 

him 


( 


For, the Emperor Auguſtus having iſſued out x 
decree for the inrollment of all the Jews, all the 


members of that kingdom were obliged to appear 


him to go fifty years beyond 
this firſt father of mankind. 

Some deſcents, however, 
are very important. The A- 
thenians had two ſorts of 
publick records ; in the firſt 
were entered the births and 
names of infants, and in the 
other thoſe of young perſons, 
who arrived at majority. Schel, 
Gree, ad Lucian. ii. The 
Romans were careful alſo of 
their pedigrees. They had 
three ſorts of alliance, agna- 
tie- gens — ſtirs. Turnebus 
in Cic. de leg. i. But the Jews 
are ſaid to be of all people 
the molt ſcrupulouſly exact in 
gencalogies. They had ſeve- 
ral inducements—they had 
the moſt authentic records 
the moſt honourable anceſtry, 
for what nation ever pro- 
duced ſuch men ?—and in 
one of their nation all the fa- 
milies of the earth were to be 
bleſſed. It was very impor- 
tant then to ſhew his conſan- 
guinity. 

S. Paul is thought by ſome 
to diſcourage this ſtudy, by 
ſaying, Give no heed to endleſs 
genealogies, 1 Tim. i. 4. But 
S. Paul is ſuppoſed by ſome 
divines to freak of the gene- 
alogies of heathen Gods, and 
— he meant to repro- 
bate ſuch pieces as Heſiod's 
Theogonia. Others think, 


# 


at 


he intended to divert the at- 
tention of Timothy from ſome 
abſurd zraditional genealogies 
of the Jews. | 75 
ſpeaks of four kinds of them, 
lib. ii. her. 66. Nobody can 
imagine, the apoſtle deſigned 
to forbid the ſober ſearch of 
genealogiſts; for he relates 
his own deſcent, Phil. iii. 2 
leaſt of all can we ſuppoſe, 
he meant to diſcourage a 
ſearch into the family of Jeſus 
Chrift, 

A great many errors, it 1s 
readily allowed, have crept 
even into ſcripture genealo- 


Ina as Whiſton, and others, 


ave ſhewn, and, without a 
perpetual miracle in fayour 
of copyiſts, it could not have 
been otherwiſe : but there are 
no difficulties in the genealo- 
gies of Chriſt ſufficient to 
create a doubt concerning his 
family, The chief difficulty 
lies in reconciling the two 


genealogies of 8. Matthew 


and S, Luke. 

'The followers of Ebion, 
and Cerinthus, Fauſtus Ma- 
nichæus, and ſome later 
critics, thought the genealogy 
in St. Matthew, and ſome 
following, parts, were not 
written by the Evangeliſt: 
but by ſome uninſpired per- 
ſon, and prefixed to his goſ- 


pel after his death. Their 
reaſons 
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at the places, from which they were originally de- 
ſcended, in order to be enrolled, each in his own 


reaſons are related and refu- 
ted by Sixtus Senenſis. Bib. 
ſanct. vii. 2. Le Clerc ſays, 
it I as if 8. Matthew quo- 
ted in the firſt verſe a book of 
the origin of Chriſt, from 
which he took all that follows, 
as far as the 16th verſe, How- 
ever this may be, ten perſons 
are omitted in this genea- 
logy. 

Father Simon lays down an 
hypotheſis, by which he pre- 
tends to remove many diffi- 
culties from the text of the 
old-teſtament, and amon 
them the chronological diffi- 
culties of genealogies. But 
his hypotheſis ſeems liable to 
more objections than all, that 
at preſent can be brought a- 
gainſt the Hebrew text, He 
ſuppoſes, ſcribes, divinely in- 
ſpired, faithfully collected 
from time to time all public 
acts, and recorded and pre- 
ſerved them in national ar- 
chives, This preſent text, 
he thinks, 1s an epitome of 
theſe records, and of annals 
written by uninſpired ſcribes. 
This hypotheſis would have 
ſerved an enquiry concerning 
the family of Jeſus Chriſt a- 
mong the Jews of his time, 
becauſe they could have gone 
from ſhort accounts, that were 
publiſhed, to larger and ex- 
act records in archives : but 
of what ſervice is this to us, 
VOL I. 


family : 


who are to judge cf a whole 
by ſeeing a mutilated part? 
Some of our divines, one 


of whom 1s Dr. Lightfoot, 


ſay, S. Luke reckoned by 
Mary, and S. Matthew by 
Jaſeph. Le Clerc, and others, 
think, both are genealogies 
of Joſeph, the one his legal, 
the other his zatural line. 
They paraphraſe Luke in. 23. 
thus, When Jeſus firſt be- 
an to preach the goſpel, 
which he did a little after he 
had been baptiſed by John, 
he was about thirty years old, 
and was of the ſtock of Da- 
vid, his mother being of the 
ſame family, as alſo Joſeph 
her huſband, who was the ſon 
of?” &c. Le Clerc. in Loc. 
Others again, call this in 
Luke the legal genealogy of 
our Saviour's deſcent from his 
ſuppoſed father Joſeph, and 
that in Matthew the natural 
genealogy of his deſcent from 
his mother: but, as Heinfius 
hath properly obſerved, both 
genealogies are ſaid to be pe- 
digrees of Jeſeph, Mat. i. 16. 
Luke 11. 23. and the Jews 
proverbially ſaid, a maternal 
family is no family, tor they 
always reckoned genealogies 
by the huſbands, who ſome- 
times ſucceeded their prede- 
ceſſors by adoption, attinity, 
conſanguinity, &c. 


U u Excluſive 
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family : therefore the appearance of Joſeph and 
Mary at Bethlehem demonſtrates their deſcent 
from David, as for that reaſon only they went 


there. (2) 


Excluſive of all theſe hiſto- 
rical articles, ſome pious 
preachers have made edifying 
remarks, and have drawn uſe- 
ful doctrines from ſeemingly 
barren genealogies. Thus 


at. 1. 5. Rahab is one of 
and“ 


our Lord's anceſtors, 
Ruth the Moabite another. 
Preachers have contraſted this 
with Deut. xxxiii. 3. Neh. 
X111. 1. and have ſaid many 
ingenious and profitable things 
on the ſubject. See an ex- 
ample from Titus, whom 
Heinſius calls Epi/copus Bo/- 
tzrorum, in FExerat, Sac. 
Mat. i. 

(2) The enrollment of the 


Jeaus aſcertained the family of 


Jeſus Chriſt, *©* Auguſtus 
was then at work on the com- 
poſure of a book, containing 
Juch a ſurvey and deſcription 
of the whole Roman Empire, 
as that, which our Doom's- 
day book made by William 
the Norman, doth for Eng- 
land. 


Chriſt, and the care of exe- 
cuting it committed to the 
governor of each province, 
The governor of Syria (in 
which province Judea was) 
Having carried it on through 
all parts of his province, three 
years after the date of the ſaid 


decree executed it at Bethle- 


The decree was iſſued 
three years before the birth of 


But 


hem at the time when Chriſt 
was born there. Joab was 
nine months in taking an ac- 
count of only the men fit for 


-warin ten tribes, our Doom's- 


day book was ſix years in 
making, and the province of 
Syria was much more than 
twice as big as all England. 
But though the ſurvey was 
then made for Judea, and 
every man's poſſeſſions eſti - 
mated and valued, yet no tax 
was laid or levyed according 
to that valuation, till the de- 
poſing of Archelaus, and the 
reducing of Judea under the 
Roman government, in the 
twelfth year after, when Cy- 
renius was governor of Syria: 
ſo that there were two diſtinct 
particular actions in this mat- 
ter, done at two diſtinct and 
different times, the firſt mak- 
ing the deſcription or ſurvey, 
and the ſecond the laying and 
levying the tax thereupon. 
What is in the fr/ verſe of 
the ſecond of Luke, is to be 
underſtood of the former of 
theſe, and what is in the /c- 
cond verſe only of the /atter.” 

Dean Prideaux's Connection, 
fart 2. book q. 

See the Chronology of the 
Rev. Dr. Blair, and particu» 
larly the preface to that accu- 
rate and beautiful work. 
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But, it is not neceſſary to inſiſt on the place, 
it is much more important to conſider the quality 
of this great news. I bring you, ſays the angel, 
glad tidings of great joy, which ſhall be to all 
people. Joy is the firſt fruit of the entrance 
of Jeſus Chriſt into the world, witneſs 
John the Baptiſt, who, being yet in his mother's 
womb, leaped for joy at the approach of the 
divine infant: but this joy is not to one or two, 
to John Baptiſt or Elizabeth only, it is a 
public, general joy, it fhall be to all people, ſays 
the angel. Nor is it an ordinary and indifferent 
joy, they are 7idings of great joy, the greateſt of all 
the benefits, that the church could receive, the 
= and moſt excellent of all the benedictions of 
God. | 
To make you more particularly ſenſible of it, 
permit us to quit the explication of the text, ro 
omit henceforth the angels and the ſhepherds, and 
to apply the ſubject to ourſelves, that ſo we may 
the better perceive the greatneſs of that joy, 
with which we ought to remember the nativity of 
Jeſus Chriſt, (3) Here 


(3) Ve ought to remember the nativity of Chriſt with 
great joy. 
Oh ye cold-hearted, frozen, formaliſts ! 
On ſuch a theme, tis impious to be calm; 
Paſſion is reaſon, tranſport temper, here. 
Shall heav'n, which gave us ardor, and has ſt.own 
Her own for man ſo ſtrongly, not diſdain 
What ſmooth emollients in theology, 
Recumbent virtues downy doctors preach, 
That proſe of piety, a lukewarm praiſe ? 
Riſe odours ſweet from incenſe uninflam'd ? 
Devotion, when luke-warm, is undevout ; 
But when it glows, its heat is ſtruck to heav'n; 
To human hearts her golden harps are ſtrung ; 
High heav'n's Orcheſtra chaunts Amen to Man. 
Night Thoughts, N. 4. 
e U u 2 : .* © #* Happy 


* 
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Here you may commence a lively exhortation 
to joy, the motives to which may be taken from 
the terms of the text that there is a Saviour— 
that it is Chrit—that he is the Lord that after 
being ſo long expected at length he came — that he 
was bern for us that we have an intereſt in him 
above angels — that he has teſtified his love to us 
by ſubmitting to ſinleſs infirmities—you may com- 
pare his firſt with his laſt advent, and diſpoſe your 
auditors to feel a ſtill greater joy in expectation of 
his coming to raiſe them from the dead, and put- 
ting the laſt hand to the work of our redemption— 
then will he appear a Saviour indeed, for he will 
complete the ſalvation of the faithful—Then will 
he appear a Chriſt indeed, for he will finiſh the 
deſign of his unction, and will make us kings and 
prieſts to God his father. — Then will he appear 
Lord indeed, for all things ſhall be ſubjected to him, 
he will triumph over all our enemies, he will ſwal- 
low up death in victory, and he will elevate us to 
the poſſeſſion of eternal glory. (4) 

Having 

- + « Happy day! that breaks our chain; 
That manumits; that calls from exile home; 
That leads to nature's great Metropolis, 
And readmits us thro? the guardian hand 
Of elder bothers, to our father's throne ; 
Who. hears our advocate, and thro' his wounds 
Beholding man, allows zhat tender name. 
*T'is this makes chri/tian triumph, a command: 
»Tis this makes joy a duty to the wiſe ; 
is impicus in a good man to be ſad. 

Night Thoughts, N. 4. 

(4) All ihings will be ſub- young lady, dated at Mon- 
ject to him, and he will elevate tauban, July 2, 1664. Mr, 
us to eternal glory. Our au- Claude's correſpondent had 
thor explains this ſubje&., enquired the meaning of this 


more fully in a letter to a expreſſion of S. Paul, * 
4 


Cm, 
Having ſpoken of ſimple terms, I proceed to 


add fomething concerning expreſſions peculiar to 


all things ſhall be ſubdued unto 
the Son, then ſhall the Son alſo 
himſelf be ſubject to the Fa- 
ther. 1 Cor. xv. 28. His 
letter is an anſwer to her en- 
quiry. The following is the 
ſubſtance of it. Expoſitors 
render this ſubject difficult by 
explaining it of a permanent 
ſubjection, beginning at the 
end of the œconomical reign 
of Chriſt, and continuing for 
ever Some underſtand it only 
of the human nature of Chriſt: 
but the human nature is ſub- 
jet now ; and 8. Paul ſpeaks 
of a ſubjection, that commen- 
ces, when all things are ſub- 


dued— Cameron, and others, 


underſtand it of a clearer di/- 


play of the natural ſubjection 


of the human nature of Chriſt 
to the deity than we have 
now, for now the deity reigns 
by the man: but the human 
nature of Chriſt has no ſhare 


in the government of the 


church now. The eſſential 
attributes of the deity are in- 
communicable, and ſo is the 
exerciſe of them. We ſhall 
then, indeed, enjoy felicity, 
as the human nature of Chriſt 
enjoys 1t now, by an immedi- 
ate communication from God: 
but this will be owing not to 
Chriſt's ſubjection: but to 
our e/evation.—The paſſage 
cannot be underſtood of the 
human nature merely, becauſe 


Jaints. 


ſcripture. 


S. Paul ſays, the Son ſhall be 
ſubject, now it is not uſual 
with S. Paul to expreſs merely 
the human nature of Chriſt by 
this word. Beſide, he oppo- 
ſes the ſubjedtion of the Son to 
his dominion, Now it is cer- 
tain he reigns by his divinity, 
and not merely by his huma- 
nity.—In ſhort, the apoſtle 
ſpeaks of a momentary ſub- 
jection, the laſt act of his 
mediatorial kingdom, conſe- 
quently an economical act, 
agreeing with his divine na- 
ture, without prejudice to his 
equality. It is what S. Paul 
calls verſe 24, a delivering up 
of the kingdom to the Father. 
Glorious act! the Son pre- 
ſents to the Father at the laſt 
day, an account of his whole 
oeconomy for public approba- 
tion : The world judged—the 
righteous rewarded--the wick- 
ed puniſhed - devils confined 
death ſwallowed up in vic- 
tory—eternal election accom- 
pliſhed—heaven peopled with 
a holy multitude - Hebold me, 
and the children, whom thou © 
haſt given me ! 

Then will God be all in all, 
that is all things in all his 
This imports, that 
God will extend his divine 
communication will beſtow an 
abſolute perfection and will 
become the plenitude of man. 
God has communicated him- 


ſelf 


a 
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ſcripture. Theſe deſerve a particular explanation; 
and ſhould be diſcuſſed and urged with great dili- 
gence, as well becauſe they are peculiar modes of 


ſelf to man in nature by divid- 
#ng his favours, one creature 
is an image of his power, 
another diſplays his wiſdom. 
So in grace, God has diftri- 


Suted his gifts, to one a word 
of wiſdom, to another a gift of 


healing, to another divers kinds 
of tongues, But when God 

ecomes all in all, he will 
communicate his bleſſings in 
all their extent, aſſembling 
all in one. God alſo will be- 
ſow perfection. God might 

ive to one creature all graces 
in ind, and at the ſame time 
he might leave them in low de- 
grees of excellence. But when 
he becomes all in all, he will 
give a perfection of degree, and 
all graces ſhall be carried to 
their higheſt pitch of excel- 
lence. God alſo will become 
the plenitude of man. God 
was not all things in Adam. 
Mutability, a poſſibility of 
erring, and dying were parts 
of humanity, vacuities not 
filled up.— God is not 411 
things in the militant church. 
Sin, trouble, ſickneſs, death, 
all theſe are ours as men, or 
ours as fallen men deriving 
from Satan. Here in our beſt 
ſtate, we reſemble the moon, 
of which half only is illumi- 
nated at a time by the ſun: 
but when God becomes a/l in 
all, we ſhall be immerſed in 


ſpeaking, 


the eternal light of our God, 
as thoſe, who at noon have 
the ſun in their zenith, are 
all involved in the rays of 
the ſun. Hence this happy 
ſtate 1s neither called nature, 
nor grace, but glory; for 
glory is an aſſemblage of all 
the benedictions of God—in 
a degree ſupremely perfe—fill- 
ing the whole of man. 

I think there are more than 
twenty ſenſes given of the 
other expreſſion you mention, 
being baptized for the dead.— 
You know them all— Mr. 
Amyraut reje&s that, which 
Diodati receives—he refutes a 
ſecond, that Mr. De La 
Place embraces- and the third, 
which he after Luther adopts, 
is as little likely as the reſt— 
I proteſt, madam, I think it 
would be attempting to fly 
without wings, to pretend to 
invent another—and it would 
be preſumptuous to give it 
for a true meaning. For my 
part— have examined them 
all — and at laſt I like my 
own opinion beſt—and that 
is that 7 know nothing about 
zt, We ſhall underſtand it, 
when God ſhall be 4/ in all, 

I am—&c, 
Oeuvres Poſthumes, 
let. 1. 

I admire our author for his 


penetration on the firſt of 
theſe 


zom. V. 


„ 
ſpeaking, as becauſe they are rich with meanings 
In this claſs I put ſuch forms of ſpeaking as che. 
To be in Chriſt Feſus. —To come to Feſus Chriſt, — 
To come after Jeſus Chriſt.—To live in the fleſh.— 
To live after the fleſh. — From faith to faith. — From 
glory to glory.—To walk after the fleſh.—To walk 
after the ſpirit. —The old man.—The new man. 
— Teſus Chriſt lives in you. — To live to Feſus 
Chriſt. — To live to ourſelves, —To die to the world. 


—To die to ourſelves. —To be crucified to the world. 


— The world to be crucified to us. — Feſus Chriſt 
made fin for us, we made the righteouſneſs of God in 
him,—Chriſt put to death in the fleſh, quickened by the 
ſpirit.— Die unto ſin.— Live unto righteouſneſs, — 
Quench the ſpirit. —Grieve the ſpirit, —Reſiſt the 


holy ghoſt.—Sin againſt the holy ghoſt, —And I know. 


not how many more ſuch expreſſions, which are 
found almoſt no where but in ſcripture. When- 
ever you meet with ſuch forms of ſpeech as theſe, 
you muſt not paſs them over lightly, but you 
muſt fully explain them, entering well into the 
ſpirit and meaning of them, It would be very 
convenient for a young man to procure for this 
purpoſe an exact collection, (5) and endeavour to 

| | inform 


theſe paſſages : but I love him trable myſteries, the Satiriſt 
for his modeſty on the laſt, would not have been provoked 
his piety edifies me more than to have ſaid to the goddeſs 
his genius. Had all our di- of dulneſs—Divines 
vines done thus on impene- 

For thee diſpute a thing till all men doubt it, 

And write about it, Goddeſs! and about it. 

Porz's DUNCIAD. 


(5) 4 young miniſter ſhould 
procure an exact collection of 
expreſſions peculiar to ſcripture. 
The excellent ſuperintendent 
of the churches in Saxe Go- 


tha, to whoſe learned labours 
chriſtian miniſters are ſo much 
indebted, treats this ſubject, 
as he does every other, with 
the utmoſt perſpicuity. 


} 
| 
f 
9 
; 
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inform himfelf of 


the ſenſe of each. (6) 


This ſubject would require, as it well deſerves, 
a particular treatiſe ; however, I will briefly give 


He eſtabliſhes firſt the ge- 


neral purity of the original 
ſcriptures. Then he proves 
that the fy/e of the biblical 
writers is in general plain, 
fimple, powerful, evident, Full, 
conciſe, connected, modeſt, and 
proper. Next he enters into 
a particular examination of 
the peculiarities of the f rophe- 
tical ſtyle, &c. Laſtly he 
conſiders the new-teſtament. 
I. In general. 1. It was writ- 
ten in Greek, 2. It has many 
bebraiſms in it. 3. It has 
Chaldee-Syriac idioms, 4. It 
contains many Syriac words. 
5. There are in it many Latin 
words tranſlated into Greek, 
&c. &c. II. In particular he 
conſiders the ſtyles of 8. John, 
and S. Paul. The following 
will exemplify his manner. 
The ſtyle of 8. John is fre- 
quently exegetical. Example. 
John i. 7. Jobn came for a 
evitneſs, this is the propoſition. 
Next follows an expl/ication ; 
to bear witneſs of the light, 
that all men through him 
might believe. Then ano- 
ther, and a fuller explication 
follows; he was not that 
light: but he was ſent to 
bear witneſs of that light. 
2. Example. Verſe 13. The 
true light came to as many as 
received him. Who were 


they? Thoſe who believed 


an 


on his name. Who received 
and believed? Such as were 
born not of fleſh and blood 
+ + but of God. Our 
author calls this the full and 
evident ſtyle. | 
2. S. John uſes many anti- 
the/es. He oppoſes light to 
darkneſs, chap. i. 5. Chriſt 
to Moſes, 17. Chriſt to John, 
20. Believers to infidels, iii. 
18. The love of the world to 
the love of God, 1 Epiſt. ii. 
15. A lover of his brother to 
a hater of him, 9. 10. 11. 
&c. &c. 
3. He uſes many repetitiont. 
Three times he ſays ye ſhall 
die in your fins, chap. viii. 
21. 24. 1 Ep. i. 9. 10. &c. 
&c. | 
4. He frequently uſes thoſe 
appending ſentences, which we 
connect by the term ever. He 
gave power to them, even to 
them who believed. i. 12. We 
have found him, of whom 
Moſes did write, even Jeſus. 
45. (This is the kind of ſtyle, 
although our Engliſh teſta- 
ments leave out nempe, or 
even.) This is the victory, 
even our faith. This is he, 
that came by water, even 
Jeſus. 1 Epiſt. v. 4. 6. 20. 
8 
5. S. John abounds in 
uſing the antecedent for the re- 
lative. If ye were of the 
ü aborld, 


WF 
an example of the manner, in which expreſſions of 
this kind ſould be diſcuſſed, Let us take theſe 


world, the world would love 
his own : but becauſe ye are 
not of the eavorld, but I have 
choſen you out of the avor/d, 
therefore the world hateth 
you. xv. 19. Love is of God, 
every one, that loveth, 1s 
born of Goz, and knoweth 
God: he, that loveth not, 
knoweth not God, for God is 
love. 1 Ep. iv. 7. 8. &c. &c. 

6. This apoſtle makes a- 
bundant uſe of the demon- 
ſtrative this. This is the re- 
cord of John. i. 19. This is 
he, of whom I ſaid, 30. This 
is life eternal, xvii. 3. In 
this is my father glorified, xv. 
8. In this the children of God 
are manifeſt. 1 Ep. iii. 10. In 


this was manifeſted the love 


of God. 1 Ep. iv. 9. &c. 
&c. 

7. S. John is almft the 
only writer of the new-tefta- 
ment, who calls Chriſt 0, 
or the word. i. 1. 14. 1 Ep. 
i. 1.—v. 7.— Rev. xix. 13. 
I ſay almoſt, becauſe many 
expoſitors apply zwo other 
paſſages to Chriſt, Acts xx. 
32. Heb. iv. 12. Ribera the 
Jeſuit very beautifully applies 
thelaſtpaſſage to Jeſus Chriſt, 
and with him agree Cyprian, 
Auguſtin, Theodoret, Oecu- 
menius, Cyril, Ambroſe, 
Thomas, Lyranus, Cajetan, 
&. The deference, that is 
not due to the names, ſeems 

Vor. I. 


words. 


_ juſtly due to the arguments of 


theſe writers. | 
Our author obſerves of the 
ſtyle of S. Paul, that, in ge- 
neral, it is /imple, grave, 
and ner wont. In particalar, 
1 S. Paul abounds with the 
Soft, alluring language of pa- 
rents. I write not theſe things 
to ſhame you : but as my be- 
loved ſons I warn you, 1 Cor. 
Iv. 14. Ye have not many 
fathers ; for in Chriſt Jeſus I 
have begotten you, 15. Out 
of much affliction, andanguiſh 
of heart,. I wrote to you with 
many tears, that ye might 
know the love, which I have 
more abundantly to you, 2 
Cor. ii. 4. My little children, 
of whom I travail in birth 


again, Gal. iv. 19. 1 Theff, . 


ii. 7. 8. &Cc. &c. 


2. He had a happy talent 


at blending ſeverity and lenity. 
O fooliſh Galatians! who 
hath bewitched you? Gal. iii. 
1.—-Are ye ſo fooliſh? ..... 
After that ye have known 
God, how turn ye again to 
weak and beggarly elements? 
I am afraid of you, leſt I have 
beſtowed on you labour in 
vain. Where is the bleſſed- 


neſs ye ſpake of? If angel 


or man preach another goſpel 
to you, let him be aceurſed. 
— My little children, I deſire 
to change my voice, tell me, 
&c. &C, 
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words. Mark viii. 34. Whoſoever will come after 


me, let him deny himſelf, and take up his croſs, and 


3. He abounds with pecu- 
liar forms of ſpeech. Buried 
with Chritt . . . Riſen with 
Chriſt . . . Newneſs of life 
+ + Put off the body of fin 
+ - . Put on the new man 
. Law of the ſpirit. . . Law 
in the members.. . Live after 


the fleſh .. . Live after the 


ſpirit, &c. 
4. He uſes ſome avords in 


 @ new ſenſe. Gregory Nyſſen 


ſays, S. Paul uſes words ad 
arbitrium ſuum, and he in- 


ſtances in Phil. ii. 7. EXEVWOED. 2 


er. . I5. i. 17. 1 Thefl. 
11. 8. 1 Cor, xiii. 4. Rom. 
11. 8. | 

5. He uſes ſometimes his 
provincial dialect. Col. ii. 18. 
Kalabpayeury, quod lingua 
Tarſenſium ſignificat inſidioſe 
alter: palmam præripere. S. 
Jerom obſerves, (Epiſt. 15 1. 
ad Alga. g. 10.) that S8. Paul 
ought no more to be blamed 
for uſing his provincial phra- 
ſes, than Virgil, who (Man- 
tuene linguæ conſuetudinem 
ſequens) ſays /celeratum fri- 
gus, inſtead of horrende in- 
tenſum, mordax, et noxium. 

6. S. Paul added for the 
benefit of che firſt churches his 
exuloypuPor. 2 Theſſ. iii. 17. 
T he token in every epiſtle. Sal. 
Gla/fii Philol. Sac. lib. i. tract. 
WS 4» 

(6) A young miniſter ſhould 
endeavour to underſtand the 


en/e of ſcripture, It is not 


follow 


without reaſon (ſays an an- 
cient writer) that God has 
been pleaſed to reveal ſome 
things in ſcripture very clear. 


ly, and others very obſcurely; 


it diſplays his wiſdom and 
providence. If all were clear, 
what would there be to exer- 
ciſe our diligence ? If all were 
obſcure, how could we un- 
derſtand it? The obſcure parts 
receive light from the clear, 
and if, after all, ſome places 
remain obſcure, this great be- 
nefit ariſes from it, it ſerves to 
abaſe human pride.“ 1/dore. 


D. lib. iv. ep. 82. 


Our laſt note regarded the 
letter more than the meaning 
of ſcripture. In regard to the 
general meaning of feripture, 
ſome writers lay it down for a 
certain rule, that every paſ- 
ſage has both a literal and a 
my/tical meaning. 'The Cab- 
baliſtic Rabbies adopt this no- 
tion, ſo do many chriſtians, 
both Papiſts and Proteſtants: 
Duplex fignificatio, ſay they, 
una nuda, altera obſcura. O- 
thers affirm, that the Iiteral 
meaning only is to be admitted, 
and that the notion of a my/- 
zical ſenſe is dangerous to the 
divinity of the ſcriptures. The 
truth ſeems to lie, as uſually, 
between the two, Scripture 
in general has only a literal 
meaning : but in ſome paſſages 
it has alſo à myſtical ſenſe. 

Where 
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fellow me. Methinks ir would not be improper to 


divide the ſermon into two parts. In the firſt we 


Where canons of interpreta- 


tion, as data of expoſitors, are 
agreed on, there is no danger. 
Our Saviour, countenances, 


at leaſt, this notion. Matt. 


xii. 39. 40. and in many 
other places. Some argue 


for our notion, 1. From a the | | 
cation, company, travels, con- 
verſion, books, genius, tem- 


definition of ſcripture. 2. From 
examples in ſcripture. 3. From 
the alſurdity of either of the 


above notions. 4. From the 


froe-fold rule of interpreting 
ſcripture, laid don by 8. 


Paul. 2 Tim. iii. 16. Rom. 


XV. 4. See Glaſfus ubi ſu- 


ra. 


In regard to the meaning 


would 


of a word, or a phraſe pecu- 


Har to one writer, the mean- 
ing of it can only be taken 
from circumſtances relative to 


that one writer. An expoſi- 
tor of a phraſe of S. Paul 


ſhould endeavour to enter into 
the childhood, youth, educa- 


per, ſentiments, - motives, 


ſufferings, and views of this 


apoſtle. And ſo of others. 


A young miniſter muſt put 


off a thouſand prejudices to 
do this, for molt of us have 


' reaſon enough to complain 


« + » By education we have been miſled; 
So we believe, becauſe we were ſo bred. 


The prieſt continues what the nurſe began; 
And thus the child impoſes on the mar. 


This ſelf-denying practice, 
however, has the ſtrongeſt 
motives to enforce it, for, 


what the Earl of Roſcommon 


- 


Hind and Panther 


ſaid of a famous Engliſh 


preacher, may be truly ap- 
plied to ſuch a perſon. He 


Extenſive ſenſe ſtill into compaſs drew, 
Said what was juſt, and always ſomething new. 


On the contrary, a man, 
who, without ſtudying the 
writer's meaning, whoſe 
words he pretends to explain, 
racks his own invention to 
make the moſt of his text, 
will ſay the moſt abſurd things 
imaginable, and expoſe him- 
ſelf to the cenſure of thinking 


people. Here follows an ex- 
ample. *©* Three children 
ewalked in the midſt of the fire. 
Apocrypha. Song i. If theſe 
three young noblemen be ta- 


ken Aguratively, a definite 


number for an indefinite, then 
they ſignify a competency of 
witneſſes for God, 2. If we 

XX 2 | conſider 
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would treat of the expreſſions, which Jeſus uſes, 
Come after me—deny himſelf—take up bis croſs—and 
follow me. And in the ſecond we would examine 
the entire ſenſe of our Saviour's whole prepoſition. 

To begin then with the explication of theſe ex- 
preſſions. To come after Jeſus Chrifs ſignifies no 
other thing than to be his difciples, to take him 
for the f and model of our conduct, in a word, 
to profeſs an acknowledgment of him as our head 
and maſter, our ſupreme prophet and teacher, 
our pattern and exemplar. You may reduce all 
the ideas contained in this expreſſion, to four 
articles. 

1. That we take from Chriſt and his doctrine 
all our light and Anowledge, as from the perſon, who 
ſpeaks to us on God's part, and whom God com- 
mands us to hear. Here you may mention Moſes's 
prophecy, A prophet like unto me ſhall the Lord your 
God raiſe up unto you from among your brethren, him 
ſhall ye hear. To this may be added the voice, 
which was heard at the transfiguration of Jeſus 
Chriſt, is is my beloved ſon, bear ye him. Now, 
becauſe it is common for diſciples to arrange them- 
ſelves near their maſter, and to go after 3 


conſider them typically, they 
are to be taken for the three 


ans and Egyptians. 5. Pro- 
hetically, it beareth thus. 


laws, natural, maſaical, and 
evangelical. 3. If taken my/- 
zically, they ſignify the three 
effices of Chriſt, of prince, 
prieſt, and prophet. 4. If 
taken parabolically, they mean 
the different nations of man- 
kind; for Ananias anſwers to 
Japbet, Azariab to Shem, and 
Miſbael to Ham the Gentiles, 


the Jews, and ine Babyloni- 


hereas the nation of the 
Jews were to be as the com- 
mon furnace of affliction, &c. 
&c.” All this, and ſeveral 


ages more, come out of this 
line, Three children walked 
in the midſt of the flame. 
This is not 7bree chiigren ſiding 
on the ice, all on A ſwnmer's 


day! Vindiciæ Dnielis, R. 5. 
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Lord expreſſes faith in his inſtruction by, the 
words Come after me. (7) 

2; That we yield all kinds of ſervice and obe- 
dience to him as to our ſovereign Lord; for ſer- 
vants generally follow their , maſters, and do nor 
wander far from their preſence; They wait at 
hand to receive their maſters commands, and to 
employ all their time and ſtrength in the advance- 
ment of their intereſts, 

The profeſſion of chriſtianity engages us to this 
in regard to Jeſus Chriſt, obliging us to acknow- 
ledge him as our ſovereign, and inceſſantly to eye 
his ſervice and glory. To this may be referred the 
title, which S: Paul and the other apoſtles claim, 
ſervants of Feſus Chriſt, juſt as Moſes is called the 
ſervant of God, that is, his miniſter and officer 
acting by his orders, and therefore Jeſus Chriſt 
calls all believers his ſervants, Vpere I am, there 
ſhall alſo my ſervant be. (8) 5 

3. That 


(7) Chriftians derive their virm⁰j,jEꝭ'd̃ Tw Ot, Togovroug 


knowledge from Jeſus Chriſt, 


| their maſter, Ts oux oida; ors 


anarrur Tay jpatTu T1 Ti 
Tponyeiral, Tis Yap dvar 
Sep yewpy®-, ta fen TpwT0v 
Tien To or Ty Yn. T. 
Tis Mvar Mamepacas Ty 
Sar, tay Een TpwTOv EQUTOV 
TiFEVTY Fw TAG KA TW xu6 EPYNTY » 
Tis dt #ajrwy dvraTas Jipatiulye 
i, Bay jay TwToy EQUTOv 
rigtven TW irh. Loa Os 
I Ts ig v Tis 
ha du., av α v e 
$&UTOY πν, e etc TW N A ονανν. 
EI ovy yewpy@r- riet TH YH, 10s 
© TAEWY TW TAQW, X00 © XOAPANWY 
TY (TW, OY OW Be W, 


eppubuvas EXwV Tap auvT8. The- 


oph. ad Autol. lib. i. 

(8) The profæſſing of chriſti- 
anity is the acknowledging of 
Chriſt as our ſovereign kings 
A late Lord Biſhop of Lincoln 
recommends to ftudents of di- 
vinity E£/tius, a Papiſb writer: 
but obſerves, he is to be read 
with caution, becauſe ** ſworn, 
as all Romiſh eccleſiaſtics are, 
to maintain all the received 
doctrine, diſcipline, and rites 
of the church of Rome, ty 
uroJeoes OO, he explains 


places ſo, as may make mot, 


not for truth but for the in- 
tereft of the church of Rome. 
Now 


— 
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2: That we concur with him, and under him, in 
one and the ſame deſign and work, in the ſame 
manner as ſubaltern officers and ſoldiers in an army 
march after their general, concurring with him and 
under him to the glory of the king their common 
Lord. A chriſtian profeſſion engages us to this 
conformity. Jeſus Chriſt is conſidered as the head 
officer in this myſtical war, which 1s carrying on 
againſt the enemies of God, in order to deſtroy the 


empire of ſin and Satan, and to eſtabliſh that of 


the Creator. (9) 


| New this is ſpeaking with 
Monſ. Claude, and with 
ſcripture, and the nature of 
things. Truth here is the ſtu- 
dent's object: if it ſerve the 
hierarchy of Rome, very well 
if it diſſerve the hierarchy, no 
matter, forget Rome, and pur- 
ſue truth. This is language 
worthy of a Biſbop, a diſci- 
ple of Chriſt, whoſe object is 
truth! 

But what ſhall we ſay of 
the following from the ſame 
man? The authentic doc- 
trine and diſcipline of the 
church of England is contain- 
ed in 42 articles reduced to 
39 —in the book of homilies 
in the liturgy- in the book 
of ordination—in the eccleſi- 
aſtical canons—1n Linwood's 
collection of provincial con- 
ſtitutions—in the legantine 
conſtitutions of Othon, and 
Othobon, two Popiſh legates, 
who preſided in England in 
the reign of Henry III.— and 
Jn all the whole canon law 


4. That 


and every divine of the church 
of England is bound to /ub- 
ſcribe and defend this doctrine 
of our church againſt all adver- 
faries, Whatever the firſt 
four books contain, relating 
to the doctrine and diſcipline 
of the church of England, 
being confirmed by parlia- 
ment and convocation, is au- 
thentic and obligatory to the 
whole church and zation, and 
to all perſons, whether clergy 
or laity; and we ſay, and 
can prove, that the other 
books are, and de jure ſhould 
be, as authentic and obliga- 
tory as the former.” This is 
ſpeaking like a Lord-biſhop, 
whoſe ied is dominion and 
ſecular intereſt! Barloau's 
directions for the choice of books 
in the ſtudy of divinity. ö 
(9) Chriftians ſhould concur 
with Jeſus Chriſt in his deſign 
of deſtroying the empire of fin. 
This idea of chriſtianity is 
juſt and ſcriptural, and 8. 
Paul makes a particular ap- 
plication 


C 


4a 
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4. That we imitate the great and admirable ex- 
amples of virtue, which he has left us both in his 


lication of it to minifers. 2 
Cor. vi. 1. We, as workers 
together with him, ovvepyoviles, 
beſeech you, &c. Some divines 
underſtand 'the apoſtle as 
ſpeaking of colleagues, felloau- 
miniſters, as if he had ſaid, 
Ve, then, who are the able 
miniſters of the new-teſta- 
ment. iii. 6. We fellow-la- 
bourers, beſeech you, &c. 
Others take the meaning to 
be, Ve, who are workers to- 
gether with God, beſeech you, 
&c, Calvin prefers the laſt 
ſenſe, and ſays, the doctrine 
of the goſpel is to be enforced 
by miniſterial reaſoning, ex- 
hortation, ſuaſion, &c. and 
that the miniſter, who does 
this, evorts, or concurs with 
God, In loc. 

Our moſt able divines, en- 
tering into this juſt and beau- 
tiful notion of the chriſtian 
miniſtry, are always careful 
to bring the truths of religion 
home to the boſoms, the con- 
ſciences of men; for all our 
irregularities originate in our 
paſſions, and to attack them 
is to lay the ax to the root of 
the tree; all, however, are 
not equally happy in a method 
of doing this. There are 
two general ways of diſſuad- 
ing from vice, and of alluring 
to virtue. The „ is that of 
mere moral philo/ophers, who 
eſtabliſh firſt principles of 


life 


ethicks, fontes juſtiliæ et utili- 
tatis publicæ, as Lord Bacon 


calls them, and reaſoning 


from them repreſent the fit- 
neſs of virtue, and the unfit- 
neſs of vice to human felicity. 
Evidence in this way, de- 
pending on a good degree of 
attention, and penetration, 
an accuracy of judgment and 
diſpoſition, obliging a perſon. 
to come at a concluſion by 
patiently following a long 
train of reaſoning, is really a' 
way above to the wiſe, and a 
way 1n which the bulk of the 
world has not aviſdom enough 
to tnow God, Prov. xv. 24. 
1 Cor. i. 21. The other is 
the method of plain evange- 
lical preachers, who conſider 
the doctrines of chriſtianity as 
facts including moral duties, 
and powerful plain motives to 
reduce them to practice; they, 
therefore, firſt eſtabliſh each 
fact, and then apply it to 
moral uſes. Thus a judicious 
foreign profeſſor in the Luthe- 
ran church treats the he 
bedy of chriſtian divinity. He 
explains, proves, and illuſ- 
trates each article, anſwers 
the objedtions of thoſe, who 
oppoſe it, and then enquires 
what caſes of conſcience ariſe 
from it, and what fluence it 
ought to produce on every 
believer. This, I think, is 
what many of our divines pro- 

perly 
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life and death; hoping that, as we follow his ex- 
ample here, we ſhall hereafter participare his 
glory. It is very common to ſay, we go after 
ſuch an one, we follow the path of ſuch an one, 
we walk in his ſteps, and ſo on, when we pro- 


poſe any one as an exam 
tion. (1) _ 


perly enough ſtyle preaching 
the law evangelically. Syſte- 
mat. Univ, Theol. Caſp. E- 
raſin. Brochmandi. 

Some /y/tems of theology 
are chiefly ſpeculative, a kind 
of geometrical calculations, 
like a froſty night, cold and 
clear. Others are mere ethicks 
recommended by the wiſdom 
and example of Jeſus the 
teacher; the operation here 


is extremely ſlow and cool. 


Some are exceſſively ſpiritu- 
ous, and rather intoxicate 
than nouriſh and invigorate. 
Of this kind are thoſe, which 
begin and end with dulciſſime, 
amantiſjime Jeſu; and thoſe 
which direct us to look for the 
perſonal excellencies, and the 
offices.of our mediator in the 
rod, or ephod of Aaron. 
Veſtes Aharonis ſignificativæ 
virtutum . . et officiorum Jeſu 
Chriſti. Momma de Stat. Eccle/. 
tom. 1. J. 2. c. g. 

Others adopt the divinity 
above- mentioned, and ſelect- 
ing the excellencies of the 
other ſyſtems, avoiding their 
defects, animating the doc- 
trines with the great motives 
of revelation, and applying 


ple worthy of our imita- 


8. To 


them to the heart, at once 
inform, enliven, and ſtrength. 
en, ſubduing the ſoul to the 
obedience of faith. 

(1) J Chrift is an er- 
ample worthy of our imitation. 
The actions of our bleſſed 
Lord are diviſible into tvs 
claſſes in this view. Some of 
them were peculiar to him, 
and are inimitable by us. We 
are not able to imitate them, 
nor are we required to attempt 
to do it. Other actions were 
exemplary in him, and we are 
bound to imitate them. Some 
of his actions are to be imita- 
ted in 4ind: but are inimita- 
ble in degree. We may faſt: 
but we cannot faſt forty days. 
The ſkill of a miniſter appears 
very much in his advice to 
his flock on this ſubject. It 
would be deſtructive of reli- 
g10n, on- the one — to 

courage pious e in 
their . — 5 to 
imitate Chriſt in practicable 
actions; and it would be 
cruel to harraſs them, on the 
other, with injunctions, which 
they have neither command, 
nor power to obey. | 


Religious 
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5. To theſe may be added another idea, which 
is expefting to receive the benefits of Jeſus Chriſt , 


Religions converſation, for 


example, is recommended by 
all good caſuiſts, and they 
enjoin it on chriſtians from its 
own utility—from expreſs com- 
nands of ſcripture, Deut. vi. 
6. 7. —Eph. iv. 29.— Col. iii. 
16. iv. 6. —and from the ex- 
ample of our divine leader. 
What then ſhall we ſay of a 
paſtor, who 1s never heard to 


ſpeak of religion, except in a 


place of worſhip? What 
ſhall we ſay of thoſe, who 
puniſh their people, yea, their 
clergy, for imitating Jeſus 
Chriſt in this practice? The 
following is an article of en- 
quiry on this ſubject, addreſſed 
to the church- wardens of every 
pariſh in the dioceſe of Ely, 
who were required to ſwear, 
that they would preſent, at the 
enſuing viſitation, all ſuſ- 
pected perſons for canonical 
cenſure. 

«« Do you know, or have 
heard of any, which are re- 
puted to be minifters, or of 
any other of the laity, either 
male or female, that preſume 
to make matters of divinity 
their ordinary table- talk. You 
ſhall name the perſons, times, 
and places, as far as you 
know, or have heard, or can 
remember.” The oath ſays 
—“ Having in this action 
God before your eyes, with an 
earneſt zeal to maintain truth 

Vo. I. | 


for 


and virtue, and to ſuppreſs 
vice, and to diſcharge your 
own conſciences. So help you 
Ged, and the holy contents of 


this book.” Would any body 


imagine this book to be the 
NEW - TESTAMENT? How 
ill it becomes ſuch men to 
complain of the irreligion of 
their people! Bp. Wren's ar- 
ticles of enquiry, 1662. 

On the other hand, ſome, 
not making the proper diſ- 
tinctions, require too much, 
and, under a notion of ex- 
citing people to imitate Chriſt, 

ut chriſtians on performing 
1mproper, or impoſſible acti- 
ons. Theſe may regard either 
the body, as exceſſive morti- 
fications, abſtinence, pilgri- 
mages, and ſo on; or the 


property, as heavy fines, run- 


ous commutations of pen- 
nance, multifarious tithes, 
extravagant alms, and ſoon; 
or the l, as mean con- 
ceſſions to conſcience - ty- 
ranny, deep penetrations into 
abſtruſe myſteries, violent de- 
grees of fear, ſublime exer- 
ciſes of the moſt elevated 
piety, indefatigable and un- 
remicted devotional flights, 
and ſo on. Some caſuiſts 
have the aſtoniſhing art of de- 
riving all theſe from the ex- 
ample of Chriſt. All theſe 
the French divines call zheols - 


gie outre, which I need not 


> iS tranſlate, 
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for it is very common for the poor and miſerable to 


go after thoſe, whoſe favours they expect to re- 
ceive. Believers, then, are repreſented as men, who, 


tranſlate, becauſe numbers 
turn it into Engliſh every day. 
Ingenious caſuiſts! you, who 
never imitate Chriſt your- 
ſelves! Carpet-knights ! with 
wnhack'd rapier dubb'd! You, 
who ſcorn to conſider times, 
places, perſons, circumſtan- 
ces, and ſo on ; will you take 
a man of lamentable looks, 
whoſe ſober ſadneſs originates 
in age, in lowneſs of animal 
ſpirits, in diſappointed pride, 
or in domeſtick woe, and 
make him the ſtandard of one, 
who has youth, genius, viva- 
city, proſperity, and applauſe! 
or, on the other hand, would 
you force that diſtreſſed peni- 
tent, who, beſide a thouſand 
perſonal and domeſtic trou- 
bles, is oppreſſed with re- 
membering the paſt, feeling 
the preſent, and dreading the 
future ſtate of his ſoul, down 
a freſh gulf of miſery, becauſe 
he is not as alert as you! 
God forbid we ſhould en- 
courage fin : but caſuiſtry re- 
quires ſkill, and there are 
caſes in which Chriſt is not a 
good man's example. 
We are for ever runnin 
into extremes. We affect to 
imitate Chriſt in aions, which 
were never intended for ex- 
amples, and we avoid an 
imitation of thoſe kind and 


acknow- 


* 


gentle afz472ns, which we are 
capable of imbibing and ex- 
preſſing, and on the benign 
influence of which the ſuc- 
ceſs of real chriſtianity de- 
3 Good Bp. Burnet, 

aving deſcribed in one of his 
ſermons the fatal effects, that 
had been cauſed in chriſtia- 
nity by the cruel policy of 
thoſe, who had converted it 
into an engine of ſtate, adds, 
«© Charles the Great, after a 
glorious reign of 40 years, in 
which, according to the no- 
tions, which then prevailed, 
he did great things for the 
utter extirpation of hereſy, and 
for propagating the chriſtian 
religion; yet when he came 
after long experience to know 
things better, and to judge 
righter, concludes a memo- 
rial, which he intended to 
lay before the next aſſembly 
of the ſtates, in which he 
doubts much of all the me- 
thods and deſigns he had 
been till then purſuing, in 
theſe words. 1f Christ 
and his apoſtles ought to be our 
patterns, then many things are 
to be laid afide, that wwe haue 
been hitherto purſuing ; and 
many things are to be done, 
avhich we have hitherto neg- 
let 4 


— 
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' acknowledging their natural indigence, follow 


Jeſus Chriſt in order to receive out of his fulneſs 
grace for grace. | 

Deny himſelf is an expreſſion ſo ſingular, 
that it ſeems to ſhock reaſon and nature, 
and to ſuppoſe a thing difficult, yea, abſolutely 
impoſſible, or at leaſt extremely criminal, Who 
ever heard of denying one's ſelf? Can we divide 
ourſelves from ourſelves ? Can we extinguiſh that 
ardent love, which nature has given us for our- 
ſelves? Are not they, who fall into this extreme of 
hating themſelves, juſtly conſidered as madmen ? 
Yet, it is certain, nothing can be more holy, 
nothing more neceſſary, nothing more juſt, than 
this ſelf-renunciation, which Jeſus Chriſt here or- 


dains. (2) He does not mean, that we ſhould di- 


(2) Nothing is more nece/- 
fary than ſelf-denial. Beſide 
all that ſelf-denial, which be- 
longs to miniſters in common 


with their fellow-chriſtians, 


there are exerciſes of it pe- 
culiar to divines, and eſſen- 
tial to the diſcharge of the 
paſtoral office. Viſiting and 
converſing with the poor, and 
allowing them to come for 
ſpiritual advice, are articles 
of this kind. Can it be ima- 
gined, that a man of learn- 
ing is gratified by illiterate 
converſation ?—That a polite 
well-bred man reliſhes the 
vulgar aukward rudeneſs of 
clowns ? That men, who 
know the worth of time, and 
who love ſtudy as they love 
life, can be pleaſed with in- 
terruption and nonſenſe, and 
long-winded taies of com- 


vide 


laint, which be in, - 
| in an 8 Fw 
and end in a caſe of con- 
ſcience? Can they, whoſe 
company is courted by ae- 
compliſhed men, who would 
pour into their boſoms of wile 
and pious converſation good 
meaſure, preſſed down, and 
ſhaken together, and running 
over, Can theſe, I aſk, of 
choice ſpend half a day in 
ſearching for one grain of 
wheat in a buſhel of chaff? 
Yet he, who cannot ſubmit 
to theſe things, however qua- 
lified for a nobleman's do- 
meſtick chaplain, or for a dig- 
nitary in a rich church, can 
never make the leſs ſplendid 
but more uſeful miniſter of a 
pariſh, or paſtor of a flock. 
A poet may give himſelf airs, 
toſs his haughty head, take 

757 2 ſnuff 
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vide ourſelves from ourſelves, or that we ſhould 


hate ourſelves, to attempt either would be criminal 
or impoſſible: but he intends 

1. In general, that we ſhould renounce all that is 
in us exceſive, vicious and irregular ; this he calls 


ſelf, becauſe corruption is become, as it were, natu- 


ral to us, we being conceived in ſin, and ſbapen in 
zmguity. Vices, errors, and exceſſes will certainly 
operate as our moſt powerful enemies, when we do 
not diſtinguiſn them from ourſelves: but on the 


Muff, and chant— Odi pro- 
fanum FVulgus: but the mini- 
er of the meek and merciful 
Jeſus muſt not do ſo. He 
muſt try to take the ton of his 
Poor people, if he would do 
them real ſpiritual good. It 
will be his glory ſometimes to 
be rude in ſpeech, to conceal 
his abilities, to adapt him- 
ſelf to their weakneſſes, to 
prefer Bunyan before. Beza, 
Dodd's ſayings, and Wright's 
poems before the caſuiſtry of 
Hoadley, and the poetry of 
Milton or Young. 

The pious Biſhop of Ni/mes 
complains of four ſorts of 
clergymen in his dioceſe, who 
erred in this matter. The 
firſt are inacceſible. Mr, 
Rector is by himſelf, and will 
ſpeak to nobody, he will not 
be interrupted. Or Mr. Rec- 
tor has got company, he is en- 

aged in converſation. Very 
| dk he is talking politics, 
or country-news, or he is 
ſtudying how to augment his 
tithes, to ſecure his patron, 


contrary 


to get money, to go to law 
with his pariſh. —'The ſecond 
ſort are inſpired with a ſpirit 
of haughtine/ſs and domina- 
tion. The doctor will be 
maſter of his own pariſh ! The 
curate cringes, the -pariſh 


trembles, when there is occa- 
ſion to ſpeak to the doctor. 


A third ſort are ignorant of 
divinity, and carele/s of their 
duty. — And a fourth are full 
of vain- glory. The poor are 
diſcouraged, the rich only are 
admitted. If a poor wretch 
comes to receive ſome conſo- 
lation, Mr. Rector is not at 
home. If gentry come, Mr. 
Rector is always at home, and 
at leiſure to embrace them.“ 
Flechier Diſcours Synodaux. 

All church- revenues, ſay 
ſome, are fiduciary, and be- 
come lapſed legacies, when 
the end, for which they were 
granted, is not anſwered, 
This is £ng/i/þ doctrine. Let 
us charitably hope the clergy 
" Languedoc had never heard 
Ot It, | 
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contrary. conſider them as our deareſt and moſt 
eſſential intereſts, For this reaſon the ſcripture 
elſewhere requires us to become uc creatures, to 
be transformed into new men ; becauſe converſion 
makes us altogether different from what we were 
before. (3) 

2. He commands us particularly to renounce 
that violent, immoderate, and exceſſive love, 
which man in a ſtate of depravity has for himſelf, 


making ſelf-love his chief and only principle of 


action, in one word, being a god to himſelf, Jeſus 
Chriſt means, then, that we ſhould love ourſelves; 
but with a love ſubordinate to that, which we have 


(3) Conceived in fin. © It 
is manifeſt that a tenden- 


cy to ſin does not con- 


fiſt in any particular exter- 
nal circumſtances, but is n- 
herent and is ſeated in that 
zalure Which is common to all 
mankind, which they carry 
with them wherever they go, 
and ftill remains the ſame, 
however circumſtances may 
differ. . This is true of 
perſons of all conſtitutions, 
capacities, conditions, man- 
ners, opinions, and educa- 
tions; in all countries, cli- 
mates, nations, and ages; 
and through all the mighty 
changes and revolutions, which 
have come to paſs in the ha- 
bitable world. We have the 
ſame evidence, that the pro- 
penſity in this caſe lies in the 
nature of the ſubject, and does 
not ariſe from any particular 


for 


circumſtances, as we have in 
any caſe whatſoever; which 


is only by the effects appear- 


ing to be the ſame in all 
changes of time and place, 
and under all varieties of cir- 
cumſtances. It is in this way 
only we judge, that any pro- 
penſities, which we obſerve 
in mankind, are ſuch as are 
ſeated in their nature in all 
other caſes. It is thus we 
judge of the mutual propen- 
fity between the ſexes, or of 
the diſpoſitions which are ex- 
erciſed in any of the natural 
paſſions or appetites, that 
they truly belong to the nature 
of man; becauſe they are ob- 


ſerved in mankind in general, 


through all countries, nations, 
and ages, and in all conditi- 
ons.” Dr. Jonath. Edward's of 
original fin. part i. ch. i. 
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for God, whom we ought to love above all objects, 


even above ourſelves. (4) 


3. He means, that we ſhould correct and 
change the very nature of that love, which we 


have been uſed to have for ourſelves, 


Inſtead of 


ſeeking after ordinary pleaſures, temporal inte- 
reſts, and all the flattering gratifications of ſenſe 
and paſſion z Chriſt would have us love ourſelves 


(4) Jeſus Chrift commands 


s to renounce exceſſive ſelf-love, 


There is an entire agreement 


between civilians and divines 
on this article. 'The firſt of 
all teachers has faid, The 
#r/t and great commandment 
is this, Thou ſhalt Jowe the 
Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy mind. 
'The /econd 1s like unto it, 
Thou fhalt love thy neighbour 
as thyſelf. On theſe teu com- 
mandments hang a/l the law 
and the prophets. Matt. xxii, 
37. Civilians ſay—there are 


three ſorts of love adapted to 


three different objects, ſupe- 
rior, equal, or inferior to 
ourſelves, —God is a being 
infinitely perfect, on whom 
our exiſtence and felicity de- 
pend. We owe him a love of 
devotion and obedience ; hence 


this firſt fundamental princi- 


ple, God is to be revered with 
all the powers of our ſouls, 
Kc. There is a love of efteem 
or affection, with which we 
are bound to love ourſelves, 
2nd to ſeek, obtain, and in- 
creaſe our own perfection and 
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with 


happineſs, as much as poſſible, 
provided we do not love our- 
ſelves more than God. Hence 
this maxim, Man ought todo 
every thing in his power to 
acquire, retain, and aug- 
ment his own perfection and 
happineſs, provided he can 
do ſo without failing in his 
devotedneſs and obedience to 
God. The third kind of love 
is a love of benevolence, which 
men owe to one another. All 
men are naturally equal, E- 
quality of nature demands e- 
quality of love. We are 
therefore bound to take as 
much pleaſure in the happi- 
neſs of other men, as in that of 
ourſelves, but not more; we 
muſt love them as we love 
ourſelves : but not love our- 
ſelves leſs than we love our 
neighbour. Hence this laſt 
fundamental maxim, One 
man ought to love another as 
he loves himſelf, and whatſo- 
ever he would that others 
ſhould do unto him, he ought 
alſo to do unto them. Hei- 
neccii Elem. Furis Nat. et Gen» 
tium. Cumberland de leg. 
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with a more genuine and refined love, by ſeeking 
ſpiritual bleſſings, which regard not the body but 
the ſoul, not this fading life, but the life to come. 
Now this he calls renouncing on?s-ſelf, becauſe in 
the opinion of a ſinful worldly man, to ſhake that 
falſe love of temporal intereſts, is to ſhock and 


deſtroy the man himſelf, 


(5) Self-renunciation partly 
conſiſts in our preferring ſpiri- 
tual advantages before plea- 
ſures, temporal intereſts, and 
gratifications of ſenſe and paſſion. 
No man ought to venture on 
the chriſtian miniſtry without 
this previous qualification. It 
is a difficult: but a ſafe way 
into the office. Here, then, 
he ſhould acquaint himſelf 
with the doctrine of prejudices, 
particularly of thoſe, which 
are called theological prejudi- 
ces; for the reſignation of 
theſe is an eſſential part of 
miniſterial ſelf-denial. An 
excellent foreign divine has 
diſcuſſed this ſubject with the 
utmoſt perſpicuity. * The 
laying afide of prejudice in 
the ſtudy of theology is efſen- 
tial to ſtudents of all parties, 
except they imagine their own 
community have never erred, 
and continue to be infallible. 
— Opinions are prejudicate, 
when they are formed with- 
out examination—theological 
prejudices originate in idle- 
neſs—in education—in am- 
bition—in avarice — and in 
all our other inordinate af- 


(5) 
4. He 


fetions—in the natural weak- 


neſs of human underſtanding 


—in cuſtom—in the neglect 
of a good method.—'Theſe 
prejudices are of various 
kinds—and they have differ- 
ent properties. — There are 
extraordinaryaſſiſtancesagainſt 
them and there are ordinary 
helps — Ordinary helps are 
ſuſpenſion of judgment—d1- 
ligent ſtudy of ſcripture, in 
conjunction with which muſt 
be ſtudied languages, critt- 
ciſm, and church-hiſtory— 
laying aſide the paſſions, that 
prevail in one's own party 
getting rid of the odium theo- 
logicum—a fincere love to 
truth, and the ſimplicity of 
revelation—humility, piety, 
&c. Inter ea, quz intellec- 
tum concernunt, primum eſt, 
quod allegavimus, «roxy the- 
ologica, qua, ubi certi quid 
nobis cognuſcere non datur, 
five propter obſcuritatem re- 
velationis, five propter in- 
comprehenſibilitatem objecti, 
ſive etiam ob imbecillitatem 
intellectus noſtri, qui 1d pe- 
netrare haud valet, ignoran- 
tiam noſtram fatemur, et ju- 

: dicium 


( 352 ) 
4. He enjoins the renunciation of that falſe 
and perverſe pretence, which all ſinners have, that 
they are their own maſters, that no one has a right 
over them, that to themſelves only belongs the 
diſpoſition of words, actions, and thoughts: The 
Saviour means, that, renouncing this unjuſt and 
fooliſh pretence, we ſhould ſubmit ourſelves to 


the government and direction of God, confiding 
in the conduct of his wiſdom, and receiving 
him to reign in our hearts by his word and 


ſpirit. (6) 


dicium ſuſpendimus, ad ſa- 
crum illud Nox L1quer 
confugientes.“ Chrift. Mat. 
Pfafii de præjud. theol. Differt. 
ad Calc. S. Iren. Fragm. 
Anec. | 

(6) God reigns in the hearts 
of his diſciples by his word and 
firit. People in power have 
often required their inferiors 


to yield a blind ſubmiſſion of 


conſcience to their religious 


dictates, under pretence of 
extending the empire of God. 
But if God reigns over the 
underitanding, it is by evi- 
dence; and his moral domi- 
nion over the heart cannot 
poſſibly be eſtabliſhed with- 
out the woluntary exerciſe of 
Tational powers, In all caſes 
of ſubmiſſion, where con- 
viction and conſcience are 
abſent, violent impoſition on 
the one ſide, and baſe hypo- 
criſy on the other, conſpire 
to make a knave and a fool, 
or a tyrant and a ſlave. After 
the reformation was eſtabliſh- 


Toke 


ed at Geneva, the magiſtrates 
aſſembled all the prieſts in the 
country towns under their ju- 
riſdiction, and required them 
by ſuch a day to renounce 
Popery, and to embrace the 
reformed religion. A vene- 
rable, ſenſible old man, an- 
ſwered for the whole body, in 
the following proper manner, 
«© Moſt honourable lords! 
we are extremely ſurprized at 
your commanding us all on a 
ſudden, to renounce without 
maturedeliberation, and with- 
out conviction, our ancient 
religion, received by our an- 
ceſtors, and by us, as a juſt, a 
holy, and a fafe ſyſtem of di- 
vinity. You have, indeed, 
renounced it yourſelves, but 
not in an inſtant, as you re- 
quire us to quit 1t, for you 
allowed preachers a long time 
to propoſe their doctrines to 
you, before you embraced 
them. We are your moſt 
obedient ſubjects, however, 
we are alſo chriſtians, re- 

deemed 
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Take up bis croſs, is an expreſſion conſecrated 
by Jeſus Chriſt to a ſacred purpoſe, though it 
does not belong only to ſcripture ſtyle. (7) Here 
two things are intended by it. The myſtical croſs 
of conver/ion; and the croſs of afliions. - 

1. Converfion is called in ſcripture a croſs. 1. Be- 
cauſe ſin and carnal luſts are made to die within 
our hearts, this the ſcripture calls crucifying the old 


deemed by the blood of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt as well as 
you, and we are as eager to 
obtain ſalvation as you are. 
We humbly ſupplicate you, 
therefore, for the honour of 
Jeſus Chriſt, our common 
Lord and Saviour, to ſuffer us 
to examine, and to inform 


ourſelves, as you haye done. - 


Send us preachers to inſtruct 
us, and to ſhew us wherein 
we err, and then, if they 
can convince us, we will rea- 
dily follow your example, and 
ſubmit wholly to your will. 
The firſt Syndic propoſed this 
modeſt requeſt to the council. 


Bonnivard, late Prior of 8. 


Victor, endeavoured to per- 
ſuade them to grant it, urg- 
ing, — that conſciences ſhould 
be informed, and not forced 
and that they, who embraced 
the reformation without con- 
viction in one conjuncture of 
affairs, would probably in an- 
other return back to Popery. 
Farel, who was leſs mode- 
rate, thought it would be 
loſing a fair opportunity of 
Vor. I. | 


man. 


ſ] 7 g religion to allow 

eir petition, and he brought 
the magiſtrates over to his 
opinion. The requeſt was 
refuſed, the reformation eſtab- 
liſhed, and preachers were 
ſent afterward to inſtruct 
theſe people. They were obli- 


ged, however, to go then 


attended by guards, or the 


ruſtics would have knocked 


them on the head. So vio- 


lently does common ſenſe re- 


volt againſt force in matters 


of reaſon, conviction, and 


conſcience. Spon Hiſtoire de 
Geneve. liv. iii. I. 1536. 


(7) Take up the cro/s. Cru- 


cem pro dolore ſæpiſſime apud 
ſcriptores Romanos ponitur. 
Hinc crucior, excrucior, &c. 
Ne cruciate obſecro, anime 


mi, mi Phzdria.Ter. Eun. ad. 


1./. 2. Quid ago? Cur me 
excrucio? Cur me macero? 


Cur meam ſenectam hujus 
ſollicito amentia? Pro * 
ego ut peccatis ſupplicium 
f1 Uferam ? yen valeat, 
vivat cum illa. Ter. Haris. 
act. v. J. 3. | 
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man. (3) 2. Becauſe the conqueſt and death of 
our luſts cannot be effected without violent and 
ſenſible pain, not much unlike the ſtruggles of 
nature, when the union betwixt ſoul and body is 
diſſolved. 3. Becauſe as the crucified become 
objects of horror and reproach to the whole world 
for meriting ſo ignominious a puniſhment, ſo in 
converſion the luſts, which we crucify, become in 
our eyes objects of contempt, averſion, and hor- 
ror. (9) 

Müctions are very juſtly called croſſes, not only 
becauſe nature ſuffers, but alſo becauſe by theſe 
means we become the horror and reproach of the 
world, worldly men never diſcovering a greater 
averſion from the goſpel and its proteſfors than 
when they fee them perſecuted. | 

Finally, zo follow Feſus Chrift, is 1: To become 
his diſciple, to believe his doctrine, to approve 
his maxims, to be perſuaded of the truth of his 
myſteries and holineſs of his laws. 

2. To follow 18 to imitate him, to propoſe him as 
our examplar and pattern in the whole conduct of 
our lives, to walk in the ſame way as he walk- 

| ed, 


(8) The death of fin is called 


a croſs. To onprier de Bayaoa, 
Tov Davaroy tov TepeQPepeiv, £76 
Sora TATVW e j. Sig- 
num (i. e. Crucem) portare, 
eſt mortem circumferre, adeo 
ut vivus adhuc omnibus re- 
aunciet, &c. Clem. Alex. Stro. 
lib. vii. p. 5 36. 

(9) The crucified are objects 
of horror, An ingenious 
French preacher forms a ſer» 


mon on this thought. Gal. 
Vi. 14. The world is crucified 
unto me, and I unto the world. 
1. S. Paul was an object of hor- 
ror to the world; the world 
had an averſion to his doctrine, 


diſcipline, morality, &c. 2. 


The world was an object of 
horror to S. Paul, he had an 
averſion to its maxims, plea- 
ſures, &c. Serm. de Collet. 
tom. ii. diſc. prem. 


— 
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ed, in order to obtain communion with him in 
glory. (1) | 
3. To profeſs openly our ſubjection to him, as 
our maſter and Lord, to obey his orders, &c. In 
a word, to follow is the ſame as 7o come after him, 
which we juſt now explained, This is the firſt 


Part. 


The ſecond conſiſts in conſidering the entire ſenſe 


of Jeſus Chriſt's whole propoſition. (2) He 


(1) To follow Chriſt is to 
imitate him, Be ye therefore 
Followers of God as dear chil- 
dren, 1. e. 7mitators of God. 
Eph. v. I. Cor. xi. I. pipntaes, 
from ppropas zmitor : whence 
perhaps our Engliſh word 
mimic, at preſent uſed only 
ludicrouſly. | 
Imitatores dei. Condonan- 
do aliorum delictis, et omni- 
bus bene faciendo: nam ſic 
homo homini Deus. Sunt hi 
duo verſiculi cum capite quar- 
to (ad Epheſios) congluti- 
nandi. 

(2) Confider the entire ſenſe 
of the whole propoſitions Mr. 
Claude briefly ſhews the pro- 
priety of the figure, and then 
enlarges on the meaning. He 
quits the cro/5 to apply him- 
ſelf to /andification, and. af- 
fiction. A mode of preach- 
ing, this, very different from 
that, which he reproves, page 
29. A certain Jeſuit ſets out 
on that vicious ſcent, and his 
firſt article is droll enough. 
Cant. 1. 12, My ſpikenard 
Jendeth forth the /mell thereof. 


means, 
then, 


This ſpikenard is love, which 
is the root of holy life. We 
will compare what myſtical 
divines ſay of love, with what 
natural philoſophers ſay of 
ſpikenard, Et primum de 
pondere ejus. What a 
conceit, to weigh a plant a- 
gainſt a diſpoſition of the 
mind! This divine ran a better 
parallel, when he told the 
Archbiſhop, to whom he dedi- 
cated his book, he hoped, 
God, who wrought by weak 
inſtruments, would ſucceed ' 
his attempts, as he had done 
thoſe of Samſon, when he en- 
abled him to ſlay heaps of 
Philiſtines with the/jaw-bore 
of an aſs!” Nierembergii de 
doctrina aſcetica, lib. i. cap.2. 

The Daniſh clergy have a 
law, which forbids them to 
preachevery thing, thatcomes 
into their heads, and com- 
mands them to deliver proper 
and pertinent truths in clear 
perſpicuous ſtyle. Neque 
quicquid promiſcue pro Jubitu 
funditanto; ſed quæ ad rem 
faciunt, dilucidis et perſpicuis 

1 verbis 
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then, that, if we would be really of the number 
of his diſciples and followers, we muſt ſubmit to 
two things, ſanctification and affliction, 


verbis in medium proferun- 
tor. Pet. A. Hoyelfini Leges, 
Dan. 11. 16. 

This is a law of good ſenſe, 
and, when people allow them- 
ſelves to deviate from it, they 
may make ſcripture ſpeak any 
thing in the world. The 
following parallels will exem- 
plify this obſervation. Happy 
if ey guard us againſt the 
abuſe! Dr. Birch, one of 
the king's chaplains, preach- 
Ing before the Houſe of Com- 
mons on January 30, 1694, 
from 2 Sam. 1. 5 likesed 
Charles I. to Saul. Saul was 
the Lord's anointed— after his 
unction he had a zeab Heart 
he was numbered among the 
ꝓprephets— he was lain A an 
Amalekite—he was lamented 
by David—and the mountain, 
on Which he died, was accur/- 
ed. This pathetic ſtory, 
ſays the Doctor, warrants our 
church's accommodating it 
to the preſent calamity ; and 
this noble inſtance of David's 
piety to Saul teaches us our 
duty to the royal martyr.” 
An oppoſite writer publiſhed 
what he called, 4 bircben 
rod for Dr. Birch, and, abid- 
ing by the Doctor's church's 
choice, ran the parallel ſo as 
to prove the royal martyr a 
deſpotic tyrant. Saul was the 


1. Santiif- 


Lord's anointed: but he was 
a very 1 ůman— Saul was a 
tyrant, and contrary to /aw, 
Beit. xvii. 16. 17. 18. took 
the peoples ſors, tins, Vine- 
yards, the tenth of their ſeed, 
&c, without the peoples con- 
ſent. 1 Sam. viii. 11. Kin 

Charles tyrannized over his 
ſubjects by invading their pro- 
perty by ſhHip- money, and coal- 
money; by —_— them to 
take patents for knight-hood, 
&c.—Saul had an evil ſpirit 
from the Lord ; Charles con- 
tended for unlimited prero- 
gative by divine right—Saul 
was among the prophets: 
Charles was prie/t-ridden, and 
pretended to underſtand di- 
vinity—Saul few the prieſts 
of the Lord : Charles per/ecu- 
ted the miniſters, who could 
not comply with the book of 
ſports, — he countenanced 
the Iriſh maſſacre — Saul un- 
juſtly 2 Charles 
levyed war againſt his ſubject. 
—Saul married his daughter 
Michal to David: Charles 
his to the prince of Orange 
Saul confeſſed his faults to Da- 
vid: Charles pretended to 
treat with his ſubjects at Ux- 
bridge — Saul uſurped the 
prieftly office : Charles autho- 
rized Laud's innovations— 
Saul fell by his «uz /word on 
; Mount 


$0 3 
1. San#ification, Here enter into the ſubject, 
and ſhew, how impoſſible it is to belong to Jeſus 
Chriſt without forſaking ſin, and entirely changing 


Mount Githoa: Charles by 
his 0x07 flubbornneſs on a ſcaf- 
fold before Whitehall—David 
was fo far from deprecating 
guilt, that he cur/ed the moun- 
tain, Which exhibited ſuch a 
ſcene : thus will F}tehall be 
txecrable for Charles's ſake. 
« What reaſon, adds this 
ſhrewd author, have the mar- 
_ tyr's friends to thank the Dr. 
for putting this parallel into 
our heads?“ 

There is a certain gaiete, 
ſermonis feftivitas, in this way 
of preaching, that ſparkles, 
ſhines, and amuſes people: 
but never ſurely is eccentric 


genius ſo miſplaced as in chriſ- 


tian ſermons. It 1s novelty, 
not truth, and ſolidity, that 
tickles peoples fancies here. 
It produces a momentary plea- 
ſure : but a cool review, re- 
ducing ſound to ſenſe, brings 
all to nothing, and makes us 
wonder what we found to 
pleaſe us. 

This is not peculiar to ſer- 
mons: it is the ſame with all 
other compoſitions. We have 
a ſtriking example of this in 
Mrs. Rowe's letters from. the 
dead to the living. Brilliancy 
of genius, vivacity of ima- 
gination, and beauty of poe- 
try, endeayour to adorn the 


moſt ſad and ſolemn objects 


the 


of our holy religion, and to 
promote the morality of it: 
but the fire of genius either 
conſumes argument and evi- 
dence, or ſo abſorbs them, 
that to us they are loſt. We 
read ſuch works, as we ex- 
amine ſome fine hiſtory- 
paintings; we are delighted 
with the artiſt: but his (kill 
does not aſcertain the truth 
of the facts. It was a very 
honeſt fair method of the great 
8. Chryſoſtom, a man as ca- 
able of colouring as any of 
the fathers; he very often 
uſed to tell his hearers, ſeveral 
days beforehand, what text he 
intended to preach from on a 
futureday, and to deſire them 
mean time to read, and ex- 
amine the whole period, or- 
ſection, mwemonrny antacay, that 
they might be the better pre+ 
pared to judge of what he 
ſhould deliver. Conc. iii. de 
Lax. | 
Our divines have applied 
many remedies to this exube- 
rance of thought, this dropſy 
in theology: but that, which 
promiſes the moſt relief, the 
ſtudy of mathematicks, will 
bring on a contrary habit, an 
exceſũve dryneſs and dulneſs, 
unleſs great caution be uſed. 
There are, ſays a foreign 
profeſſor of mathematicks, 


four 
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the life. The grace of God, that bringeth ſalvation, 
hath appeared to all men; teaching us, that denying 


Feur principal ſources of our 
errors, prejudice— paſſion — 
obſcure language — and ex- 
ceſſive compolition in the ob- 
jects of our contemplation. 
Mathematicians in general are 
very little influenced by theſe 
cauſes of error — however, 
there are ſome remarkable ex- 
amples of their having been 
influenced by them all This 
ſtudy is apt to engroſs the 
ab hole man, and his ſucceſs in 
this not unfrequently inſpires 
him with the vanity of ima- 
gining, that he underſtands 
every thing elſe—or, not hav- 
ing a reliſh for this, he con- 
ceives a ar/iike to all intenſe 
application and ſtudy When 
mathematical knowledge 1s 
acquired, it does ot change 
the heart—nor does it render 


the Judgment infallible—it fur- 


niſheth indeed a proper method 
of avoiding error, and of ob- 
taining evidence: but if the 
method be unapplied to thoſe 
theological ſubjects, which 


are proper to be tried by it; 


or it it be -:i/applicd to thoſe, 
which are not to be judged by 
it, in either caſe the ma- 
thematician will remain in 
error.” Refiex. fur PUttilite 
des Mathematigues par Mon. 
De Crouſax. Dif}. prelim. 


ungodlineſs, 


The proper method, then, 
of diſcuſſing paſſages of this 
kind conſiſts in clearly ſtat- 
ing a fact, proving it by 
plain evident arguments, and 
then uſing the figure to /Iu/- 
trate the matter, and to ren- 
der it affecting. We have a 
fine example of this in Ezek. 
xvii. From the beginning of 
the 11th to the end of the 
2 iſt verſe the prophet ex- 
preſſes his meaning in clear ex- 
plicit terms. The king of 
Babylon takes Jeruſalem— 
captivates the royal family 
and appoints one of them to 
govern under an oath of alle- 
giance to him The royal Jew 
deſpiſes the cath—violates the 
treaty - offends God—and is 
juſtly puniſned - God, how- 
ever, to fulfil his merciful de- 
ſigns to the nation, takes a 
younger ſon of the ſame royal 
family, and enables him to 
reform the ſtate and the 
church. The prophetical 
ſtyle, reſembling that of po- 
etry, deſcribes the royal fa- 
mily by a lofty cedar tree, and 
younger ſons by the upper 
{WI7gs. 

This is a very natural 
image, and many prophane 
authors uſe it. Thus one of 
our old poets, 


Seven goodly cyons in their ſpring did flouriſh, 
Which exe /e/f-root brought forth, one fock did nouriſh. 
Edward the top-branch of that golden tree, &c. 


This 
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ungodlineſs, and worldly luſts, wwe ſhould live ſoberly, 
righteouſly, and godlily, in this preſent world, looking 
for that bleſſed hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
great God, and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. (3) 


This is a deſcription of 
Edward the third, who had 
even ſons —Edward the black 
prince—William of Hatfield 
—Lionel duke of Clarence— 
John of Gaunt—Edmund of 
Langley—Thomas of Wood- 
ſtock — William of Windſor 
— The zop-branch of this 

olden tree was Edward, the 
1 of the black prince. 
Mich. Drayton's heroical e- 
piſtles. | 

A certain preacher, at the 
funeral of Maſter Holt, the 


only ſon and heir of -— Holt, 


Eſq; who, to the inexpreſſi- 
ble grief of his parents, died 
in the 12th year of his age, 
took his text Ezek. xvil. 22. 
{ will crop off, from the top 
of his young twigs, a tender 
one, and will plant it upon an 
high mountain and eminent. 
He gives a very ſhort account 
of the literal meaning, turns 
the ſubject to moral utes, and 
divides his ſermon into two 
parts. 1. The matter of 
lamentation, Death cuts off 
young perſons—the ſons of 
great families —only ſons of 
tender parents—/uddenly, &c. 
2. A ground of conſolation, 
chriſtian youths are put in 
poſſeſſion at death of immor- 
tal felicity, planted on ahigh 


4 


heſe 


mountain, &c. Mo/ſom's plant 
of Paradiſe, preached at S. 
Martin's in the Fields, March 
1669. 

The text, certainly, neither 
ſpeaks of death, nor of hea- 
ver but the application here 
is ingenious, agreeable to the 
analogy of faith, and to the 
laws of ſpeech, and, as all the 
truths are clearly proved by 
other plain expreſs deciſions 
of ſcripture, the imagery is 
not improperly employed for 
illuſtration. Theſe diſcuſſions, 
however, always require great 
prudence and caution, and 
the higheſt praiſe will always 
be due to thoſe preachers, 
who underſtand how to n- 
plify a ſubject. In this the 
great Turretin is ſaid to have 
excelled, and it is the fineſt 
ofall pulpit-accompliſhments. 

(3) Looking for the glorious 
appearing of the great God. 
Titus ii. 11. Mr. Le Moyne 
thinks, “S. Paul alludesto the 
Cabiri, or great gods, which 
were worſhipped by the Samo- 
thracians, and by the Cretans, 
and oppoſes 'Jeſus Chriſt to 
them. He proves, that the 
worſhippers of theſe deities 
were full of talk concerning 
the appearance of them.“ But 
as all this ſuppoſed alluſion is 

founded 
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Theſe are S. Paul's words to Titus, and three 
things may be remarked in them, grace, holineſs, 
and glory. And you may eaſily obſerve, that grace 
conducts to glory only by means of 4olineſs : take 
away holineſs, and grace and glory can never be 
Joined together. The apoſtle therefore does not 


lay, The grace of God hath appeared to all men, teach- 


ing us to look for the glorious appearing of Feſus Chriſt : 
but, he ſays, The grace of God bath appeared to all 
men, teaching us to deny ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, 
to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godlily, in this preſent 
world; and fo to be looking for that bleſſed hope, 
the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, Grace indeed ends in glory: 
but ic can only do ſo by the intervention of holi- 
neſs. (4) | | 
You 


founded on two bare words, truth, and excluding error. 
aniOaytc and jeyHG, As there Nom. iii. 28. A man ts jufti- 


is nothing in the whole epiſtle fed by faith : without the deeds 
r0-eQuntenance it, except that of the la-. ii. 8. 9. 10. 


it was written to an inhabi- By grace ye are ſaved through 
tant of Crete, and as Jewiſh faith: and that not of yaur/elves.. 


theology included the ſame — It is the gift of God: it i. 
ideas, the ſuppoſition ſeems no: of works, — Tit. iii. 45. 
more ingenious than true. T he kindneſs of God our Saviour 
Varia Sacra Stephani Le Mayne, appeared: not by works of 
tam. ii. : righteouſneſs : but he ſaved. us 
Grace teacheth us to live according to his. mercy. Mira- 
foberly, denying ungodlineſs. bilis eſt vis Paulini ſermonis 
This paſſage affords an ex- tot repetitionibus et antithe- 
.ample of what a learned ſibus corroborati. Valde accu- 
writer calls the circumſcriptiue rate ſolet neceſſarias ſententias 
in S. Pauls ſtyle. The circumſcribere.“ Flacii Iihy- 
apoſtle, ſays he, in important ric; Clavis de Styl. Sacr. Lit. 
articles, carcumicribes his Traclat. v. 
meaning by including in the (4) Grace cannot end in 
ſame ſentence affirmation and glory without the intervention 
-negation, including the whole of holing/s.  : Opera renatorum 
| mora- 


„„ 1 
You may alſo alledge, to the ſame purpoſe, the 
end of Jeſus Chriſt's coming into the world, which 


liter bona tres has conditiones 
habent. 1. Ut ex vera fide 
proficiſcantur, 2. Secundum 
legem Det exigantur. Et 3. 
Ad divinam gloriam dirigan- 
tur. 
quæri de 11 ſolent. 
neceſſaria ſint. 
ne ſint, 3. Ecqua lint /upe- 
rerogatoria. 4. Num merito- 
ria. Acdenique an ſint /a/is- 
Factoria. 


1. An 


Bona opera triplici nomine 
neceſaria ſunt homini chriſti- 


ano. Primo ratione Dei, non 
quaſi exinde aliquid accedat 
Deo, ſed quia, teſte Paulo, 
hzc eſt voluntas Dei, ſanctifi- 
catio noſtra. 1 Theſſ. iv. 3. 
Ut nempe, quemadmodum 
apud Lucam 1. 75. Zacha- 
rias dicit, liberati, ſerviremus 


ipſi in juſtitia et /an&#izare, 


omnibus diebus vitæ noſtræ. 
Deinde zece//aria ſunt bona 


opera propter nos, quia, ut 


Apoſtolus ait. 1 Tim. iv. 8. 
Pietas ad omnia eſt utilis, ha- 
bens promiſſionem hujus et 
futuræ vitæ. 


Denique necęſſaria ſunt bona 


opera propter proximum, ut 
eum charitatis officiis ſuble- 
vemus, nec ſcandalo illi fi- 
mus, ſed potius inculpatæ 
vitz exemplo chriſto lucrifa- 
clamus, 

Quamquam annis mille 
quingentis ſanus nemo dubi- 
tarit, quin opera bona ad fa- 
lutem ſint neceſlaria; non de- 

Voll 


Quinque vero imprimis 


2. Perfecta 


aſſiſted human nature, 


Was 


fuere tamen ſeculo noſtro, 
quorum alii ea perniciofa di- 
cerent ad ſalutem; alii licet 
non pernicioſa putarent, noſ- 
tre tamen relicta libertati, 
eoque minime neceſſaria eſſa 
contenderent; alii denique 
neceſſaria, at non ad ſalutem, 
verum alias ob cauſas judica- 
rent. 

En quo diſcordia cives per- 
duxit miſeros ! G. J. Voſfit 
T be/es Theol. de bonis operibus. 

Our divines obſerve—that 
there are three general ſour- 
ces of errors in chriſtian mo- 


rality. The firſt is a notion 


of the moral dignity of human 
nature. Pelagiani/m, by at- 
tributing too much to un- 
and 
by denying the neceſſity of 
divine grace in order to moral 
rectitude, gives a low, looſe 
morality, and ſubverts the 
only true principle and foun- 
dation of evangelical holineſs. 
Sociniani/m is defective on this 
article. Sanctitas, fays Crel- 
lias, eſt obſervatio mandato- 
rum Dei aut Chriſti. Ethic. 
Chriſt. lib. ii. cap. 4. Vide 
etiam ejuſdem Crellii lib. cui 
tit. Ethica Ariſtotelica ad ſa- 
crarum literarum normam eme n- 
data. The far greater part 
of the divines in the church of 
Rome err on this article, and, 
from the pelagian notion cf 
human nature, derive the me- 
rit of good works, the doc- 
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was not only to deſtroy ſin, as it ſubjected us to 
eternal puniſhment, but as fin, You may finally 


trine of ſupererogation, and 
many more ſuch errors. 'This 
is a very faſhionable morality 
with us : but it ſeems incon- 
gruous with the ſcripture doc- 
trines of human depravity, 
and the aſſiſtance of the holy 
ſpirit; it is a worldly decency 
adapted to the genteel luxury 
of the preſent age, it may 
keep a man from the gallows: 
but, it ſhould ſeem, it is not 
that Holineſs, without which 
none ſhall ſee the Lord, The mo- 
rality of the old phariſees was 
of this corrupt kind: but we 
know whohath ſaid, Except your 
ſanctity, or righteouſneſs exceed 
the righteouſneſs of the ſcribes 
and phariſees, ye ſhall in no wiſe 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Mat. v. 20. 

A ſecond ſource of errors 
on the article of chriitian mo- 
rality, is a pretended Calwvi- 
niſm, which, under a ſhew of 
avoiding the firſt error by at- 
tributing all to grace, deſtroys 
the freedom of human actions, 
reduces man to a mere ma- 
chine, and runs into the ſpring 
whence it firſt proceeded, the 
ſoical fataliſm. I call this 
pretended Calviniſm, becauſe 
it was not the ſyſtem of that 
great man; nor is it the ſyſtem 
of holy ſcripture, which never 
ſo ſtates the doctrine of the 
fall as to exculpate ſinners, 
nor ever ſo W s of divine 
influence as to annhiliate mo- 


ſhew, 


ral agency. The Domini- 
cans, and the Janſeniſts in 
the church of Rome, have 
been taxed with this error; 
and ſo have the Calviniſt re- 
formed divines: but the 
latter have been well defend- 
ed by Monſ. Jurieu. Fu/ti- 


fic. dot. moral, contr. accuſat. 


Anton. Arnald. 

The third ſource is enthu/- 
aſin, which attributes thoſe 
actions to the operations of 
grace, that originate in our 
own 1gnorance, fancy, ſuper- 
ſtition, fiery zeal, and ſo on. 
A good ſyſtem of chriſtian 
ethics is as different from the 
quibbles of the ſchoolmen, and 
the idle diſtinctions of ſome 
caſuiſts, as it is from the re- 
veries of Pagan philoſophers. 
It is derived from the holy 
ſcriptures alone, and theChriſ- 
tian carries it always with 
him; it is a fear in his heart; 
and we may truly ſay of it, 
as one ſays of wiſdom, No- 
thing is more clear, nothing is 
more obſcure—it lies hid in a 
corner, and it illuminates the 
whole world —It is, and it 1s 
not in ſolitude—it is in the 
crowd, and it is not. Inter 
anachoretas fuerunt viri ſapi- 
entiſſimi, fuerunt ſtultiſſimi 
— in ſocietatibus ſtulti ſunt et 
ſapientes. Buddei Analect. 
Char. Sap. 

A good divine defines chriſ- 
tian morality thus. Theo- 

logia 


( 363 ) 


ſhew, how much it is for the glory of the Father, 
and of Jeſus Chriſt, and for the reality and ple- 
nitude of ſalvation, that the diſciples of Jeſus ſhould 


be ſanctified. (3) 


logia moralis ſcientia practica 
eſt, ex divina revelatione do- 
cens, que homini deli ac 
regenito, ad vite ſanctimo- 
niam factu neceſſaria ſunt, 
conſequendæ in Deo per chriſ- 
tum æternæ beatitudinis cauſa. 
Compare this with that of 
Crellius above. Olearii Doe, 
Theol. Moral. | 

(5) God is glorified in the 
ſanctification of hls ſervants. 
S. Paul expreſſes the matter 
fully, 1 Cor. x. 31. Whether 
ye eat or drink, or whatſoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of 
Cod. Our favourite expo- 
ſitor juſtly obſerves, there 1s 
no action ſo inconſiderable as 
not to afford the chriſtian an 
opportunity of expreſſing his 
veneration for the deity, and 
of promoting his own felicity. 
This is a peeuliar excellence 
of chriſtianity. The good 
man may purſue his great end 
not only on feſtivals, and in 
public worſhip: but in the 
moſt minute actions of com- 
mon life. Ne putarent in re 
tantula non eſſe adeo anxie 
vitandam reprehenſionem, do- 
cet apoſtolus nullam eſſe vitæ 
noſtræ partem aut actionem 
tam minutam, quæ non referri 
debeat ad gloriam Dei, ut 
etiam edendo et bibendo illi 


2. Afliction. 


promovendæ ſtudeamus. Calv. 
in loc. | 

That buffoon, Butler, ridi- 
culed the Puritans of his day 
for exceſs in this article, and 
his reverend editor, the late 
Dr. Gray, garniſhed this dog- 
grel poetaſter's ſideboard with 
all the garbage, that he could 
procure on the ſame ſubject. 
Glorious employment of cle- 
rical erudition, a doctor of di- 
vinity writing notes upon Hu- 
dibraſs ! 

Suppoſe we allow, that a few 
fanatics, 
wiſe, intereſted providence 
too much in trifles ; ſuppoſe a 
coachman ſaid to his maſter for 
crying rub to his bowl, Leave 
that to providence, my Lord ! 
(L*Eftrange's fables. p. 2. fab. 
26.) What then? Does it 
follow that xy Lord his 
maſter was a fool, or that all 
the non-conformiſts were fa- 
natics ? That S. Paul taught 
a morality ouzre ? or that it is 
as needleſs as it is unfaſhion- 
able to acknowledge provi- 
dence at our tables in order to 
preſerve an habitual venera- 
tion for the deity, in our 
minds? Miniſters, above all 
men, ſhould aim at glorify- 
ing God, that is, at diſplay- 
ing his wiſdom, 8 
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2. Afliction. Two things here muſt be diſcuſſed. 

1. The truth of the fad, that true believers are 

expoſed to afflictions in this world. 2. The rea- 

ſons why the divine wiſdom - ſubjects believers to 
theſe trials. | =, 

1. The truth of the fad reſults from the examples 
of all the great ſervants of God, whe have ap- 
peared in the world to this day: as Noah, Abra- 
ham, Lot, Moſes, S. Paul, and all the other 
apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt. | | | 

2. From the whole hiſtory of the church, which 
was always [nouriſhed and increaſed in afflictions. 
This may be illuſtrated by the burning buſh, which 
appeared to Moſes; or by the ſhip, into which 
Jeſus and his apoſtles went, toſſed with waves, 
and expoſed to the violence of winds and 


ſtorms. (6) 


power, juſtice, holineſs and 
truth. But this is not to be 
done by turning into a mere 
jack-pudding — throwing a- 
bout Hudibraſtick fire · brands 
—and ſporting with the cha- 
racters and conſciences of our 
fellow - chriſtians, and with 
the ſacred truths of the reli- 
gion of Jeſus Chriſt! Give 
us the fage advice of a Chry- 
ſeſtom, Let us fear nothing but 
SIN, n TObvLy So d gv 
— ana ᷣ GOοοανẽTmno AMAPTIAN 
MONON. Tom. vi. ſer. 43. Let 
us reſpect the maxims of 
our divine maſter— F thine 
eye be fingle, thy whole bod: 

ſhall be full of light. Matt. vi. 
22. The eye is the inten- 
tion, ſays a good Pope of 


3; The 


Rome, and the body, is' the 
action, if the intention be 


pure, the action will be uni- 
form and regular. Theſe in- 
tentions are the baſes of vir- 
tuous actions. Sicut fabrica 


columnis, columnæ autem 
baſibus innituntur, ita vita 
noſtra in virtutibus, virtutes 


vero in intima intentione ſub- 
ſiſtunt, &c. S. Gregorii opera 


moral. tom. i. cap. 11, 12. 


(6) The church always 


flouriſhed in affiitions. Accord- 
ing to Seneca, affliction is 
eſſential to moral greatneſs. 


Proſpera in plebem ac vilia 
ingenia deveniunt: at cala- 
mitates, terroreſque mortali- 
um ſub jugum mittere propri- 
um magni viri elt ', . , Mag- 
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3. The reaſons for this diſpenſation of divine 
rovidence may be taken from a.comman-place of 


afflictions, as (7) 


nus es vir: ſed unde ſcio, 
{i tiby fortuna non dat facul- 
tatem exhibende vwirtutis? De 
provid, cap.1v. 

When Phocion, one of the 
beſt men of Pagan antiquity, 
was going to his execution, 


obvius ei fuit Emphyletus, quo 


1. By 


familiariter fuerat uſus- Ts 
quum lacrymans dixiſſet, O 


. quam indigna perpeteris, Pho 


cion  haic ille, at non inopi- 
nata, inquit. Hunc enim ex- 
itum plerigue clari viri habue- 
runt Athenienſes. Corn. Nep. 
in vita Phoc, cap. 4. | 


Poets have wrong'd poor Herms, ſuch days are beſt : 


They purge the air without, within the breaſt. 


(7) Take reaſons from a 
common place. See page 93, 
note 4. The utility of com- 
mon- place books, in which 


ſubjects are arranged under 


their different heads, is highly 
extolled by all our old divines, 


and by ſome over- rated. At 


preſent, too many preachers 
wholly diſuſe them. There 
is certainly a ſober medium. 
Our firſt reformers ffudied di- 
vinity as a ſcience, and what- 
ever they met with in the 
courſe of their reading they 
entered in their common- 
place books, under their ſeve- 
ral heads, as - Abſtinence — 
Abundance — Affability — 
Affection - Affliction and ſo 


on: but their ſermons were 


not dry repetitions of theſe 


articles. Having acquired by 
theſe means a great ſtock of 
religious knowledge, and 
having fixed the ſubjects in 
their memories by repeatedly 


HERBERT. 
reading and writing them o- 
ver, they were able to pro- 
uce a new digeſt, and to 
adapt each article to times, 
places, perſons, and ſo on. 
A man, who never arranges 
his theological notions, muſt 
needs be deficientin the know- 
ledge of a body of divinity z 
and he, who fills a ſermon' 
with old common-places of 
other people's collecting, will 
always be accounted a dull, 
defective, common- place prea- 
cher: but a miniſter, who, 
in his courſe of reading, en- 
ters remarkables into a waſte- 
book, and thence tranſcribes 
into a regular common-place 
book as many of them as a 
worth ſaving, will acquire at 
once a, body of knowledge, 
and the art of regulating it. 
Melancthon juſtly obſerves, 
that ſome great readers derive 
very little benefit from much 
reading, for want of uſing 
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1. By means of afflictions God reſftrains our im- 


petuous paſſions, which in proſperity become fierce 
and intractable, whereas in adverſity they are com- 

oſed and governable, like bees, which in winter 
beep cloſe, but at the return of the ſun iſſue from 


this art of common-placing ; 
and others for want of dif- 
cernment to know what to ex- 
tract from their authors. The 
latter frequently amuſe them- 
ſelves with copying flowery 
expreſſions, pretty metaphors, 
ſtriking hyperboles, and ſuch 
like, and thus ſeem to acquire 
much, while they learn no- 
thing. Indeed this method 
may ſerve to refine the ſtyle, 
perhaps to form it: but theſe 
are after-conſiderations, and 
the firſt object is the acquiſi - 
tion of a good ſtock of know- 
ledge. He adds, Facile eſt 
autem genera partiri, et videre 
quæ ſententiæ, quæ exempla, 
quæ /imilitudines, in gualibet 
ſpecie collocari debeant. De 
hac ratione annotandi, extat 
Rodolphi Agricole epiſtola, 
quam velim adoleſcentibus 
proponi ad verbum ediſcen- 
gum. . -- 

The method, which Monſ. 
Claude here recommends, is 
enforced by Melancthon by 
the nature of the thing, and 
by the beſt examples. For in- 
ſtance—Suppole this queſtion 
to be moved—Shall we go to 


war with the Turks? It would 


be proper to transfer the hy- 
pothe(is to the theſis, and to 


their 


enquire firſt, Is it lawful 
for chriſtians to bear arms? 
Ought magiſtrates to protect 
the property of their ſub- 
jets againſt invaders? &c. 
Kc. Thus Cicero, in his 
oration for Milo, affirms, that 
Clodius was juſtly puniſhed 
for his ſacriledge, and, in or- 
der to come clearly and fully 
to his point, briefly proves 
that there is a God—and that 
the world is governed by him. 
Thus our bleſſed Saviour 
often transferred hypotheſes to 
theſes, as when he excuſed the 
apoſtles for violating the tra- 
ditions of the Phari/ees, he 


began by ſpeaking of tradi- 


tions in general. So when 
Pilate's cruelty, in mixing the 
blood of the ſacrificers with 
their ſacrifices, was mention- 
ed to him, he began to ſpeak 
of calamities in general, and 
of repentance. Luke xiii. 
Melanct. Elem. Rhetor. lib. i. 
cap. 23. 

By hypotbefis is meant the 
particular queſtion in hand, 
as, Is Roſcius guilty of par- 
ricide? And by rh the ge- 
neral queſtion, as, Is parricide 
an atrocious crime? Cru/j 
gueſt, in Melanct. in loc. 
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their hives with a threatening noiſe: or like ſer- 
pents, which ſeem dead during the rigours of 
winter, but revive and become dangerous, when 
the heat of ſummer returns. 

2. By theſe means God exerciſes our virtues, our 
faith, patience, prayer, &c. to which may be 
applied the compariſon of incenſe, which plenti- 
fully emits its fragrance, when caſt into the 

fire, 
3. By afflictions God detaches us from the world; 


nothing acquaints us ſo well with its vanity, no- 


thing makes its delights ſo unpalatable to us as 


taſting ſuch a mixture of bitterneſs in them. God, 
alſo by theſe means elevates us to the hope of a better 
life, which he has prepared for us; nothing gives 
us a more ardent deſire after immortality than an 
experience of diſtreſſes, and ſorrows here below. 
Fleſh and ſpirit are in us like the two ſcales of a 
balance, one riſes as the other falls, and what one 
loſes the other gains. 5 

4. God by theſe means diſplays the glory of that 
admirable providence, which governs us. (8) Were 
all things in the world favourable to us, the pre- 


ſeryation 


(8) God diſplays his provi- 
dence, The doctrine of pro- 
vidence, or God's ſuperin- 
tendence of human affairs, is 
evidently a doctrine of natu- 
ral religion explained and im- 
proved by revelation. The 
Epicureans were the only pa- 
gan philoſophers, who denied 
it. The Stoics held it in a 
ſenſe outre. Some Chriſtians 
have debaſed it. But, as it 
ſtands in ſcripture, it is adapt- 


ed to diſplay the perfections 


of God in a very juſt and 
beautiful manner, and to ad- 


miniſter the higheſt conſola- 


tion to good men, while it is 
freed from all thoſe abſurdi- 
ties, with which ſome have 

connected and diſgraced it. 
Dr. Sherlock obſerves— 
© That there is a neceſſary 
connection between the be- 
lief of a God and a provi- 
dence—that there is a pre- 
ſerving and a governing pro- 
vidence diſtig&t from each 
other 
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ſefvation of the church would be no great wonder: 
but, when it pleaſes God to preferve us in the 
midſt of worldly conflicts, to confirm us amidſt 
continual tempeſts, his infinite power and glory 


other — that God governs 
natural cauſes, accidental 
cauſes, moral cauſes, and 


that the exerciſe of a par- 


ticular providence conſiſts 
in the government of all e- 
vents.- That providence is ſo- 
vereign — powerful — wiſe 
Juſt — holy — good, — That 
theſe are diſplayed in the de- 
luge—the diſperſion at Babel 
—the call of Abraham—and 
Jo on.“ 
jections againſt each poſition : 
but chriſtian miniſters are well 
able to remove them all, by 
arguments taken from the 
word of God: Dean Sherlock 
on providence. 

Many of our divines are 
afraid to uſe the modern ſtyle 
of — nature does this—provi- 
dence orders that—and other 
ſuch phraſes, leſt (to uſe a 
ſcripture - expreſſion.) they 
ſhould darken counſel by words 
ewithout knowledge, and e- 
clipſe the glory of God ; and 
for the ſame reaſons they re- 
Je& the words chance, fortune, 
and /uck, the firſt is in the 
verſion of the book of Eccle- 
faſtes, and the laſt in that ver- 
ſion of the cxxii. Pſalm, which 
is a part of the common prayer 
Peck. Indeed, theſe words 
may be uſed very innocently: 
but as they are ancient pagan 


There are many ob- 


appear 


terms, expreſſive of groſs ideas 
—as they are vague, offen- 
five, or ſuſpicious to many 
pious perſons jealous of the 
glory of God—and as they 
were not employed by in- 
ſpired writers, who have alſo 
furniſhed us with purer terms 
—1t may probably be the 
wiſeſt way for a young mini- 
ſter to avoid them. Compare 
the language of a refined Pa- 
gan with that of 8. Paul, 
Theformer ſay S W αοο , ,t 
ex JOU πνjỹ , wi 0% Tala, 816 
os Tavia., O munde ! O na- 
tura! a te omnia ſunt, in te 
omnia, ad te omnia. The 
latter, ſpeaking of an intelli- 
gent being, in whom there 
are depths of riches of wiſ- 
dom, and knowledge, ſays, 
5 ATTOT— 9 0) ATTOT—9 
£5 AYTON xα Tala, Rom. 
xi. 36. M. Antonini. lib. iv. 
7 23. Aunotat. Gatateri in 
oc. 

Our divines never fail, hav- 
ing explained and eſtabliſhed 
the doctrine of providence, 

to treat of it practically. 
Each doctrine of revelation 
commends itſelf to us by its 
mighty tendency to moralize 
the believers of it. This of 
divine providence does ſo.— 
« Providence diſplays the 
wiſdom, goodneſs, over, 
ail 


a 


6359 
appear luminous indeed, juſt as they appeated in 
Ifrael's paſſage through the red ſea, in their pre- 


and other attributes of God: 
we ſhould therefore ſtudy his 
perfections in it.— The pro- 
vidence of God governs us 
with cool and conſummate 
wiſdom and goodneſs: we 
ſhould therefore avoid raſh 
cenſures of it,—God governs 
us with uncontrollable power : 
we ſhould not therefore at- 
tempt to reſiſt his govern- 
ment, as if we would provekte 
the Lord to jealouſy, by pretend- 
ing to be fronger than he. 1 
Cor. xi. 22.— God governs 
by means: we ſhould there- 
fore neither tempt him, Mat. 
iv. by neglecting to uſe them, 
nor vainly abuſe them to ſu- 
perſtitious purpoſes—God ex- 
tends his providential care 
over the moſt minute objects: 
therefore we ſhould avoid 
anxious ſollicitude, and rely 
on him for the ſupply of all 
our wants, Mat. vi. 24, &c. 
—Since in providence all in- 
ſtruments are to us only what 
it pleaſes God to make them, 
we ſhould take care never to 
facrifice to pur exon net. Hab. i. 
However prudent our plans 
may be formed, and however 
ſucceſsfully they may be ex- 
cuted —as all events depend 
on God, we ſhould pray to 
him with ſubmiſſion and con- 
fidence— Since providence is 
Vor. I. 


ſervation 


the management of God, we 
ſhould neither be proud in 
proſperity, nor diſtruſtful in 
adverſity.” &c. &c, Theſe 
are inferences of a godd Lu- 
theran divine. Sohbnii op. tom. 
ii. art. 19. de providentia. 
Here follows an example of 
what we juſt now called a zew 
digeſt, or an ingenious re- 
compilement of common- 
place collections, applied to 
"yin uſe. The ſubject is, 
ow a man may enquire after 
news like a chriftian. The 
text is Acts xvii. 21. For all 
the Athenians, and ftrangers, 
which were there, ſpent their 
time in nothing elſe, but either 
to tell, or to hear, ſome new 
thing. The preacher's de- 
ſign is not to blame people 
for enquiring after news : — | 
only to rectify and chriſtianize 
the enquiry. For this pur- 
poſe he divides his ſubject into 
two parts. In the firſt he re- 
proves the principles of mere 
news-mongers, who enquire 
out of idlene/s—curiofity—was 
nity - nalice— * Spirit 
— principles o a 1 og 
atience—or ſuperſtiticn. In 
che ſecond LE chriſtians 
to enquire in general for the 
propagation of the goſpel in 
order to baffle the enterprizes of 
hereticks==t0 prevent afpproach- 
3B ng 
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ſervation in the deſert, and in the conſervation of 
the three children in the Babylonian furnace. The 
church is a flambeau, which God keeps burning 
in a tempeſtuous air; winds from all parts ſtrive 


ing calamities=to promote the 
happineſs of mankind in gene- 
ral, and of the church in par- 
ticular, &c., The preacher 
reſembies London to Athens, 
and draws no very contemp- 
tible picture of the Royal Ex- 
change, which he calls zhe 
#hrone of Mammon, where ſelf- 
Intereſt aſſumes a thouſand 
ſhapes, ſpeaks a thouſand 
different tongues, and gives 
a thouſand pieces of falſe in- 
telligence to beguile the un- 
wary, and to transfer their 
property. There are ſome 
remarks ſimilar to theſe, if I 
recolle& rightly, in Mr. Mat. 
Henry*s daily walk with God. 
"Theſe are from an excellent 
French divine, paſtor of a 
French church in London, 
Serm. ſur divers textes par 
Charles Bertheau. 

Here follows an example 
of the mere common-place kind. 
In 1663 Edward Reynolds, 
Biſhop of Norwich, preached 
a compoſition, which he called 
a ſermon, and entitled The 
Saves of Beauty and Bands. 
The text is Zech. xi. 7. J 
tooſ tao ftawes, the one I called 
Beauty, and the other I called 
Bands, and I fed the flock. 
Would anyman,except a Lord- 
Clergyman, look here for the 


againſt 


polity of the eſtabliſhed church 
of England, as enforced by 
penal ſanctions, and authori- 
zed by Jeſus Chriſt ? What 
could this tormentor of holy 
ſcripture have ſaid, had a non- 
conformiſt miniſter taken the 
1oth and 14th verſes, and 
proved from them that Jeſus 
Chriſtauthoriſed a di/ol/ution 
of this church-polity, for he 
cut theſe faves aſunder ? Why, 
he would have encouraged 
ſome Butler to rhyme, or 
fome L'Eſtrange to tell tales, 
and prove that abſurdity in 
cloth became dignity in lawn ! 
However, the biſhop illuſtrat- 
ed his doctrine, 1. a contrario, 
from the devil's policy ; he 
ſhould have ſaid a fmili, from 
its likeneſs to it.— 2. a neceſſa- 
rio, from the neceſſity of it. 
3. a poſſibili, from the poſſibi- 
lity of it—4. a facili, from its 
eaſe— 5. ab utili, from its uti- 
lity—and (O compaſſionate 
God!) 6. 4 jucundo, from the 
pleaſure of it. Ah! cruel bi- 
ſhop ! I am more edified with 
the fable of the boys and 
frogs. Cruelty is port to 
boys: but death to frogs! Pe- 
nal laws may delight thoſe, 
who make them: but they 
ruin thoſe, who ſuffer them. 


„ 


againſt it, but inſtead of extinguiſhing they only 
augment its light. 

5. Afflictions are particular honours, which God 
confers on us, by them enabling us to walk in the 
ſteps of Jeſus Chriſt, and conforming us by them 


to our divine leader. What an honour 7s it to be 


choſen to maintain his quarrel, (9) and to ſeal by 


our ſufferings the yerity and ſanctity of his goſpel ? 

For theſe reaſons, and many more of the ſame 
kind, we may fairly conclude, that with profound 
wiſdom Jeſus Chriſt has called us to affliction, 


and joined the crols to the profeſſion of true chriſ- 


tianity. (1) 


(9) God chooſes his people to 
maintain his quarrel, It would 
ſound better to modern ears, 
to ſay his controverſy. Lev. 
XXV1. 25. 1f ye walk contrary 
to me, . and if ye will not be 
reformed, I will bring a ſword 
upon you, that ſhall avenge rhe 
quarrel of my covenant, God's 
controverſy with men, and 
men's with God, is moſt ex- 
cellently diſplayed in Monſ. 
Saurin's ſermon on ** Micah 
vi. 1, 2, 3. Ariſe, . contend 
thou before the mountains, 
and let the hills hear thy voice. 
Hear ye, O mountains, the 
Lord's controverſy, and ye 
ſtrong foundations of the 
earth: for the Lord hath a 
controverſy. with his people, 
and he will plead with Iſrael. 
O my people, what have I 
done unto thee, and wherein 
have I wearied thee ? Anſæuer 
ne. The ſermonwas preached 


We 


on a faſt-day, at the opening 
of a campaign, and conſiſts of 
man's pleas againſt God, and 
God's againſt him. Here the 
2 end of preaching is pur- 


ued, providence juſtiſied, ſin 
condemned, every mouth 


ſtopped, the whole world made 


guilty before God, which 
done, the preacher like a true 


evangeliſt goes forth, as à gi- 
ant refreſhed with wine, and 
publiſhes pardon, protection, 
and ſalvation, from a forgiv- 
ing God. Saurin. Ser. tom. 
xi. . cinguieme. 

(1) Jeſus Chrift has joined 
the croſs to the profeſſion of true 
chriſtianity, That afflictions 
befall good men by the wiſe 
purpoſe of God, is the language 
of reaſon as well as of revela- 
tion, Socrates liſps: but 8. 
Paul ſpeaks plainly on this 
head. The firſt ſays to his 
judges, Ki T6 780 M Ixs 
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We have before obſerved, that, beſide ſimple 
terms, and fingular expreſſions peculiar to ſcrip- 
ture, there are alſo ſometimes in texts, particles, 
that are called /yncategorematica, which ſerve either 
for the augmentation or limitation of the meaning 
of the propoſition, (2) — As the word ſo in 


nde, oTs Qx 251 udp. , o 
KAKON OTAEN r: Serv. ov re 
THALWTHICUAITL. O vd appr htiT aL ro 
Seo r rνππτνν WfRYAGT2) ads T 
Eka vt ano Te AYTOMATOY 
eeyorev, K. Plat. Apol. Soc. 


23. 

The ſecond aſſures his fel- 
Jow-ſufferers, that all things 
ſhould work together for good 
#0 them that love God, to them 
that are called according to his 
purpoſe. Rom. viii. The for- 
mer ſees no evil befall a good 
man, the latter ſees all ap- 
parent evils productive of the 
greateſt good. One proof 
among thouſands of the ad- 
vantage of revelation above 
reaſon. Well might Minuti- 
us Felix ſay to the Romans, 
«© You exalt to the very hea- 
vens 2a Sczyola for patiently 
burning off his right hand to 
be revenged on himſelf for 
killing the ſecretary inſtead 
of King Porſenna, in defence 
of your liberties: but how 
many of us ſuffer without 
complaining? Our boys and 
girls deſpiſe your gibbets, 
your beaſts, and all your 
ſufferings, A chriſtian may 
ſeem miſerable, but he cannot 


be ſo,”? 


John 


(2) Particles fametimes ſerve 
to augment the meaning 4 
propoſition „ and ſometimes to di- 
miniſh it, See note 1 page 
65. Words of this kind are 
conſiderable in a grammatical, 
an oratorical, and a logical 
point of view. Grammarians 
call them particles, and de- 
fine them ** avords unva- 
ried by inflexion,”” Dr. Johns 
ſon's Dictionary. 

Orators and paets confider 
them not unfrequently as ex- 
pletives, that is, as of uſe to 
ſupply a vacancy of /ound, and 
thus they very often employ 
them, When they are thus 
uſed they muſt not be tranſ- 
lated, for to affix a ſenſe 
where a writer has put none 
would miſlead us. Vid. Ce- 
rici Ars. crit. de ling. diſtimil. 

Legicians conſider them in 
regard to meaning, and value 
them as confignificative. Some 
degree of attention is neceſ- 
ſary to determine when theſe 
terms are merely expletive in 
the holy ſcriptures, and when 
they are univerſal or particu» 
lar ſigns. 

1 Cor. xi. 19. There mußt 


be H ALSO herefies among you. 


The word 4% muſt by no 


means 


( 333 3 | 
John iii. 16. God % loved the world The word 


nod in the vii. of Romans. 


There 1s therefore 


noꝛo no condemnation to them, which are in Chriſt 


Jeſus—and in many more - paſſages of the ſame 


kind. 


Whenever you meet with theſe terms, carefully 


examine them, (3) for ſometimes the greateſt 


means be -omitted here. 
There are /chi/ms—and there 
mult be alſa herefies. | 

Gal. v. 12. J would they 
avere x even cut off, which 
trouble you. Both theſe words 
are eſſential to the apoſtle's 
meaning. Particula g eſt 
nota majoris addita per auxe- 
fin, &, Dalechampii Con- 
cio ad clerum Cantab. 1633. 
cui tit. Hæreſeologia tripar- 
ita, 

A learned writer ſays, 
«« St, Auſtin often cites what 
he had read in the 70, and 
V. L. Iſai. vii. 9. Hyou don't 
believe you ſhall not under tand, 
to infer from it, that we muſt 
believe the divine truths 6e 
fore we underſtand them. 
And the croud of popith 
writers follow him to autho- 
rize a blind and z#mplicit 
faith: but if he had had an 
exact tranſlation, he had only 
read, UN LESS ye believe, that 
the kingdoms of Aﬀyria and 
Iſrael ſhall ſhortly be deſtroy- 
ed, [as I have been propheiy- 
ing.] you ſhall not be eflabliſb= 
ed. Junius, Diodati, and 
other learned men read the 
words interrogatively, Will ye 


prepoſitions and interjections, 


part, 


not believe, unleſs ye be confirm- 
ed, i. e. by miracles?” ay 
for a new tranſlation of the 
Bible, ch. vi. f 
Acts xx. 28. Take heed our 
THEREFORE unte yourſelves, 
and to all the flock, Luke x. 
37. Go, and do thou oft 
LIKEWISE. Jer. XXXl. 3. 
The Lord hath appeared of old 
unto me, ſaying, Yea I have 
lowed thee with an everlaſting 
love. Acts xviii. 28. Apollos 
PUBLICKLY ard MIGHTILY 
convinced the Jenus. xix. 20. 
So mightily grew the word of 


God and prevailed, Rom. 


Vil. 8. SO THEN, they that 
are in the fleſh, cannot pleaſe 
God. Gal. iii. 3. Are ye so 
Fooliſh ? having begun in the 
Spirit, are ye xo made per fas 
by the fleſp? An attention to 
the ſcope of theſe places will 
eaſily diſcover the importance 
of all theſe terms, and no mi- 
niſter can diſcuſs theſe, and 
ſimilar paſſages, properly, un- 
leſs he inſiſt largely on the 
import of them. 

(3) When you meet with 
theſe words, carefully examine 
them. Adverbs, conjunctions, 


the 
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part, and very often the whole of the explication, 


the leaſt ſignificant of words, 
may become very important 
by their connections: but rea- 
ſoning reſembles rhetorick in 
this caſe. In both it is ſome- 
times proper to uſe, and ſome- 


depend 


times as proper to omit them. 
In rhetorick the omigſion of a 
conjunction is a fine figure of 
ſpeech, the propriety of it is 
well enough expreſled in this 
line, 


Aſyndeton drops and through haſte and paſſion. 


We have a fine rhetorical 
example of each in the fol- 
lowing verſes. The Lord 
bringeth thee into a land of 
Fountains AN D depths . 4 
land of wheat, anD barley, 
AND wines, AND figtrees, AND 
pomegranates, Deut. viii. 7, 8. 
Here the conjunction is pro- 
per, the venerable old narra- 
tor is cool, and relating an 
hiftory. The Lord found Ja- 
cob in a deſert land, and in the 
waſte howling wilderneſs, he 
led him about, . . he inſtruct- 
ed him . . he kept him as 
the apple of his eye. As anea- 
gle ftirreth up her neſt ... 
Auttereth ever her young « » . 
\ ſpreadeth abroad her wings . . . 
taketh them . . . beartth them 
on her wings . . . the Lord alone 
did lead him, &C. xxxii. 2. 
Here the omiſſion is proper, 


for the ſentence is expreflive © 


of haſte, and the piece is 
Poetry. 5 
Thus in reaſoning, the 
meaning of the wwhele period 
muſt determine the value of 
the little term in queſtion ; 
for what may be grammati- 
cally exact, and oratorically 
beautiful, may be logically 
abſurd, Ax D the Lord ſaid 


anto Moſes. So it came to paſs. 
Deut. ii. 9. 16. Saul ſaid, 
Hear now, thou Son of Ahi- 
tub, 1 Sam. xxii. 12. Hear 
Now, ye Benjamites. 7. Thox 
THEREFORE, which teacheft 
another, teache/i thou not thy- 
elf? Rom. ii. 21. None of 
theſe words have any mean- 
ing in theſe paſſages, and it 
would be ridiculous to give 
them any. Of tebenty two 
chapters in the revelation of 
S. John, nineteen begin with 
the conjunction and. The 
xxi. Chapter contains 27 
verſes, and, if I reckon right- 
ly, 64 ands ; yet who would 
pretend to expound theſe 
conjunions ? They, who 
ſhould attempt to do it, would 
be logically abſurd; for 8. 
John put little or none of his 
meaning into them. 
I will venture to add, it is 
not ſufficient for a preacher 
to take the c of theſe 
terms, he ought to expreſs it 
properly. Ihe following is 
a quaint flovenly way of 
ſpeaking. © Many kings in 
the old teſtament did many 
brave things: but there came 
in a but, that ſpoiled all, 
But the high places were not 
taken 
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depend upon them, (4) as we have already re- 
marked on that paſſage juſt now mentioned, God 


taken away.. . But the 
calves in Dan and Bethel 
ſtood ſtill. . . But he departed 
not from the fins of Jero- 
boam . . . Still one gut or 
other did marall. Naaman 
was a gallant man: but he 
was a leper. Suffetius was a 
brave fellow: but he ſtood 
wavering between two opini- 
ons. Tully a good common- 
wealth's-man : but he ſat upon 
two ſtools; he knew not 
which part to take, Cæſar's 
or Pompey's. Theſe men 
are men and no men.” Dr. 
Byam's Sermon on P/al. xxxvii. 
37. before Charles II. in the 
ile of Ferſey. 

(4) Sometimes the whole ex- 
plication of a text depends on 
particles. Here follow a few 
examples. Micah. v. 2. Thou 
Bethlehem Ephratah art little 
among the thouſands of Tudah. 
Mat. ii. 6. Thou Bethlehem 
art NOT the leaſt, A learned 
foreign critick reconciles this 
ſeeming contradiction by tran- 
flating the prophet interro- 
gatively, Thou Bethlehem E- 
thratah, art thou too little to 
be reckoned among the thouſands 
Judab? This reading is 
equal to the Evangeliſt's ne- 
gative. 

Mat. iii. 7. The Phariſees 
and Sadducees came TO Bis 
baptiſm; our Profeſſor ſays, 
AGAINST his baptiſms The 


fo 


prepoſition e74 may be ren- 
dered againſt, and the Pha- 
riſees did not believe John, 
Mat. xxi. 25. nor were they 
baptiſed by him, Luke vii. 
25. Olearii Obſervat. Sac. 


ad Evang. Mat. 


The connection of the par- 
ticle is of great importance 
ſometimes, The Holy Ghoſt 
deſcended wow LIKE a dove, 


and lighted upon  Je/as, Lake 


iii. 22. Mat. iii. 16. Some 


connect the word lite with 
Holy Gheft, and imagine, that 
the bleſſed ſpirit aſſumed the 


form of a dove, and painters 


have helped forward this con- 
jecture. Others, with far 
greater reaſon, connect it 


with deſcended, lighted, and 


ſuppoſe that ſome luminous 
body firſt hovered over our 
Lord, and then ſettled on his 
head,. falling on him as a 
dove alights on the ground. 
The preciſe meaning of 
Greek prepoſitions has been 
very much litigated on the 
article of 6apti/m: but they 
are ſo numerous, and ſo vague 
and indeterminate, that their 
meaning can never be aſcer- 
tained except by circumſtances, 
and particularly in this caſe 
of baptiſm. 'To give only 
one example, Mat. 111. 11. Z 
baptiſe you WITH water UNTO 
repentance, that is, ſay ſome, 
I ſprinkle you with a few 
drops 
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fo loved the world: for the chief article in the 
doctrine of the love of God is its greatneſs, ex- 
preſſed by the word /. It is the ſame with that 
other term not, there is therefore now no condemna- 
tion to them, which are in Chriſt Jeſus; for the word 
now ſhews, that it is a concluſion drawn from the 
doctrine of juſtification, which the apoſlle had 
taught in the preceding chapters, and it is as if 
he had ſaid, From the principles, which I have 
eſtabliſhed, it follows, that there is Now no condem- 


nation, &c, Having then explained, 1. What 


drops of water in your infan- 
cy in ortler to your repentance 
at years of maturity. 'The 
Baptiſts ſay, the words ſhould 
be read, / baptize or dip you 
#4 vos IN Water, 5g pelaray 
47, or UPON (a profeſſion of) 
repentance. The prepoſitions 
are often rendered thus of 
neceſſity, Jonah wag. three 
days, not with: but in the 
lbs belly. . . The Ninevites 
repented not wnto - but aT, 
or UPON the preaching of Fo- 
nah, The circumſtances of 
previous preaching - confeſſ- 
ing ſin —rivers—&c. confirm 
this ſenſe of the prepoſitions, 
in regard to baptiſm. Mat. 
xii. 40, 41. 

Perhaps it may not be im- 
proper to add here, that there 
are many paſſages of ſcripture, 
which affirm the direct con- 
trary of what they ſeem to 
affirm. A turn of ſpeech, 
which Dr. Clarke calls a He- 
brew idiom of Jewiſh propo- 
ſitions. Thus, Jer. vii. 22. 
IJ. pate xor unte your fathers 


it 
is 


concerning ſacrifices, that is, I 
did not ii /s nuch upon 
them as upon obedience to the 
moral law. Hol. vi. 6. J e- 
fired mercy and or facrifice, 
that is, I defired mercy more 
than ſacrifice. Ezek. Xx. 25. 
1 gave them flutales, that were 
NOT good, that is, I ordained 
poſitive inſtitutes, which were 
not ſo beneficial as maral laws. 
Mat. xv. 24. I am Nor ent 
to the Gentiles, that is, I am 
not ſent immediately, or / 
Joon to them as to the Jews. 
Rom. vi. 17. God be thanked, 
YE WERE the ſervants of ſin, 
but ye have obeyed the go/pel, 
that is, God be — that, 
alibongh ye were ſinners, yet 
ye have obeyed. Iſai. viii. g. 
GikD YOURSELVES, and ye 
fall be broken, that is, al- 
though ye gird yourſelves, yet 
ye ſhall be broken. Eph. iv. 
26. BE YE aNnGREY, and /ir 
not, that is to ſay, avoid 
finful anger. Dr. Sam. Glar#'s 
ſerm. oz government of paſſion. 
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is to be in Chrift Jeſus. 2. What it is to be 10 
more ſubject to condemnation, Chiefly inſiſt in the 
third place on the word ou, and ſhew, that it is a 
doctrine, which neceſſarily follows from what 
S. Paul had eſtabliſned touching juſtification in 
the foregoing chapters; ſo that this term makes a 
real part of the explication, and indeed the moſt 
important part, 

Sometimes theſe terms in queſtion are not of 
conſequence enough to be much dwelt on; but 
may be more properly paſſed with a ſlight remark, 
The word Behold, with which many propoſitions 
in {cripture begin, muſt be treated ſo; you. muſt 
not make one part of this, nor inſiſt on it too long. 
The ſame may be ſaid of that familiar expreſſion 
of Jeſus Chriſt, Yerily, Verihy, which is an aſſeve- 
ration, or, if you will, an oath : but neither on this 
muſt you inſiſt much. S0 again, Amen, or ſo be 
it, which cloſes ſome texts. Wo be to you, which 
Jeſus Chriſt often repeats in the : goſpel, with 
I know no certain 
but 


many more of the ſame kind. 
rule to diſtinguiſh when they are important: 
it muſt be left to the preacher's taſte; and a 
little attention will make the neceſſary diſcernment 


very eaſy. (5) GO 
| en 


(5) The diſcuſſion of par- 


ticles depends on a preacher”s 
taſte. Nothing which is 
found charming or delightful 
in the polite world, nothing 
which is adopted as pleaſure, 
or entertainment, of whatever 
kind, can any way be account- 
ed for, ſupported or eſtab- 
liſhed, without the pre-eftab- 
liſhment - or ſuppoſition of a 
Vor. . 


certain fte. Now a raſte or 


judgment, tis ſuppoſed, can 


hardly come ready formed 
with us into the world. What- 
ever principles or materials of 
this kind we may poſſibly 
bring with us; whatever good 
faculties, ſenſes, or anticipa- 
ting ſenſations, and i imagina- 
tions, may be of nature's 


growth, and ariſe properly, 
3 C | of 
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When the matter to be explained in a text con- 
ſiſts of a propg/ition, you muſt, 1. Give the ſenſe 


of themſelves, without our 
art, promotion, or aſſiſtance; 
the general idea which is 
formed of all this manage- 
ment, and the clear zotion we 
attain of what 1s preferable 
and principal in all theſe ſub- 
jects of choice and eſtimation, 
will not, as I imagine, by any 

erſon, be taken for 7nnate. 

ſe, practice, and culture, 
muſt precede the ander/tand- 
ing and wit of ſuch an ad- 
vanced ſize and growth as 
this. A legitimate and juſt 
raſte can neither be begotten, 
made, conceived or produced, 
evithout the antecedent labour 
and pains of criticiſm. For 
this reaſon we preſume not 
only to defend the cauſe of 
critics, but to declare open 
war againſt thoſe indolent 
ſapine authors, performers, 
readers, auditors, actors, or 
ſpectators, who making their 
humour alone the rule of 
what is beautiful and agree- 
able, and having no account 
to give of ſuch their humour 
or odd fancy, reject the cri- 
ticizing or examining art, by 
which alone they are able to 
diſcover the true beauty and 
worth of every object.” Cha- 
radteriftics, vol. iii. miſc. 3. 
c. 2. c Lord Hufe e 
Theſe remarks of this 8 1 
writer are full of good ſenſe, 


clearly 


and they fall in exactly with 


Mr. Claude's ſentiments, who 
often refers his young pupil 
to himſelf. Without this 
well-formed taſte, rules are 
ridiculous, and even danger. 
ous things. A man, who 
would apply them, muſt have 
ſenſe and judgment of his 
own to direct him when, 
where, why, how he ſhould 
ule them. ; 

Were I to exemplify my 
meaning, I would require a 
young gentleman to give me 
this ſentiment in latin, By ex- 
ecuting your office well, you 
ewill acquire honour; and 1 
would put into his hand a col- 
lection of phraſes expreſſive of 
it. See Aldi Manutii Phraſ. 
Lat.ling. And ſurely he would 
be convinced, that genius of 
his own is eſſential to a proper 
choice. He might fay. . . 
Hoc munus, fi cum laude 
gefſeris, expreſſior et illuſtrior 
tua virtus erit. .. hoc munus, 
fi cum laude adminiſtraveris, 
tua virtus patebit illuſtrius. 
hoc munus, ſi cum laude 
curaveris, tua virtus extabit 
apertius. . . hoc munus, ft 
cum laude geſſeris, magis quam 
artea patefient animi tui bona. 
.. hoc munus, ſi cum laude 
auraveris, certius quam antea 


cognoſcentur animi tui bona . . 


hoc munus, ſi cum laude 


adminis 
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clearly and neatly, taking care to develop it of all 


ſorts of ambiguity. (6) 


adminiſtraveris, ui vir fir, 
et quanius, magis quam antea 
res ipſa declarabit , . . In hoc 
te munere, ſi preclare geſſeris, 
majorem quam antea animi 
tui Hgnificationem dabi . . . 
In hoc te munere, ſi præclare 
geſſeris, majorem quam antea 
ingenii tui ſignificationem da- 


bis . . . . In hoc te munere, 
ſi præclare geſſeris, ze ipſum 


oculis hominum aperis magis. 
. . . hoc munus, fi cum laude 
geſſeris, te ipſum oculis homi- 
num patefacies magis . *. . In 
hoc munere, ſi præclare geſſe- 
ris, ipſe te n ut antea 
nunquam. This phraſe may 
be varied, I had almoſt ſaid, 
infinitely; and ſo may all 
rules, Nothing, therefore, 
can be done without 7nnate 
taſte, Where taſte is formed, 
a man may make rules, and 
{trike out methods : but where 
taſte is abſent, rules may lead 
to abſurdities. 

Monſ. Le Clerc ſomewhere 
obſerves “ That a good ſer- 
mon preſerves an ꝝnity of ſub- 
ject, and does not conſiſt of 
an heterogeneous collection 
of articles and that there are 
in beautiful ſermons unities of 
time, place, and action, as in 
theatrical pieces.” There is, 
no doubt, a great deal of 
truth in theſe remarks : but 


2 bare knowledge of theſe 


2, If 


unities, and a regular attach- 
ment to them, do not conſti- 
tute taſte. A very ingenious 


French writer has obſerved, 


that theſe zhree unities of time, 
place, and action, which dra- 
matical writers lay down as 
eſſential to their compoſitions, 


ſometimes cramp and ſpoil a 


piece, and at all times are in- 
adequate. He adds a fourth, 
an unity of intereſt, which 
conſiſts in exciting and main- 


taining any one paſſion; as 


love, fear, &c: but, in order. 
to preſerve this unity, all the 
ſcenes, circumſtances, cha- 
raters, events, ornaments, 
&c. muſt be contrived ; that 
is to ſay, in plain Engliſh, 
rules are dead materials, and 
the innate genius of the archi- 
tect is the power, that chooſes, 
collects, ſeparates, 
arranges and exhibits the 
whole in one compound ob- 
ject, productive of one effect 
on the ſpectator. See Les 
Oeuvres de Theatre de Monſ. 
De La Motte. | 
Some preachers think, they 
may at all times, and in all 
places, follow great examples: 
but we beg leave to ſay, as 
there is nothing in law ſo hard 
to find as à caſe in point, fo 
in divinity, there is nothing 
more difficult than to find 
models, which it is every way 
2 e 2 becoming 


unites, 


- 
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2. If it be requiſite, ſhew how important in re- 
ligion it is to be acquainted with the truth in 


becoming for us to imitate. 
For example, Jacob calls his 
ſon Iſiachar an ajs, Gen. 
xlix. 14. and Homer refem- 
bles Ajax to an aſs, II. xi. 
557. 
laſt is agreeable to the ſtyle 
of the age, in which the poet 
lived; and the firſt, beſides 
agreeing wich the times, is 
deſcriptive of a powerful in- 
dolent tribe, reſigning civil 
and religious liberty into the 
hands of luxury and deſpo-. 
tiſm. See Bradbury's Ser- 
mins, Gen. xlix. 14. 


But let us ſuppoſe ourſelves 


in Italy, in 1297, attending 
to a diſcourſe of Pope Boniface 
VIII. delivered to a pom- 
pous body of princes, and dig- 
nified clergymen—let us ſup- 
poſe him introducing the ſob 
ject of the intended caucuixa- 
tion of a late moſt Chriſtian 
king of France, Lewis XI.— 
Should we not ſtare to hear 
him ſay—“ The miracles of 
S. Lewis have been examined 
and re-examined, and have 
produced as many writings as 
would lead an as. Quan- 
tum unus aſinus poſſet por- 
tare? Here is neither unity 
cf time, place, perſon, nor 
intereſt! Brew. Hiſt. Pontif. 
Roman. op. Fran. Pagi. tom. 
111. t. Beni. FS 
(6) Develop a propoſition of 
all ſorts of ambiguity, See be- 


——— — —— _— 


Both very proper: the 


hand; 


fore p. 9g—and 106. The 
doctrine of ambiguity is ex- 
tremely uſeful to thoſe ſor- 
did clergymen, who purſue 
only ſecular intereſt, or rather 
to thoſe, who coolly watch 
their motions. By throwing 
the religion of Jeſus Chritt 
into ſhade, they bring them- 
ſelves, and their own ſyſtems 
of tyranny forward, and pro- 
ject into light, life, and ridi- 
culous importance. 'The coun- 
cil of Trent met, above fif- 
teen hundred years after Chriſt 
had finiſhed his work, to ſettle 
his doctrine, When the biſh- 
ops could not agree what to 
eſtabliſh and what to execrate, 
the biſhop of Sinigaglia hit on 
an excellent method, which, 
after he had propoſed it, was 
adopted by the council. He 
adviſed them to declare the 
doctrine of the church in aflyle 
and method capable to content 
all Catholichs. Accordingly, 
their decrees were worded 
with ſo much ambiguity, that 
every party found their opi- 
nions in them. Catrarino and 
Soto were both preſent at this 


council, each wrote againit 


the other on ſubjects pretend- 
edly decided by the council, 
both appealed to theſe de- 
ciſions, the council was per- 
plexed, not being able to ſay 
tor certain what they had de- 
cided, while Proteſtants ridi- 

culed 
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hand; and for this purpoſe open its connection 
with other important truths; and its dependence 
on them; the inconveniences, that ariſe from 
negligence; the advantageous ſuccours, which 
picty derives thence, with other things of the ſame 


nature. (7) 


culed theſe eldeſt ſons of ab- 
ſurdity, and praiſed the bithop 
of Bitonto for promiſing in 
his ſermon at the opening of 
the council, that the Holy 
Ghoſt would inſpire the pre- 
lates, as he did Caiaphas, 
who ſpoke a prophecy, which 
he underſtood not. Jurieu's 
hiſt. of the Council of Trent, 
an. 1540, 1547. 

(7) Shew the importance of 
an article by diſcovering its 
connection with other truths, 
Thus one ſpeaks of circumci- 
ſion. From the inſtitution of 
it to the preſent time of the 
baptiſm of Chriſt, it was 
under the precept of the law, 
and it was necejſary—from the 
baptiſm of Chriſt to the pro- 
mulgation of the goſpel it was 
#/cful: but not neceſſary— 
from the promulgation of the 
goſpel to the deſtruction of the 
temple it was agu but not 
uſetul—after the deſtruction 
of the temple it was wnlaqv- 
ful, it was cenciſien, and not 
circumciſion, Phil. iii. 2, 3. 

Scot in Lewis's Origines 

Hebra@, vol. ii. b. 4. ch. 7. 
Illuſtrate by inconveniences. 

Numberleſs examples might 


be adduced; but two ſhall 


3. Having 


ſuffice, ©* Eph. iv. 26. Be ye 
angry, and ſin not, that. is, 
avoid finful anger. The 
words, be ye angry, are not a 
permiſſion : but they are part 
of a /ingle propoſition, as 
much as to ſay, beware of 
ſinful anger. Indulge not anger, 
leit ye fall into fin; or, if 
at any time ye be provoked, 
then take particular care, that 
ye fall not into fin, For ſuch 
is the idiom of the Jewiſh 
language, to expreſs that in 
tæbediſtinct propoktions, which 
ought / to be underiiood, as 
if they were put in ene. I. I 
ſhall repreſent what the 4nd" 


.or degree of that anger is, 


which muſt be charged as in- 
ful. 2. The miſchiefs and 
znconveniences of allowing our 
paſſion to ariſe to ſuch a ſin- 
ful degree. . It is indecent 
in itſelf—an 7indignity in a 
reaſonable creature —an un- 
eaſine/s to onc's-ſelf— an 22 
Jury to others--it zncapacitates 
for judging, &c.—It reſts in 
the boſom of a fool, Prov. 
X11. 16.—renders a man cox- 
temptible—expoies a man to 
danger, and ſiuflicts damages, 
Wrath 4://2tb, and envy u- 
eth, Job. v. 2.— There is a 
natura 
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Avoid it. 


lick good. 
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2, Having placed it in a clear light, and ſhewn 
its importance, if it require confirmation, confirm 
it. (8) In all caſes endeavour to illuſtrate either by 


natural excellency in the con- 
trary practice.“ All theſe mo- 
ral arguments are improved 
and enforced by chriſtianity, 
as our preacher moſt excel- 
Jently obſerves. © Whe is 
angry? A chriſtian. With 
evhom ? A brother in Chriſt. 
For what A careleſs word— 
an wnde/igned provocation—a 
difference in opinion, &c. Dr. 
Sam. Clark. Gow. of paſſion— 
preached before the queen. 

<< Prov. xxv. 6. Put not 
forth thyſelf in the preſence . 
the king, and land nat in the 
place of great men ; that is, do 
not affect the magnificence, 
nor elevate thyſelf to the rank 
of princes, and great men. 
1. We will deſcribe /uxury— 
2. The reaſons, why we ſhould 
I. Luxury conſiſts, 
1. In vain and »/ele/s expen- 
ces.—2., In a parade beyond 
what people can aford.--3. In 
affecting to be above our own 
rank, —4, In living in a 
ſplendour, that does not 
aſſort with the general pub- 
II. We ſhould 
avoid it, becauſe it is idicu- 
lous — troubleſome — TuUINOus— 
dangerous to monarchies, and 
more ſo to republicks. (This 
was preached at Geneva.) 
Many fates have been /ub- 
verted by it—it injures mora- 


reaſons, 


liiy— excites vice, envy, pride, 
diſſipation, diviſion, &c,— 
It is productive of the graſſeſt 
crimes— leaves no room for the 
exerciſe of bene volence— is in- 
compatible with the practice 
of chriſtianity, &c. Sermons 
par Exechiel Gallatin, Ser. ix. 
fur la nat. du luxe, et ſur ſes 
dangereux effets. | 

(8) Place the doctrine in a 
clear light, Here again ſkill 
to variegate is neceſſary. A 
preacher of God's word (ſays 
Auftin.) muſt endeavour to 
conciliate perſons of different 
ſentiments, to excite the in- 
dolent, inſtru the ignorant, 
affect and convert hardened 
finners. When the ignorant 
are to be inſtructed it is ſuffi- 
cient to declare the doctrine 
of the church ; but when the 
doubtful are to be perſuaded, 
the doctrine muſt be efablifbed 
on ſolid proofs : and when 
the hardened are to be affect- 
ed, the preacher muſt make 
uſe of prayers, reproaches, 
threatnings, exhortations, and 
all other affecting Agures. 
Young people ſhould there- 
fore ſtudy the precepts and 
rules of eloquence : but ſuck 
as are advanced in years ſhould 
be content to read well-writ- 
ten books, which will inſen- 
ſibly mould them into their 

| own 


. 


own likeneſs; ſuch ſhould 
not amuſe themſelves with 
the precepts of an art, which 
to them can be of no great 
utility. Thoſe, who cannot 
excel in any thing of this kind, 
ſhould endeavour to fill their 
ſermons with paſſages of ſcrip- 
ture, avoiding the obſcure and 
chooſing the clearer expreſ- 
fions. Augy/t. de doct. Chriſt. 
lib. iv. 

(9) lluftrate by compariſons, 


Well-executed nothing can be 


more edifying : but nothing 
more offenſive than com- 
parifons ill-choſen. It is not 
poſſible to be very diffuſive in 
examples: but Iwill venture 
to claſs a few of the bad kind. 
Some compariſons are mean 
and Ally. Thus one likens a 
chriſtian life to the playing 
of a game of cards. He 
that hath no charity in his 
cribbage muſt needs be 6:/kr 
at his /af? account, for all that 
faith, which he turnetb up in 
his profeſſion. ©Let us prog 
leſs for gifts, and prey more 
for grace, —The faireſt away 
into the city of the text, is 
through the /aburbs of the 
verſe before it,—It is a Bar- 
gain of God's own making to 
honour them, that honour 
him, As ſoon as we are 
looſed from our mother's 
womb, we are all bound to- 
wards the acenò of our great 
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reaſons, or examples, or compariſons of the ſubjects 
with each other, (9) or by remarking their relation 
to 


grandmother, the earth. — 
The moſt emphatical words in 
the text (Mat. xiii. 45, 464) 
are borrowed either from that 
richer way of merchandizing 
by wholeſale, or from that 
poorer way of pedling by re- 
tail, All uſury cannot draw 
all the gutt and garbage of 
the earth into one man's 
coffers, no nor ſo much as the 


white and yellow extrails of 


the Indian earth.” This 
divine complains of a young 
ractitioner in theology, who 
ſtole his ſermons, and printed 
them under his own name. 
Poor young gentleman ! rob 
an alms-houſe! The good 


man uſed every precaution in 


his power to ſecure his pro- 


perty too. He put his ſer- 
mons under zob/e patronage. 


Indeed, he printed but a few. 


becauſe he could not meet 
with tutelar names, who, like 
Tobit's guardian angels might 
go before them: but I be- 
lieve here are as many as we 
wiſh.—So, good bye Toby 
with your guardian angels. 
Edww. Willan's Sermons, Vicar 
of Hoxne, Suff. 1651. 

Some compariſons are adious. 
The filthieſt ſermon, that 
ever I read, was preached by 
the glorious author of Icom 
Bafilike, Dr. Gauden, before 
the Lord Mayor and Alder- 

men 
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to each other, or by ſhewing their conformities, or 
differences, all with a view to illuſtrate the matter, 


men of London, in St. Paul's, 
1659. The text is ſer. viii. 


11. They have healed the 


hurt of the daughter of my peo- 
ple ſlightly. The Doctor ſays, 
«© the prophet's bowels were 
pained by that coardation, 


which fear makes upon the 


lactes and ſmaller bowels near 
the heart.” There is hardly 
a ſpecies of hoſpital naſtineſs, 
which is not introduced here. 
«© The text has fox parts—a 
patient, the fick CHURCH of 
England —HERHurt—her pre- 
tended Healing the cheat of 
it thoſe magniloquent moun- 
te banks, faraticts—and laitly 
the true way of healing by 
that catholicon x IS OO PAC Y.“ 
Docter! be 
Doctor's patient is * his 
daughter, his ſiſter, his mother, 
a forſaken virgin, a rich mar- 
ried wife, and a poor deſo- 
late wvidow,?? — This good 
lady has got feſp-wounds, 
ulcers, gangrenes, puſtules, 
angry biles, running Hues, and 
fijtulas, ſhe 1s plethorick, and 
conſumptive, her ſpirits are flat, 
and her head is cracked, ihe 
has got the zzch and the /cratch, 
and her inward wwourds are 
bleeding,” and in this miſera- 
ble plight <* ſome violent 
ſons of Belial commit a hors 
rible rape upon her.” Pre- 
ſently they bring ** /alves, 


— —— — —— —— — 
—— ſD—·—— — — — — —— 


that 


elixirs, and diurnal d/es, and 
ſing lullaby. — At laſt comes 
Dr. GaupEx, and applies 
*& lenitives — unguents — and 
poultices--he purges humours- - 
removes proud flaſ — probes and 
cleanſes feſtered places—cures 
fantings and fainting fits ; 
and all the other fediry, which 
that unmannerly medicafter the 
devil, had cauſed by his in- 
fernal eructation fl. All 
this — and ten times worſe, 
at St. Paul's Cathedral be- 
fore the Lord Mayor, and all 
the city magiſtrates the ſe- 
veral livery companies—the 
Lord Gen. Monk--the clergy, 
gentry, ladies, and populace, 
by their humble ſervant in 
Chriſt, John Gauden, D. D.'? 
afterwards The Right Rev. 
Father in God, Jobn Lord 
Biſhop of Exeter. 


Some compariſons are r:d:- 


culous. Who, that under- 


ſtands the uſe of words, can 


help ſmiling to hear a divine 


gravely tell a whole univer- 
tity from the pulpit “ 8. 
Paul by his own hands did 
infeeffe theſe two biſhops, 
Jimothy and Titus, in their 
reſpective diocęſes, and did 


ſet them in their epiſcopal. 


thrones. — The apoſtles both 
filled the new created ſees of 
the hierarchy, and ſupplied 
their vacancies.Epiſcopacy 

15 


. 
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that you are diſcuſſing. You may alſo illuſtrate a 
propoſition by its conſequences, by ſhewing how 


is the foundation of the refor- 
mation.—A 6:/hop arrayed in 
his holy ornaments appears 
among his inferior clergy like 
Simon, the Jewiſh high-prieſt 
the argument between Epiſ- 
copalians and Preſbyterians is 
like that between Atheiſts and 
Chriſtians ??? Did this man 
really think, that Titus was 
titled, and paid, and dreſſed 
like the biſhop of Oxford ? 
Timothy's throne and feof- 
ment, quoth he! Dr. Thomas 
Bifſe's Serm. bef. Univ. of 
Oxford. Trinity Sunday, 1708. 
Defence of Epiſcopacy. 

Some compariſons brought 
in reaſoning are 7/logital. 
Thus a late biſhop, preaching 
from 2 Kings viii. 13. Haxael 
faid, What! is thy ſervant a 
deg, that he ſhould do this 
thing? lays down this for the 
firſt branch of his ſermon. 
*« Obſerve how little ave know 
of ourſelves.” This is illogi- 
cal, Does it follow, becauſe 
Hazael did not know himſelf, 
that therefore we do not know 
ourſelves ?® Might not another 
preacher, from the next clauſe, 
Eliſba anſwered, The Lord hath 
ſnewn me, that thou ſhalt be 
king of Syria, as fairly obſerve, 
how well we all know the 
deſtiny of other men ? Br/hop 
Fleetwod”s Serm. bef. the Houſe 
Lords, Fan. 30, 1710, 

Vor. I. 5 


many 


Thus another, Rom. xi. 
16. If the root be holy, ſo are 
the branches. By the root we 
underſtand Abraham, Vaac, 
and Jacob, chiefly the fir/t of 
them, who being eminently 
holy ſhouid derive a bleſũng to 
his poſterity on that account, 
and prevail, at laſt, to. have 
them alſo accepted. as holy, 
and inſtated in the favour of 
God.” This, by the way, 
15 not true, nor 1s it S. Paul's 
meaning. However, the text 
preſently divides, and “ the 
firſt article is the great priv- 
ledge, honour, and advantage, 
ot our deſcent from the chriſtian 
prieſthood,” that is to ſay, 
from the clergy of the eſtab- 
liſhed church of England. The 
preacher means a legitimate 
deſcent, for their baſtards are 
leſs honourable than thoſe of 
other men. The undefiled 
marriage-bed of a Chrittian 
prieſt is of all others mo/? 
honourable.” By what rule of 
reaſoning, my Lord? Francis 
Atterbury*s Serm. bef. Sons of 
the Clergy, 1709. 

Some compariſons are in- 
jurious to the argument, which 
they are brought to ſupport. 
«« Eph. iv. 11, &c. He gave 
ſome apoſeles, &c. The apoſtles 
were paſtors, and ſo their 
function was of the ordinary 
kind, and is a /anding office 
.- | — Biſhops 
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many important inferences are included in it, and 


flow from it. (1) 


—Biſpops ſucceed the apoſtles 
in this office—The apoſtles 
were, 
biſhops are ſuperior to the 
reſt of the clergy.— But there 
was no diſparity in the autho- 
rity and power of the apoſtles, 
they had a joint- authority, 
and a commiſſion of equal 
extent. Now let us ſee to 
what this argumentative com- 
pariſon of Engliſb biſhops with 
primitive apoſtles amounts, Is 
there no diſparity of honour, 
income, power, authority, 
&c. between the apoſtle of 
Bangor, and the apoſtle of 
York—the apoſtle of Sodor and 
Man, and the apoſtle of Can- 
#erbury ® Serm. of Biſhop 
Bradford at the conſecrat. of 
Bp. of Norwich, at Lambeth 
Chapel, 1708. 

Some compariſons are b/a/- 
Fhemous, We need only look 
at zoth of January ſermons. 
The fifty-third of Iſaiah, and 
almoſt all the paſſages, that 
ſpeak of the ſufferings of 
Chriſt, have been blaſphe- 
mouſly burleſqued on theſe 
days, torn from Jeſus, and 
ticked to a tyrant. © We 
cannot ſay, ſays one, he was 
without fin : but certainly he 
had as few to anſwer for, as 
any prince ever had. He 
was but a mortal man indeed, 
and in that point infinitely 
Mort of his Lord and maſter 


and after them the 


You 


the ſpotleſs Jeſus.” Dr. 
Lang ford”s Serm. bef. the Houſe 
of Commons, Fan. 30th, 1698, 
from I1/a. lin. 7. 
Biſhop Fleetwood ſays, 
«« No prince but Charles 1. 
ever died in defence of the 
church of England, For it he 
fell a martyr, and therefore, 
adds he, no church of Eng. 
land miniſter can decline 
praiſing him. Yet this day is 
become a day of great trial to 
preachers. 'The obſervation 
of it is to the Diſſenters as 
grievous as that of the fifth of 
November is to the Papiits.” 
Neither Papiſts, nor Diſſenters 
blame the eſtabliſhed clergy 
for celebrating their own feſti- 
vals, and keeping their own 
faſts: but all men blame them 
for blaſpheming God and 
ſlandering their innocent bre- 
thren on theſe days, and for 
making it religion to do fo! 
(1) Many propoſitions are 
Sometimes included in one pro- 
poſition. 2 Cor. v. 8. We 
are confident, 1 ſay, and will- 
ing rather to be abſent from the 
body, and to be preſent with 
the Lord, In the words, and 
in the context, the followin 
particulars are plainly implied. 
—1. That we muſt all ſhortly 
be ab/ent, or ſeparate from 
this body. —2. That this ſtate 
of ſeparation is not a ſtate of 
abſolute inſenſibility. — 3» 
That 
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You may beautify a propoſition by its evidence, 
by ſhewing, that the truth, of which you ſpeak, 
is diſcoverable by the light of nature; or by its 
inevidence, obſerving that it is not diſcoverable by 
the light of nature, but is a pure doctrine of reve- 
lation. (2) | 


That to good men it 1s a ſtate 
of great happineſs, a being 
preſent with the Lord.—=4, 
The conſideration of this in- 
termediate happineſs is a great 
comfort and ſupport againſt 
the fear of death, we are con- 
ident, and willing rather to be 
abſent, &c.— 5. This inter- 


mediate ſtate, though a ſtate 


of happineſs, yet is by no 
means equal to that happineſs, 
which good men {hall be 
poſſeſſed of after the reſur- 
rection.“' Dr. Sam. Clark's 
Serm. at the funeral of Dame 
Mary Cooke, 1709. 

(2) All theſe methods of 
illuſtration may be proper 
apart; and they may alſo be 
properly mixed. Two ex- 
amples ſhall ſuffice. ** Mat. 
x. 16. Be ye wiſe as ſerpents, 
and harmleſs as doves. 
zl] conſequences of the diſunion 
of wiſdom and innocence, and 
the expediences of their con- 
junction will evidently appear, 
if we take a view—1. Of the 
great mi/chiefs, that ariſe from 
the want of avi/Jom in thoſe, 
that are harmleſs, —2. Of the 
ſtill greater mi/chiefs, that 
ariſe from the want of inno- 


The 


In 


cence in thoſe, that are wiſe. 
3. Of the mighty advanta- 

es, that reſult from our be- 
ing at the ſame time both abi 
as ſerpents and harmleſs as 
dowes.”” Biſhop Smalridge's 
Serm. bef. the Queen, Nov. 5, 
1705. 

% Mat. xvi. 18. Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock J 
ewill build my church. The 
text, as we call it, is part of 
the goſpel for this day ; and, 
according to the interpreta- 
tion, which ſome give of it, 
is the ah e goſpel of Chriſt. 
Theſe two words, PETER and 
CHURCH, being ſo compre- 
henſive, that, if they be well 
learnt, there needs no farther 
pains to come acquainted 
with all the reſt of religion. 
For the clearer expoſition of 
them, I think it will be 
neceſſary, 1. To obſerve the 
occaſion, upon which they were 
ſpoken.— 2. The /en/e, in 
which they were anciently 
underſtood.— 3. What infer- 
ences and deductions neceſſa- 
rily follow.“ Biſhop Patrick's 
Sermon on Saint Peter's day, 
1687. | 
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In fine, you may illuſtrate by the perſon, who 
propoſes the ſubject. By the fate, in which he was, 
when he propoled it; by the perſons, to whom it is 
propoled ; by circumſtances of lime, and place, &c. 
(3) All theſe may give great openings: but they 


(3) Ilaſtrations muſt be 
adapted to ſpeaker — hearers.— 
tim place — &c. Prima wir 
7us (orationis) %, witio carere. 
Igitur ante omnia, ne ſpere- 
mus ornatam orationem fore, 
quæ probabilis non erit. Pro- 
babile autem Cicero id genus 
dicit, quod non plus minuſve 
eſt quam decet. Deformitati 
proximum eſt humilitatis*'vi-- 
tium, Tariywoiy VOCANt, qua 
rei magnitudo vel dignitas 
minuitur: ut, Saxea eſt ver- 
ruca in ſummo montis Vertice. 
Cui natura contrarium, ſed 
errore par eſt, parvis dare ex- 
cedentia modum nomina, niſi 
cum ex induſtria riſus inde 
captatur . . » . Vitanda et 
Aue, cum ſermoni quidem 
deeſt aliquid quo minus ple- 
nus fit. Sed hoc quoque cum 
a prudentibus fit, ichema 
dici ſolet, ſicut Tavriaryic, 
id eſt ejuſdem verbi aut ſer- 
monis iteratio . . Pejor hac 
ouoiohoyre Eft, quæ nulla vari- 
etatis gratia levat tædium, 
atque eſt tota coloris unius, 
quæ maxime deprehenditur 
carens arte oratoria . . Vi- 
tanda uaxpmoyic, id eſt longior 
quam oporteat ſermo .. eſt 
et 79:02%0wyy vitium cum ſu- 
pervacuis verbis onęratur ora- 


mut 


tio: Ego meis oculis vidi. 
Satis eſt enim, vidi. (Non 
erit vitium cum adjicietur ex 
induſtria) . , . Eſt etiam quæ 
epi VOCatur, ſupervacua 
operoſitas, ut a diligenti cu- 
rioſus, et a religione ſuper- 
ſtitio diſtat. Atque ut ſemel 
finiam, verbum omne quod ne- 
que intellectum adjuvat, neque 
ornatum, vitioſum dici poteſt, 
Kc. &c. DPuintiliani inft. lib. 
viii. cap. 3. de ornatu. 
Example of impropriety of 
ſpeaker. Biſhop Atterbury 
tells the ſons of the clergy— 
that If antiquity could en- 
noble families, thoſe clergy- 
men, from whom they came, 
could trace their /þiritual pe- 
digree up even to him, who 
was the founder of the church 
of the firſt-born—our fathers, 
we are ſure, can juſtify their 
miſſion by an uninterrupted 
ſucceſſion from Chriſt himſelf 
.. Our farther boaſt is 
that we have our riſe from a 


clergy of ſound doctrine 


deep learning pure religion 
—upright life —zealous and 
candid tempers—a clergy of 
undiſſembled and unlimited 
veneration for the holy ſcrip- 
tures—and reſpe& for the 
writings of the fathers—a 


clergy 


( 59 +} 
muſt be judiciouſly and diſcreetly uſed ; for to 
attempt to make an aſſemblage of all theſe in the 


clergy who built their temple 
like that of Solomon, with- 
out the noiſe of axes and 
hammers, and perfected the 
reformation by quiet and or- 
derly methods, free from con- 
fuſion and tumult—a clergy, 
who have ſilenced the Papiſts 
by their immortal and unan- 
ſwerable writings — who are 
diſtinguiſhed by their zeal for 
the crown, and for their re- 
verence towards thoſe, that 
wear it—1mmoveably firm to 
their duty when they had no 
proſpect of reward—a clergy, 
who are the fartheſt removed 
of any, from all poſſible ſuſ- 
picion of deſigning to enſlave 
the underſtandings or con- 
ſciences of men—a clergy not 
to be exceeded, if to be pa- 
ralleled in the Chriſtian 
world.” Falſe in the mouth 
of any man! incentives to 
pride to poor orphans! ful- 
ſome in the mouth of any 
church of England clergy- 
man! but what in the mouth 
of an Atterbury / See the 
Sermon before quoted. p. 335. 

Impropriety in regard to 
bearers. I cannot think that 
preacher adapted his ſubject 
to his audience, who preached 
againſt duelling before gueen 
Ann, 1712, from Rom. xii. 
19. Avenge not yourſelves. 
I hardly believe - the ſame 
gentleman in the park would 


diſcuſſion 


have conducted a lady, a ſo- 


vereign too, to be the ſpectator 
of a bloody duel. Her majeſty 
was in no danger of giving or 
receiving a challenge, and it 
muſt ſeem, one would ſup- 
poſe, extremely impertinent 
and indelicate to 1ntroduce 
ſuch company as duellers at 
chapel for the ſake of deter- 
ing a circle of ladies from a 
practice, to which only genzle- 
men are addicted... Ihhis is 
an excellent ſermon, however, 
and had it been addreſſed to 
other auditors, it would have 
acquired that propriety, which 
now it wants. EAamund Chifpull 
Sermon againſt duelling. 

 Impropriety of tine. The 
chaplain in waiting at S. 
James's at the time of queen 
Ann's death, preached the 
Sunday after her deceaſe on 
the ſubject of Herod's terror 
on account of his having per- 


fecuted John the Baptiſt—he 


enquires into the grounds of 
that fear, which purſues ſuch 
wicked perſons as Herod— 
and he examines, whether it 
be in the art of man totally 
to ſuppreſs the operations of a 
guilty conſcience,” Was this 
gentleman unacquazinted with 
the hiſtory of the laſt years of 
his royal miſtreſs? Could he 
be a ſtranger to the factions 
of the time? Did he intend 
to give the queen's enemies 


an 
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diſcuſſion of one propoſition would be trifling, 
endleſs, and pedantick. (4) 


an occaſion of diſcourſe ? Did 
he not know, that the excel- 
lence of a ſermon is not that 
it may be underſtood, but 
that it cannot be miſunder- 
ſtood ? Is the ſcripture deſti- 
tute of proper reflections ſuit- 
ed to ſuch ſeaſons? Nothing 
of all this: but the queen had 
been dead a week this ſer- 
mon was compoſed before her 
death —and the chaplain had 
not time to compole another, 
and farther this deponent ſaith 
not. Reeve's Sermtn at the 
Chapel Royal, Aug. 8, 1714. 
Impropriety of place. I 
will not pretend to ſay, that 
even Dr. Gauden's offenſive 
ſermon before - mentioned, 
might not have been tolera- 
ble for an Ordinary of New- 
gate, or a Chaplain of Guy's 
Hoſpital, at their reſpective 
places — yet even there it 
ſhould not have been a female 
patient—but at the cathedral 
of the Metropolis, and before 
ſuch honourable auditors, to 
expoſe his own mother's pu- 
trified nakedneſs, and put the 
myſteries of the medical world 
to open ſhame, is a crime, 
worſe than that of Ham, which 
even a Lais would execrate! 
(4) An aſſemblage of ſhin- 
ing but unconnected articles is 
#rifling and pedantick, Ter- 
tullian, Seneca, Montaigne, 


happe 


Sometimes 


and ſome other authors have 
ſo much luſtre, that their 
words, however inſignificant, 
have more force than the rea- 
ſons of other people . I 
have a great value for ſome of 
Tertullian's works, but he 
had more memory than judg- 
ment . . What could he 
infer from his pompous de- 
ſcriptions of the changes that - 
ned in the world ? Why 
they juſtified his laying aſide 
his uſual dreſs to wear the 


philoſophical cloak. The 
Moon has different 2 
the year has ſeveral ſeaſons, 


the fields change their appear- 
ance in ſummer and winter: 
whole provinces are drowned 
by inundations, or ſwallowed 
up by earthquakes, in fine, 
all natureisſubje&tochanges: 
therefore he had reaſon to 
wear the cloaꝶ, rather than 
the common robe !—Nothing 
ean excuſe the ſilly arguments 
and wild fancies of this au- 
thor, who, in ſeveral others of 
his works, as well as in that 
de Pallio, ſays every thing 
that comes into his head, if 
it be a far-fetched conceit, or 
a bold expreſſion, by which 
he hoped to ſhew the vigour, 
(we muſt rather call it the 
diſorder) of his imagination.“ 
Malebranche, in Cambray's di- 
alogues, d. the loft, | 

Many 


„ 


Sometimes one ſingle propoſition includes many 
truths, which it will be neceſſiry to diſtinguiſh: 
but in doing this, take care that each truth, on 
which you intend to inſiſt, be of ſome importance 
in religion, not too common, nor too much known, 
This your own good ſenſe muſl diſcern. 


Sometimes one propoſition muſt be diſcuſſed in 
the different views, in which it may be taken; and 
in this cafe you muſt remark thoſe different re- 


lations, (5) 


Many evits attend this fini- 
cal way of preaching : but, 
as a learned Jeſuit well ob- 
ſerves, one of the greateſt 1s 
that contemptible opinion, 
which the people, who diſco- 
ver the vanity of the preacher, 
entertain of him; an opinion, 
that incapacitates them for 
edifying by what he may de- 
liver worth retaining. Audi- 
tores, qui vanitatem ex Ver- 
borum qualitate, et modo 
dicendi, odorantur, pravam 
inde opinionem de concio- 
natore concipiunt; unde 
quamvis mira prædicet, et ea, 
quibus alias maxime prodeſſe 
poſſet, nullum aut parvum 
ex ſuo labore fructum perci- 
Piet. Labat. Apparat. Concion, 
Art. Concionator. 

If a preacher mean to be 
underſtood, he ſhould neither 
put too many ſhining thoughts, 
nor too many glittering words 
into his compoſition, for both 
are diſagreeable to auditors, 
and render the ſubject ob- 


Sometimes 


ſcure. © Non tantum odioſa 
et moleſta ſunt auditoribus : 
ſed res etiam obſcurant. They 
ſhould riſe in a diſcourſe as 
flowers in a meadow, and 
ſhould be the ornaments and 
beauties of the green-ſward. 
«« Ut enim in prato graminis 
copia maxima ſui parte ex 
vulgari, fimplici, et proprio 
ſermone conſtare debet. De- 
inde certis intervallis quaſi 
floſculis verborum et ſenten- 
tiarum apte conſperſum et diſ- 
tinctum eſſe, qui velut in- 
ſignia, et /umina illuſtria, in 
ipſo orationis corpore emine- 
ant. Fac. Malthiæ Det. de 
Concionand. Ratione. tom. i. De 
Amplif. . . De Flog. 

(5) Some propoſitions may be 
diſcuſſed in different Views. 
Our author means the differ- 
ent views of the propo/ition 
itſelf : but the general truchs 
of religion, and the virtues 
of particular men, may be 


very ſafely, if properly, adapt- 


ed to the peculiar view of the 
preacher, 
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Sometimes the doctrine contained in the propo- 
ſition has different degrees, which it will alfo be 


neceſſary to remark, 


Sometimes the propoſition is general, and this 
generality ſeems to make it of little importance. 
In this caſe you muſt examine, whether ſome of its 
parts be not more confiderable, if they be, you 

will be obliged to diſcuſs theſe parts by a particu- 


preacher. The wirtues of 

{ebemiah have been enforced 
on kings—viceroys--ambaila- 
dors — miniſters of ftate — 
eccleſiaſtical reformers—civil 
magittrates--and trading com- 
panies —and on all with great 
propriety. *© I would tend, 
{ays a divine of the laſt cen- 
tury,—a worldling to read 
Ecclefialtes—a dewout perion 
to the Plalms—an Hicted per- 
fon to Job—a preacher to 
Timothy and Titus—a back- 
ſlider to the Hebrews—a /ega- 
lift to Romans and Galatians 
—a libertine to James, Peter, 
and Jude—a man, who would 
ſtudy providence, to Eſther 


and thoſe, who go about 


great undertakings, to Nehe- 
miah. This exemplary re- 
former of the Jewiſh ſtate ſays 
in the text, Remember me / 
O my God, for good, Let us 
remember, 1. His care to ob- 
tain zntelligence, —2, His pa- 
triotiſm.— 3. His difintere/ted- 
neſs. —4. His vigilance.— 5. 
His courage, =6, His piety, 
&c. &c. “ Dr. Reynalds's 


lar 


Serm. bef. the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, 1657. 

Thus alſo the general vir- 

tues of religion may be adapt · 
ed to particular bodies of men. 
1 Cor. xvi. 13. Watchye, 
ſtand faſt in the faith, quit 
yourſelves like men, be ſtrong. 
—1. Watch, a metaphor ta- 
ken from ſentinels, be vigi- 
lant.—2. Stand faſt, main- 
tain your poſt.— 3. Quit your- 
ſelves like men, fight, and 
worſt your enemies, if there 
be occaſion. — 4. Be ftrong, 
having ſubdued your enemies, 
keep them under.” Will. 
Durham's Serm. bef. the Ar- 
tillery Company, 1670. 

So alſo the general doctrines 
of religion may properly ſerve 
particular views. 1 Cor. 
xv. 58. Be ye ftedfaſt, un- 
moveable,'\always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, foraſmuch 
as ye know that your labour is 
not in vain in the Lord. 
Here is a moral exhortation 
enforced by chriſtian mo- 
tives.” Dean Freeman's Ser. 
at S. Briaget's, bef. the Lord 

Mayer, 


Ln WW. . 
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lar application. (6) But I will: give you ex. 


amples of each. 


Mayor, Aldermen, and Go. 
vernors ef the City Hoſpitals, 
1698. | 
in all ſuch applications pru- 
dence is eſſential to propriety. 
Sometimes blind zeal, and 
ſometimes policy, have given 
very ridiculous directions to 
paſſages of ſcripturez of which 
numerous "inſtances might be 
given, were it neceſſary. 

(6) Some parts ef general 
propoſitions may be applied 10 
particular uſes. The endleſs 
miſapplications of general 
propoſitions ſhould ſeem to 
deter a young miniſter from 
purſuing this method too 
haſtily: Our author's rule 1s, 
undoubtedly, - a good onè: 
but an abuſe of it is very 
eaſy. For example. Pſal. 
lix. 16. J abill ug of thy 
power; yen; {will ing aloud 
of” thy mercy in the morning, 
becauſe thou hat been my de- 
fence,” and my refuge in the day 
of my trouble. A common 
reader would ſee nothing here 
but a holy reſolution to praiſe 
God for deliverance from 
affliction. But a divine of 
Somerſetſhire, having de- 
clared, that A ſong. of 
Anacreon, or a ſcene of Ari- 
ſtophanes had not the \ puree,” 
blood, ſpirits, and marrow of 
one of David's ſacred ditties, 
lays; this text, though but a 

Vor. I, | 


F irſt: 


verſe, is a complete pſalm, 
having in it all the proper- 
ties of a ſpiritual ſong the 
parts — the grouad — the de- 
ſcant the author—the time 


and” the occaon. All theſe 


he pretends to difcufs, and 


at length reduces all to a 


pulp; and ſqueezes out the 
lawfubneſs — NECESSITY — 
and harmony of 'oRGANS* In 
chriſtian churches. To the 
ſermons of this rector of 
Pokington, as to thoſe of too 
many of his contemporaries, 
we may juſtly apply what was 
ſaid” of Pope Hildebrand 
he came in like a fox—he 
reigned like a lion he died 
like a dog. The rector comes 
in with deceitful . 
addreſſed to Archbiſhop'Land 


—he roars through all his 


ſermons at the Puritans- and 
he leaves off yelping and 
barking at eivil governors for 
not entruſting the clergy with 
more civil power. I remark; 
the'/pirie of this ſavage di- 
vine, becauſe miſapplications 
of holy ſcripture are oftener 
to be aferibed'to a bad heart 
than to a defective head. An 
honeſt and good heart, free 
from the ſorry policy of a 
ſeculiar ſordid prieſt, is the 
beſt preſervative againſt tor- 
turing ſcripture. The above 
is taken from Humphrey Sydens' 

3 E ham's 
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Firſt. To give the ſenſe of a propoſition neat 
and clear, and afterwards to confirm and illuſtrate 


ham's firſt ſermon entitled The 
evell-tuned cymbal, preached at 
the DEDICATION OF AN oR- 
GAN at Bruton in Sommerſet. 
1637. 

Another wretched perverter 
of the holy oracles of God 
took this paſſage, Pſal. cxviii. 
22. The ſtone, which the 
builders refuſed, is become the 
head of the corner ; and appli- 
ed it firſt to Jeſus Chrilt— 
next to David—and then to 
King James I, He was preach- 


it, 


ing before his Majeſty on 
Eaſter Sunday, at Whitehall, 
in the year 1611. Unluckily, 
Eaſter-day fell on March 24, 
the day of the king's acceſſion. 
It was Eaſter Sunday, it would 
have been ſhameful not to 
have ſaid a few words about 
Jesus Chriſt.— The preacher 
was only a 6:/hop, and it 
would have been improvident 
to have omitted an opportu- 
nity of ſhewing, that 


His right reverend mind 
Began to be me/? reverendly inclin'd! 


He muſt therefore flatter 
the king's weakneſs, and ex- 
cite his fears by preaching 
royal ſupremacy—abſolute mo- 
narchy, and the dependence 
of both on 2p:/copacy. Ac- 
cordinglyhe reminds the king 
that He was once only 


the head of one angle, Scot- 


land—but now he was the 
head ofa whole triangle, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. 
— That ſome ſtones will 
neither head well, nor bed 
vell—that a good head muſt 
neither be crumbling plaiſter, 


nor rotting wvood, nor bend- 


ing lead: but fone—that the 
houſe of Iſrael is the civil 
Nate, and the houſe of Aaron 
the ecclefraftical ſtate —that 
theſe make the mazz angle in 


every government—that if the 
head bear but upon one of 
them 1t will certainly decay— 
that kings ſhould deal both in 
prieſthood and prophecy—that 
ſeveral maſter-builders had 
intended to make another 
ſtone head of the triangle— 
but that God had made his 
majeſty head—and that the 
clergy cried, hoſanna, bene- 
dictus, grace, grace unto this 
head-ſtone,””—And all this out 
of a prophecy, that foretold 
the reſurrection of Chriſt after 
his crucifixion by priefts For 
my part, I recolle& a ſaying 
of the prophet—-zhe ancient 
and honourable, he is the head, 
and the prophet, that prophe- 
feeth lies, he is the tail. The 
proper title of this rodomon- 

| tade 
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it, let us take Eph. i. 18. The eyes of your under 
ſtanding being enlightened, may ye know what is the 

| Y | hope 


tade would be awooden-head to 
marble-head but alas! it is 
called a By. of Ely's Serm. at 
Whitehall, 1611. 
The following 1s a very 
honeſt and ingenious appli- 
cation, preached to the native 
citizens of London, by their 
own requeſt, at S. Paul's, 
May 8, 1656. Pſal. Ixxxvii. 
5. Of Zion it fhall be ſaid, 
this and that man was born 
there. The worthy preacher 
briefly remarks the priviledges 
of the natives of Zion — trans- 


fers the idea to the natives of 


the city of London obſerves 
the priviledges of this city, 
both civil and religious, its 
freedom from Paganiſm, Po- 
pery, tyranny, &c: its ad- 
vantages of trade, charters, 
ſcriptures, churches, mini- 
ſters, &c.——and labours, as 
he expreſſes it, to convince 
his auditors, © that they ought 
to be not only profeſſors and 
proteſtants at large : but re- 
generate and true believers, 
who have the ſeed of God re- 
maining in them, and are 
made partakers of his ſancti- 
fying ſpirit. Dr. Horton's 
Sermon, &c. 

The pious: ſucceſſor of At- 
terbury makes a juſt and ex- 
cellent application of a paſ- 
ſage of S. Paul concerning 
primitive freedom from Jexu- 
% ceremomes to Britiſh free- 


dom from the popery of Rome, 
and the tyranny of James II. 
© Gal. v. 1. Stand faſt inthe 
liberty, wherewith Chriſt hath 
made us free, and be not entan- 
gled again with the yoke of 
bondage. I. Chriſt hath made 
his churches free; he hath 
made us Britons free, 1. With 
ſpiritual liberty from the cere- 
monies —idolatry— ignorance— 
implicit obedience to a pretend- 
ed infallible head and in- 
plicit faith in human creeds— 
of the church of Rome. —2. 
He hath made us free, with 
civil liberty, from illegal and 
arbitrary power, which ac» 
companies and ſupports Po- 
pery, and turns ſubjects into 
ſlaves. II. It is reaſonable, 
that they, whom Chriſt hath 
made free, ſhould fand faſt 
in their liberty. It belongs. 
to us as chri/tians, and as nen, 
and we lay a particular claim 
to it as Engliſhmen, and as 
Proteſtants, Men forfeit none 
of their reaſonable liberties by 
becoming chriſtians--the /crip- 
ture is their charter—and they 
are neither ob/iged, nor in the 
leaſt encouraged, or ſo much 
as allowed to yield an implicit 
faith to the dictates of any 
man, or of any church in the 
bold. Stand faſt in your 
liberty then—for 1. It is 
given you by charter from 
heaven—2, It has been pre- 


3 E 3 ſerved 
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bope of his calling, and what the riches of the glory of 
his inheritance in the ſaints. — 

This text muſt be divided into 2 parts. The 
firſt is the apoſtle's prayer, May God enlighten the 
eyes of your underftanding ! the ſecond is the end of 
this illumination, that ye may know what is the 
of his calling, and what the riches of the glory of his 
zuberitance in the ſaints. h y 

I. The apoſtle's wiſh or prayer contains a 

ropoſition, which is, that 7 is God who enligbtens 
e of our underſtanding. To give clearly the 
ſenſe, you muſt firſt obſerve in a few words, that 
ſcripture frequently borrows the names and ima- 

s of the faculties of the body to repreſent thoſe 
of the ſoul; therefore it gives us feet to walk in the 
way of righteouſneſs, hands to work out our ſal- 
vation, knees to bow at the name of Jeſus, ears to 
hear the ſacred truths of the goſpel, a mouth to eat 
the fleſh and drink the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
eyes to ſee the myſteries of his kingdom. All this 


ferved to you by ſpecial pro- 
vidence.—3. It may yet be 
laſ by careleſſneſs.--4.Should 
it be loſt your ſlavery would 
be wor/e than ever. III. Uſe 
the proper means of holding 
this liberty faſt. 1. Adhere 
ſtrictly to reformation and 
revolutional principles, — 2. 
Unite amongſt yourſelves, and 
oppoſe the common enemy. 
—3. Uſe your liberty, as be- 
comes wie and good men.— 
4. Chearfully obgy the gover- 
nors, Who prote& it. Endea- 
vour to promote the true in- 
tereſt of your country, and 


13 


your religion, and prefer this 
before all your own particu- 
lar inclinations and humours, 
and before all the ſeparate 
intereſts of the ſeveral parties, 
into which you may have un- 
warily liſted yourſelves.” For 
theſe noble ſentiments was 
this great and excellent man 
nick-named hy his high- flying 
contemporaries, a Preſbyterian 
Biſhop. Bp. Bradford's Serm. 
at S. Paul's, November 5, 
1713, entitled The reaſonable- 
neſs of flanding faſt in Engliſh 
and in Chriſtian liberty. 
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is founded not only on the natural conformity, or 
reſemblance, which there is between the opera- 
tions of the ſoul and the organs of the body, but 
alſo on the ſcripture-manner of calling the whole 
of our regeneration and converſion @ new man. 
Here, then, eyes of the' underſtanding is an ex- 
preſſion agreeable to the ordinary ſtyle of ſcripture, 
and ſignifies ſimply our underſtanding, the faculty 
by which we know and judge objects, (7) 


(7) Scripture repreſents the 
operations of the ſoul by images 
taken from the body. See page 
29. n. 6. Our author here 
diveſts the propoſition of its 
imagery, and gives the plain 
literal meaning of 8. Paul. 
It is of great conſequence to 
do ſo; for there are doctrines, 
and ſyſtems, that actually 
| ſtand upon nothing but the 
ſandy foundation of a zrope. 
The Papiſts, who are the great- 
eſt enthuſiaſts in the world, 
excel all mankind in this kind 
of architecture. Jeſus Chriſt 
ſaid to S. Peter, Thou art 
Peter, and on this rock will I 
build my church. Ergo, all 
chriſtianity is /upported by the 
pope of Rome; and union to 
him is eſſential to ſalvation. — 
I give unto zhee, Peter, the 
teys of the kingdom of Hea- 
ven, Ergo, Dunſtan, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury may, if 
Leo of Rome pleaſe, to all 
the kingdom of Great Britain 
preſcribe ſuch terms of ad- 
mitting men to be chriſtians, 


2. But 
and of depriving them of the 
benefits of chriſtianity, and 
of humanity, as he thinks 
proper. He may punith their 
bodies, pillage their properties, 
ruin their families, and dama 
their fouls, Who dare deny 
this logick ? Did not Jeſus 
Cariſt ſay to Peter, Whatſo- 
ever thou ſhalt bind on earth 
ſhall be beund in Heaven ?—T 
cannot ſay, The mafer of the 
Maid's Head ale-houſe hath 
power to decree religious rites 
and ceremonies for his cuſto- 
mers, and authority in matters 
of faith over the conſciences 
of his neighbours. I cannot 
ſay the church-warden hath 
this power. I cannot fay the 
pariſh prieft hath it. I cannot 
affirm Mr. Archdeacon hath its 
I cannot fay the bench of 
Biſhops hath it. I cannot ſay 
the clergy in convocation have 
it. I cannot ſay the Houſe 
of Commons, or the Houſe of 
Lords, or both together have 
it. But, if I juggle a little 
with language, I may _ 
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2. But, befide this, you muſt remark, that 
our eyes have two very different uſes, one con- 


the church hath it. I can turn 


the Engliſh term, which is of ens, I can play ten thouſand, 


no gender, into a Latin word 
of the feminine gender, and 
then I can turn again the 
Latin idiom to Engliſh uſe, 
and render my church a Ve- 
male, the more obſcure the 
better! 1 can publiſh my 
erroneous notions, and can 
athrm, sRE ſays ſo and ſo; 
theſe are the doctrines of the 
church. I can employ all my 
own bad diſpoſitions of igno- 
rance and pride, revenge and 
cruelty, to form dependents, 
and to ruin opponents ; and 
I can ſay, Don't blame me, 
your own excellent mother, 
good creature! /awv it ne- 
ceſſary in that ſeeing age the 
tenth century, to govern her 
ons by ſuch and ſuch canons. I 
can lay down this propoſition, 
'The church hath power, as 


cool as Euclid, though not ſo 
clear. I can affirm in articles 


like any oracle. I can reaſon 
and recommend through folios 
like any chattering milliner, 
and I can rave in canons like 
any bedlamite. If any one 
doubt the truth of what I ſay, 
I can affirm, The church is a 
pure virgia. If any diſpute 
my affirmations, after they 
have been paid for believing 
them, I can raiſe a popular 
clamour againit them by call- 
ing my virgin a good mother, 


* 


ſiſts 
and my opponents undutiful 


ſuch pranks, and profit by 
each: but ſhould any ſober 
reaſoner force me to come to 
plain Iiteral truth, I muſt at 
laſt acknowledge - that power 
to decree rites and ceremonies, 
and authority in matters of 
faith, are royal prerogativesbe - 
longing to the reigning king 
or queen, and to no other 
perſon or perſons, man or 
collection of men, in the 
whole Britiſh empire. | 
No ſubje& has been more 
betroped and befigured than 
the article of inherent grace. 
Scriptural writers ſpeak figu- 
ratively of the religion of the 
heart—they call it circamcifion 
—dying—living —ſeed—=crea- 
tion, and ſo on, and many 
divines, inſtead of reducing 
metaphor to meaning, affix 
groſs notions to theſe terms, 
and cover them with groſſer 
ſtill, till one would think 
converſion conſiſted in the 
actual addition of ſome new 
bodily organs, or mental 
powers, when nothing per- 
haps is intended but the belief 
of a truth, or the practice of a 
virtue. Such: preachers may 
uſe pretty figures of ſpeech in 
their ſermons: but, not hav- 
ing laid out aclearneatground 
of reaſoning, their figures re- 
ſemble fen-flowers, lolling 
hither 


- 
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ſiſts only in viewing objects indifferently, for no 
other purpoſe than our diverſion ; as when in a 


— 


hither and thither in naked 
ſtinking mud. This is an 
idea of a very ſenſible Jeſuit. 
.. » Flores paſſim obvios, 
fætidos, deſpicatiſſimos, in 
luto ipſo, fimoque naſcentes. 
Targuin. Gallutius. in orat. 5. 
De concion. ſacr. tom. i. 

Let a young ſtudent in di- 
vinity try his ſkill on the 
following example, from a 
book entitled, The nece/- 
/ary uſe of tradition to under- 
ſtand and interpret the holy 
ſeriptures.'* In my two 
former tracts concerning the 
independency of the church, 
and the neceſſity of an epz/co- 
pal commiſſion, I had the 
authority of the church of Eng- 
land to confirm and ſupport 
what I advanced. But in 
thoſe, which are to follow, I 
muſt confeſs, that He is de- 
fective. I can only ſay, that 
foe has not expreſly condem- 
ned any of theſe things, which 
I purpoſe to defend: but I 
cannot ſay, that e does at 
this time eftabliſh or direct 
the practice of any of them. 
However, e has given her 
clergy a rule by which they 
are to frame all the doctrines 
they are to deliver to the peo- 
ple, and the things I intend 


to treat of are ſuch as I ſup- 


poſe myſelf obliged to teach 
by virtue of hat rule. The 


rural 


rule is this. Let all preach- 
ers take care, that they never 
teach any thing in a ſermon, 
which they would have the 
people hold and believe, but 
what is agreeable to the doc- 
trine of the old or new- teſta- 
ment, and which the catholick 
fathers, and ancient biſhops, 
have collected from that very 
doctrine. By this rule all 
preachers are obliged to in- 
terpret the ſcriptures. accord- 
ing to the conſentient tradition 
of the primitive and catholick 
fathers in the fir ages of the 


chriſtian church, that is, the 


Fathers of the rive firft centu- 
ries at leaſt. It is demonſtra- 
ble that all prieſts in the 
church of. England are to be 
guided in their ſermons, 


writings, or controverſies, by - 


the holy ſcriptures, as inter- 
preted and underſtood by the ca- 
tholick fathers and ancient 
biſhops of the firſt five OR SIX 


centuries.” See here, 1 


ſpark! here is work for you! 


How many queſtions, all Tyro 


as thou art, couldſt thou aſk 


this glorious logician? Take 
him up on the phraſe the con- 
SENTIENT tradition of the firſt 
five OR fix centuries. Do not 
allow the rationality of his 
argument. from Gibſon and 
Coke, who /ay, the Dioceſan 
is the ele judge in ſo weighty 


a cauſe. 
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rural walk we look at the ſtarry heavens, or ad; 
mire extenſive plains, and flowing: rivers : this 
may be called a ſimple view of contemplation. The 
other goes farther, and conſiſts not barely in ſeeing 
objects, but in looking at them ſo as to conduct and 
regulate our actions: ſo a traveller ſees roads in his 
journey; ſo a man ſees his friend to open his on 
heart, and aſk his friend's: advice; ſo a priſoner 
ſees. his deliverer to aſk his freedom: this may be 
called a view of action or direction. Thus it is 
with the underſtanding; it has two functions, one 
a ſimple knowledge of objects, as of phyſical or 
metaphyſical truths, called in the ſchools, ſpocula- 
tive knowledge : the other a knowledge of objects 
in order to act by them, and to uſe them for a rule, 
and a guide, as when we know the nature of virtue, 
and the precepts of morality, the rules of arts, and 
the maxims of juriſprudence: this is what the 
ſchools call practical knowledge, Now here the un- 
derſtanding is ſpoken of not in the former, but 
latter ſenſe, for the myſteries of the chriſtian reli- 
gion are not myſteries of ſimple contemplation, 
the ſcripture does not propoſe them for our di- 
verſion, nor to gratify our curioſity: but they 
are myſteries of practice, which we ought to know 
in order to act towards them, by embracing them 
with all the powers of our hearts, by, receiving 
their impreſſion and yielding to their energy; in one 
word, by making them the rule of our conduct. 
The apoſtles propoſition then means, That it is 
God, who by the interior light of his ſpirit opens 
| c 


| 


a cauſe. Oppoſe his appello cur inis intenſut rumpitur. 
Epiſcopum with appello Cz/a- Dr. Britt's Tradition neceſaryy 
rem, and both with appello &c, 

Avangelium. Tell him, Ar © 
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the eyes of our underſtandings to receive, as we 
ought, the truths of his word, thereby enabling us 
ro judge of them, to love and follow them, and 
to make them the rules of our conduct. (8) 

The propoſition, thus explained, mult be prov- 
ed. This may be done directly, or indirectly 1 
indirely by producing divers n of ſcrip- 
ture, which repreſent the greatneſs of natural de. 
_ pravity, and the inability of man to convert him- 

ſelf. Such paſſages are very numerous, as where the 
heart is called an heart of ſtone. (9) Where the 
prophet aſks, Can the Ethiopian change his ſkin, or 
the leopard his ſpots ? then may ye alſo do good, that 


are accuſtomed to do evil. (1) A dire confirmation 


(8) The truths of religion 
are rules of condutt, Some di- 
vines, zealous for the pecu- 
liar do&rines of religion, hold 
the eyes of their auditors in 
perpetual Hpeculation, while 
others, to avoid this method, 
do nothing but lay down rules 
of action. Our beſt divines 
unite both. 
turn all religion into diſpute 
with the firſt, nor ſink into 
the dulneſs of . mere moraliſts 


with the laſt : but, conſider- 


ing all dofrinal divinity as 
tending to practice, and all 
practice as founded on prin- 
ciple, they prove each doc- 
trine, and apply it to the 
tempers of the heart, and the 
deportment of the life. The 
{criptures teach practical di- 
vinity in this way, — God 
loved us — IF God fo loved 
us, we ought alſo to love one 
Vor. I. 


They neither 


conſiſts 


another. Thus doctrines be- 
come experimental and prac- 
tical. Vid. Joan. Gerhardt 
ſchola pietatis.— Fo. Hen. Maii 
Synopfis theologiæ moralis.— 
Joach. Juſt. Breithaupti Iuſti- 
tut. theolog. | 


(9) Heart of fone. Ezek. 


xxxvi. 26. An in/enfible heart, 


a mind, that has not profited 
by its former miſtakes. See 
the context. Ceteræ ani- 
mantes, ubi ſemel offende- 
rint, cavent. Non vulpes ad 
laqueum, lupus ad foveam, 
canis ad fuſtem temere redi- 
bunt. Solus homo ab ævo in 
ævum peccat fere in iiſdem.““ 
Lipfius in lib. v. de milit. Ro- 
man. dial 20. 

(1) Accuſtomed to do evil. 
Jer. xiii. 23. Mr. Cruden 
ſeems to give the true ſenſe 
of this paſſage. Car the 

3 F leopard 


( qo J 


conſiſts of paſſages, in which our converſion is for. 
mally aſcribed to God, and to the efficacy of his 
ſpirit, which are allo very numerous. (2) 


leopard change his ſpots, &c. 
It is as much labour in vain 
to endeavour to reclaim theſe 
Jews, who, by their continued 
cuſtomary finning, have inured 
themſelves to wicked prac- 
tices, as to uſe means to take 
out the natural ſpots of the 
leopard.” Cruden's Concor- 
dance under the word Leopard. 

Accuſtomed to do evil, The 
prophet ſpeaks here not of 
natural, but acquired defile- 
ments. 


(2) Confirm a propoſition by 


the 


While 


ſwers over their opponents 
arguments. They never knew 
when to leave off. They 
ER, the more good things 

etter. Sanders proved 
by forty arguments, that the 
pope was not Antichriſt ; and 


Whitaker proved by forty ar- 


guments, that the pope was 
Antichriſt. A modern divine 
could put thirty-ſeven of them 
into a corps de reſerve, and 
rout the pontifical army, if 
not abſolutely deſtroy it, with 
three. Ignorance in doctrine, 


producing divers paſſages of ſuperſtition in worſhip, and 


ſferipture. A miniſter muſt 
attend to the nature and the 
number of texts brought in 
confirmation of a propoſition. 
As to their nature, they ought 
to be paſſages, which are 
allowed on both fides to ſpeak 
of the ſubject. This, how- 


ever, 1s a very general rule, 


and ſubje&t to many excep- 


tions. As to the number, two, 
'or three, properly choſen, 
and aptly applied, are gene- 
rally accounted ſufficient, and 
preferable to a numerous col- 
lection. 
who abounded in reading, 
common- placing, diſputing, 
and defending, often diſcover- 
ed a great want of judgment 
in arguing, by aiming to 
throw an inundation of an- 


Our old divines, 


perſecution in temper are full 
proofs of Antichriſt. They 
followed the ſame method in 
quoting ſcripture, and yet 
very often left their argu- 
ments devoid of evidence. We 
have a ſupralapſarian divine, 
who in one quarto volume 


has adduced above a thouſand 


paſſages of ſcripture, and yet 


is generally ſuppoſed not to 


have proved his point. Hufez, 
in his Glory of Chrift unveiled. 


MRR textuaries are very apt 


to err in this way, 

The excellent Vitringa lays 
down four rules of preaching 
on all doctrinal texts. 1, State 
the doctrine clearly. 2. Prove 
and illuſtrate it by parallel 
texts, and, if poſſible, by 
reaſoning. 3. Vindicate it, 


; 
; 
? 
1 
f 
4 
4 
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While you are confirming this propoſition by 
ſcripture, you may mix an illuſtration of it by 
reaſoning, by ſhewing that our attachments to the 
world are ſo many and ſo ſtrong, that ſupernatural 
grace is abſolutely neceſſary to diſſolve them; that 
the obſcurities of our minds ariſing either from our 
prejudices, or paſſions, or old habits, gr the 
colours, under which the goſpel firſt preſents it- 
ſelf to us, are ſuch as render it impoſlible for us 
to judge rightly. This may be particularly inſert- 
ed in the indirect way. | 

In the direct way you may alſo mix reaſoning, by 
ſhewing, that the divine wiſdom determines, our 
regeneration ſhould be all heavenly—that neither 
fleſh, nor blood, nor natural principles contribute 
any thing—that the new man, being the pure 
work of the holy ſpirit, renders us more con- 
formable to Jeſus Chriſt, for, according to S. 
Paul, God has predęſtinated us to be conformed to the 
image of his ſon. (3) When Jeſus Chriſt came into 

| ---" he 


if you think any of your au- 
ditors deny it. 4. Bring it 
home to the heart. Op. tom. ii. 
Method. Homil. cap. vi. 

In order to apply the ſecond 
rule a divine muſt he a G600D 
textuary, well verſed in /crip- 
ture, and furniſhed with the 
{kill of ſelecting and applying 
quotations from it properly. 
This apodixis biblica, as our 
divines call it, well managed, 
forces the aſſent of the mind 
as fully as the moſt evident 
mathematical demonſtrations. 
«< Per hanc enim, f1 rite in- 
ſtituatur, animus non minus, 


quam per evidentiſſimas ma- 
thematicorum demonſtratio- 
nes, ita convinci poteſt, ut 
vel invitus ad adſenſum rapi- 
atur.” In this Apollos ex- 
celled, for he mightily con- 
vinced the Jews, and that 
publickly, ſhewing by the 


ſcriptures that Jeſus was Chriſt, 


Acts xvii. 28, Buddei 1/agog. 
J. poſt. cap. i. ſ. xviii.— Vid. 
Muhlius de apodixi. Ab. Ca- 
lovius apodix. artic. fidei. 

(3) Predeſtinated ta be con- 


formed to the image of Chriſt. 


Rom. viii. 26. Predeſtina- 
rian divines often quote this 


3 F 3 paſſage 
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the world he came not in the ordinary natural way; 
but by a law above all laws in the world. He was 
made of a virgin, (4) formed by the power of the 
Holy Ghoſt. God declares, that chriſtians are 
born, not of blood, nor of the will of the fleſh, nor of 
#he will of man, but of himſelf; (5) and on this ac- 


paſſage to prove, that neither 
did S. Paul, nor do they, 
oppoſe abſolute predeſtination 
againſt good avorks : but only 
againſt the merit of them. Cal- 
vin concludes his expoſition of 
theſe words thus. Summa 
eſt, gratuitam adoptionem, 
in qua ſalus noſtra conſiſtit, 
ab hoc altero decreto inſepe- 
rabilem eſſe, quod nos fe- 
rendæ cruci addixit: quia 
nemo cœlorum heres effe poteſt, 
. qui non ante unigenito Dei filio 
Fuerit conformis. In loc. 

(4) Jeſus Chriſt was made 
of a virgin. Mr. Claude's 
words are, De quelle matiere 
a- t- il ẽtẽ tire? D'une ma- 
tiere impropre et contraire 
meme a la naiſſance, de la 
ſubſtance d'une vierge, The 
reaſon for tranſlating without 
the original circumlocution is 
plain. 

Our author obſerved be- 
fore, page 19, that on ar- 
ticles of this kind, chaſtity 
Sould weigh the language. Ex- 
preſſions, that are familiar, 
and proper enough in a 
foreign language, would ſound 
harſh in a literal tranſlation, 


- Count 


I have therefore endeavoured 
to give Mr. Claude's mean- 
ing without tranſlating his 
tour of expreſſion. As to the 
church of Rome, which a- 
bounds with impudent theo- 
logy, ſanctified by unchaſte 
feſtivals, as that of the con- 
ception, and others, they may 
enjoy them for me. Pudet 
hec opprobria. Et dici po- 
tuiſſe, et non potuiſſe refelli. 
See page 19, note 5. 

(5) Born not of blood. Joan. 
1. 13. Qui non ex ſanguine. ad. 
verb. /anguinibus. Enallage 
numeri. 1, e. non ex humano 
ſemine; Hebraiſmus. q. d. 
fides non oriturex generatione 
naturali, ſed ex regeneratione 
ſpirituali; vel non ex ſan- 
guine, et genere Abrahami. 
Idem fere hic fignificatur 

uod, Mat. 111. 9. Ethnicos 
. fore adoptandos. MNegue 
ex voluntate carnis. i. e. con- 
cupiſcentia, et appetitu vene- 
ris naturali. Negue ex volun- 
tate viri. Sc. adoptione; 
cùm multos proſelytos am- 
bierunt admittendos in Iſra- 
elitiſmum; et fic in fœdus, et 
filiationem, = 
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eount they are emphatically ſtyled the children of 


God, and the brethren of Chriſt, (6) 


(6) Ilaſrate by raaſon- 
ing. 1 John ii. 3, 4. Here- 
by we do know, that abe know 
him, if wwe keep his command- 
ments, &c. Bookith chriſtians 
think their knowledge com- 
plete, and that they cannot 
poſſibly miſs the way to hea- 
ven; for they have many 
large volumes and diſcourſes 
concerning Chriſt, thouſands 
of controverſies diſcuſſed, in- 
finite problems determined 
concerning his divinity, hu- 
manity, union of both to- 
gether, and what not? If the 
knowledge of theſe be all, 
religion is nothing but a little 
book-craft, a mere paper-ſeill. 
But if S. John's rule here be 
good, we muſt not judge of 
our knowing Chriſt by our 
{ſkill in books and papers: 
but by our keeping of his 
_ commandments. . . Obſerve 
1. The conformity of our 
lives to the will of Chriſt, is 
the beſt character of our future 
condition. — 2. The know- 
ledge of Chriſt doth not con- 
liſt in a few barren notions, 
and ſapleſs opinions.—3. The 
great deſign of the goſpel was 
not to give the world an in- 
dulgence to fin.” Dr. Cud- 
avorth's Serm. bef. Commons, 
1647. 

This ſermon confiſts of 82 
guarto pages, and is that, 


In 


which Mr. De La Roche, and 
ſeveral other foreigners have 
mentioned as an example of 
the length of ſermons at that 
time, Bibliot. Raiſ. Juillet, 
1734. This ſermon, how- 
ever, is not equal in length 
to thoſe of Dr. Barrow. 
Charles II. uſed to call the 
Dr. an 2 air preacher, be- 
cauſe he exhauſted every ſub- 
ject, and left no room for any 
other perſon to write after him 
upon it. He preached a cha- 
rity ſermon before the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen at the 
Spittal, in the delivering of 
which he ſpent rh ree hours and 
'a half. He ſo provoked the 
people in the Abbey by his 
tediouſneſs, that they once 
played off the organ againſt 
him, and would not give 
over till they had ſilenced him. 


The Dean of Weſtminſter 
durſt not truſt him to preach 


in the Abbey without ſeeing 
his ſermon firſt, and once, 
after he had prevailed: with 
the Doctor to deliver only the 
firf# part of one, which he 
ſhewed him, he was obliged 
to fit an hour and a halt to 
hear that part. If a Barrow 
could not obtain attention 


for two hours, who can pre- 


tend to do ſo after him ! One 
cannot help ſmiling, after 
this example of long winded- 

| | nels 
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In confirming this propoſition you may alto 
illuſtrate it by ſome examples, as by that of the 
converted thief—that of S. Paul—that of the 
Jews, converted on the day of Pentecoſt, at the 
preaching of S. Peter, &c. In ſhort, by any ex- 
amples, in which the power of grace remarkably 
ſhone in converſion. (7) 

The ſubject may be illuſtrated by comparing 
converſion with the almighty work of God in 
creating the univerſe, and you may remark in a 
few words their conformities and differences. (8 


neſs in one of the firſt mathe- 
maticians of Europe, to hear 
a young ten-minute acade- 
mick gravely attribute the 


length of the man's preach- 


ment in the barn in his pariſh, 
to his want of academical edu- 
cation, and particularly the 
mathematical part of it,” 
Why, the man in the barn 
in your pariſh, was preaching 
to people out of it, from 
tarry at Jericho till your beard 
be grown. A very long ſub- 
ject, I'Il aſſure you! 


(7) Aluſtrate by examples. 


That excellent ſermon, at the 
funeral of the Rev. Mr. John 
Corbet, preached by Mr. 
Baxter, chiefly runs on this 
method of illuſtrating. The 
text is 2 Cor, xii. the ſirſt 
9 verſes.—Obſerve 1. It is 
no new thing for the wiſeſt 
and holieſt of Chriſt's mini- 
ſters to be accuſed even by 
teachers of chriſtianity.— 2. 
Glorying is in itſelf an inex- 


velations, 


You 


pedient thing. — 3. That, 
which is ſo inexpedient, may 
on juſt occaſions become good, 
and a duty.—4. Divine re- 
acquainting the 
ſoul with heaven, are matters 
moſt worthy of lawful, hum- 
ble, modeſt glorying. — 5. 
There 1s a third heaven and 
heavenly paradiſe, where are 
the concerns and hopes of 
holy ſouls, &c. &c. All 
theſe were exemplified in 8. 
Paul, and the incomparable 
Baxter made a proper applica- 
tion of them, 
(8) Illuſtrate by compariſon, 
«& 2 Pet. i. 15. I will en- 
deavour, that ye may be able 
after my deceaſe, to have theſe 
things always in remembrance. 
- + Death is here called a 
deceaſe, in the Greek it is 
s£000;, an exodus, Aa departure, 
a going away « . Here is an 
alluſion to the going of Iſrael 
out of Egypt. Hence we ob- 
ſerve, that there is a lively 
reſem- 
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You may illuſtrate by its conſequences, ſhewing 
the greatneſs and importance of the change wrought 
in men, when God opens the eyes of their under- 


ſtandings. (9) 


reſemblance between the exodus 
or departure of Iſrael out of 
Egypt, and the exodus or de- 
parture of a ſaint out of this 
life. — The Iſraelites went 
FROM a Hrange land, a land 
not their own. From much 
employment, and great fiction. 
From a profane country.— 
They went THROUGH the 
red fea, &c.—They went To 
the land of Promiſe. To a 
Holy country of their oxwn. To 
a pleaſant, and plentiful land, 
&c.” Serm. on the death of 
Dr. Lazarus Seaman, by Will. 
Tenkyn, 1675. 

Remark conformities and dif- 
ferences, Divines, who purſue 
the Cocceian method of 
preaching, are more than any 
others intereſted in this rule; 
for, 'as they make almoſt 
every perſon and thing in the 
old teſtament typical of Chriſt 
and his church, it very much 
behoves them to find confor- 
mities, and to point out dif- 
ferences between He and an- 
titype. Fitringa, who is one 

the moſt cautious of this 
claſs of interpreters, finds 
nineteen conformities between 
Fojeph the type and Jeſus the 
antitype, and zaventy more be- 
tween Samſon and the young 
lion and Jeſus Chriſt and 8. 


The 


Paul. He enters, however, on 
theſe ſubjects with a profeſſion 
of great coolneſs and caution. 
— None ſhould diſcuſs alle- 
gories but izgenious and ex- 
perienced men — and they 
ſhould treat them prudently 
and moderately, — Some are 
too much delighted with their 
own ſpeculations, ſubmit to 
n rules, and apply true and 
falſe, evident and doubtful, 
and all the inventions of a 
luxuriant fancy to their ſub- 
jet, till they confound the 
demonſtrable with the proba- 
ble, and render the whole 
doubtful.” Indeed nothing 
is more common than to ſee 
the fancies of theſe divines 
run away with their judge 
ments! Vitring. O8/. Sac. 


tom. ii. J. vi. cap. 20, 21, 


22. See before, page 161, 
&c.—and n. 4. | 

(9) Aluſtrate by conſequences, 
Conſequences ought to be 
fair, clear, natural, neceſ- 
ſary, and rather to ger them- 
ſelves than follow the inven- 
tion of the preacher. Al 
the vile conſequences, which 
ſuch firebrands as Sachewerell, 
Milbourne, and others, draw 
from their texts, are unpar- 
rallelled inſults on reaſon and 
ſenſe, and unpardonable li- 

| bels 
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The illuſtration may flow from inevidence, by 


ſhewing, that Jeſus Chriſt only has taught 


bels on chriſtianity itſelf. — 
S. Paul was i perils among 
falſe brethren at Corinth. It 
follows that Britiſh monarchy 
and epiſcopacy are endangered 
by the act of toleration. Sach. 
Serm. at S. Paul's, Nov. 5, 
1709. 

Prov. viii. 15. By wiſdom 
Rings reign, and princes decree 
Juſtice. . . It follows. . . 
* that monarchy and epiſcopacy, 
the crown and the nitre, have 
been always ſo mutually de- 
pending upon a reciprocal 
union and ſupport, that the 
fall of the one drew after it 
the other, and the govern- 
ment of the flate was never 
known to ſurvive that of THE 
CHURCH.” That is to ſay, 
gentle reader, the reduced 
epiſcopacy of the modern an- 
glican church ſupported the 
abſolute monarchy of that an- 
cient tyrant William the Con- 
queror. Sachev. Serm. on po- 
litical union. 

Iſai. xiv. 21, 22. Prepare 
Naughter for the ſons and 
nephews of the king of Baby- 
lon for the iniquity of their 
fathers. Conſequently — 
«© 1. The Preſbyterians were 
uſurpers andrebels, and mur- 
dered Charles IJ. and did 
ſo, ſacrilegions rake-hells as 


they were! when the nation 


enjoyed religion in apoſtolical 


men 
this 


purity—law with juſt liberty 
—and eſtates and fortunes with 
inviolable ſecurity.” Conſe- 
quently, 2. It is 7 to 
look upon the children of 
Preſbyterians as 7nfamous, and 
to make them ſuffer for the 
iniquities of their fathers.” 
And then conſequently, In 
the third place, ſuch juſtice 
is executed upon the poſterity 
of rebels for lawful ends and 
deſigns.” Lake Milbourne's 
Serm. on Fan. 3oth, 1708, at 
S. Ethelburg's. | 
*-z Cor. =. MM #7 
have no ſuch cuſtom (for a man 
to have his head covered, 
while he is praying) neither 
the churches of God, Theſe 
words do vindicate the church 
of Corinth, and by return- 
ing to the text we ſhall de- 
fend our own Corinth, the 
church of England, . . The 
words do con/equently infer 
both a confutation of the er- 
rors of /chi/maticks, and like- 
wiſe a condemnation of their 
practice. We begin with our 
confutation. But firſt, we 
muſt underſtand their crimi- 
nations againſt our church, 
the principal are theſe, her 
conſtitutions— EPISCOPACY — 
ceremonies—and liturgy, We 
ſhall anſwer by way of appeal, 
namely, unto cuffom, &c.' 
Who ever looked under a Co- 
| rinthian 
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this truth, that converſion is of God. (t) All 
falſe religions attribute this work to man him- 


rinthian hat for an epi/copal 
mitre before! It cannot be 
offenſive, adds this ſine rea- 
ſoner, that a child after ſo 
much vile ugly aſperſion caſt 
upon his mother, ſhould vin- 
dicate her honour, by whom, 
through the bleſſing and mer- 
cy of God, he hath his ſoul's 
ſpiritual birth and breeding,” 
and we add, a good fix or 
eight thouſand a year for the 
accommodation of his body. 
No, no, my Lord! nobody 


ſelf 


blames your filial gratitude : 
but your logick, my Lord ! 


your logick! Pre/entment of 


a Schiſmatick, by T homas Lord 
Biſhop of Durham. Serm, at S. 
Paul's, 1642. 

To all ſuch major-domo- 
reaſoners, who have one ſort 
of ſyllogiſm for a papiſt, and 
another for non-conformiſts, 
who buy in by one ballance, 
and give out by another, we 
ſay with Prior, 


Can Syllogiſm ſet things right ? 

No. Majors ſoon with minors fight; 

Or both in friendly conſort join'd, 
The con/equence limps falſe behind. 


Here follows, I think, a 
Juſt and beautiful example of 
Mr. Claude's rule. Pſal. 
cxii. 9. His righteouſneſs en- 
dureth for ever, his horn ſhall 
be exalted with honour . . . « 
My text teacheth us that the 
charitable perſon is both a 
doer of laſting good, and that 
he is entitled to /a/ting honour. 
Theſe are ſo far from being 
inconſiſtent with each other, 
that the one 1s almoſt a ne- 
ceſſary con/equent of the other. 
To this purpoſe I ſhall at 
preſent treat of the relative 
engagements between anceſtry 
and poſterity, and ſhew what 
the one 1s capable of doing, 
and how far obliged to do it 
for the other : that the for- 

Vor. I. 


mer may, and is, in many 
caſes, bound to provide for 
the future happineſs of the 


latter: whoſe duty it is, in 


return, to expreſs a juſt gra- 
titude for ſuch proviſion, by 
honouring the memories, ex- 
tolling the good actions, and 
rightly employing the advan- 
tages procured for them by 
the care and bounty of their 
anceſtors.” Relat. Engagem. 
Bet. anceſtry and poſter. Serm. 
in King's Chapel, Camb. 1707, 
in commem. of Henry VI. the 
founder, by Dr. Snape. . 

(1) luftrate by inevidence, 
that is, by ob/curity, and de- 


fe& of evidence. Prov. xxvii. 


1. Boaſt not thyſelf of to- 
morrow; for thou 4nowe/t 
3 G not 
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ſelf ; philoſophy is not ac 
from on high. (2) 


not what a day may bring 
forth.—James iv. Ye ſay, To- 
day, or to-morrow ave will 
go into ſuch a city, and. con- 
tinue there a year, and buy 
and ſell, and get gain. Ye 
ought to ſay, If the Lord auill, 
we ſhall live and do this and 
that, becauſe ye know not 
what ſhall be on the morrow. 
Luke xii. 40. Be ye there- 
fore ready, becauſe the Son of 
Man cometh at an hour, 
when ye 7hink not.— Jonah iii. 
The decree of the king and 
His nobles publiſhed . .. .. 
Let neither man nor beaſt taſte 
any thing : yea let us turn 
every one from his evil way. 
Who can tell whether God 
will turn and repent ?—Some 
doctrines are very ob/curely re- 
vealed in ſcripture : zherefore 
the belief of them is not 
eſſential to ſalvation. Chriſt 
ſaid his kingdom was not of 
this world : therefore a ſecular 
frame of church- government 
3s not a part of Chriſt's king- 
dom. The arguments in all 
theſe run on a wart of evi- 
dence. | 8 
„ Heb. x. 36. Ye have 
need of patience. . I ſhall, 1. 
Explain the nature of patience, 
and ſet down the chief in- 
ſtances, wherein it is to be 
exerciſed. — 2. Propoſe the 
wears of obtaining it.— 3. Re- 


* 
. 


quainted with this grace 


F inally, 


pre/ent the neceſſity of it.—4. 
Prove that #9 religion or phi- 
loſophy furniſhes men with 
ſuch true and powerful mo- 
tives as chriſtianity does,” 
This laſt article is what Mr. 
Claude means by illuſtrating 
by inevidence. Dr. John 
Moore's Serm. at Guild-hall 
Chapel, bef. the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, 1684. Patience 
and ſubmiſſion to authority. 

(2) Philoſophy was unac- 
quainted with converſion. Om- 
nes Ethnici, qui ante Chriſtum 
incarnatum ſcripſerunt, quo- 
rum libros habemus, animales 
fuerunt, athei, impii, am- 
bulantes in ſuis idolomaniis. 
Quapropter nihil miri eſt ſi 
tanta myſteria ignoraverint, 
eo tempore inter gentes ſilen- 
tio ſepulta. Quamvis vero 
multa de moribus haud inſcite, 
ſed ſapienter dicta, habeant, 
prout inficiari nolim, tamen 
ſæpe vitium pro virtute, et 
contra virtutem pro vitio 
incipientibus et idiotis inſtil- 
lant. Homerus, Heſiodus, 
Pindarus, Ariſtophanes, Vir- 
zilius, Horatius et reliqui fa- 
Ls. quia illi ignora- 
runt verum Deum, non potu- 
erunt vera dicere de hoc uno 
et ſolo vero Deo, Et pro- 
fecto eo impietatis et demen- 
tiæ proceſſerunt ut talia com- 
miniſcerentur de numine pec- 

| cata, 
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Finally, you may illuſtrate the ſubje& by the 
perſon who propoſes it, who is S. Paul. He had 
felt all its efficacy, fathomed, as it were, all its 
depth, and conſequently could well ſpeak of it. 
Or by the perſons to whom it was addreſſed, the 
Epheſians, who had been reclaimed from the great- 
eſt ſuperſtition, char was among the Pagans, that 


is to lay, the worſhip of Diana, (3) 


cata, quæ coram juventute 
recenſere me pudet. Tales 
inquam Deos, Deaſque finx- 


The 


erunt, quales civis honeſta 
reſp. nequaquam ferret. 


In cœlo eft meretrix, in cœlo eſt turpis adulter. 


De pietate in Deum Ariſto- 
teles aihil commemorat. Ci- 
cero in lib. de offic. fatetur, 
ſe tantum aliquam virtutis 
umbram reperiſle. , . iþ/oque 
fole clarius apparet, weram 
Japientiam apud ethnicos autho- 
res neque quarendam, negue 
znvenirt poſſe. Pref. ad Lex. 
Græc. Paſoris. 

© 1. The ancient philo- 
ſophers 1deas of natural re- 
ligion were never aſſembled 
into one body of doctrine. One 
philoſopher had one idea, 
a ſecond another. Who does 
not ſee the pre-eminence of 
Revelation on this article ? 
2. The Pagan philoſophers 
never had a ſyſtem of natural 
religion comparable to that, 
which thoſe modern philoſo- 
phers have, who glory in con- 
temning revelation. From 
that very revelation, which 
theſe philoſophers affect to 
deſpiſe, they have extracted 


the beſt and cleareſt part of 
their ſyſtem. It was the 


goſpel, which taught men 


the uſe of their reaſon. Phi- 
loſophy has availed herſelf of 


this ſuccour, and aſcribed the 
1nvention to herſelf, 


3. The 
heathen philoſophers mixed 
their cleareſt truths with 
dreams and chimeras. (See 


Cic. de nat. deor. lib. i.) 4. 


What was pure among the hea- 
thens in natural religion, was 
not known to mazxy, it could 
not be known to any except 
philoſophers. The common 
people could not penetrate 
through the clouds, with 
which truth was covered, 
there wanted a ſhort, plain, 
popular way ; the goſpel is 
ſuch a way.” Saurin. Sur 
les avantages de la revelation, 
zom. 3. See theſe more at 
large in Turretin. 

(3) Mluſtrate by perſons. 
No method prevails more 
3 G2 with 


(aun 3 


The manner, in which S. Paul propoſes this 
truth, muſt not be forgotten, it is in the form of 
a wiſh or prayer. May God give you an illumination 
of the eyes of your underſtanding! Which ſhews the 
neceſſity and importance of grace, without which 
all the other mercies of God would be rather hurt- 


ful than profitable. (4) 


with ſome preachers than that 
of dividing their texts into the 


three parts of the perſon. 


Speaking—the perſons ſpoken 
Zo, and the ſubject /poken. But 
this is a puerile way of divi- 
ſion, and obliges the preacher 
to ſpeak the ſame things over, 
and over, and over again. 
Mr. Claude's is a rule of 
illuſtration, not of divifion, 
although ſometimes, it muſt 
be allowed, the perſens in a 
text are ſo important, as to 
juſtify a diviſion by them : 


but this happens very ſeldom. 


Here follows an example 
of Mr. Claude's rule. Mat. 
xix. 16. One came, and ſaid 
anto him, Good maſter, what 
good thing fall I do, that I 
may have eternal life?. 
'This perſon choſe a moſt pro- 
per /ubjef—offered a gueſtion 
upon it with ſincerity and 
ſubmiſſion—and addreſſed it 
to the proper per/on. . . The 
Enquirer was a young man— a 
rich man — a magiſtrate — a 
moral man— yet a aorldly 
minded man. Dr. White 
Kennet's Spittal Serm. at S. 
Bride's, 1712. | 


You 


There are two incompara- 
bly beautiful ſermons of Dr. 
Watts's, on the above text, 
entitled 7 he hopeful youth fall- 
ing ſhort of Heaven, in which 
the ſubject is inimitably il- 
luſtrated by perſons. 

(4) Illuſtrate by the manner 
of the writer. All the various 
forms, in which the apoſtles 
ſuppoſe, propoſed the goſpel 
to mankind, afford topics 
of illuſtration. Sometimes S. 
Paul witneſſed to all, bath 
Small and great. Acts xxvi. 
20. 22. And at other times 
he preached privately to per- 
Jons of reputation, Gal. ii. 2. 
Sometimes he anſwered for 
himſelf cbearfully. Acts xxiv. 
10. And at other times he 
declared the teſtimony of God in 
weakneſs, and in fear, and in 
much trembling. 1 Cor. ll. 3. 
Some of his expreſſions are 
argumentative—{ome gratula- 
tory—ſome benedittory—ſome 
in the form of a prayer—a 
wiſh—a cenſure, and ſo on, 
Each of theſe may be properly 
applicd to illuſtrate, ; 


( 413 ) 


You may alſo remark the circumſtances of time 
and place ; for S. Paul wrote this epiſtle, when he 
was in priſon at Rome, When he was loaded with 
chains, and when the goſpel was every where per- 
ſecuted. (5) Under ſuch forbidding circum- 

| ſtances, 


(s) Illuftrate by circum- 
frances of time — place —&C. 
The miniſter in his preach- 
ing ſerves himſelf of the 
judgments of God, as of 
thoſe ancient times, ſo eſpeci- 
ally of the /aze ones, and thoſe 
moſt, which are zeareft to his 
pariſh; for people are very 
attentive at ſuch diſcourſes, 

and think it behoves them to 

be ſo, when God 1s ſo near 
them, and even over their 
heads.” Herbert's country par- 
ſon, ch. vii. 

This is prefixed to a ſer- 
mon of Dr. Manningham's, 
preached in 8. Andrew's, 
Holbourne, on the late ſtorm, 
1703. From Iſai. xxvi. 9. 
On this general principle our 
divines adapt their ſermons to 
all ſorts of circumſtances, 
times, and places. The ſcrip- 
ture affords a rich variety of 

ſubjects profiable for doctrine 
—reproof correction and in- 
firuttion—that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly 
Furniſhed unto all ooo works, 
The chief difficulty lies in 
making an apt choice, yet 
even an impropriety here will 
be forgiven, where the evi- 
dent aim of the preacher is to 
Produce the mora/ good of his 


hearers. On the contrary, 
where an eccleſiaſtical trum- 
peter of {edition /owveth di 
cord among brethren, however 
exact his conformity to cir- 
cumſtances may be, he ought 
to be drummed out of the 
regiment; and if he warp 
the holy ſcriptures to ſerve his 
baſe purpoſe, he deſerves, at 
leaſt, a literary laſh for his 
crime, The people of plea- 


ſure at Bath, aſſigned the go- 


vernment of the kingdom of 
amuſements, not to a clergy- 
man: but to a Naſh. How- 
ever, every body will forgive, 


and many will applaud a wor- 


thy rector of Witterſham in 
Kent, for preaching a ſermon 
at Tunbridge Wells, entitled 
The regulation of play, from 
Prov. x. 23. It is a ſport to 
a fool to do miſchief : but a 
man of underſtanding hath aui. 
dom. For it is a good diſcourſe, 
and calculated for the benefit 
of Tunbridge. By Theoph. 
Dorington, 1706. | 
A proper afiortment of texts 
and titles of ſermons, with 
times, places, and circum- 
ſtances, in which they were 
preached, carries conviction 
along with it, while a hetero- 
geneous aſſociation excites 
prejudices, 
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ſtances, the holy Ghoſt mult needs diſplay a mighty 


power in converſion. (6) 


prejudices, riſibility, ſuſpi- 
cion and indignation in the 
readers of them. Text, titles, 
times, and places, are often 
ſcvere ſatires on one another, 
and it is not a ſufficient ex- 
cuſe, that the preacher twiſts 
his ſubject till he brings all 
Tight at laſt; for inaccuracy, 
if not ignorance, or duplicity, 
is on the face of the perfor- 
mance. Here follow a few 
examples. 

Mr. Sclater preached a ſer- 
mon ad clerum at Cambridge, 
1053, from 1 Cor. xi. 19. 
There muſt be alſo here/ies 
among you. . What! here- 
ſies among a clergy ſworn to 
orthodox wriformity / Have 
you ruined fo many thouſands 
of your fellow-chriſtians for 
the eſtabliſnment of penal 
ſanctions, which after all do 
not anſwer the only end, for 
which you pretended to ap- 
Point them ! | 

Dr. Kennett preached before 
the convocation in 1710, from 
John xiv. 27. Peace | leave 
with you. Peace left with an 
epiſcopal Synod! Alas! how 
many have found to their 
forrow creeds and canons, 
and other inflruments of cru- 
elty in the habitations of theſe 
ſons of Levi! If the text 
were intended for a hiftory of 
the paſt, it was a bold falſe- 


Secondly, 


hood —if for a de/cription of 
the preſent, it was an impo- 
ſition. Were the Englih 
clergy in peace in 1710 ?— 
However, it may paſs as a 
prophecy, for this venerable 
body fell afleep ſoon after, 
and have lain ſtill ever ſince. 
Peace be with them ! 

Dr. Blackhall publiſhed a 
ſermon, preached 1704, enti- 
tled The Lawfulne/s of keep- 
ing Chriſtmas, and other feſ- 
tivals, and unluckily pitched 
on a text, that not only fays 
nothing about Chrifmas : but 
actually condemns other feſti- 
vals. Wo unto them, that 
not conſidering the work of 
the Lord, riſe up early in the 
morning to follow ſtrong 
drink, and have the harp, 
and the viol, the tabret and 
pipe, and wine in their feaſts. 
Iſai. v. 11, 1% the 
prophet uttered theſe words 
among us on a Chriſtmas day, 
they would have been pictu- 
reſque and proper: but for a 
chriitian divine to quote them 
as /aw is aſtoniſhing ! 

Sir William Dawes was a 
great and good court preacher : 
but his choice was odd, when 
he preached three ſucceſſive 
years 1699, 1700, 1701, be- 
fore king William on Hell 
torments, from Mat. xxv. 41. 
The firit ſermon in Jan. 1701, 

JJ 


(. 41s 


Secondly, to give an example of propoſitions, in. 
cluding divers truths, which mutt be diſtinguiſhed 


is entitled the eternity of hell- 
torments the ſecond the zrue 
meaning of the eternity of hell 
torments— the third the 04- 
jedtions againſt the eternity of 
hell- torments. His majeſty 
did not aſpire, like James J. 
at the glory of underſtanding 
religion ſyſtematically. The 
ſame gentleman had the cou- 
rage to preach before the 
gueen at S. James's, 1706, 
from Prov. x. 19. In the mul- 
titude of words there wanteth 
not fin hut he, that refraineth 
his lips, is wiſe; and to publiſh 
the ſermon under the title, 
« The danger of *alting much, 
and wi//om of the contrary.“ 
Whether this were a cenjure 
of the queen, who was ſome- 
times very chatty, or a com- 
pliment to others at court, who 


were very reſerved, I know 


not. 

Mr. Cannell publiſhed a 
Sermon 1708, entitled The 
caſe of the pretender /tazed, 
from 1 Kings i. 5. Adonijar 
the fon of Haggith ſaid, I will 
be king. But how does the 
claim of a legitimate fon of a 
reigning king fate the caſe of 
one, whom the preacher him- 
ſelf calls a am- born impoſture 
prince, the pretended ſon of a 
fugitire tyrant, Who had ab- 
dicated the throne ? 

Mr. Claude does not ſpeak, 
in this rule, of times, places, 


from 


Kc. in this view : but his rule 
needs no elucidation, and 
theſe remarks perhaps may be 
not aitogether impertinent 
here. Thoſe divines, who 
have written on theſe ſub- 


jects, arrange theſe articles 


under what they call adjunc- 
ti be arguments, that is, ar- 
ticles adherent to a ſubject, 
though not M ential to it. By 
this method S. Peter proved, 
the apoſtles were not drunken, 
for it was but the -H“ hour of 
the day. Acts ji. 15. 

(6) Out of theſe various 
methods of illuſtration Mr. 


Claude would have the prea- 


cher chooſe the mo? proper, and 
not attempt to croud all into 
one ſermon. This would be 
ſurfeiting the gueſts with a 
confectioner's ſhop, or a fruit- 
erer's ſtall, inſtead of regal- 
ing them with a polite well. 
choſen deſert. There is a 
luxurious intemperance of 
thought and ſpeech, as well 
as of eating and drinking; 
and frequently while we think 
we diſplay our magniſicence, 
we render nothing ſo vifible 
as our indelicacy and igno- 
rance. 

All the old rhetoricians 
guarded their pupils againſt 
this luxuriance. Ariftotle diſ- 
tinguiſhes common and remote 
topicks from near, apt, and 
preper ones. How improper, 

iays 
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from each othen We carnot chooſe a more pro- 
per text than the remaining part of the paſſage, 
which was juſt now explained. That you may know, 
lays S. Paul, what is the hope of his calling, and 
what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the 


faints. 


The apoſtle's propoſition is, That, by the 


illumination of grace, we underſtand the innume- 
rable bleſſings, to the enjoyment of which God 


calls us by his goſpel. 


ſays he, would it be to cele- 
brate the praiſe of Achilles, 
by declaring that he was a 
man -a hero—and went to the 
ſiege of Troy ?—theſe were 
common to all the army.— 
Achilles ſhould be praiſed for 
performing thoſe actions, 
which were peculiar to himſelf. 
Rhet. lib. ii. cap. 21. Tully 
follows him, de oratore. 3.Yuin- 
:i1ian does the ſame, and ſays, 
prudence withont learning 
does more on this article than 
learning without prudence. 
Inſt. lib. ii. cap. i. vi. 6. 
Chriſtians have inculcated 
the ſame. Fra/m. de Concion- 
and. rat. lib. i. Matthias de 
rat. Concion. and many more: 
but none ſpeak more fully 
than Ludowicus Lives. Chriſ- 
tian preachers ſucceeded the 
ancient Pagan orators: but in 
a very diſſimilar manner. As 
Far as we excel them in ſub- 
jects, ſo far are we inferior 
to them in a proper manner of 
diſcuſſing them. Olim qui 
dicebant, erant callentiſſimi 


Now this propoſition in- 


cludes 


uſus, et totius prudentiæ com- 
munis: tractandorum animo- 
rum peritiſſimi artifices. Qut 
nunc dicunt, quam diſpares, 
imperiti, ignari vitæ, imo 
etiam communis ſenſus. Nec 
cui rei q uæ verba, quod ge- 
nus orationis ſit adhibendum 
norunt : omnia bene convenire 
omnibus rati. Sententias ha- 
bent plumbeas, frigidas, ja- 
centes, ſegnes, quæ animos 
dejiciant c:tius quam excitent, 
Argumentatiunculas colligunt 
ab exercitio ſcholaſtico, que 
ventilant quidam et titillant 
interdum : Nunquam feriunt 
aut cedunt. Nihil dicunt /us 
loco, nihil pro re, aut tempore; 
nec intereſſe exiſtimant, ſalti- 
tent dicentes an ſedeant. Sed 
caput artis eſt decere quod 
facias. De cauſ. corrupt. artium. 
lib. iv. De rat. dicend. ui. cap. 
2. De decoro. 

This. vice runs into all 
kinds of ſermons, although 
one would think the bare 
names of them were ſufficient 
monitions to ꝓreachers. We 


ſay 


( 417 
cludes many truths, which it will be neceſſary to 


diſtinguiſh, (7) 


ſay nothing of 30th of Fan- 
ary-ſermons, nor of others of 
the ſame feather, they do not 
deſerve it: but affize-ſermons 
—charity-ſermons —cbmmertto- 
ration- ſermons — court - ſer- 
mons—faft-ſermons—thank/- 
giving-lermons—convocations 
ſermons—ſermons ad populum 
— ad clerum—ad magiſtratum 
—cvedding-ſermons—funeral- 
ſermons—all ſeem to ſound in 
the ears of the preacher caput 
artis eff DECERE quod facias. 
The laſt ſort, funeral-ſers 
mons, ſeem to be moſt no- 
torious for this vice, or 2 
haps it may ſtrike us moſt in 
theſe, becauſe literary niſtales 
become moral ewils in theſe 
caſes. The following exam- 
ples will explain my meaning. 
I take an ancient rodomon- 
tade, for I do not mean to 
offend any modern preacher. 
It is a character of Claudian 
Mamertus, a german prieſt, 
written by Apollinaris Sidoni- 
#5, Biſhop of Clermont, about 
the year 470. Mamertus had 
written three books on the 
nature of the ſoul, and dedi- 
cated them to Sidonius, who 
rewarded him with theſe enco- 
miums. ** Mamercus poſſeſſes 
all the ſciences in a ſupreme 
degree, the purity of his 
ſpeech ſurpaſſes that of Te- 
rence, Varro, and Pliny, 
Vor. I. 


like Curio, 


1 a 


He underſtood how to unite 
the terms of logick with elo- 
quence, He judges like Py- 
thagoras, he diſtinguiſhes like 
Socrates, is as clear as Plato, 
as embarraſling as Ariſtotle, 
as pleaſing as Eſchines, as af- 
fecting as Demoſthenes, He 
diverts by a pleaſing variety 
like Hortenſius, he moves 
like Cethegus, he excites 
auſes like Fabi- 
us, feigns like Craſſus, diſ- 
ſembles like Cæſar, counſels 
like Cato, diſſuades like Ap- 
pius, perſuades like Cicero. 
If we' compare him with the 
fathers of the church, he in- 
ſtructs like Jerom, deſtroys 
error like Lactantius, proves 
the truth like Auſtin, elevates 
like Hilary, ſpeaks as plainly 
and intelligibly as John Chry= 
ſoſtom, reproves like Bafil, 
comforts like Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, as fertile as Oroſius, 
powerful as Ruſſin, narrates 
as well as Euſebius, excites ' 
like Eucher, provokes like 
Paulinus, confirms like Am- 
broſe,”—Is it any wonder 
that, when Mamertus died, 
Sidonius ſhould be choſen to 
write his epitaph ? Sidonius 
did it, putting in all he could 
think of. He was, ſays he, 
the beſt of biſnops; though he 
was only a prieſt he did the 

functions 

43 


( 438 ) 
1. That the goſpel is a divine . vocation, a loud 
voice, Which cries, Awake thou, that fleepeſt, ariſe 


functions of a biſhop, his 
brother had the honou? of tlie 
biſhoprick, and he had the 
care of it. He was a three- 
fold library, Greek, Latin, 
and Chriſtian ; he was ora- 
tor, logician, poet, author, 
geometer, muſician, He 


from 


knew how to ſolve difficulties, 
deſtroy hereſies, compofe 
hymns and ſongs in honour of 
the Lord, &c.” D Pin. 
Bibliot. tom. iv. fiecle 5. 

To all theſe fine things we 
have only one word to add, 


— 


A vile encomium doubly ridicules. 
There's nothing blackens like the ink of fools. 


A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod, 
An honeft man's the nobleſt work of God. 


(7) Some propoſitions contain 
divers propoſitions, auhich muſt 
be diſtinguiſbed from each other. 
Some of our divines lay out 
their matter in propo/itional 
Form. Pſal. i. 23. Whoſo 
. offereth praiſe, glorifies me; 
and to him that ordereth his 
converſation aright, will I 
Few the ſalvation of G. 
In theſe words we may ob- 
ſerve four things. 1. That 
God is to be glorified or ho- 
noured in all our actions. He 
glorifies me. — 2. That, more 
particularly, upon occaſion 
of any great mercy, any re- 
markable bleſſing, or ſignal in- 
rer poſttion of providence on 
our bchalf, we ought to ſhew 
forth his glory by the moſt 
Publick acknowledgments, by 
the Heartieſt praiſes and thankſ- 
givings to him. Whoſe offer- 
eth praiſe glorifies me. 3. That 
he, who will return thanks to 


Pop E. 


God acceptably for paſt mer- 
cies, ſo as to glorify him in- 
deed, muſt for the future lie 
ſuitably ta that profeſſion he 
pretends to make of his ſenſe 
of God's providence govern- 
ing the world, and of his en- 
tire dependence upon it. To 
him that ordereth his conver- 
ation aright. — 4. That to 
them, who thus order their 
converſation aright, here is a 
promiſe added of yet farther 
bleflings. I will fbew them 
the ſalvation of God. Dr. 
Sam. Clark, bef. the Houſe of 
Commons, on a thankſgiving. 
day, 1709. 

Others retain the thing 
without the form. 2 Tim. 
ill. 3. Deſpiſers of them that 


are ged. We have three 
things to conſider.— 1. That 
honour and reverence which is 
due to good men.—2. That 
contempi, which they do really 

| meet 


( 419 ) 
from the dead, and Chriſt ſhall give thee light: There- 


fore it is ſaid in the fiftieth pſalm, The Lord hath 
called the earth, from the riſing of the ſun, to the go- 


ing down thereof. The church 1s not a raſh tu- 
multuous afſembly, produced by hazard, as many 


ſocieties ſeem to be. 


It is not an human 


ſociety, which reaſon and natural intereſts have 


aſſociated. 


It is a ſociety, that has God for 


its author, for it is his word which calls, and his 
command that aſſembles us. (8) 


meet with.— 3. The heinous 
injuſtice and impiety of all 
ſuch contempt.” Theſe are 
propoſitions contained in the 
text, and expreſſed without 
ſcholaſtick form. They would 
in this form run thus.—1. 
Honour 1s due to good men, 
2. Good men uſually meet 
with contempt. —3. It is un- 
Juſt and impious to contemn 
good men, MNorris's practical 
diſcourſes. vol. iii. ſerm. 6. 
Others again, without any 
formal diviſion at all, deduce 
from a text one general pro- 
poſition, and compoſe the reſt 
of the ſermon of propoſitions 
included in that, which the 
firſt laid down. Luke xxii. 
36. He, that hath ns ſword, 
ret him ſell his garment and buy 
one.. Preſently after, Chriſt 
ſaid, Put up thy ſword, He 
that taketh the ſword, all 
periſh by the ſword. If we ex- 
amine the circumſtances of 
theſe two texts, both toge- 
ther may teach us the whole 
chriflias aefrine of war, what 
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uſe of ſecular arms the goſ- 
pel permits, what it condemns. 

.. Notwithſtanding the 
evangelical precepts of meek- 
neſs, patience, forgiving, 
blefling, and praying for ene- 
mies, ſtill the warlike furn. 
ture, and uſe of juſt arms, 1s 
in all ages of chriſtianity /awv- 

ful, in ſome exigenciesa duty 
more incumbent than the very 
arts of peace, &c. &c. Pro- 
poſitions to confirm this doc- 
trine make up the reſt of the 
ſermon, and had the preacher 
(but he was a Lord Biſhop, 
and taught paſſive obedience 
on pain of damnation.) con- 
fined the uſe of the ſword to 
civil matters, the matter of 
his diſcourſe would have been 
as unexceptionable as the 
manner of it. Sprat, Bp. of 
Rocheſter, bef. Artillery Com- 
pany, 1682. 

(8) Chriſtians are aſſembled 
by God's command. Itis plea- 
ſant enough to ſee the dex- 
terity of ſome violent paſſive- 
obedience men, When it 

3H 2 ſuits 
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2. It is a vocation wherein God propoſes ſame. 
thing to our hope, for which reaſon we are ſaid to 
be begotten again to a lively hope. (9) This may be 
diſcuſſed either in oppoſition to a vocation of ſimple 
authority, where we are called to ſervice without 
any recompenſe propoſed ; thus princes frequently 
command their ſubjects : or in oppoſition to a /e- 
duction to ſin, which puniſhes our ſervices with 
death, The wages of fin is death, ſays S. Paul. Theſe 


their intereſt, and they are 
uppermoſt, Let every ſoul be 
fubjett unto the higher powers, 
they that reſiſt ſhall receive 
damnation. When the Papiſts 
or Preſbyterians get into the 
ſaddle, then We ought to obey 
God rather than men. The 
artful Atterbury pleaded for 
the one, and provided for the 
other, in the ſame ſermon, as 
General, afterwards Lord 
Stanhope, obſerved in parli- 
ament. This biſhop has had 
too many diſciples. Our beſt 
, divines explain both theſe 
ſorts of texts by laying it down 
as a rule, that Chriſtians 


ought to ſubmit to civil go- 


vernors in all things, zot in- 
compatible with their duty to 
God. Mr. Claude has aſſign- 
ed the reaſon above. No in · 
ferior governors can ſuperſede 
the authority of God. See 
Bayle. Atterbury, M. M. 

(9) A lively hope. 1 Pet. i. 
3. Spes viva pro ſpe vitæ ca- 


words 


pitur: (inquit Calviaur } 
quanquam videtur tacita eſſe 
antitheſis inter ſpem, quæ in 
regno Dei incorruptibili defixa 
eſt, et inter ſpes hominum 
fluxas ac evanidas. 

A lively hope, in oppoſition 
to that expectation of ſucceſs, 


which animates a bad man in 


hi purſuits, and which ſooner 
or later is always diſappointed. 
% Certo divitias ſibi negoti- 
ator proponit, miles ſperat 
vincere, prædo lucrari, ſcor- 
tator fallere. Interim ſubita 
quædam ſingulis intervenit 
calamitas, quæ negotiatorem 
ſpoliat, militem interficit, 
mercatorem mergit, in vin- 
cula conjicit prædonem, pro- 
dit ſcortatorem. Quorum om- 
nium appetitus una cum pe 
occidunt ſua. Maxim. Tyr, 
difert. 37. 

See that pretty poem of an 
uncertain author in Scaliger. 
Catalect. lib. i. 18. 


Spes fallax, ſpes dulce malum, ſpes ſumma malorum. | 
Solamen miſeris, qua ſua fata trahunt. 
Credula res: quam nulla poteſt fortuna fugare, &c. 


6 


words repreſent Sin as a tyrant, who calls us to 
obey him in order to deſtroy us. Or it may be 
conſidered in oppoſition to our natural birth, which 
introduces us to a ſcene of numberleſs diſtreſſes and 
miſeries. All theſe vocations are either uncom- 
fortable, or hopeleſs, or dangerous, and tending 
to deſpair : but the call of the goſpel is a call to 
hope, not like Adam's, when God called him to 
be judged and condemned; Adam, where art thou ? 
bur like Abraham's, when the Lord ſaid to him, 
Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
T will give thee the land whither thou goeſt , not like 
that, which Iſaiah addreſſed to Hezekiah, Ser 
thine houſe in order, for thou ſhalt die: but like that, 
which Jeſus ſounded to Lazarus, Lazarus come 
forth. 

3. That this call propoſes to our hope an in- 
heritance, not a recompenſe proportioned to our 
merit: but a good, which God as a father be- 
ſtows on us 1n virtue of adopting grace; (1) a 
good, which we have by communion with Jeſus 
Chriſt, for we are heirs of God, only as we are joint- 
| heirs of Feſus Chriſt, Farther, this is an inalicnable 
inheritance, which we ourſelves can never loſe, and 
of which no other can deprive us. The ancient 
Tewiſh inheritances could never pals from families 
into foreign hands. This is an inheritance, in 
fine, in oppoſition to that felicity, which God 
gave Adam as 2 hireling, under the title of 


wages, 
(1) Rom. vi. 23. Toe gift comparat vitam æternam, non 
of God is eternal life. Solent quod non decur bene meritis, 


reges egregiis militibus præter 
ſtipendium dare coronas, lau- 
His donativis 


eas, honores. 


ied quod ulioſit major merito, 
quippe res æterna et celettis, 
Grotius, in locum. 


E 


wages, and not as a ſon, under the title of inheri- 
tance. | 
4. That this is a heavenly inheritance, (for ſo 
muſt the laſt word ſaints be underſtood in ſandtis, 
in holy or heavenly places.) The. apoſtle intends 
not only to point out the nature of divine bleſſings, 
which are ſpiritual and heavenly : but to ſignify 
the place, where we ſhall poſſeſs them, heaven, the 
manſion of the majeſty of God. (2) | 

g. That theſe are bleſſings of an infinite abundance, 
of an inexpreſſible value, for this is the meaning of 
theſe terms, The riches of the glory of his inheritance, 
a way of ſpeaking proper to the Hebrews, who, to 
expreſs the grandeur or excellence of a thing, heap 
many ſynonimous expreſſions on each other. Thus 
the apoſtle to repreſent to the Corinthians this 
fame felicity, of which he ſpeaks here, calls it A 
weight of glory excellently excellent. (5) And in this 
chapter, a little after our text, he ſpeaks of the 
exceeding greatneſs of his power, the working of his 
mighty power, (4) Here then the riches of the glory 
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(2) Riches of his inheritance 
in the ſaints. | 
In ſanctis. The term is 
uſually taken for the inbabi- 
zants; Mr. Claude takes it 
for the hadbitation. Perhaps 
this ſenſe of the word may bo 
juſtified from its uſe in He- 
brews, ix. 12. where Chriſt 1s 
ſaid to enter , Tx &yic into 
the holies; alluding, no 
doubt, tothe temple-partitions 
at Jeruſalem. © * 
bor. iv. 7. Mere 
Hebreofay the commentators, 


Ev Toig aye. 


Meigbt of glory. 
Alluſio (inquit Cameron) ad 


Ka vero 819 vere o 
Mire ſupra modum. Eraſmus 
Supra modum in ſublimita- 
te. Vulg. — Excellenter ex- 
cellens. Bea — Secundum 
excellentiam, in excellentiam. 
Alii.—Far more exceeding. — 

Bepog I 


Hebrzum et Chaldzum no- 
men gloriæ. Chabod et Ja- 
kar. | 
(4) Eph. i. 19. Qu fit 
ſuperemineusilla magnitudo po- 
tentiæ. In nobis * 
15. 
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of bis inheritance, ſignifies the value, the excellence, 
the abundance, the plenitude of this inheri- 


tance, 


dis. Secundum efficaciam robo- 
ris potentiæ ſux. Loquendi 
formula -vehemens, et ſubli- 
mis. Videtur Paulus hic ſy- 
nonyma congerere, ut rem 
adſeverantius affirmet. 
A way of ſpeaking proper to 
the Hebrews —that is an He- 
braiſm. Theſe i/ms, or pe- 
culiar ways of ſpeaking, are 
objects well worth the atten- 
tion of ſtudents. Some are 
peculiar to a /anguage—as 
Galliciſm -— Angliciſm — 
Greciſm--Hebraiſm—Others 
are peculiar to the natives of 
certain di/tri&s, all uſing the 
ſame general language, as 
Atticiſm—Zolciſm - &c.— 
Others belong, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, to people in pecu- 
liar circumſtances, as helle- 
niſm, the Greek of a native 
Jew, who thought (ſo to 
ſpeak.) in Hebrew, and ſpoke 
or wrote in Greek. When 
theſe modes of ſpeech affect 
only a literal conſtruction, 
grammarians undertake the 
arrangement and explication 
of them, and ſome makethem 
very numerous, while others 
ſum them up into only four 
ſorts— ellipſis — pleonaſm— 
ſyllepſis —hyperbaton—*< In 
defectu elliplis—in exuperantia 
pleonaſmos—in diſcordia iyl- 
le pſis—in ordine perturbate 


6. The 


hyperbaton — ceteræ figuræ 
antiptoſis - prolepſis-ſynthe- 
ſis—appolitio—evocatio—ſy- 
necdoche — monſtroſi partus 
ſunt grammaticorum.” Sanc- 
tii Minerva, lib. iv. cap. 1. 
Where peculiar tours of ex- 
preſſion affect the paſſions, 
they fall under the notice and 
direction of rhetoricians. The 
pleonaſm ſeems diviſible into 
two parts, a reduncancy of 
thought, and a redundancy of 
expreſſion. If we compare idea 
to ſoul, and language to body, 


we may venture to ſay, ina 


pleonaſm of thought the ſoul 
15 too big for the body, and 
in a pleonaſmof language the 
body is too big for the ſoul. 
A wordy writer of poor geni- 
us reſembles a huge auk- 
ward clown, and his ſenten- 
ces hang like the ruſtic's loll- 
ing head and kimbo arms, 
On the contrary, a writer of 
fine genius will always find 
under an afflatus of thought 
an exceeding penury in 
language, and his every word, 
like every atom of the body 


of a man of ſoul, will more 


than ſpeak and ſparkle, effect- 
ing that in an auditor, which 
no language can produce. It 
would be eaſy to exemplify 
theſe remarks : but it may be 
more material to obſerve the 

impor- 
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6. The apoſtle would have us now the admi. 
rable greatneſs of this hope, for all our deviations 


importance of an attention to 
articles of this kind in a ſtu- 
dent of holy ſcripture, 

There are ſeveral words in 
all languages, which have, if 
I may be allowed to call it ſo, 
a kind of vernacular pleonaſm. 
Thus Lev. xvi. Azazel—Ez 
Azal, Caper ablit — The 
ſcape- goat. A thouſand ideas 
belong to this term, which 
would never enter the mind 
of a foreigner, who under- 
ſtood the Hebrew language: 
but knew nothing of the hiſ- 
tory, religious notions, cere- 
monies, &c. of the Jews. 
Words of this kind muſt be 
traced from primary to ſecon- 
dary uſes, and ſoon from uſe 
to abuſe, till we come at the 
preciſe idea of the writer. 
'The ſame words, therefore, 
will ſometimes ſtand for ideas 
directly oppoſite, and ſignify 
as differently as to 6% and to 
ture. Job ii. 9. 

- Ps rt 4 the ſenſe 1s 
not to be made out by etymo- 
logy. Derivation, conſtruc- 
tion, accent, all are in vain. 
There was a collection of ideas 
in the mind of the writer 
when he made uſe of a word, 
and we muſt endeavour to 
collect from hiſtory the ſame 
ideas, and to unite them, if 
we would enter into his mean- 


ing of the ſame word, for 


with an era, 


from 


there is a pleonaſm of thought. 


The Greek word anathema is 
equal to the Latin acer, to 
the Hebrew word, which we 
render holy, and to our Eng- 
liſh term devote. Meneſius, 


a Monk, who wrote on ac 
cents, 


obſerving that ana- 
thema was ſometimes ſpelt 
and at other 
times with an ehſilon, pre- 
tends, that the accent deter- 
mines the value of the term; 
as if no Greek copyiſt ever 
made a miſtake in ſpelling ! 
According to his rule ana- 
thema means God Bleſs you! 
and anathema the direct con- 
trary. The truth 1s, the 
meaning of theſe terms can 
never be ſettled by the terms 
themſelves: but circumſtances 
muſt determine the ſenſe. 
On ſuch principles as theſe, 
many ſceming difficulties are 
removeable. We read Gen. 
Vi. 4. There were giants in 
the earth. —Deut, ii. 20. A 
land of giants. iii. 11. 13. &c. 
Hence the popular notion, 
that the ſcripture confirms the 
tradition of the gigantick, 
enormous ſize of the firſt fa- 
thers of mankind, or at leaſt 
of a part of them. Our tranſ- 
lators have rendered /ewer 
Hebrew words by the ore 


Engliſh term giant. Alearn- 


ed friar in the Roman church 
examines 


( 425 ) 
from virtue, and attachments to the world ariſe 
only from our ignorance of this glory : when we 
become acquainted with it, it is a chain that faſtens, 
an attractive which allures, an invincible force 
that renders itſelf governeſs of all our affections. 
An ancient poet tells us of a golden chain, which 
his Jupiter let down from heaven to earth; this 
thought may be ſanctified, and applied to this ſub- 
je&, by ſaying, that the divine hope of our calling, 
and the riches of the glory of this inheritance, 


which God has prepared for us, is a golden chain 


examines them all—(Nephi- 
lim—Gibborim — Enacim — 
Raphaim— Emim—Zuzim-- 
Zamzummim—) and proves, 
that the inſpired writers meant 
to ſay great men, not men of 

rodigious carcaſes, exceed- 
ing the modern race of man- 
kind in height, bulk, and ſo 
on: but men of great know- 
ledge, or great piety, or great 
courage, —** Virtute, ſanc- 
titate, animi magnitudine, 
conſtantia, ac bonis operibus 
gigantes erant, omnibus que 
mirabiles.” He obſerves, 
from Cardinal Baronius, that 
S. Chriſtopher, who is de- 
ſcribed in the Roman church 
by an image of a monſtrous 
ſize, is ſo repreſented on ac- 
count of his great and emi- 
nent virtue. He thinks Ni- 
nus, king of Babylon, the 
father of Nimrod, was a man 
of eminent virtue, and was 

Vor. I. 


deſcending 


repreſented in after times as 
ſuch by the huge image of 
Bel. Boulduc. Eccleſ. ant. 
legem. lib. 1. cap. 8, 9g. 

All this is not improbable, 
becauſe not unnatural. It is 
much eaſier to believe, that in 
the ruder ages of the world 
people expreſſed eminence of 
ſenſe by vaſtneſs of ſize, than 
that mankind were really as 


bulky as elephants or whales. 


A man of great piety and 
utility was probably repreſent- 
ed by a huge proportional 
handſome image and one of 
great impiety by a huge 
hideous diftorted figure. This 
is not the place to ſpeak of 
the giants in Guildhall, or 
of the occaſion on which 
punch, and other harle- 
quins, became political books 
for the uſe of the Britiſh po- 
pulace. 
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deſcending from heaven to us. Similar to this is 
Chriſt's ſaying to his apoſtles, I will make you fiſh- 
ers of men, When they caſt their myſtical line into 
the ſea, the wide world, they took an infinite num- 
ber of fiſhes : but the hook, which alone render- 
ed them ſucceſsful in their divine fiſhing, was this 
great hope of the calling of God, theſe riches of the 
glory of his inheritance in the heavens, 

7. Finally, The apoſtle means that the know- 
ledge, which we have of this matter, comes from 
divine illumination. It can come from no other 
influence, as we have already ſeen, It comes alſo 
infallibly from this, and when God illuminates 
us, it is not poſſible that we ſhould be ignorant of 


what he deſigns to inform us of. (5) 


(5) Our author expounds 
S. Paul, agreeably to his own 
ideas of the plan of redemp- 
tion, according to the calvi- 
niſtick ſyſtem ; and, I dare 
fay, ſome young ſpark will 
(as uſual.) very gravely affirm, 
that we are more enlightened 
than our predeceſſors - and 
that, were Mr. Claude alive 
now, and had he read the ad- 
mirable writings of our Til- 
lotſons, Hammonds, Sherlocks 
and others, he would adopt 
the Arminian ſyſtem of divi- 
nity, adopted now by almoſt 
all leading divines. Before 
any young ſtudent preſumes to 
tax all our old Calviniſt di- 
vines with ignorance, inat- 
tention, and error, I would 
wiſh him to ſtudy the human 


There 


heart, deceitful abowe all things, 
and deſperately wicked, and 
afterward to weigh the follows 
ing facts. 

1. Arminianiſm was intro · 
duced and accredited in this 
country by men of very ſuſ- 
picious views, and ſtill more 
ſuſpicious abilities. King 
James I. and Biſhop Laud, 
were two of the weakeſt and 
wickedeſt of mankind, and 
under their auſpices this ſyſ- 
tem of divinity was imported, 
planted, and nouriſhed. 

2. The duplicity of King 
James in this affair affords 
a ſtrong preſumption that he 
only conſidered religious ſyſ- 
tems as inſtruments of govern- 
ment. While he favoured 


Arminianiſm here to . 
the 


6 


There are ſome propoſitions, which muſt be 


conſidered in different 


the Puritans, he ſent deputies 
to the ſynod of Dort, to op- 
poſe the Dutch Arminians, 
and to ſuppreſs Arminianiſm 
in the United Provinces. Old- 
mixon's hiſtory of the reigns of 
the Stuarts. 

3. All the fine things that 
theſe faſhionable divines have 
ſaid of one another, all their 
ſSeſquipedalia verba amount to 
no more than their own opi- 
nions of one another, which 
tel] for nothing in argument. 
Monſieur Le Clerc declares to 
all Europe, that Arminianiſm 
was ſupported byles plushabiles 
gens de Pegliſe Anglicane. Was 
this foreign Arminian reviewer 
ſo well acquainted with the 
other habiles gens, on the Cali- 
viniſtick fide, as to be able to 
juſtify his compariſon ? Til- 
lotſon, and others of his time, 
were {ſmooth courtly men, 
who knew their own intereſt, 
and underſtood how to accom- 
modate events to their own 
political views: but were they 
great and good divines? 1 
trow not. 

4. Theſe leading divines 
have not yet been able to de- 
termine what ſyſtem of divi- 
nity is laid down in their own 
articles. Dr. Whitby ſays, they 
are Arminian articles, —Dr. 
Edwards ſays, they are Cal- 
viniſtick articles, And other 


views, For example, 


let 


doctors ſay, they are both. 
Had chey been the articles of 
Plato's faith, it would have 
been determined long ago 
but now theſe glorious criteria 
of orthodoxy, theſe guardians 
of chriſtianity, theſe, that are 
to be read, believed, fub- 
ſcribed, and defended by all 
the eſtabliſhed clergy, theſe 
very confeſſions cannot be 
made to confeſs what they ex- 
ecrate, and what they eftab- 
liſh, I am not pleading for 
or againſt Arminianiſm. I am 
only obſerving the folly of 
thoſe, who put faſhion for 
argument. 'The theology of 
Plato=that of Philo—that of 
S. Thomas Aquinas—that of 
Ariſtotle that of Calvin— 
and that of Arminius and. 
Biſhop Laud, have all been 
in vogue in their turns, Each 
was once modern—and fa- 
ſhionable —and wiſe — yea, 
wiſer than that of any prede- 
ceſſor no doubt. Let a divine 
adopt what ſyſtem he will, if 
he chooſe any on his own exa- 
mination, I venerate him: but 
I have no patience with thoſe, 
who cover their own ſtupidity, 
pride, or lazineſs, with a 
pretended humble acquieſ- 
cence in the unexamined 


opinions of men, who very 

probably neverexamined their 

own opinions 
3 1 2 


themſelves : 
but 
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let us take theſe words. Pſal, Ixix. 21. They gave 
me gall for my meat, and in my thirſt they gave me 
vinegar to drink, This paſſage muſt be conſidered 
in four different yiews. 1. In regard to David, 
2. In regard to Jeſus Chriſt, 3. In regard to the 
church in general. 4. In regard to every believer 
in particular. | 
So again in theſe words. Pſal. cxxix. 2. Ma 

a time have they afflified me from my youth : yet have 
they not prevailed againſt me. Theſe words belong as 
to the Jewiſh, ſo to the Chriſtian church, and 


muſt be applied to both. 


In ſhort, it is the ſame 


with all typical prophecies, (6) 


but profeſſed thoſe, which lay 
neareſt at hand, and beſt ſuir- 
ed their baſe ſecular intereſts, 
My joul, come not thou into their 
fecret ! 

(6) Some texts mift be con- 
fidered in different wiews, 
This mode of conſidering a 
text opens a wide field of con- 
templation, and affords a rich 
variety of matter. Here fol- 
lows an example from one of 
our old divines. 

Search the ſcriptures, John 
V. 59. This command re- 
g:rds the /criptures them- 
{elves ; the fu, article of diſ- 
cuſtion, therefore, is the num- 
ber of the canonical /criftures ; 
for our Saviour does not mean 
to ſay, Study a// writings : 
but ſtudythe 7»/pired writings. 

2. The command 1s to be 
conſidered in regard to the 
perſous, to whom it was ad- 


Of 


dreſſed, whether to the learn- 
ed, or to the illiterate, or to 
both; the ſecond article of 
diſcuſſion, therefore, is the 
tranſlation of the ſcriptures 
into vulgar tongues. Search 
them cr:zically, ye learned! 
ſearch them /afzhy, ye poor! 
the eſſentials of religion are 
plain, 

3. The text is conſiderable 
in regard to the end, for 
which the ſearchis to be made. 
The third article of diſcuſſion, 
therefore, reſpects the autho- 
rity of ſcripture to determine a 
queſtion. 

4. The text is conſiderable 
in regard to the character of 
theſe writings; hence the 


neceſſity of diſcuſſing the per- 
ſpicuity of holy ſcripture. 

To theſe are added two 
more views of the ſubject, 
which naturally produce two 

Aueſtions, 


Li 


Of propoſitions, which have degrees to be re- 
marked, take this example. 


8 


And the Lord ſaid, 


1 have ſurely ſeen the aſfficlion of my people, which are 
in Egypt, and have keard their cry by reaſon of their 


queſtions. 1. De interpreta- 
Zone. Is ſcripture to be in- 
terpreted by the pope, or by 
councils, or by creeds, or by 
itſelf? 2. De perfectione. 
Hence the queſtion of tra- 
ditions, &c. Whitakeri opera 
theol. tom. i. De Sacr. Script. 

I cannot help remarking 
here that embarraſiment, into 
which zeal for human formu- 
laries, and confeſſions of faith, 
has thrown our reformed mi- 
niſters. We reprobate the 
infallibility of the pope, and 
claim a right to judge ſcrip- 
ture for ourſelves. If this 
claim be good, we have a 
right to reform ; if it be 
doubtful, we ought to return 
to Rome. The popiſh wri- 
ters object againſt proteſtants 
in general, that the reformed 
churches require of all their 
miniſters an implicit faith in 
creeds, compoſed by their 
ſynods; and this objection was 
_ urged with great force by 
Boſſuet, Biſhop of Meaux, 
againſt Mr. Claude in a pri- 
vate conference; 
been often ſince againſt other 
churches by ſucceſſive writers. 
See Guillot de Marcilly Relat. 
d'un Voyage en Hollande. Con- 
fer, avec M. Claude, par 
J. B. Bigatet. 


as it has 


taſe- 
* 


I have never yet ſeen, nor do 
I ever expect to ſee a good an- 
ſwer to this objection. Mr. 
Le Clere, who pretends that 


*© the miniſters of the eſtab- 


liſhed church of England, 
have no reaſon to complain 
on this article,” is yet obliged 
to own, that * when the 
chriſtians great charter, the 
holy ſcripture, is taken away, 
and people are obliged to 
Subſcribe another rule of faith, 
a ſeparation becomes neceſ- 
ſaxy.” Now where is the 
is: I ſhould be glad 
to know, between the con- 
duct of a pope who gives his 
church the meaning without 
the book, and that of the 
head of a reformed church, 
who gives his community the 
book, and with it the fixed 
meaning, in which all the 
members are obliged to un- 
derſtand it? The balance is in 
favour of the pope, who ſpares 
us the mortifying neceſſity 
of comparing bible and creed, 
and ſo of reaſoning ourſelves 
either into the inconveniencies 
of poverty, or the guilt and 
miſery of prevarication. J. 
Le Clerc. Bib. anc. et mod. 
tom. v. an. 1716, fart ii. 
art. 3. 
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' taſk-maſters : for T know their ſorrows, and I am come 


down to deliver them out of the hand of the Egyptians, 
Exod. iii. 7, 8, The propoſitions contained in 
this text, one touching the affliction, and the other 
concerning the deliverance of the people of God, 
muſt be conſidered according to their different de- 


grees of accompliſhment. For 


t. They were accompliſhed in the ſervitude and 


deliverance of Iſrael from Egypt. 


2. In the divers ſervitudes and deliverances, 


which after ward befel Iſrael, particularly in that of 
Babylon, which was a ſecond Fgypt. 

3. They have been accompliſhed in a more 
excellent ſenſe in the ſervitude and deliverance of 
the church at the coming of Jeſus Chriſt, and at 
the preaching of the goſpel. | 

4. In the deliverance of the church from the 


bondage of Antichriſt. 


5. And finally, they are yet to be fulfilled in the 


laſt and great deliverance at Jeſus Chriſt's ſecond 


coming. (7) 


(7) I will deliver them out 
of the hands of the Egyptians. 
4 The delivery of the Jew- 
iſh people out of Egypt, is 
the moſt wonderful prodigy 
of the oid teſtament. God 
mentions it a thouſand times 
in the ſcripture, he ſpeaks of 


it, if I may be allowed the ex- 


preflion, with a kind of com- 
placency ; he relates it as the 
moſt ſhining proof of the 
ſtrength of his all-powerful 
arm. . . It muſt be allowed, 
that this delivery out of 
Egypt, covers and repre- 
ſents other deliverances. The 


] 


In 


authority of S. Paul, 1 Cor. 
ii. 10. that of all tradition, 
and the prayers of the church, 
oblige us to conſider it as a 
type of the freedom which 
the chriſtian obtains by the 
waters of baptiſm, and his 
delivery from the yoke of the 
prince of this world. The 
Revelation mentions another 
uſe of this delivery, by ſhew- 
ing thoſe, who have overcome 
the beaſt, ſinging the ſong of 
Moſes the ſervant of God, 
and the ſong of the lamb, 
Belles Lettres, vol. 2. 


N 
] 
> 
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In like manner diſcuſs theſe words of Iſaiah, 
quoted by S. Paul, Behold me, and the children, 
whom the Lord hath given me. Heb. ii. 13. The 
firſt degree of the accompliſhment of theſe words 
was in Iſaiah and his children; the 2d in Jeſus 
Cbriſt and his diſciples at the frft preaching of the 
goſpel; and the 3d in Jeſus and his followers at 
the laſt day, when he ſhall preſent us to his father to 
be glorified. (8) 

'The ſame may be ſaid of Ezekiel's viſion of the 
bones, which roſe from the dead, for it has three 
degrees of accompliſhment, 1. In the deliver- 
ance of the Jews from their Babylonian captivity. 
2. In the deliverance of the church by the miniſtry 
of the goſpel. 3. In the laſt reſurrection. There 
are many paſſages of ſcripture, which muſt be ex- 
plained in this manner. (9) 

In regard to thoſe propoſitions, which ſeem in- 
conſiderable, when taken in a general ſenſe, but 
which are very important in a particular expli- 
cation, they may be exemplified by theſe two 


paſſages. (1) 
| Plal, 


(8) Behold me, and the chil- 
dren, &c. Heb. ii. 13. Ecce 
ego et filii. A me ſanctificati; 
ſubintelligenda quæ porro 
ſequuntur in propheta (Eſai) 
 erunt in fignum, et in porten- 
tum Jjraeli, Hezc Chriſto 
accommodat apoſtolus, in 
quem velut ſcopum omnes 
prophetæ ſpectant. 

(9) Yifion of the boner. 
Some think our Lord alludes 
to this viſion of the bones, 
Mar. xxiv. 31.—8ee Ezek. 
xxxvii. 9. 


(1) Some inconſiderable pro- 
paſitions may be rendered im- 
portant by explication, Of 
this kind are the following. 
« 2 Kings iv. 38. And he 
ſaid to his ſervants, Set on the 
great pot, and ſeethe pottage 
for the ſons of the prophets. L 
am to preach to a mixed con- 
gregation of clergy and laity, 
my text, Janus like, hath 
two faces, the firſt reſpects 
you, my brethren of the cler- 
gy, the other the laity. 

* 1. To the clergy I preach 


boſ- 
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Pſal.-xxxvii. 3. Inbabit the land. At firſt fight, 
it ſeems as if there was nothing in theſe words, 


hoſpitality « « from the law 
of nature. from /cripture 
from examples of good 


men, particularly from this of 


Eliſha. 
2. To the /azty I preach 
Juſtice; for if you do not pay 
your dues, how can your mi- 
niſt-rs enlarge their tables, 
and be given to hoſpitality ??? 
Cornwallis's Serm. on Hoſpita- 
lity, preached at a viſitation at 
Tunbridge, Kent, Iod. 
| «« 2 Kings ii. 11, 12. M 
Father ! my father ! the chariot 
of Iſrael, and the horſemen 
thereof! This is a metaphor 
taken from war, and ſo very 
apily beſtowed upon a cham- 
pion of the church militant : 


never- 


in compliance with the ge- 
neral- laws of tranſlations, I 
have inſerted theſe to illuſtrate 
the meaning of my original 
author: but, it ſhould ſeem, 
there wants as much prudence 
to apply this rule as Mr. Claude 
himſelf diſcovers of genius 
in laying it down. Had I 
been in Ely cathedral, when 
Dr. Gower preached Biſhop 
Gunning's funeral ſermon, I 
ſhould have muttered to my- 
ſelf - England's militant 
champion! What's become of 
Dr. Heylin's hero, 8. George 
of Cappadocia? Knights of the 
Garter ! 1s your patron dead ? 
-— God help Old England, if 
the late Biſhop of Ely was the 


Eliſha intended by this to ex- /rengih, defence, and ſupport 
| preſs Elijah to be the great of it.— Have not ſuch as he, 


ftrength, defence, and ſupport 
of the kingdom.” &c. &c. 
Dr. Gower's Sermon on the 
death of BiſhopGunning,preach- 
ed at Ely Cathedral, 1684. 

« 2 Sam, Ut. 14. Died 
Abner as a fool dieth? 1. The 


per/on, Abner, an eminent» 


man. 2. His /uferings, he 
died a violent death. 3. The 


conſequences, Kings lament 


ſuch deaths.” Dr. Lloyd's 
Sermon at the funeral of Sir 
Edmund-bury Godfrey, 1678. 
There is, Iconfets, a good 
deal of ingenuity diſcovered 
in ſermons of this kind, and 


Auſtin, Dunſtan, Anſelm, 
Thurſtan, Becket, Long- 
champ, Bonner, &c. been the 
diſgrace of it? — Perhaps the 
Doctor means to ſanctify the 
old outcry, No biſhop, no king. 
But what would Smectymnuus 
ſay to this? He would ex- 
claim, * Os durum! ls the ſtate 
dependent on the church? 'The 
Monarchyof our kings, and the 
liberty of our people, are they 
ſupported by the hierarchy ? 
Bellarmine ſays, It is ſo.— 
And I fay it is not ſo. And 
where is Bellarmine now?“ 


Had I heard the good Corn- 


wallis 


r , we. 1 C 
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nevertheleſs a particular explication' will diſcovet᷑ 
many excellent truths in them. () 7 OM 

So again Prov. xv. 3. The eyes of the Lord are 
in every place, beholding the evil and the good. In 
the general notion of this propoſition, which only 
regards the omniſcience of God, there does not 
feem to be any thing extremely important: but 
if you deſcend, as you ought, to particulars, you 


will perceive,. 


1. A.providential knowledge regulating and de- 
termining all events, and directing them co their 


ends, 


wallis give orders concerning 


the great pet, my unrighteous 
fancy, I fear, would not have 
been bounded by the ſober 
reaſoning of the ſocial preach- 
er, probably, I ſhould have 
been diſcuſſing all the while a 
few impertinent queſtions, 
publiſhed much about- the 
ſame time by Dr. Rammazzinti, 
profeſſor of phyſick at Padua. 
«© What makes it ſo difficult a 
thing for a man to acquire a 
great reputation by his learn- 
ing, and at the ſame time to 
enjoy a good ſtate of health ? 
Why. are moſt clergymen, 
who ſpend a great part of their 
time in ſtudy, though they be 
well accommodated, gene- 
rally diſintereſted, thought- 
ful, and lean? Why are thoſe, 
whoſe minds are taken up 
with pious thoughts, and di- 
vine meditations, although 
they go barefooted, and pro- 
feſs great auſterity, freſh- 
Vol. I. 


2. A 
coloured and luſty, fat and 


fine ??? 

(2) Pſal. xxxvii, 5, 80 
ſhalt thou dwell in the land, 
Inhabita terram fignificantius 
loquitur quam fi promitteret 
juſtos tuto habitaturos in terra. 
Nam perinde eſt ac ſi eos in 
rem præſentem adducens, in 
poſſeſſione locaret. Cæterum 
his verbis diuturnum fore illo- 
rum ſtatum pronuntiat: quia 
etſi hoſpites et inquilini ſunt 
in mundo, Dominus tamen 
ſua manu eos protegit, ut 
ſecure quieſcant. Quod rur- 
ſus confirmat proxima parti - 
cula paſcere fideliter, Nam 
dei cuſtodia fretus fine cura et 
anxietate quieſcere ipſos ju- 
bet. Calvinus in P. xxxvii. 3. 

Seemingly rnconfideras 
ble propoſitions are fre» 
quently met with in ſcripture - 
no. doubt, but alas! how 
often abuſed! The reputa- 
tion of being a man of pene· 

3K tration 


j 
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2. A knowledge of approbation in regard to the 
good, and of condemnation in regard to the wicked, 


tation The love of the mar- 
vellous - The childiſh deſire 
of ſparkling in the eyes of be- 
holders — with a thouſand 
other depravities inſnare a 
publick ſpeaker here. Mr. 
Claude's rule therefore ſhould 
be obſerved with the utmoſt 
caution, otherwiſe we ſhall 
ſoon find brilliant pearls hid 
in ſcripture - field, which 
the holy Ghoſt never depoſited 
there. We ſhall view texts of 
ſcripture as a vulgar eye views 
luminous bodies, aſcribing 
thoſe radiating crowns to 
them, which are only formed 
by our own eye-brows. Some- 
times we are led aſtray by a 
too cloſe attachment to the 
letter ; therefore Origen, be- 
cauſe his bible told him that 
ſome made themſelves eunuchs 
or the kingdom of heawen's- 
Jake, actually caſtrated him- 
ſelf. (Eaſeb. Eccl. Hit. lib. 
vi. cap. 8.) Sometimes a tran- 
ation miſleads. Hence Juſ- 
tin Martyr, Athenagoras, 
Clement. of Alexandria, Lac- 
tantius, Tertullian, and many 
of the fathers, both Greek 
and Latin, uſing only a Greek 
verſion of the old teſtament, 
and reading in Gen. vi. 2. 
that the /ons of God, (in their 
text, the angels of God) took 
wives of the daughters of men, 
thought the angels of heaven 
fell in love with the daughters 


„ 


3. A 


of men, and carnally con- 
verſed with them, and thence, 
ſay they, ſprang the giants, 
which were of old men of re- 
noaun. 

Sometimes theſe and ſuch 
like things lead honeſt men 
aſtray, but oftner /e, conceit. 
A certain author takes the one 
and twenty verſes of Obadi- 
ah's prophecy, and by the 
light of his meditations, even 
the viſion, which God by his 
Spirit revealed in his under. 
ftanding, ſwelled the prophet 
into a large quarto ſize; and 
well he might, when by Edom 
he“ underſtood the Romans-- 
the Normans—the Danes 
the Manichees—the Marcio- 
nites—the Papiſts—the Ana- 
baptiſts—the family of love 
Hereticks—Schiſmaticks — a 
man's own corruptions—the 
world—the Devil, &c. In 
ſhort, under the name of Edom, 
ſays he, we may underſtand 
ALL the enemies of the truth of 
God, and of the chriſtian re- 
ligion.” Having found all theſe 
in his text, he had nothing 
to do but denounce all the 
threatnings pointed at Zaun 
againſt hem. Too common 
a practice, God knows l or to 
uſe the words of this author, 
«This is our common fault auben 
any one ofendeth us, that we 
ftrait fall to curſing, wiſhing 
-the pox" and the plague, the 
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3. A knowledge of protechion and recompenſe 


on the one ſide, and of chaſtiſement and puniſh 


wengeance and the curſe of God 
upon them. Marbury's Expos. 
of Obadiah, p. 64. 

Sometimes alſo a fincere de- 
fre of elucidating ſcripture pro- 


duces this ſolemn trifling. In 


ſuch a caſe we praiſe the mo- 
tive, and lament that a heart 


ſo good ſhould be united to a 


head ſo weak. Here follows 
an inſtance. And the Lord 
took one of his (Adam's) ribs, 
and made a woman, Gen. ii. 
21, 22. 1. Was the rib 
taken from the right, or the 
left ſide of Adam? 2. Was 
Adam, after the loſs of that 
rib, a maimed, or an imper- 
fect man?“ Important 
queſtions, no doubt, and 
very ſeriouſly diſcuſſed! We 
paſs theſe, and remark a third. 
Why was Eve formed of a 
*ib, and not of the duft of the 
ground? Had Eve been crea- 
ted of the duſt of the ground, 
ſhe would have been a franger 
to Adam. Had ſhe been crea- 
ted out of his foor, he might 
have deſpiſed her, or trampled 
upon her, as being very much 
his inferior, Had ſhe been 
produced out of his head, ſhe 
would perhaps have taken too 
much upon herſelf, and pre- 
tended to domineer, It was 
therefore more proper, that 
ſhe ſhould be taken from the 
middle of Adam's body, on 


ment 
On 


which account he could not 
but have a due eſteem for her. 
This is the doctrine of th. 
angelical doctor, who ſays, 
Conveniens fuit, Cc. and alſo 
of the maſter of the ſentences, 
who ſays, Ego accipio te in 
meam, non dominam, nec 
ancillam: ſed conjugem. 1 
take thee, not to be my miſtreſs, 
or my ſervant : but my wife.** 
Admirable ! and confirmed 
by the judgment of two celeſ- 
tial men too! Vander Meulen 
Difert. Philologice, Utrecht, 
1713s 
Wetten preacher took for 
his text, Acts xx. 13. Paul 
bent a- foot to Aſſes, and ex- 
patiated on the humility of 
trudging a. foot, after the 
apoſtle's example. Unluckily' 
for this declaimer, the word 
m:G&vur does not ſignify 0 go 
a-foot, it means 70 go by land, 
and he might as well have 
preached on the infirmities of 
d men, and have proved 
that S. Paul was timorous of 
ſailing. See Zach. Huber 
Differtat. lib. i. aiff. 4. 
owever ridiculous ſome o 
theſe deep men make them- 
ſelves by abuſing ſeripture, 
others of great name have ex- 
emplified Mr. Claude's rule 
very properly and very beau · 
tifully. Chryſoſtom does ſo 


in two ſermons on Rom. xvi. 
* 3. Greet 


"Tan 4 
on the other. So that this paſſage contains the 


whole doctrine of providence, the puniſhments of 


3. Greet Priſcilla and Aquila, 
my helpers in Chriſt TFe/us. 
What can appear leſs in- 
ſtructive than this ſalutation ? 
Yet Chryſoſtom uſes it to ex- 
plain a great many important 


inſtructions. On the confide- 
ration which we ſhould have 
for the poor. On love among 


the brethren. On the little 
worth of nobility. On the 
utility of nanual occupations. 
On the reſpect due to religious 
helpers, xc. The propriety 
of all this will eaſily appear, 
by looking into the 18th of 
Acts. Our Lord himſelf 
proves the reſurrection by a 
paſſage, which at firſt ſight 
ſeems to ſay nothing about it, 
but in the light of our Lord's 
explication it is undeniable: 
and this will always be the 
caſe with ſimilar attempts, 
they will carry their own evi- 
dence with them. 

There is a fine ſermon of 
Biſhop Bull on 2 Tim. iv. 13. 
T he cloak, that I left at Troas 
ewith Carpus, when thou comeſt, 


bring with thee, and the books, 


but eſpecially the parchments. 
1. Upon the words, and the 
books, the biſhop makes the 
following obſervations. It is 
certain that S. Paul had read 
other books beſide the ſcrip- 
tures, which, what they were, 
may beſt be gathered from his 
education, and from thoſe foot- 


the 


ſteps and traces of his reading, 
which appear in his writings. . 

The biſhop then goes 
through that courſe of ſtudies, 
of which a Jeauiſb academical 
education conſiſted. Then he 
obſerves, that S. Paul was con- 
verſant with profane authors, 
with Aratus, Epimenides, and 
Menander, that he had dili- 
gently peruſed the epiſtle of 
Heraclitus the Epheſian, as 
Scultetus hath abundantly 
proved, and that from his 
frequent uſe of platonick phra- 
ſes he had read likewiſe the 
writings of the Platoniſts. 

2. But eſpecially the parch-. 
ments. By thoſe parchments, 
the biſhop underſtands 8. 
Paul's adverſaria, or common» 
place books, and thence in- 
fers, 1. The uſe of ſuch col- 
lections, eſpecially to thoſe, 
who, like the apoſtle, are 

oor, or travel. 2. That 
Givia ely inſpired perſons made 
uſe of ordinary helps, and 
therefore, for ſtronger reaſons, 
ſo ſhould miniſters, who have 
only ordinary aſſiſtance. Hence 
alſo he takes occaſion to treat 
of the ſchools of the pro- 
phets, The whole ſermon - 


ſeems to be directed againſt 
thoſe clergymen, who neglect 
their ſtudies. 

.. 
Ambroſe, Haymo, and 
Anſelm, it ſeems, took the 
Wy word, 


Bulls Sermons, 
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the wicked and the benedictions, which accompany 


the juſt, 


word, that we render cloak, 
to ſignify @ conſular, or a ſe- 
natorial c/oat, on which 
Corn. a Lapide, makes this 
juſt reflection; Quid captive, 
et jamjam morituro veſte ſeno- 
toria erat opus? In loc. 
Others ſay the word ſigni- 
fies a cheſt of bochs : but there 
are juſt objections againſt this, 


See Ear for @ new tranſlation 
of the bible. 

Some take it for agown and 
caſſocł, and others for a Moni 
cowl. Sedul. in loc. ap. Bibliot. 
Patrum. tom. 1. | 

But a winter cloak ſeems the 
moſt eligible reading. @ainn, 
penula. Stephani Concord. in 
* * 


Nomina ſed rebus ſemper ſervire jubeto, | 
Verba etenim quzdam ignarum te fallere poſſunt, 
Ni vigiles, mandatum et munus obire recuſent. 

8 Vide Ars poetica, lib. iii. J. 331. 
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BARBANEL, Rabbi, his account of ſacrifices, 126. 
What he thought of the ſeducing ſerpent, zog. 
Ranks Daniel in the firſt claſs of prophets, 319. 
Abba, Father, meaning of, 160, 161. 
| Abbadie proves the truth of revelation by its doctrine of love, 
226. 
Aben Ezra, a Deiſt. 138. 8 
What he thought of the Serpent, that ſeduced Eve, 308. 
Reckons five methods of interpreting ſcripture, 164. 
Accompliſhment, the fineſt pulpit, 359: 
Accurſed from Chriſt. The meaning of, 206. 
Adam. Various opinions concerning his original ſtate, 308. 
What the Rabbies think of his ſacrificing, 126. | 
Adam Melchior, commends Luther's methods of inſtru, 
ing the poor, 22. | 
Addiſon, his remark on Bunyan's Temple Spiritualized, 51. 
Adjective neuter, put for ſubſtantive, 107. | 
Adjunctive arguments, what, 415. 
Adverbs, ſometimes important, 373. 
Era vulgar, when invented, 276. 
Affections ſhould be excited in preaching, 6. 
How mot effectually moved, 23. 
Afflictions beneficial to the church, 364. 
Agency, free. Whether the doctrine of grace deſtroy it, 
108. | 
Agricola, Rodolph, recommended by Melancthon, 366. 
Abiiah, book of, What, 145. | 
Albertus Magnus, his odious theological queſtions, 18. 
Alby, Father, his bigotry, 109. 
Alexander of Naples, condemns will-worſhip, 220, 
Ali, his furious zeal, 228. 
All iz all, how God will be ſo, 334. 
Allegory. 29, &c. paſſim, 
Allix, his argument from prophecy, 296. 
Alting, Henry, his evidences of the perfection of the holy 


Canon, 144» | 
Alpha. 


L 
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Alpha and Omega, extravagant ſenſe of, 853. 
Ambiguity, the papal uſe of it in creeds, 380. 


Ambroſe adviſes caution in ſpeaking of the divine decrees, 


194, 195. 
His — 4 05 St. Paul's cloak, 436. 
Ammianus Marcellinus taxes Chriſtians with theif cruelty 
to each other, 246. 
Amyraut, on the ſpirit of bondage and adoption, 136. 
Aſſerts Jeſus Chriſt's ſole right of legiſlation, 116, 
Anathema, what, 424. 
Anaxagoriſts, what divines Luther uſed to call ſo, 264. 
Anchorites, who, 278, 
Angels, various opinions concerning, 281. 
Paſſed by in redemption, 315. 
Anger, ſin and folly of, 381, 
Annas, who, 324- 
Antecedent for relative, 336. 
Antichriſt, marks of, 402. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, ſuppoſed to be a figure of Antichriſt, 
20. | 
e plan of, 321. 
Antitheſes of S. John, 336. 
Antoninus, his ſtyle groſs in compariſon with that of S. Paul, 
N 368 


e ORD : 
Apollinaris, Biſhop of Clermont, his bombaſtick character of 


4 


Mamertus, 417. | 
Apollinarius refuted Porphyry, 319. SE 
Apologiſts, primitive, how they pleaded for the apoſtles, 272. 
Apoſiopeſis, examples of, 73, 74, 75. 
Apoſtacy, foretold by S. Paul, wherein it conſiſts, 184. 
Apoſtle, vague uſe of the term, 174. 
Apoſtles, the xii. 176, &c. 
Illiterate, 271. 
Not ignorant, 186. 
Apoſtles, ordinary, ſee Meſenger. | 
Apoſtrophes, what damage Voſſius thought had been done by 
an injudicious uſe of them, , 10. 
Appending ſentences, S. John's, 336. f | 
Aquinas, how he thought images were to be worſhipped, 184. 
His prayer before preaching, 96. 
His irreverend queſtions, 18. | 
Araſpes, his feeble virtue, 112. 
Arbitrary ſenſes of ſcripture, whether good effects juſtify 
them, 166, 


Aretius, 
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Aretius, his juſt notion of operative faith, 259. 
Argument eſſential to rational perſuaſion, 229. 191. 
133 ſhould aſſort and ſelect them, 402. 

Arians, who, 311. . 
Ariſtotle, his ethicks formerly read in churches inſtead of 
ſcripture, 2. 

What his To Teo conſiſted of, 22. 
His notion of juvenile facetiouſneſs, 17. 
Adviſes a judicious choice of topicks, 415, 416. 
Arminianiſm, ſaid to be a breach of all the ten commandments, 
125. | 
Who {| mg it in England, 426. 
Arnold, his rule of adopting cuſtoms, 322. 
His ſenſe of Phil. ii. 6. 190. 

Arrangement, 63. 200, 201. 365. | 
Article, xxth, of the epiſcopal church of England, vague, 
115. | . 
Indeterminate, 397, 398. f 
Articles of faith, human, how precarious, 427. Ses Subs 

| ſcription. 
Aſſociation of ideas, 82, 83. 
Aſſurance of ſalvation, what, 258, 259. 
Aſyndeton, what, 374. 
Athenians, their publick records, 328. 
Atterbury, Biſhop, his illogical compariſon, 385. 

His impropriety, 388, 389. | 

His craft, 420. 
Attrition, what, 287. | 
Auguſtine, St. his notion of grace, 108. | 

2 Of the plagues of Egypt, 38. 
Of tradition, 115. 
Of the wiſdom and folly of the. 
: world, 185. 
How he taught predeſtination, 194. 
Recommends prayer to preachers, 95. . 
And variety of method in preaching, 382. 
Would have a preacher ſtudy the countenances of his audi- 
tors, 12. | 

His endleſs queſtions, 325, 326. - 

Did not underſtand Hebrew, 373. | | 
Auguſtus, his enrollment, 328. 
Azazel, the ſcape-goat, 424. 
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Bacon, Lord, how he would have ſcripture expounded , 
86, 87. 


On the uſe and abuſe of reaſon, 151. 
What he calls the firſt principles of ide © 343. 


Baptiſm, Infant, on what ground Bellarmine places it, 115. 


How Beveridge reaſons for it, 34. 
Placed by Pool on a divine command, 34. 
Which command, the Baptiſts ſay, does not include in- 


fants, 34 
Baptiſts, their liberal principles in the time -of "civil wars, 
250. 


Their rule of interpreting vague prepoſitions in this con- 
troverſy, 375, 376. 
Baptized for the dead, various opinions of this phraſe, 334. 
Barbeyrac, his opinion of Selden's works, 161. 
Barlow, Biſhop, his inconſiſtency, 342. 
Barnabas, St. the Epiſtle called his a miſerable per formance, 
98, 99. | 
Baronius, his account of Jewiſh Apoſtles, 174. 
Barrow, Dr. a tedious preacher, 405. 
Wrote well on, Papal ſupremacy, 218. 
Bartholinus, wrote on diſeaſes mentioned in ſcripture, 172. 
Bartoloccius, how he argued againſt a popular uſe of ue" 
ture, 288. 
Baſil, St. his notion of the phraſe, form of God, 189. 
Baſil, founder of the ſect called Bogomiles, 291. 
Batteaux, Abbe, his notion of inverſion, 60, 61. 
Baxter, example irom him, 406. 
Bayle, his account of the diſpute between Claude and the 
Port-royaliſts, 160. 
Reaſt, the Apocalyptical, the number of, how expounded. 
by ſome, 293. , 
Bechai, Rabbi, his notion of ſacrifices, 127. 
Bellarmine places purgatory, original fin, and infant- bap- 
tiſm, on the ground of tradition, 115. g 
Makes temporal N a mark of the true church, 
280. 
Not to be quoted as authority among proteſtants, 432. 
Bennet aferts the ſufficiency of ſcripture, 316. 
Bentley, Dr. wrote well againſt deiſm, Eh 
Bertheau, example from him, 369, 370 
Beveridge, Biſhop, his N criticiſm on Mat. xxvili. 19. 


33. 


Beve- 


1 
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| Beveridge, Biſhop, his obſcure account of the Trinity, 17. 
Referred to, 322. | 
Beza, how he underſtood Hades, 68. 
His ſenſe of 2 Cor. iv. 7. 422. 
Bible a learned book, 172. | 
Various ways of expreſſing regard for it, 151. 2 
Matthews's, contains a judicious preface to the Romans, 
| 122. | | | ts 
Interleaved, very uſeful, 102. | 
Biddle, his reading of Phil. ii. 6. 188. 
Bigotry, its beggarly arguments, 244. 
Birch, Dr. his parallel between Saul and Charles I. 356. 
Biſſe, Dr. his ridiculous compariſon of ancient and modern 
_ biſhops, 384, 357 | | 
Biſſet, his low wit in a ſermon for reformation of manners, 
| 15. A a | 
. iſhop of, his ſermon at opening the council of 

Trent, 381. En 

Blackſtone, Judge, referred to, 5. 

Blair, Dr. his chronology referred to, 330. 

Blaſius, St. his employment in tha church of Rome, 266. 

Blondell, his account -of meſſengers of primitive churches, 

174. 

Bochart, his opinion of Elijah's ravens, 301, 302. 
Wrote on ſcripture animals, 172. ; 

Boerhakve, what prevented his ftudying divinity, 299, 300. 

Bogomiles, who, 291. 

Boileau would have rhyme ſubſervient to reaſon, 71» 

Bona, Cardinal, his myſticiſm, 248, 249. 

\ Boniface VIII. Pope, his inaccuracy, 380. 

Bonnivard pleaded for toleration at Geneva, 353. 

Book of the wars of the Lord, what; 144. 

Of ſparts, hurt the morals of the common people; 257, 
Books, a few well read, beſt for miniſters, 14. 
Bouhours, Father, what he ſaid of the controverſy concerning 

grace, 108. 3 5 | 
Boulduc, his opinion of the giants mentioned in ſcripture, 
Land : | 
Bourignon, Madam, what ſhe-thought of Adam, 308, 
Boys, Dr. his opinion of Chryſoſtom, 104. 
His quaint uſe of ſcripture, 263. | 
Bradbury, referred to, 380. | 
Bradford, Biſhop, his liberal ſentiments, 395, 390» 
FAS {$2 Brad» 
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Bradford, Biſhop, his argumentative compariſon of 
biſhops with apoſtles, 385, 386. | | 

Breithaupt, referred to, 401. N 

Brightman, his expoſition of Rev. iv. 20. 38. 

Brilliancies, falſe, cenſured, 25. 357. 390, 391» 

Brochmand, his definition of a goſpel miniſtry, 213. 

Brown, cenſures vulgar errors, 253. 266. ; 

Bruyere, La, his character of ancient and modern preaching, 


* NR, A fanciful expoſitor, 263, 264. 

Buddeus, his ſtandard of church purity, 268. 

His juſt notions of church government, 299. 

His deſcription of wiſdom, 362. | 

His opinion of Engliſh epiſcopal writers, 321. 

What abilities he thought neceſſary in a preacher, 90. 

Senſe of Dan. xi. 320. 

Referred to, 403. 

Bull, Biſhop, on St. Paul's books and parchments, 436. 

Bunyan, his library, 3g. 

An excellent popular divine, 348. ; 

Burnet, Biſhop, his rule of preaching to plain people, 13. 
His liberal ſentiments, 346. . 
Cenſures numerous quotations, 35. 

Butler, a mere buffoon, 363, 364. 

A tool to epiſcopacy, 370. 363. 

Ridicules a ſcholaſtical uſe of rhetorical rules, 80. 
Buxtorf elucidates fcripture by Rabbinical writings, 320. 
Byam, Dr. his play on the word but, 374, 375- 

Bythner, his account of Selab, 100. 


. C 
Cabbaliſm, what, 267. . 3 
Cabiri, whether St. Paul alludes to them, 359. 


Caiaphas, how he got the prieſthood, 324. | | 
Calendars, the firft, how they affected the Chriſtian ritual, 


275. 
Calling, FeQual, what, 418. 
Calmer, Father, his canon of interpretation, 302, 303» 
Calovius, his method of expounding ſcripture, 269. 
Referred to, 403. 
Calvin, his method of expounding ſcripture, 232. 


His notion of grace, 108. 111. 
Cenſures oftentatious preachers, 238. 


Calvin, 
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Calvin, how he underſtood Hades, 68. 

On glorifying God, 363. 

On hope, 420. 

On the law, 124. 

On perfect love, 231, 232. 

On Heb. ii. 16. 315. 

On 2 Cor. vi. 1. 343. 

On Eph. iv. 11. 241. 

On Col. i. 20. 

On 1 Cor. vii. 31. 156. 

On Phil. ii. 13. 199. 

On Pſal. xxvii. 3. 433. | 
Calviniſm, ſpurious, what, 362. | 
Camerarius, his liberal notions of government, 247. 
Cameron, on 1 Cor. xv. 28. . 333» 

On 2 Cor. iv. 7. 422. 

On 1 Tim. iii. 16. 307. 

Canon, of interpreting ſcripture, papal, 302, 303. 429. 

St. Chryſoſtom's favourite, 95. | 

Biſhop Law's,” 99, 100. 

Canons ſynodical, primitive, what, 299. 

Engliſh epiſcopal, 78. 414. ; 
Cannell, how he ſtates the caſe of the pretender, 415. | 
Cant, its inefficacy, 229. “ 
Cappel, quoted, 185. 3 
Cappells, the two, elucidated ſcripture by rabbinical writings, 

320. | 

Caſaubon, on Phil. ii. 190, 191. 
Caſe in point, hard to find, 379. 
Caſſander, prayers from him, 96. 

His account of image -worſhip, 184. 
Catarino, his diſpute with Soto, 380. 
Cave, Dr. a artial faithleſs author, 267. 321. 
Cenobites, who, 278. | 
Cennick, ſome unguarded aſſociations in his hymns, 234. 
Ceremonies, Jewiſh, various opinions of their origin, 158. 

Engliſh epiſcopal, 244, &c. -- 

What neceſſary to the appointment of any, 217. 
Chaderton, his excellent manner of preaching, 167, * 
Chaldaiſms in the new teſtament, 203. 

Chambers on artificial memory, 82. | 
Chamier, his notion of the Moſaic com, 135. 
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Chance, 368. 
Chandler, Bp. wrote well againft. Deiſw, 318. 
Charles the great, remarkable ſaying of his on perſecution, 
346. 
Chaſtity, 3 in preaching, what, 18, &c. 
Xeipoypa@0, what, 142. 
Chemnitius, his notion of the uſe of the law, 125. 
Chiſhull, his ſermon on duelling, 389. 
Chriſtians, primitive, why reproached with i ignorance, 196, 
Chrittianity, of divine original, 137 to 164, et paſſim. 
Debaſed by a mixture with human ſcience, 238. 
A conciliating plan, 273. | 
Agrees with ſound civil pohty, 27 3, 274. 
Chriſtopher, St. why repreſented by an enormous image, 425. 
Chronology, miniſters ſhould ſtudy it, 47. 
The knowledge of it not eſſential to practical religion » 277s 
Chryſoſtom, the belt orator of the fathers, 103, 104. 
Afraid of nothing but ſin, 364. b 
On Phil. ii. 13. 199. | 
His uſe of inconſiderable n 433. | 
Church, patriarchal, 137. 
Jewiſh, 139, &c. 
Primitive chriſtian, 298, 299 


Engliſh epiſcopal, founded. on papal principles, 306, 342. 
399» 
| ungen his account of various expreſſons of 1 to the 
bible, 171. 
Cicero, his uncertainty on the immortality of the foul, 112, 
Whom he thought the moſt perfect orator, 24. 
Uſed diviſions in his orations, 44. 
Cenſures immodeſt language, 19. 
On the origin of figurative e, 30. 
Referred to, 411. 
Cigninius, a naſty queſtion-monger, 326. 
Circumſcriptive, a beauty of St. Paul's ſtyle, 360. 
Civil ſociety, on What principle founded, 242, 243. 
Liberty, what, 242, 243- 
Power defeated the principles of the reformation, 227. 
Government, chriſtianity friendly to it, 273, 274. 
Clarke, Dr. Samuel, his account of Hades, 66. 
On a Hebrew idiom, 376. e 
Wrote well againſt deiſm, 318. 1 
Examples from him, 381, 382. 386, 36. 4 


Clement 
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Clement of Alexandria, how he underſiood the cro/5 borne by 


_ chriſtians, 35 1 
Clergy, Engliſh epiſcopal, Atterbury's account of them, 
88, 389. | 

Their-rals of ele ſcripture, 399. 

To what ſubſcription obliges them, 342. 

How they expoſe themſelves to contempt, 257. 267, 258. 

397» 393+ 244, &c. 

Cloak, S. Paul's, 436. 5 
Coccetus, his method of expounding ſcripture, 269. 
Qocceian method of expoſition, what, 271. : 

What divines, who uſe this method, ought to attend to, 

07. 

Colby, nis comical aſſociation of divinity and medicine, 215. 
Cole, Eliſha, his method of expounding ſcripture, 269. 
Collet, his ingenions ſermon on Gal. vi. 14. 354. 
Collins, how he attacked chriſtianity, 318. | 
Coloſſe, Biſhop of, his way of catching hereticks, 77. 
Comments, 101. 
Common placing, 93. 365. 
Compariſons, 14. 309. 383, &c. 
Compound, in words, ſometimes eſſential to the ſenſe, 206, 
Concluſions, how to diſcuſs, 48. 
Coney, Dr. example from him, 195. 
Confirmation, what, 191. 402. 
Conjunctions, rules concerning them, 374. 
Connection of text and context, 37. 

Of two truths, 381. 

Of particles, 375. 
Conringius referred to, 311. 
Conſcience fhould not be oppreſſed, 247. 233. 137. 

Should be addreſſed by preachers, 343. 
Conſignificative terms, what, 372. 
Contreras, a fanciful genealogiſt, 327, 
Contrition, what, 287. | 
Converſion, what makes it difficult, 111. | 
Converſation, religious, ſhould be encouraged by paſtors, 


345- | | 
Corinthians, whether St. Paul wrote more than two epiſtles to 
{+ Woe; 245» > 
Cornelius a Lapide, his ſenſe of Rom. vi, 1. 75. 
Or Col. us i. 
Of 2 Tim. iv. 13. 436. 
#1 Cornelius 
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Cornelius a Lapide, his looſe reaſoning, 68. | 
Cornwallis, his hoſpitable ſermon on the great pot, 431— 


Eu + 1 f 
Cragius, his tale of a Daniſh bigotted biſhop, 291. 
Creeds, human, ambiguity provides for a latitude in ſubſcrib« 
ing, 380. | 
What is neceſſary to the impoſition of, 217. 
Uſually ſnares to entangle hereticks, 77, 78. 
Crellius, his notion of the uſe of reaſon in religion, 153. 
His idea of chriſtian morality, gor . a 
Creſollius, an ingenious image of his, 243. 0 
Criticks, whom Scaliger thought the beſt ancient, 101. 
Criticiſm, preachers ak avail themſelves of it, 33. 101. 
Beveridge's puerile, 33. 
Croi, De, his high opinion of enumerating ſcripture verſes and 
letters, 143. | 
Cromwell, Oliver, how he ſerved ſome puzzling divines, 
281, 282. 
Croſs, to take up, what, 353, &c. 
Crouſaz, De, his wiſe refletions on mathematical know. 
ledge, 358. 
Cruden, his ſenſe of Jer. xiii. 23. 401, 402. 
Cruſius, his diſtinction of theſis and hypotheſis, 366. 
Cudworth, Dr. intolerant, 282. 
A tedious preacher, 405. 
Example from him, 405. | 
Cuſtoms, ancient, mould be ſtudied, 47. 
When to be adopted, 3222. | 
A bad plea for epiſcopacy, 408. 
Cyprian on importance of love in religion, 221. 


Cyril on number of angels, 283. 


D ; 
Daille, his method of picking, 23. 20%. 
His notion of the uſe of the fathers, 103. 
Cenſures the chriſtening of infants in the papal church, 
# # 


254. . | 
Dalechamp, his expoſition of particles, 372, 373. 
Daneau, how he defines ſuperſtition and will-worſhip, 218. 


Daniel, Prophet, various opinions of his rank, 319. 
His weeks, 318. 


Daniſh, 


; * ⏑ H ꝑ̃ L 


- Daniſh, biſhop, his furious zeal, 291. | 
Clergy, a good canon of preaching made for them, 355, 
Data, falſe, lead aſtray, 267. > | 
Dawes, Archbiſhop, his odd choice of ſubjects, 414, 415. 
Debaſing of a ſubject, example of, 237. 
December, whether Chriſt was born in, 277. 
Deiſm, who endeavoured to propagate it, 138; 
Deiſts, how they attack chriſtianity, 138. 
How to defend it againſt them, 139. | 
High-flying clergy, how they aſſiſted and emboldened 
them, 208. | | A 
De Luna, Peter, his filthy language, 18. 
Demetrius Phalareus commends perſpicuity of diction, 59: 
Demon-worſhip adopted by the church of Rome, 184. 
Demoniacks of the new teſtament, what probably, 285. 
Demonſtrative, S. John delighted to uſe it, 337. 
Demonſtrative theology, what, 168. 
Deſign, what, 208, 209. | | 
Deflandes, his account of Plato's philoſophical theology; 
O7. | N 
Devil, Rock opinions of the, 284. 
What one of the fathers calls his trap, 326. 
Devotion, books of, one common fault of, 125. 
Digeſt, theological, what, 365. 
Example of, 369. 3 2 
Dignity, moral, a high notion of poſſeſſing it hurts chriſtian 
morality, 361. 
Diodati, his ſenſe of Iſai. vii. 9. 373. 
Diſpoſition of arguments, 89. | 
Diſpytes, how to be handled, 48. 
Diſputed texts, how to diſcuſs, 116. | : 
Diviſion, 43. 
Divination by ſcripture, 316. 
Divines, a bad preacher may be a good divine, 24 
Old, ftudied chriſtianity as a ſcience, 365. 
Who are the beſt, 343. 
Divinity, various ſyſtems of, 401 _ 
Beſt bodies of, whence extracted, 268, 269. | 
Doctrine, there ſhould be a /t /ufficit in every ſermon, 26. 
Variety of, recommended, 116. | 
Dodd”s ſayings, more uſeful to the poor than elegant diſcour- 


ſes, 348. 
Dominion of God, what, 223. | 5 
Vol. I. | 3 M | Dominion 
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Dominion of Chriſt in the church, what depends on it, 288, 
289, &c. | 
3 conſcience, generates popery, 181. 
Doomſday, book of, in the nature of the Roman enrollment, 
Dorington, his ſermon at Tunbridge, 413. 
Dort, ſynod of, 427. 
Double ſenſe of ſcripture, how admiſſible, 338. 
Drake, his numerous divifions, 45. 
Drayton, his imagery, 358, 359. 
Druſius, his account of Jewiſh and Samaritan odium, 773 
Elucidates ſcripture by Rabbinical writings, 320. 
Dryden, ridicules an idle prieſt, 216, 
Deſcribes an agreeable preacher, 80. 
Duelling, ſermon on, 389. 
Dulia, what, 184. | 
Dumont, his apinion of David's madneſs, 261. 
Example from him, 118. | 
Du Pin, commends literal comments of ſcripture, 165. 
Cenſures deifts, 138, | 
#3 His notion of the uſe of reaſon in inveſtigating ſcripture, 
. 118. 
His account of Apollinaris, 417, 418. 
Duport, Dr. on the word Lord, 297. i 
Durham, biſhop of, his argument for epiſcopacy, 408, 409. 
Durham, Rev. William, example from him, 392. 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, his ro nperor, 22. | 4 


| E 

ö Edwards, Dr. his liberal principles, 149. 

| Edwards, Dr. Jonathan, on original ſin, 349. 
Edwards, Dr. complains of a change of ae in the epiſ- 


copal church, 200, 201. 


] 
] 
E 
E 
What he calls bombarding a text, 302. 
Ellipſis, what, 263. 423. E 
Eiy, Andrews, biſhop of, his ſermon on the corner-ſtone, 394. E 
Enallage, what, 263. 5 E 
Encomiums, generally bombaſtick, 418. E 
Endor, the Witch of, various opinions concerning, 301. 


| Evepyew, meaning of, 62. E; 
it Enfield, recommends unity of deſign, 209. E; 
1 England, the epiſcopal church in, its doctrine and diſcipline, Es 
3 342. | 
id 1 England, 


, 
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England, church of, its rule of interpreting ſeripture, mw 4 


On what principles founded, 300. 
Enthufiaſm, what, 362. | 
What it introduces into theology, 181. 
Epicureans denied providence, 367. 
Epiphanius, his account of Jewiſh genealogiſts, 328. 
Epiſcopacy, a ſtate tool, 214. 
How it affects church hiſtory, 321. 
Generates abſurd reaſoning, 197. 218. 408. 397, &e. 394. 
385, &c. 

Covers 8 with a vain boaſt of knowledge, 230. 
Epiſcopius, his notion of the inſufficiency of reaſon, 153. 
Eraſmus, his opinion of the uſe of the law, 124. | 

Condemns human inventions in religion, 219. 

Cenſures the preaching friars of his age, 19. 

Adviſes to inſtruct pupils by contraſt, 117, 

What he calls bellaces conciones, 214. 

His ſenſe of 2 Cor. iv. 7. 422. 

of Col. li, 3. 172. 

Referred to, 416. ä 
Eſpence, his ſenſe of 1 Tim. ws 221. 

Eſtius, his diſtinction of law and goſpel, 130. 

Barlow's good caution to ſtudents who read him, 341. 
Ethicks, chriſtian, what, 362, | 

Syſtem of mere, not a body of chriſtian theology, 361, &c. 
. a phraſe of his paralleled with one of S, John, 

176. | 
Evangelical preaching, what, 343, 344. | 
Evremond, Mr. St. his account of the Jeſuits hatred of the 

Janſeniſts, 109. 

Exceſs to be avoided, 25. 


Excommunication, Engliſh epiſcopal, arbitrary and cruel, 


78. 
Exegeſis, what, 336. 
Experience, chriſtian, what, 113. 
Experimental preaching, what, 401. | 
Expiation of fin, not attainable by the law, 295. 
An effect of Chriſt's death, 128. 

Expletives, what, 372. 
Explication of ſcripture, not the whole end of preaching, 5. 

Human not to be ſubſcribed, 316, | | 


Expoſitors, how to uſe, 38, &c. 
3M 3 Expoſitors, 
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Expofitors, ſome, lead aſtray, 266, &cs 
The beſt ſometimes trifle, 39. '> 
Common chriſtians, who conſult their own good ſenſe, 
very good ones, 40. 6 | 
Extempore preaching recommended, 91, 92. 
How beſt attained, 83, 84. ED 
Extra ways of preaching, what, 7 
Ezra, what he did to the Jewiſh 18 


4 F ' 
Faber, his maxims for converting hereticks, 240. 
Fabricius, his account of the times of Chriſt's birth and death, 
276, 277. | = 
His Fed Ci of theſauri of antiquities, 321. 
Referred to, 291. 311. 
Farel, intolerant, 353. 
Fataliſm is not calviniſm, 362: | 
Fathers, their notion of grace, 109. 
Some of them did not ſtudy much, 97. 
May be read with great advantage, 102, 103: 
Not to be quoted too often, 35. 
Nor ever as definitive judges, 103. 
Fear, flavith and filial, 287. 
Various methods of exciting it, 290. 
Featley, Dr. his bloody diſpoſition, 250. 
Fenelon, Archbiſhop, recommends perſpicuity, 167. 
Complains of not teaching religion by principles, 1 98. 
Makes love the eſſence of religion, 153, 
Cenſures high-flown figures, 205. - | 
What he thought made an accompliſhed preacher, 167. 
Example of natural diviſion from him, 58. | 
Feſtivals, church, who introduced them, 275. 
Homilies that uſed to be read on them, very abſurd, 265, 
Figures of ſpeech, abuſe of them cenſured, 28. 
How to diſcuſs, 204. LE Ss 
May be brilliant: but not true, 26. 391. 357. 
Sometimes obſcure a ſubject, 391. g. 
Flacius 2 remarks the circumſcriptive in S. Paul's 
„„ 
Thought a clear knowledge of the uſe of the law the key 
of ſcripture, 124. | 
Flaherty, how he made out king Charles's 


YE enealogy, 327. 
Flavel, example of diviſion from him, 46. * 


3 
criptures, 146. 


Flechier, 


Flechier, Archbiſhop, his notion of loving God, 223. 
Reflections on the viciſſitudes of time, 157. 
What he oy gre in his clergy, 348. 
Examples from him, 79, 80. 57, 58- 5 
Fleetwood, Biſhop, complains of ſtate-ſermons, 386. 
His illogical compariſon, 385. 
Fortune, 368. 
Foſter, Dr. his notion of myſteries in religion, 305. 
Foſter, his ſevere cenſure of hierarchical principles, 300. 
Foulkes, his ſcrupuloſity, 256, 257. 
Fox, John, his logick, 46. | 
Freeman, Dean, example from him, 392. 
Fromond, his method of converting phyſicians, 326. 
Fulgentius, his ſenſe of Rom. vii. 2g. 150. 
Fuller, his rage for canonical ſucceſhon, 178, 179. 
Funeral ſermons, 9. 417. | 
Furetiere, Abbot of Charleroy, quoted, 237. 
Future ſtate, whether the Jews before Chrilt believed it, 132. 


5 
Gad, book of, what, 145. 
Gagnzus, his ſenſe of 1 Cor. vii. 31. 156, 187. 
of Heb. ii. 16. 315. 

ale, Thomas, his ſenſe of Eph. vi. 12. 283. 

ale, Theoph. his notion of divine love, 224. 
Gallatin, example from him, 382. 
Gallutius cenſures an abuſe of figures, 399. 
Garth reproves fimony, 325. | 
Gataker, his opinion of Adam's fig leaves, 261: 

What he thought of the Moſaick hiſtory of the fall, og. 
Quoted, 368. ; 
Gauden, Biſhop, his filthy ſermon at S. Paul's, 383, 384. 
Gee, Dr. his quaint remark on the word Deborah, 203, 
Geier, his opinion of Daniel, 319. EE 
Gemara ſerves to elucidate ſcripture, 321. 
Genealogies of Jeſus Chriſt, 328, 329. 
Genealogiſts, 327, &c. 

eneva, the intolerance of the magiſtrates of, at the re- 

farmation, 352. 

Genius, what, 25. | 

Exceſs of, to be avoided in ſermons, 25. 390, &c. 
Geography, diyines ſhoùld ſtudy it, 47. | 


Gerhard, 
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Gerhard, referred to, 401. 5 Gs 

Gerſon, his ſpiritual beggary, 248, 249. 

Geſner, referred to, 102. 

Giants, of ſcripture, who, 424, 425. 261. 
Homer's, bad reaſoners reſembled to them, 31. 

Gibbes, Dr. examples from, 201, 202. 

Gibbons, Dr. reſerred to, 29. 

Gibſon, Biſhop, his codex, the principles of it, 300. 
Wrote well againſt deifm, 318. | 

Gift-of God, the, what, 76. - 

Gifts, what eſſential to a miniſter, 241. 

Gill, Dr. elucidates ſcripture by Jewiſh writings, 3 20. 
How he ftates the millenium, 294. e 

| His ſenſe of xai re em, 34. 

N of Abba Father, 161. 

| Glanvil, deſign of his /ux orientalis, 311. 

} 

! 


Olaſſius, an excellent critick, 335. 
On ſcripture ſtyle, 336, Kc. | 
His notion of the Moſaick ceconomy, 135. 
0 Referred to, 147. 203. 
5 God, his perfection and excellence, 250, Ke. 
8 Unknown to the Pagans, 121. | , 
Godfathers, where Junius and Tremellius found them, 220. 
Godwin, his account of Jewiſh ſuperſtition in circumciſion, 
220. 
Goodwin, Dr. the fault of his ſermons, 27. 
Gordon, what he ſays makes Tacitus obſcure, 292. 
Golpe], its divinity, 161, &c. £ 
The grand deſign of the, 271, 
Not contrary to the law, 234. 120, &c. 
An infinite treaſure, 167, &c. 
Smiles on the poor, 271. | 
**  Gothofred, his ſenſe of 1 Cor. xi. 10. 260. 
Gouge cenſures human inventions in religion, 2 17 
Sheus the inefficacy of the law to expiate ſin, 295. 
Gouſſet, his expoſition of Gen. iii. 15. 310. 
of Solomon's four wonderful things, 
| . 302. | 
Government, church, what the primitive was, 299. 
Papal, what, 233. 
Engliſh epiicopal, 300, _ 
Gower, Dr. his ſermon at Gunning's funeral, 432. o 


Grace, 
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Grace, whether it deftroys free agency, 199+ 

Irreſiſtible, how, 108, &c. 
Grace before and after eating, why faid, 363. 
Grammar, knowledge of it neceſſary, 105 
Grammatical obſervations to be uſed Hrs af" 32. 
Gravity in preaching, what, 21. 
Grey, Dr. his improved edition of Hudibraſs, 363. 
Gregory, his notion of /on of violence, 260. 5 
Gregory, Pope, cenſures Simony, 325. 

hat he calls the /ingle eye, 364. 

Recommends variety to a preacher, 116. 

His notion of an angelical hierarchy, 282, 283. 
3 of Nazianzum, what he ſaid of an attempt to in- 

troduce preaching into the Pagan religion, 214. 

Gregory Nyſſen, his account of St. Paul's ſtyle, 338. 
Grotius, a mere verbal expoſitor, 269. 

His meaning of ſeveral paſſages ar ſcripture, 54. 193. 

219. 211. 241. 244. 238. 273. 320. 

Gunning, Biſhop, his funeral encomium, 2 432. 
Guriſch, his account of ſpittle, 269, 270. 
„Gurnall reccommends ſcripture knowledge, go, 
Guyſe trifles on * s baptiſm, 39. | 


H 
Hades, the meaning of, 65. 
Haliburton, what he thought foſtered deiſm, 208, 
Hallel, what, 52. 
Hallett, referred to, 203. 
Hammond, Dr. what miſguided him in —_— ſcripture, 
26 

His ſents of Rom. iv. 1. 73. 

Referred to, 203. 
Hardouin, Father, his . criticiſms, IOts 
Hardt, Herman von Der, on Elijah's ravens, 302. 
Hebraiſms, in the new teſtament, 203. 
Heereboord, what he juſtly calls one of the moſt important 

queſtions i in divinity, 153. 

Heidegger, his account of the Papal hierarchy, 233. 

Of the moſaick economy, 137. 

Applies Zech. xi. 17. to the Pope, 238. 
Heinecius, his moral philoſophy, 350. 
 Heinfins, his ſenſe of Col, ii. 14. 142. 

Referred to, 150. 
5 Hell, 


VVV 
Hell, how the doctrine of, ſhould be preached, 290 


Helleniſms, in the new teſtament, 203. | 

Henry, Matthew, his uſual method of preaching, 7. 

4 Fanciful expoſition of Judg. 1x. 36. 

M1 Wy $2 ade preachers to attend to local circumſtances, 


[ On che  endlt of affliction, 365. 
= | Hereſy, the unpardonable fin at Rome, 249. 
3 | What Charles V. ſaid of extirpating it, 344. 
* Hereticks, how to make, 77. 
| How Jeſus Chriſt treated them, 77. 
| Hermits, who, 278 
| HFleſiod, how he uſes Hades, 66. 
ö n His "Theogonia, ſuppoſed to be cenſured 15 8. Paul, 
328. 
Heylin, wrote the life of 8. George of a 432. 
Fi Hierarchy, angelical, who invented it, 282, &c. 
Papal, on what founded, 233. | 
Engliſh, founded on Popith principles, 300. 
Unknown to the primitive church, 299. 
| Hilary, St. his opinion of the number of fallen angels, 
4 28 
| Hildebrand, Pope, what was ſaid of him, 333. 
Hildebrand, Joachim, his account of Mort-hand writing, 
| 322. 
Hippocrates, referred to, 311. 
Holineſs, its place in the plan of redemption, 360. 
Hollingworth, his partiality, 287. 
Holmes, his method of teaching boys, 83. 
Home, David, his repartee on popery, 303. 
Homer, his uſe of hades, 66. 
Hoornbeek, how he ſays the goſpel ought to be ſtated to the 
Jews; 162. 
Hope, 420. 
—— N example from TRY 196. 
n, Dr. his ingenious ſermon to citizens of London, 


| 395» 
His ideas of diſtintereſted love to God, 222, 223. 
Hoſpinian, what firſt ſuggeſted to him the neceſity of Write 
ing againſt ſuperſtition, 39. 
Hottinger, enumerates the verſes of ſcripture, 143. i 
What 2 calls the beſt method of interproting ſcripture, 
164 
Huber, a trite criticiſm of his, 4353 


H umfrey, 


- 
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Humfrey, his logick, 34. 


A mere grammaticaſter, 32. 
Hulſius on Daniel xi. 319. 
Huſſey, his expoſition of the ten commandments, 125, 
' Hymn, the angels, 317. | | 
Hyperbatpn, what, 423. 

Hyperius referred to, * 
Hypotheſis, what, 366. 


I 
Iddo, book of, what; 145+ 
Idioms, 204. 376. 
Idolatry of the church of Rome, 183. 
Illuſtration, 382, &c. 387. 
Image worſhip, 184. 
Imagery, 397. 358. 
Imitation of good preachers, rules of, 116, 117. 
Imitation of Jeſus Chriſt, 344. 


Improprieties, various, of ſermons, texts, &c. 388, &c; - 


Incapacity, what degree of, diſqualiſies for the paſtoral office, 


90. 
Inconvenience, a topiek of illuſtration, 381. 
Inevidence, a topick of illuſtration, 409, 410. 
Infant, baptiſm. . 10 by Bai 
ueſtioning, ridicu ©, 2 
wa of God, what, 251. oy 
Innocent III. Pope, argues for original fin, from the eries 
of infants, 262. 


Inquiry, free, the unpardonable fin in ſome communities, 


300. 
Inſtitutes, human, unneceſſary and inadmiſſible in religion, 
219. 216, 217. 
Interjections, ſometimes of conſequence, 374. 
Intermediate ſtate, what, Dr, Clarke thought of it, 386, 387. 
Intolerance in religion, * urious to — ant benevolente, 
299- 
Execrated, 227. 
Invention of arguments, 86. 
Inverſion, 60. 
Irenzus, his obſcure account of che name Jefus, 211. 
 Irhovius, how he expounds: the title of Pſal. 
Iſidore, of Damietta, een the uſe of 1 40 fn K- 
by a 338. | 
Vor, I. 3 N 


Iſidore, | 


— 
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Iſidore, of Damietta, his notion of the ane of 8 28. Jo 


Iſms, what, 423. 
Iſocrates, cenſures bluſter and ridicule, 16, 17. 
Recommends plainneſs of ſpeech, 13. 
Iſrael, Manaſſeh- ben, his deputation to Croll to ſollicir 
toleration, 281. 
His ſtory of a remarkable providence, 278, 279. | 
Iſlachar, why called an aſs, 5 


James I. his conduct in regard to arminianiſm, 426. 
James, his parallel in a ſermon, 164, 165. 
Janſeniſts, with what they have been taxed, = 
'The leaders of the, 160. | 
Why the Jeſuits hate them, 109. 
January, zoth of, ſermons, complained of Fs thoſe, who 
preach them, 386. 
Full of all iniquity and blaſphemy, 214. 408. 386. 
Below contempt, 


Jarchi, Rabbi, what <a thought of the ſeducing ſerpent, 


3 
Jarry, Du, his juſt and beautiful remark on the various abi- 
lities of 3 170. 
Jaſher, book of, what, 144. 
Jenkyn, example from him, 406, 407. 
Jenner, his curious ſermon on S. Luke's day, 196, 197. 
Jerom, St. his opinion of the beſt way of preaching, 24 
How he underſtood Daniel xi. 320. 
And Iſai. xxix. 8. 155. 
Lays down a dangerous canon of interpretation, 207. 


| Jeſts, deteſtable in a ſermon, 14. 


JesUs CuRisT, his perſon, 188, &c. 307. 312. 
Miſſion, 144, &c. 263. 
Offices, 161. 127. 116. 
Jeſuits bee Fanſenifts. 
Jews, their ſtate at Chriſt's coming, 296. 
Always held the doctrine of vicarious puniſhment, 126, 
127. 
Their writings elucidate ſcripture, 320. 
Why they ſhould be tolerated, 282. 250. 
Their fall a great leſſon td chriſtians, 58. 
John, Apoſtle, his ſtyle, 336. 


Jonſius, his character of Fludd, Riccius, Venetus, &c. 147. 


Jortin, 


WER... SEL 
Jortin, Dr, his humorous diſtinction concerning hereticks, 


240. 
Jeg why he ranks Daniel in the higheſt claſs of pro- 
phets, 319. 
His writings elucidate ſcripture, 320. 
Joy, chriſtianity provides for the higheſt, 332. 5 
| Julian, Emperor, endeavoured to introduce preaching into 
paganiſm, 214. . : | 
Junius, where he found ſponſors in baptiſm, 373. 
Jurieu, ridicules the council of Trent, 380. 
His injudicious method of defending myſteries, 306. 
Juſtin Martyr recommends prayer, from his own expe- 
rience, 95. | 
Juſtinian, Emperor, gave civil ſanction to canon law, 299. 


Juvenal fatirzied genealogiſts, 327. 


K 
Kempis, his rapturous love, 230, 231. ; 
Kennett, Biſhop, his ill-choſen text before the convocation, 
414. e 
Example from him, 412. 
Kennicott, Dr. referred to, 105. 
Kings, have practiſed with ' preachers, and debaſed preach- 
ing, 214. : 
Evil, y ons to be ſaid at the healing of it, 214, 215. 
Knittel, Father, his rule for extempore preaching, 92. 


Kupsog, what, 296, 297, 


> ; 1 f 
Labata, cenſures finical preaching, 391. 
His abuſe of idioms, 204. 
Labbeus, complains of ſhort-hand-writers, 322. 
Quoted, 77. 277. | 
Lactantius, relates the reaſon of nocturnal worſhip, 286. 
Laity, the Jewiſh, had acceſs to ſcripture, 288. 
Lambecius, what he thought of Adam, 308. 
Lame and blind, 2 Sam. v. 8. what, 260, 261. 
Lami, his fair account of the apoſtles, and primitive chriſ- 
tians, 271, 272. | 
Langford, Dr. uſes blaſphemous compariſons, 386, 
Laodiceans, . epiſtle of, what, 145. . 
Lardner, Dr. wrote well againſt Deiſm, 318. 
Latimer, his quaint, blunt ſermon at Cambridge, 44. 
N 3N 2 Latria, 
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Latria, what, 184. 
Laud, Archbiſhop, a worthleſs ſtate-tool, 426. 
Launoi, De, to what he attributes the error of the attri- 
tioniſts, 287. 
Law, Moral, to be preached, 113. &c. 
| Its uſe, 122, &c. 
Muſt not be conſounded with the ceremonial, 2 34s 
Ceremonial, why given, 126. 
Civil, does not operate on conſcience, 247. 
Canon, eccleſiaſtical tyranny, 300, 342. 
Law, Biſhop, his good canon of interpreting . 100. 
Layman, the founder of the chriſtian church, a, 289. 
Laymen, theology excellently explained by, 289. 
Learning, uſeful to miniſters, go. 
Not eſſential to ſome, 22. 347. 177> 
Le Clerc, what he would have a divine ſtudy, 47. 
On the uſe of ſyllogiſm, 71. 
On the ſtyle of ſcripture, 203, 
On terms and ideas, 10g. 
On corruption of the original ſcriptures, 105. 
On unity of ſubject, 379. 
Remarks on relations, 54. 
His ſenſe of the phraſes, ia the ſſaßb, in the hirit, I 30. 
Cenſures high-flown figures, 204. | 
Accounts for differences among the reformed, 227. 
Reproves Hammond and Cave, 267. 
In what caſe he thought nonconformity juſtifiable, 429. 
His character of Selden's works, 161. 
Sometimes partial, 176. 427. 429. 
Referred to, or quoted, 30. 73. 329. 372. 
Legiſlation in the chriſtian — belongs to Chriſt alone, 
115. 
All 3 inadmiſſible, 217, 
Le Long, Father, reckons 600 expoſitors of & plalms, 198. 
Le Loyer, how he wreſts a verſe of Homer, 3. 
Le Moyne, his ſenſe of Tit. ii. 11. 359, 360. 
L*Eftrange, a ſervile writer, 370. 
Referred to, 363. 
Lewis XI. what he ſaid of collectors of books for ſhew, 104. 
Lewis's Origines Sacræ, quoted, 381. | 
Leydecker, what he thought corrupted chriſtianity, 181. 
Liberty, moral, the higheſt exercile of it, 224. 44 . 
Britiſh, what, 395» 


Liberty, 
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Liberty, religious, what, 137, 247. 


Libraries, the uſe and abuſe of, 104. 
* Dr. his opinion of Chriſt's genealogy, 329. : 
Of the hymn at his birth, 317. 
Of John i. 16. 176. i. 14. 149. 

Elucidates ſcripture by Rabbies, 320. 
Yet juſtly cenſures them, 52. 

Limborch, his ſenſe of Heb, xi. 6. 262. 

Lipenius, enumerates common-place writers, 93. 
Quoted, 102. 

Lipſius, his remark on human inſenſibility, 401. 

Literal ſenſe of ſcripture commended, 164, 

Liturgy, Engliſh, how pleaded for, 230. 

Lloyd, example from him, 432, 

| Locke, his generous notions of government, 242, 243. 
His opinion of the uſe of ſyllogiſm, 70. 
His general view of S. Paul's principles, 41. 

Logick, univerſal, what, 56. 
The barbarous form of that of our anceſtors, 46, 

Aoyo;, What, 306, 307. 337. 

Longinus, his definition of criticiſm, 101. 

LoRD, its import, 296, 297, 298. 

Lord's-day, What hurt the popular ſenſe of its morality, 


Ln of the ancients, what, 175. 
Love, the ſubſtance of religion, 350. 
Of God, 221. 
Diſintereſted, whether eſſential to religion, or even poſe 
ſible, 222. 
Lucas Brugenſis, his ſenſe of Rom. Vil, 25. 150. 
Luck, 368. 
Luther, how he diffuſed religious knowledge among the 
poor, 22, 
What he thought the uſe of the law, 113. 124- 
Luxury, the evils of, 382. 
Lye, his numerous diviſions, 4 


Lyra, Nic. de, what no thoug he of the ſerpent i in paradiſe, 
| 4, 


Maccovius, his notion of the ſpirit of bondage, 130. 
Magick, why ſome great men have been taxed with, 285, 
Rar objects are cognizable by them, 247. 
Maimonides, 
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Maimonides, Rabbi, ranks Daniel in the ſecond claſs of 
9 319. 

Maius, referred to, 401. 

Majoragius, on narration and confirmation, 192. 

Maldonat, his ſenſe of John iv. 10. 76. 

Recommends the old odium of hereticks, 77. | 
Malebranche, his opinion of Tertullian's ſtyle, 390. 
Mamertus, his character, 417, 418. 

Manichees, their error concerning the old teſtament, 142. 

Manningham, Dr. referred to, 413. 

Manutius, Aldus, examples from him, 378, 379. 

Marbury, his fanciful expoſition of Obadiah, 434. 

Marcellianus, converted by reading Virgil's 4th Eclogue, 
166. | 

Marcionites, denied the old teſtament, 142. 

Marckius, his objections againſt pre-exiſtence, 312, 313. 

Marets, Des, his notion of the Moſaick ceconomy, 133. 

His chief objection againſt the Millenarians, 295. 
Marſh, expoſes the vanity of airy theories, 313. 

Marſham, referred to, 319. | 
Maſorites, who, 101. 146, 

Numbered the yerſes and letters of the old teſtament, 
5 
Nafllon- Biſhop, cenſures formal miniſters, 239. 

Adviſes his clergy to ſtudy ſcripture, 93. | 

. ̃——, e 

Examples from him, 58. 

Mathematicks, the uſe of in theology, 357, 358. 
Mathematicians, how they fixed church-feſtivals, 255, 
Ma9nrevoals, meaning of, 4. | | ; 
Matthias, Dr. his rules of imitation, 117. 

Cenſures finical preaching, 391. 

. Tyrius, on hope, 420. 

ayer, Dr. referred to, g1. 

Mede, his account of the grand apoftacy, 184. 

Meelfuhrer, his parallel between Rabbies and chriſtian di- 
vines, 321. | | 

Melancthon, has advice on common-placing, 365. 

Memoriter, 1. e. by heart, the inconveniences of preaching 
ſermons got, 84. | | | 

Memory, artificial, what, 82, 83. 

Meneſius, how he underſtood anathema, 424. 

Meſſengers in the primitive church, who, 174. N 

| | Metaphor, 
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Metaphors, how to treat, 28, &c. 
Methodius, refuted Porphyry, 319- 
Milburne, Luke, a ſeditious preacher, 408. 
Mill, Dr. referred to, 105. : 
Millenarian divines, how they ſtate their doctrine, 294. 
Milton cenſures careleſs miniſters, 215. . 
Miniſter of Chriſt, what S. Paul thought made one, 179. 
Miniſtry, oſpel, what, 213. ä 
Minutius Felix, his account of the pagan ſlander concern- 
ing chriſtian ignorance, 186. 
His well-grounded triumph over Roman ſtoiciſm, 372» 
Miſna may elucidate ſcripture, 320, 321. 
Miſſal, Roman, quoted, 265. : 
Mohammed, his cruel method of propagating his religion, 
228. . | 
Molanus, quoted, 102. 
Momma, a Cocceian expoſitor, 344. 
Monachiſm, 278. | 
Montagne, what kind of genius made the beſt preacher in 
his opinion, 26, 
His ſtyle, 390. | 
Montanus, his hereſy, what, 114. 
| Morality, chriſtian, what notions debaſe it, 361. 
Connected with felicity, 235. 
More, Dr. Henry, endeavoured to revive Origeniſm, 311. 
Moore, Dr. John, examples from him, 410, 
Morinus cenſures thoſe, who truſt modern Rabbies, 321. 
Moſheim, his account of the ſources of monachiſm, 278. 
Of Cocceius and Grotius, 269. | 
Moſſom, example from him, 359, 
Motte, De La, his notion of unities of time, place, action, 
| and intereſt, 379. 
Muhlius, referred to, 403. 
Muſculus, his ſenſe of hades, 68. 
On the uſe of common-places, 93. 
Myſtery, what, 304, 305+ 
| How to defend, 3059. | 
How Dupin thought it ſhould be treated, 118, 119. 
Myſticks, their extravagance, 248, 249. 
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Narration, what, 191. 
Nathan, book of, what, 145. 


Nativity 


\, 
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Nativity of Chriſt, ſupernatural, 313, 314. 
State of the world at, 317. 
A joyful event, 331. | | 
136 opinions concerning the time of, 276. 
Placed in every month of the year, 277. 
Natural religion, its inefficacy, 112, 113. 
Naturaliſm, what it operates in diviaity, 181. 
Naude, his apology for great men, 285. | 
Nazianzen, Gregory, his extravagant praiſe of Baſil, g. 
Newton, Sr. Iſaac, his idea of the figurative ſtyle of ſcrip- 


ture, 3O. 


What firſt ſet him a thinking on the law of motion, 39. - 


His account of the times of Chriſt's birth and pailion, 
276, 275. 
Referred to, 48. 319. 
Newton, Biſhop, how he ſtates the millennium, 244. 
On the departing of the ſceptre of Judah, 131. 
On the identical Meſſiah, 325. 
Referred to, 47 
Nierembergius, his expoſition of Cant. i. 12. 355. 
Cenſures vain-glorious preachers, 237, 238. 
Ninus, what Boulduc thought of him, 425, 
Nonjurors, their inconſliſteucy, 257, 258. 
Norris, example from him, 419. x | 
Notes on ſcripture, miniſter ſhould avail himſelf of, 101. 
Characteriſtical, 322. | 
Novatian, on the form of God, 188. 
Novice, who, 94. 


O | 
Oaths, religious, none in the primitive church, 181, 

Cruel and uſeleſs, 429, 414. 

Obſcure terms, 100. 6 Po 
Obſcurity, has its uſe, 338. 

Not always in the writer, 292. 

The frequent occaſion of it, 11. | 
Ochin, Bernard, his dramatical ſermon on the maſs, 21. 
Economy, Moſaick, what, 132, &c. 

Office, miniſterial, what it includes, 213. 
Witzout abilities, a maſk, 241. 
Oldmixon, quoted, 427. | 
Olearius, his definition of chriſtian morality, 362, 363. 
Ophites, who, 309g. 
| Orator, 
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Orator, the beſt, 24. 
Oratorical beauty may be logical en. 374+ 
Origen, held pre-exiſtence, 311. 
Oppoſed the millenarian doctrine, 294. 
Miſtook a paſſage in 8. Matthew, 434. 
Origin of evil, hay how Jeſus Chriſt ſpoke of it, 310. 
Original ſin, 348, 349» 
Oſtentation cenſured, 238. | 
Outram, how he treats the doctrine of vicarious puniſh- 
ment, 129. 
Overt acts, che only ones cognizable by the civil magiſtrate, 
247+ 
Owen, Dr. John, his rational account '” the ſpirit's opera- 
tions, 62, 
The fault of his ſermons, 27. 
Oxford univerſity, the intolerant ſpirit of, in the reign of 
James I. = 2 


P 
Pagans, their deplorable ——— before Chriſt's advent. 
120, 121, 138. 
Of what hour religion conſiſted, 212. 
Pagitt complains of vu 3 in chriſllapity, 253. 
Pagninus, his ſenſe of Bhs 7. ? 
Panegyrick, what harm it Vas 3845 9. 
Paraphraſes, minifter ſhould avail himſelf of them, 101. 
Parallels, hazardous, becaufe often convertible, 356. 
Metaphorical, a poor way of . by, 29. 
Parentheſes, ſome remarkable, 37. 
Particles, what, 372. 
Connection of, ſometimes important, 375. 
Party- ſpirit, how dangerous in theology, 244- 268, 
Paſchal, how he expoſes the Jeſuits, 110. 
Paſor cenſures the uſe of Pagan authors in ſchools, 410, 
411. | 
Patriachal religion, what, 133- 137. 
Patrick, Biſhop, his account of the looking-glaſſes of the 
ancients, 175. 
Example from him, 387. 
Patrum bibliotheca, full of bad expoſitions of ſcripture, 
8, 
Paul, Apoſtle, a coherent writer, 40. 
A ſcholar, 436. | 
Vor. I. 30 Paul, 
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Paul, Apoſtle, his liberal ſentiments, 244. * | 
His ſtyle, 337, 338. | Wo 
q Pelagianiſm 1njurious to morality, 361. 
. | Pentateuch, its divinity, and authority, 138. 
Penalties, none in the primitive church, 181, 
Injurious to religion, 429. 414. | 
Pereira, his notion of Preadamites, 311. | 
Perkins, his method of preaching, 82. 
Perſpicuity the chief excellence of a diſcourſe, 63. 338. 
Perſuaſion, evidence eſſential to rational, 191. 
Petavius, his weak reaſoning for papal ſucceſſion, 177. 
His notion of an angelical hierarchy, 283, | 
When he fixes the birth of Chriſt, 276. 
His account of meſſengers, 174- 
Of two ſorts of ſcripture doctrine, 168, 169. 
Makes tradition the ground and guardian of popery, 115. 
* Petit, how he proved aſſaſſination a virtue, 43. 
Pfaffius, his account of theoloical prejudices, 351, 352. 5 
Pfeiffer, defends Daniel, 319. 5 
Phædo, of Plato, Tully's opinion of it, 67. 
Philanthropiſt, God, 315. | 
Philanthropy, 231. | 
Argument for chriſtianity, and for the reformation, 227. 
Ground of univerſal toleration, 282. | 3 
Philo, Biſhop of Carthage, his expoſition of Solomon's 
| ſong, 97, 5 
Philo, the Jew, his works elucidate ſcripture, 320. 
His account of Jewiſh ſermons, 213. 


What he thought of the ſeducing ſerpent, 399. ; 


Philoſophy, Pagan, its defects, 411. | | 
| | Lightly eſteemed by primitive chriſtians, 95. 
1 Of Moſes, 147. 


= | 5 Phocion, what he 


ſaid, when he was going to his execution, 


65. 
1 Fade, . of Conſtantinople, harmonizes the two 
1 * teſtaments, 142. 133. ä 
= | | Phraſes, peculiar to 22 333, &c. 
| | Proper, cannot be choſen without taſte, 378, 379. 
- Phyſicians unjuſtly afperſed for ſuppoſed irreligion, 300. 
Pierce, Rev. James, the dilemma, which he urged on Epiſ- 
copalians, 258. | | 
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Placette, De La, his diſtinction of right from regenerate rea- 
ſon, 151. 


Platina, his fanciful liſt of popes, 178. 

Plato, various opinions of him, 307. 

Pleaſantry, ſome e. of, not N improper in a ſer- 
mon, 16. 

Pleonaſm, 'what, 263. 


Pleſſis, Du, his proper is of old teſtament paſſages, 295, 


Pliny, feilior; referred to, 311. 
Pluche, Abbe, expoſes a futile method of i 27. 

His notion of univerſal logick, 56: 

Hohe, meaning of, 67. 

Points, Hebrew, conjectures concerning, 146. 
Poland, odd cuſtom of the knights of, 171. 
Polity, civil, chriſtianity agrees with, 273, 274. 

Hir injurious to civil government, 274. 

Polymathy, What, 285. 
Pool, his ſenſe of Mat. xxvili. 19. 34. 
Of Eph. i. 5. 54, 
Pope, Alexander, cenſures diſputatious Reines, 3 3 5. 
And bombaſt, 418. 
Pope of Rome, his title defective, 177, 178. 

His ſupremacy exploded, 217, 218. | 
Porphyry, what he ſaid of Daniel's prophecy, 319. 
Port- royaliſts corrected, 160. 
Poſſevin afraid of a tolerant diſpoſition, 240. 
Poverty no prejudice againſt piety, 266. 

How the goſpel conſiders it, 271. 
Prayer eſſential to a preacher, 95. 
Preachers, modern Engliſh, their character, 5. 
Preaching, requires a ſingular Willy, 2. 

The great utility of, 214. . 

The beſt kind of, 11, &c, 167. 192. 

Long, intolerable, 404, 405. 

Finical, very injurious to religion, 391. 

By whom ſecularized and ſpoiled, 214. 
Predeſtination, how S. Auguſtine . it ſhould be preach- 

ed, 193. 194, &C. 

Whether it deſtroy good works, 403 „ 404. 

r various opinions of, 311, 312, 313+ 
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Prejudices, of education, apt to miſlead, 339. 
Theological, what, 35 1. 

Prepoſitions, 374, 375, 376. 

Iperor, To, What, 22. 


Prideaux, Dean, his account, of the Auguſtan enrollment, 


330 _ Es 
Of the ſuperior glory of the ſecond temple, 50. 
Of the Roman empire at Chriſrs birth, 317. 
Of the importance of public preaching, 14. "2 
Prieſthood, Jewiſh, in what ſtate when Chriſt was born, 


24. 

Prief-riddin, a conjecture on the riſe of the expreſſion, 234. 
Primitive church, and chriſtians, 271. FREED 
Principles, why not cognizable by the civil magiſtrate, 247. 
Prior ridicules bad ſyllogiſm, 409. 
Prophecies, how to diſcuſs, 47. 
Propoſitions, categorical, 57. 64. 

How to diſcuſs, 194, &c. 2 
Proſopopœias, what damage Voſſius thought they had done, 


8 perſecu.ing, the only ſecurity againſt them. 
$49, 250- | 
Proverbs, popular, beſt excluded from ſermons, 21. 
Ancient, ſhould be ſtudied, 204. 
Providence, doctrine of, 367, 368, 369. | 
God is to be glorified in the moſt minute articles of, 
363, 304. | 
A very remarkable ftory of, 278, 279. 
Wonderfully diſplayed in favour of Cyrus, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 280. 
Provincial dialect, S. Paul juſtified in the uſe of his, 338. 
Prudence, how neceſſary to a preacher, 416. > 
Pſalms, how to diſcuſs many of them, 50. 
Fun, meaning of, 67. | ; 
Puente, Father, his partial ſelf-examination, 125. _ 
Puffendorf, harmonizes chriſtianity and civil polity, 274. 
Quoted, 212. | | 
Punctuation, ancient, too trifling to be diſcuſſed in a ſer- 
mon, 33. | 
Puniſhment, future, ridiculed by Cicero, 120. 
Vicarious, 128. 
Purity, of heart, eſſential to a preacher, 95. 


Purity 


Purity of dition, the ſuperior views of a preacher will ex- 
cuſe his inattention to it in ſome caſes, 12, 
Puys, his treatment by the Jeſuits, 109, 


Qualifications, what required in a miniſter, go. 
Queſnel, Father, his plain reflections on John i. 14. 159. 
Queſtions, of ſome divines indecent and endleſs, 18. 325, 
326. . 
Four, addrefled to ſome divines, 195. 
Quintilian, his notion of decorum, 24. 
Of pleaſantry, 16, 
Recommends perſpicuity, 12. 59. 388. 
Diviſion, 44. 
Imitation, 116. 
Modeſty, 19. 
Extempore ſpeaking, 84. g1. 


Teaching boys purity of diction by contraſt, | 


29. | 
Complains of ſhort-hand writers, 322. 
Quotations, the uſe and abuſe of, 35. 
From the old teſtament, how to diſcuſs, 49. 


| R 
Rabbies, poor expoſitors, 52. 
Their writings uſeful, 320. 
Radcliffe, Dr, his library, 39. |; *s 
Rammizini, Dr. his reflections on clerical corpulency, 433. 
Ramſay, complains of the intolerance of papiſts, and ſome 
proteſtants, 250. | 
Ramus, his account of Virgil's fourth Eclogue, 166. 
Reading, why ſome derive little benefit from it, 365. 
Sermons, ſtatute of Charles II. againſt, 84. 5 
Readings, different, beſt omitted in preaching, 33. 
Reaſon, four degrees in Locke's account, 71. 
Its uſe in revelation, 151, &c. 
Right reaſon and regenerate reaſon diſtinguiſhed by di- 
vines, 151. 8 8 
Reaſoning, its force, 191. 8 
Popular, the beſt for common uſe, 30, 31. 70, &c. 
The ſoul of eloquence, 86. : 
May be overſtrained, 30, &c. | 8 1 
Reeve, his ſermon at court at Queen Ann's death, 389, 390. 
| Relormers, 
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Reformers, ſtudied divinity-as a ſcience, 363. 
How they thought the law was to be preached, 122. 
Their doctrine better than their practice in regard to 

toleration, 227. | 

Reizius, his opinion of Annas and Caiaphas, 324. 

Reland referred to, 302. ; : - 

Religion, debaſed by a mixture with extraneous articles, 
215. | 

Retz, Cardinal de, what makes him appear obſcure, 292. 

Revenues, church, fiduciary, 348. | | 

Reynolds, Biſhop, examples from him, 370. 392. 

Rhenferd, what miſguided him in expoundmg ſcripture, 
276. | ' 

Rhymes, Luther employed homely ones to popular edifica- 
tion, 22, f | 

Rib, of Adam, curious account of, 435. 

Ribadeneira, his prayer at unchoking a perſon, 266. 

Rivet cenſures enthuſiaſm, 

Rivinus, his account of the ſerpent, that ſeduced Eve, 3099, 


310. | 
Robinſon, John, his liberal notions of government, 247, 
248. 

His juſt remarks on a diſputatious ſpirit, 228, 229. 
Roche, De, his method of defending myſteries, 305. 
Romaine, cenſures Warburton's Legation, 133. 

Romans, their alliances, 328, 
Rome, church of, its crueity and immorality, 249. 
| Idolatry, 183. 

Superſtition, 254. 

Enthuſiaſm, 248, &c. 

Reaſoning, 265, &c. 

On what principles founded, 233. 341. 
Rollin, his remarks on pagan ignorance, 121, 122. 

On metaphors, 29. 

On obſcurity, 11. 

On ſtudying the fathers, 102. 
Rouſſeau, his notions of civil ſociety, 242, 243. 
Rowe, Mrs. her letters, a conjecture concerning them, 357» 
Rudd, Sayer, his arguments for pre- exiſtence, 311, 312. 
Rules, mere, their inefficacy, 292. 

Dangerous without taſte, 379. 

Rult, Biſhop, endeavoured to reviye Origeniſm, 311. 


Sabellians, 
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Sabellians, who, 311. | 
Sacheverell, a ſeditious preacher, 407 408. 
Sagan, Who, 324. 
Saints, invocation of, 9. 266. 

Saldenus, wrote well on the uſe and abuſe of books, 104. 
Salvation, 295. 8 
Samuel, Prophet, various opinions of his apparition, 301. 

Sancroft, Archbiſhop, his extravagant ſophiſtry, 197. 
Sanctius, his notion of grammatical figures, 423. 
Sandius, his raſh aſſertion concerning the pentateuch, 143, 
Satisfaction for fin, 126. 128, 129, 
Saumaiſe, Claude de, his notion of meſſengers, 174. 
His account of the variations in enumerations'of ſcripture 
verſes, 414. 
Saurin, James, examples from him, 20. 31. 47. 49. 53- 
79. 86. 193. 371. 411. _ 
Scaliger, Joſeph, whom he thought the beſt criticks, 101. 
His opinion of Chryſoſtom, 103. 
Of Calvin, 232. 
Laments the want of literature of his contemporaries, 262: 
Why he wiſhed himſelf illiterate, 156. | 
His emendation of Mark ix. 49. 261. 
Referred to, 319. | 
Schiſm, whether proteſtant diſſenters are guilty of it, 258, 
Schiſmaticks, how Chriſt treated them, 77. 
Schlichting, his expoſition of Rom. iv. 1. 73. 
Scholaſtick divinity too curious for the pulpit, 16, 17. 
Schulzius, what he thought of Adam, 308. | 
Sclater, Dr, his inaccuracy, 414. 
Scripture, holy, its evidence, 142. 
Perfection, 143. 146+, 
Sufficiency, 316. 
Variety, 392. 413. 
General ſtyle, 336. = 
| Peculiar phraſeology, 335. 
Beſt expounded by itſelf, 269. wo 
Scrupuloſity, what, 256, 257. 
Scultetus, his ſenſe of THpayyenac, 212. 
Secundianus converted by reading Virgil, 166. 
Sedulius, his notion of S. Paul's cloak, 437. 
Selden, corrected, 161. | 
Unites truth and love, 229. | 
Selle, 
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Selle, Father, his ſermon on Mary Magdalen, 237 
Self-denial, what, eſſential to a miniſter, 347. 
Seneca, his ſtyle, 390. 

Hurt the latin language, 26. 

His opinion of great libraries, 104. 

Thought adverſity eſſential ro moral greatneſs, 364, 365. 
Senſe, good common, a good expoſitor of ſcripture, 39. 
Sepher, what, 144. | FOLD . 
Septuagint, ſometimes miſled the fathers, 434. 

Sermons, the beſt, what, 167. 205. 192. 113. 359. 
Sets of, what, 7. 1 
Serpent, various opinions of, 30g, 310. 
Shaftſbury, Earl of, cenſures looſe writers, 208, 209. 
| Deſcribes and reproves fuperſtition, 255, 256. 
Shakeſpear's fool, his murky manner of moralizing, 117, 
118. | 
Sherlock, Dean, his doctrine of providence, 367. 
Sherlock, Biſhop, wrote well againſt deiſm, 318. 
Shining thoughts obſcure a ſubject, 391. 
Short hand writing recommended to youth, 322. 
Simon, Father, his hypotheſis on the archives of religion, 


329+ 7 
His opinion of the maſoretical lectio n 143“ 
Simony, what, 325. — 
Simple terms, 205, &c. 
Simplicity of revelation, 313. 
Of a ſermon, 21. 
To Srurrirr a ſubject, the higheſt pulpit-excelience, 359. 
Sin, the only formidable in nature, 364. R 
Sine-cures, encourage idleneſs, 325, 
Single eye, what, 364. 
Sinigaglia, Biſhop, his convenient method of creed-making, 
80. 
. it means, 106, 107. 
Smallbrooke, Biſhop, wrote well againſt deiſm, 318. 
Smalridge, Biſhop, example from him, 387, 
Smectymnuus, ſcout the cant No bi/bop —No ting, 432. 
Snape, Dr. example from him, 409. 
Sobriety of preaching, What, 15. | 
Social religion, on what founded, 243. 
Socinians, who, 311. | 0 
Their notion of the uſe of reaſon in religion, 152, 153. 
; a | Socinians, 
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Socinians, how they argue on Phil. ii. 6. 189 ; 
Socrates, felt an inapitude to the ſtudy of natural religion, 
| 112. et 
A babe compared with S. Paul, 371, 37 2. 
Cenſures poetical ſtyle, 204. : 
Solomon, book of the acts of, what, 145. 
Said to underſtand tranſubſtantiation, 147. 


Song of the three children, curious expoſitions of, 339, 340. 


Sophocles, how he uſed the word hades, 66, 

South, Dr. a pulpit-punſter, 18. 

Spanheim, what he thought of the Bogomiles, 291. 

Speculation and practice, beſt in union, 401. | 

Spencer, wrote on the precious ſtones mentioned in ſerip- 
ture, 172. | 

Spirituality of the law, what, 130. | 

To Spiritualize, requires great caution, gi.. 

Spon, his account of the Genevan intolerance at the refor- 

| mation, 352. 

Sponſors. See Godfathers. | 

Sports, book of. See Lord's-day. 

Sprat, Biſhop, examples from him, 419. 

Stackhouſe, collected the arguments againſt Deiſm into a 
narrow compals, 


Stillingfleet, his rule 0 
307. 
Stoicks, what they thought of God, and providence, 121. 


67. 

vii the fatal influence of their arbitrary reigns on reli- 
gion, 208. 426, &c, | 

Study, neceſſary to 2 preacher, 95. 

Style. See /cripture, Paul, John, &c. 

Suarez, his notion of tradition, 115. 

Subdiviſion, how to uſe, 85, 86. 

Subſcription to human articles of faith, none in the primi- 
tive church, 181. „ 

No religion in it, 245. 5 

Injurious to ſociety, 247. 

Suppreſſes free inquiry, 268. | 
Succeſſion, canonical, a vain attempt to prove, 178, 179. 
| Suicer, his ſenſe of o»Anpo;, 107. a 
Superſtition, 218, 219. 253. 255, 256. 3 
Supremacy, all over conſcience inadmiſſible on proteſtant 

principles, 217. 429. 
Vol, | . Þ Surplice, 
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Surplice, poor arguments for the uſe of the, 246. 
Swadling-clothes, odd account of, 304. 
Swell in theology, what, 236, 237» - 
Swiſs, ſuperſtition, 254. | 

Bad canon of preaching, 209. 


| Sydenham, his ſermon at the dedication of an organ, 


393» 394. 
Syllepſis, what, 423. 
Syllogiſm, its uſe and abuſe, 70, 
Symbolical theology, what, 168. 
Syncategorematica. See confignificative. 
Syſtems, the beſt, 344. 


T | 
Tacitus, why thought obſcure by ſome, 292. 
Talmuds, ſerve to elucidate ſcripture, 320, 321» 
Taſte, eſſential to a good preacher, 378. 
Lord Shaftſbury's notion of, 377. 
Taſwell, Dr. his puerile reaſoning, 244, & c. 3 
Temporal poſterity, how miniſters ſhould treat this delicate 
ſubject, 280, 281. 38 
Teniſon, Archbiſhop, on idolatry, 183. 
Terence, quoted, 353. | 
Terms. See fimple—/cripture—particles, xc. 
Tertullian quoted, 286, 308. 
Teſmar, examples from him, 210, 211. 
Text, the original, whether corrupted, 105. 
The origin of 4 one to preach from, 1. 
Too many quoted obſcure a ſubject, 402. 
Textuary, a good one, 403. | „ 
A mere, not a good expoſitor of ſcripture, 402. 
Textual preaching, two extremes in it, 210. 
'Thecla, wrote the Alexandrian manuſcript, 289. 
'Theodoret, referred to, 311. | 
Theophilus, of Antioch, on believing, 341. | 
Theophylact, reproves human inventions in religion, 219. 
Theſaurus, Emanuel, obſerves two extremes in compoſition, 
236. | 
Theſauri. See Antiquities. 
Theſis, what, 366. 
Thorn in the fleſh, S. Paul's, various opinions of, 198. 
Tillotſon, Archbiſhop, a ſmooth eccleſiaſtical politician, 426. 
His duplicity in reaſoning, 218. NE, 
Taxed with debaſing revealed religion, 119. 
h Titles, 
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Titles, appellative, how to diſcuſs, 293. 

Of pſalms, vain attempts to expound, 294. 

Of ſermens, ſometimes ſatires on the ſermons, 413, 414. 
Titus, Biſhop, moralizes genealogies, 330. | 
Toleration, Univerſal, on what principles founded, 247» 

281, 

General deſign of proteſtants, 227, : 
Torne, Abbe, his account of the Pentateuch, 139. 

Of the moſaick œconomy, 133, 134. 

Cenſures perſecution, 148. | | 
Tovey, Dr. his account of tolerating the Jews in Oliver's 

time, 281, 282. | 
Traditions, what in the papal church, 114, 115. 
What in the Engliſh epiſcopal church, 399. 
Trent, council of, ridiculed by proteſtants, 380. 
Trinity, 307. | 
Beveridge's account of, 17. 
Tropes, uſe and abuſe, 397, 398, 
Tuckney, Dr. his prayer before his divinity lectures, 96. 
Turner, his account of the charge of ignorance brought 
5 againſt primitive chriſtians, 186. | 
Turnebus, his account of Roman alliances, 328. 


Turretin, his liberal ſentiments, 227. 
His manner of treating of temporal proſperity, 480, 


A great divine, becauſe a plain one, 359. 
Referred to, 411. | 

Types, how to diſcuſs, 5o.. 

Tyndal, how he attacked chriſtianity, 318. 


U 
Uniformity of religion, impoſlible, 233. 
Union, religious, what, 242. | 
Means of procuring it, 233. 15 
Univerſal, deſirable, 226, 227. | — 1 
Utility of ſubject, what, 379. | i! 
Urſin, wrote on ſcripture-trges, &c, 172 7. 
Uſher, Archbiſhop, his ſenſe of hades, 66, | vw. 
How he pleads for a popular uſe of ſcripture, $82. 
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V 
Vain-glory deteſtable in a preacher, 235, &c. 


Vander Meulen, his account of Adam's rib, 435. ; 
Variety, 
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Variety of S. Paul's method of addreſs, 412; 
Recommended in preaching, 383. 
arro, Scaliger's opinion of him as a critick, 1017 

Vernacular pleonaſm, what, 424. 7 

Veſpatian deſpiſed genealogiſts, 327, 

Vida, his deſcription of the 12 apoſtles, 176, &c. 

A poetical rule of his applied to preaching, 21, 437. 

Views, how to diſcuſs texts in different, 49, 50. 

Villaret, his account of antient orations, 43. 

Vink, Dr. what he thought of Adam, 308. 

Virgil, how he underſtood hades, 66, 

Vitringa, his general method of preaching, 402, 403. 
His deſcription of the hopeleſs ſtate of the pagans, 127. 
His ſenſe of Trevuwa and vyn, 67. 

Fond of the Cocceian manner of expounding, 407, 
Makes little Benjamin S. Paul, 271, 
Examples from him, 192. 4 8 
Vives, Ludovicus, complains of the corruption of eloquence, 


16. 

1 what he ſaid of Dr. Sam. Clarke, 6. 
Vorſtius, his account of modern Jewiſh theology, 127. 
Voſſius, Ger. Joh. on invention, g 9. 

Cenſures Nazianzen, and other panegyriſts, 9. 

His notion of grace, 108. | 

Of good works, 361. | 

Quoted, 67. | 3 
Vulgar errors, how ſadly they affect chriſtianity, 253; 266. 


Wagenſeil, when he placed the nativity of Chriſt, 277. 
Referred to, 319. 
Walleus, his caution in treating of Chriſt's ſatisfaction, 129. 
Wall, Dr. on Gen. vi. 261, 262. 
Warburton, Biſhop, his divine legation, 132. 
Watts, Dr. his account of Syllogiſm, 70. 
Referred to, 412. 5 
Weeks of Daniel, 318. 
Wetſtein referred to, 105, 
Whiſton obſerves miſtakes in genealogies, 328. 
His expoſition of a part of the revelation, 39. 
Whitaker, on John. v. 59. 429. 
Thought will-worſhip dangerous to the doctrine of atone- 
ment, 219. | | 
Example from him, 428. 


. 


Whitby, 
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Whitby, Dr. ſays the epiſcopal articles are Arminian, 427. 


Wilkins, Biſhop, his notion of the gift of preaching, 2. 
5 0 Of compoſition, 91. 


Quoted, 102. 
Willan, his ſilly compariſons, 383. 7 N 
Wilton, Dr. wrote admirably on the epiſcopal articles of 
faith, 78. 
Will-worſhip, what, 217. x | 
Witſius, his notion of the origin of Jewiſh rites, 158, 159. 
Wolfe on arrangement, 201. 
Woolſton, a Deiſt, 138. 
What he attacked in religion, 318. 
Worden, his way of expounding types, 51. 
Works, good, the nature and place of, 361. 
Wren, biſhop, his careleſs way of preaching, 210, 
A high church tyrant, 345. 


Wright's poems, may be more uſeful to ſome people than - 


better books, 348. 
Xenophon quoted, 113. 


| * 
Young, Dr. quoted, 172, 173. 154, 155. 235. 


2 | 
Zam-zummim, Zuzim, Boulduc's meaning of, 425 
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